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PREFACE 


THIS volume is planned as die first of several with the aim of 
consolidating the ground covered in jfiirfjluj and Athens. It is in 
effect an expansion of the first five chapters of that work* rein¬ 
forcing the argumem and treating at length some fundamental 
problems that were only touched on there, especially matri¬ 
archy* land-tenure, jCgean prehistory p and epic. Its range 
coincides approximately with the Bronze Age, except that the 
evolution of epic is followed down to its culmination in die 
sixth century B.c. In the second volume I hope to deal with 
die growth of slavery and the origins of science. 

The task I have set myself is to reinterpret the legacy of 
Greece in die light of Marxism. Some of my critics seem, to 
think that created in this way Greek studies lose their Value, 
I believe that only in this way can they recover ir. Everybody 
knows that for many years psr their popularity lias been de- 
diningt and the mason is that they have lost touch with the 
forces of human progress. Instead of being a message of hope 
for the future, as they wetc in the great days of humanism, they 
have become a pastime for a leisured minority striving in- 
effectually to find a refuge from it. Our Hellenic hen rage 
must be rescued from the Mandarins, or dsc it will pensh, 
destroyed by its devotees. 

It need hardly be sard that my treatment of the subject Is 
severely rescricEed by the limit a cions inherent in any single- 
handed attempt to cover so vast a field. Recent developments 
in ardisdpgy and linguistics have made it dearer than ever 
that Greek history must be studied as an episode in the general 
history of the Near East* and this can only be dune effectively 
by collective research based on an agreed scientific method. If 
my work draw's attention to this need* its very shortcomings 
will have served a useful purpose. 

If I can do more than thar—if I can convince at least my 
younger colleagues chat in the age in which we live die new 
humanism, inherited from the old but enriched by the four 
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most eventful centuries in history, is Marxism, then it will be 
for them to renew the vitality of Hellenism so that it may 
exercise an influence on the future of British culture worthy 
of Mote, Bacon and Milton. 

I hive been mindful, too—indeed it has been impossible to 
forget.—that, while 1 have been writing this book, the Greeks 
have been fighting for liberty with a heroism unequalled even 
in their history, Thai is why 1 liave inscribed those lines front 
Palamas. They express one of rhe profound truths of Marxism 
in the words of a poet who more than any other spoke for 
the people of modem Greece, voicing their determination to 
be free from all forms of oppression, free too from the domina¬ 
tion of the past, while proving their fidelity to it by their 
creative energy in building a new Hellas. 

I wish to thank the following for permission to reproduce 
illustrations of which they hold the copyright: Messrs, Mac¬ 
millan and Co. (figs. i8, 20, 2], 25, 26, JO, 42, 54, 57, 60,68, 
70,71,7j); the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press (figs, 
3 > >.8, 9, 33, 36, 30, 40, 43); and the Editors of Ibt Clusud 
Rfvitw (fig. 44). For the remainder of the illustrations 1 am 
indebted to Mrs. H, F, Stewart, 

I must also express my gratitude to Dr. N, Bachtin for the 
unfailing stimulus of innumerable discussions ranging over the 
whole subject-matter of rhe book long before it assumed book 
form; and for assistance and advice on various problems to 
Dr. F. J. Tritsch, Mr, Rodney Hilton. Mr. Alick West, Mr. 
John Irwin, Mr. R, F. Willetts, and Mr. O. M. Thomson. 

jimt 1948, George Thomson. 
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AID TO THE READER 


The references in the footnotes are io the works listed in the 
Bibliography and to Greek and Latin tens, The farmer an? 
cited by the author's name followed where necessary bp the 
initials q| the title in roman capitals. Greek and Larin authors 
and titles are cited, with a few minor modifications, in the 
abbreviated farms employed in the Grtik-lnglish Letktn of 
Lidded and Scott (new edition) and the Dicikniry 

of Lewis and Short. References to ^Esehylus axe by Weckkin '‘s 
numeration. 


ADDENDUM 

Page jzj, note 86. Add Th. j. 88.2, Paas. iq.i 1.4. 
These passages show that the main island was die 
only one inhabited permanently throughout the 
year. 




INTRODUCTION 


The development of a neolithic economy was rendered possible 
by the series of climatic changes that followed the do±c of die 
bailee Age. Ic began somewhere in the Middle East, As the ice 
trtleated in die north p the climate of this region, previously 
temptrace, became subtropical. The open grassland, win at 
hud stretched almost without a break from Morocco to Iran, 
was split up into semi-desert tracts intersected by srrings of 
green oases and rivet beds overgrown with jungle. The roaming 
bands of himteis and food-gatherers lest dieir freedom of 
movement- They wot forced to concentrate in the more 
fertile areas, together with the .iiiimaU and plants on which 
they lived. Tlim restricted* they found that the supply of 
game and fruits was limited. The old technique of hunting 
and food-gathering was no longer adequate. Some means had 
to be found of preserving the animals and plants by bringing 
thdr propagation under human control. Among the species 
indigenous to this region were the sheep. goat and pig, all 
easi/y domesticated, and the wild ancestors of our wheat and 
barley. Tlie animals were herded and pcnned T the planes sown 
artificially; and both were tended by human labour. Hunting 
and lood-gadiermg were superseded by stock-breeding and 
tillage. Besides ensuring a regular Supply of milk p meat and 
gram, the new economy gave rise to a number of secondary 
techniques, such as weaving and pottery. which resulted in 
further improvemetit of living standards The people multi- 
plied. The makeshift, straggling tribal camp was transformed 
imo a thriving village, compact and self-sufficient* though ic 
Was continually planting out its surplus population in new 
villages founded on the same model. In this way the neolithic 
economy was propagated over die whole region and beyond, 
wherever cultivable soil was to be found. M the lunits of 


expansion were approached, the growing pressure of papula¬ 
tion promoted mure intensive methods of cultivation* and 
meanwhile village self-sufficiency was undermined by the 
development of a change. 
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llic river swamp of the Nile, Euphrates anti Tigris, 
teeming with wild life of all kinds, had always attracted 
hunters and fishers, but ro the earl)' cultivator; they presented 
formidable obstacles. The soil Could only be adapted ro ullage 
by large-scale irrigation, which required organised mass labour 
working according to a plan. Such conditions could not be 
satisfied until the neolithic economy was well advanced in the 
adjacent areas. On the other hand, the potential fertility of 
these alluvial soils was immense. Once the obstacles had been 
overcome, the ivay was open for an increase in population and 
a rise in living standards far beyond the possibilities of the 
old neolithic economy. The village was superseded by the 
town. The town was not merely larger, more populous, more 
luxurious, it differed in its economic basis. Its surplus of 
grain and livestock was so ample that it could be bartered 
regularly and extensively for timber, stone and metals from 
the surrounding hill tribes, whose own village economy was 
modified accordingly, becoming dependent on the town. 
Economic self-sufficiency, except in outlying areas, was a 
dung of the past. As trade expanded, with craftsmen, mer¬ 
chants, middlemen of all sorts, ptisliing their way tip and down 
the valleys and across the intervening deserts, the scattered 
villages were drawn into the vortex of exchange, and a rudi¬ 
mentary division of labour was established between the village 
and the town. Among the raw materials which flowed ro die 
towns were metals. Some of these, such as gold and silver, 
w'ere used for luxury articles, but others, especially copper, 
and above all copper alloyed with tin. replaced wood and srone 
in tool-making, and so revolutionised the handicrafts. Tile 
new urban economy was based on hronre. 

In Egypt there is only a single nver. which floods the whole 
valley regularly every year. This annual flood is the sole agent 
for fertilising die soil. It was therefore a matter of vital con¬ 
cern to every farmer that he should receive from the flood 
Jusl enough water and no more—enough to fill his dikes but 
not so much as ro burst them; and of course he needed ro be 
warned in advance when the flood was due. It was therefore 
necessare thar the flood should be regulated throughout its 
course from the head of the volley to the s«-a tremendous 
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feat of organisation, demanding a highly-skilled service of 
astronomers and agronomists such as could oidy be provided 
by a central government. Hence die rapid consolidation of the 
two kingdoms of Upper and flower Egypt, which Were united 
shortly after 3000 B.c. under a single monarch. The Egyptian 
Pharaoh owed his posit ion to an economic need. Hr was the 
head of a centralised state apparatus controlled by thr priest- 
hood. 

Mesopotamia was not unified in thus way, because the 
agricultural conditions were different. There were two rivers, 
served by several tributaries and interconnected by 3 network 
of canals. The mult was tliat the cultivated areas were less 
interdependent- Here therefore the towns grew- into autonom¬ 
ous city-scares, each with its own priesthood and its own 
pnest-king- The competition between them was intense, and 
about 1J00 b.C. the country was unified by force of arms under 
the hegemony of Babylon, 

Notwithstanding these differences,, the class structure of 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian society was fundamentally the 
same* In both countries large-scale agriculture had developed 
on the baits of what began as a new division of labour—a divU 
sion between the producers and the organisers of production. 
The organisers were the priests. They provided the intellectual 
Workers—the astronomers, mathcmatidanSp engineers, archi¬ 
tects, scribes—who were just as indispensable as die manual 
workers. In time these custodians of the means of production 
became owners. They used the authority derived from the 
nature of their task to concentrate die surplus in their own 
hands. This too was economically necessary for die develop¬ 
ment of new techniques, Biunze-w'orking in particular, was a 
complicated and cosdy process, impossible without capital* 
And so the growth of the new economy had the effect of con¬ 
solidating the state in the form of an absolute theocracy. In 
Egypt; the whole country belonged to the god incarnate in die 
king, and ad the productive functions of society—husbandry* 
handicrafts, exchange—were strictly controlled' In Mesopo¬ 
tamia* each city constituted a divine household, owned by die 

E acton deity resident in its midst and administered for him 
y his tenant, the priest-king. The strong collectivism of 
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these- early city-states was a heritage from the neolithic village 
community, just as the king and priests derived their authority 
ultimately tram the magical fraternities which lud grown up 
round the chieftaincy in the higher stages of tribal sodecy; 
but it was now fostered by the ruling rla« systematically as a 
means of safeguarding their privileges, The rigid stratification 
of society is seen in die city’s lay-out. In die centre, towering 
over everything, stood the temple, brge, luxurious, exquisitely 
furnished, surrounded by offices, treasuries, granaries, ware¬ 
houses, and workshops for the accommodation of officials, 
craftsmen and manual workers of all kinds. Some of" these 
were slaves taken in war; others were free in name but 
economically dependent on the priests, chetr masters, the 
largest employers in the city. Outside lay the arable land. A 
portion was let our to tenant fanners or worked directly for 
the temple under some form of labour service. Tlte rest was 
div ided into family holdings which were free of rent or other 
formal obligations but subject in the moral exactions with 
which a powerful priesthood always exploits the faith of the 
masses. Only the pastures remained common. 

ft is important ib remember, as Gordon Childe has pointed 
out, that even the lowest-paid workers in Mesopotamia were 
better off than the free and equal members of any neoiitluc 
village. Tile urban revolution lud brought about an absolute 
rise in rhe standard of living. On the other hand, if we lake 
into account the enormous rise in the productivity of foliour, 
it is clear riiar relatively they were worse off. The gains won 
from the revolution were unequally distributed. It was this 
factor that eventually brought die expansion of the new 
economy to a stop. Wliile the ruling class devoted an increasing 
portion of the surplus to luxuries, tile masses of rhe people, 
whose purchasing power was arbitrarily restricted, went short 
of many. things that had crone to be regarded as necessities. 
Meanwhile rhe city-antes were entering into competition 
wirh one another for raw materials and markets, wirh the 
result that die ruling class was only able to maintain its 
standards by intensifying its exploitation of the primary prt>- 
ducera. From this contradiction there was no escape. Commer¬ 
cial rivalries pecipitared wars, waged wirh breiue weapons 
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and ambitious aims, until the whole country wa s forcibly 
brought together under a series of empires, in wliidi the class 
struggle, sharper than ever, was Tough r out in new forms and 
on a vaster scale. 

In Egypt, shut in by deserts and short of shipbuilding 
timber, there was less foreign mde. and so the exploitation of 
the primary producers was more intensive and direct. The 
peasants were conscripted rn masse to build for their rulers 
sumptuous tombs, which, since they were places of worship 
requiring priests for their maintenance, were a source of 
revenue for the living as well as a memorial ro die dead. Forced 
labour and extortionate tribute reduced die mass of die [mptila- 
riori to a condition little better than slavcty. At the same rime 
die monarchy was faced with opposition from die more 
powerful nobles, who tried to sliake off the burden of royal 
taxation ami set themselves up as independent ruler* on their 
own estates. About 2200 fl.C. die Old Kingdom collapsed 
in civil war, bur the paramount need for a central government 
reasserted itself, and the monarchy was restated. The Pharaohs 
of the Middle Kingdom pursui’d a polity of cautious expan¬ 
sion, trading and raiding as far north as Syria, and so prepared 
rhe way for the full-blown imperialism of the XVHIth 
Dynasty. The stage was thus see Idf a conflict of empires, 
1 lie Babylonian Empire fell and was succeeded by the Assyrian, 
the Assyrian by the Persian, the Persian by the Macedonian, 
The Assyrians, Persians and Macedonians all conquered 
Egypt, to be followed in their tum by the Romans and the 
Arabs. Far over five thousand years, during which they have seen 
many changes of masters, the peasants of the Nile liave continued 
in poverty and sickness to till the richest fields on earth. 

It is characteristic of the urban revolution that the great 
alluvial valleys, which could alone provide the surplus re¬ 
quisite for extensive metal-working, are naturally deficient in 
mineral wealth. The metals had to be imported; cupper frum 
Iran, Armenia, Syria and Sinai; tin from Iran and Syria; gold 
from Armenia and Nubia; silver and lead from Cappadocia, 
Thus trade was the life-blood of the new economy, and, as 
it expanded, it drew an ever wider circle of neolithic villages 
and mountain tribes into the orbit of civilisation. 
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By about jooo B.c. the use of copper had been diffused ova: 
the whole of the Middle East, but it was fat from universal. 
Even in Mesopotamia the cost of bronze remained high, and in 
Egypt thioiigltouE the Bronzt- Age the peasantry continued to 
work wiili tools of wood and stone* In the mure backward 
areas only chiefs could afford the new metal, and duy used it 
for swords, not plougtahares. Even where it was plentiful, rhe 
people seem to liave found it more profitable to empire it un- 
wrought chan to develop a local mdu$try. And so rhe earliest 
urban communities to spring up outside Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were primarily trading settlements. In Cappadocia, for 
example, Kanes was founded by Mesopotamian merchants en¬ 
gaged in trade with the local tribes, including the Hi trices, who 
ConeroUed die mines of Mount Tauros. Similarly p in die north 
of Palestine* where there was plenty of excellent timber as well 
as rich deposits of copper and tin, a duster of towns, including 
By bJos and Ugarit, bunt up >1 prosperous trade with Egypt and 
later expanded into first - class cicy-states, handling a vast 
amount nf traffic between Egypt* Mesopotamia, and Anatolia* 

The Medi torancan was now thrown open to the urban 
revolution, with all rhe ad vantages of n loti rime transport* The 
first: merchants to sail from Ugarit were doubtless bound for 
the Delta or Cyprus, the island of copper. The urban develop¬ 
ment of that island was, it appears* retarded by its wealth of 
copper. Being so dose no the more advanced eommunmes 
on the Syrian coast, die islanders devoted their energies to 
exporting die metal in ingots instead of developing ail industry 
of their own. In any case, lying against die rugged South coast 
of .Anatolia. Cyprus was not well placed for trade. 

It was otherwise with Crete, Equidistant from Syria and 
Egypt, it lies across die entrance to the /Egean basin K dm 
extraordinary amphitheatre of islands and mountains, which 
leads through landlocked bap and winding valleys inro the 
Balkan highlands and so on to the Danube and Central 
Europe. In the course qf iht fourth millennium neolithic 
immigrants found their way tentatively into Thessaly and the 
PeJnpqniiew, The earliest known settlers in Crete were also 
neolithic, coming partly from Anatolia and partly from die 
Delta, They settled in the cast and south. Meanwhile the use of 
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copper liad penetrated through the heart of Anatolia to die 
/Egcan coast, followed by a gradual growth of population, anti 
about jooo b.c. some of these people took to the sea and 
settled in ihe Cydadcs and Crete, 

Tlie agricultural resources of Crete were small compared 
with those of Egypt or Mesopotamia. Tticre were good pastures 
and several plains suitable for grain, vine, palm and olive, bur 
a great parr of the island consisted of mountain and forest, jg d 
of course the sea was a barrier to expansion. On die Other hand, 
abundance of timber and good harbours enabled the islanders 
ni a very' early* dare to take advantage of their maritime 
situation, The result was that the wealth of their towns was 
predominantly commercial, and the rapid growth of trade 
acted os a check on the concentration of power in the hands of 
large landed proprietors. The typical Minoan town clustered 
round an open space adjoining the palace of a prince, one who 
was high priest as well as governor, but primarily a met chant 

1 wince, with other merchants living dose by in mansions only 
ess rich than his, and with nothing to segregate either him or 
them from the test of die community. The very planlessness of 
these towns beats witness to the greater freedom and fieiibility 
Oi social relations; and this means tliat in Crete, as compared 
widi Mesopotamia and Egypt, the urban revolution had been 
earned through with less disintegration in the mbd structure 
of society. 

During die Early Minoan period (2900-2200 b.cl), in 
which the use of metals was introduced, die main direction of 
trade was coirards Egypt and the Cyclades, and urban develop¬ 
ment was confined to the east and south, in the Middle 
Minoan period (2200-1600 b.c.), marked by the development 
of bronze, we observe a steady growth of population, intensi¬ 
fied trade with Egypt and direct intercourse with Syria, 
Some time after 1700 b.c., when the East was thrown into 
Kotrire conquest of Babylon, communications 
With Syria were interrupted, and the Minoan princes sought 
new opening, in the 0 gno. They strengthened their relations 
with the Cyclades and established settlements in the Arrive 
plain and Genual Greece. These developments gave the lead 
to Knossm. In the Late Minoan period (1600-1200 B.c,) the 
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princes of Knossos consolidated their hold orer the island by 
tionstmaing a network of reads guarded by fort* and they 
extended tncif empire overseas to the Cyclades* Atgolis and 
Attica, perhaps even co Sicily, Their power was broken about 
1450 B*C, probably by Minoauised chieftains from the Greek 
mainland, who invaded Crete and burnt her cities to the ground. 
The empire held together for a couple of centuries longer, with 
its centre at Mycenae, which entered into direct relations with 
Egypt and die Levant Then it collapsed after barbarian hordes 
Jiad swarmed down into the yEgean and overrun the whole of 
tin; Eastern Mediterranean by land and £ea as far as die Nile 
Ddra* 

Mycenae was not a town of the Mtnoan type. Its nucleus wa$ 
a heavily fortified citadel* Here* well protected * stood the 
palace and storehouses, sitraunded by die dwellings of the 
nobility. Below the citadel fay an open settlement of craftsmen 
and mam who served the palace needs. The ruling dynasty had 
risen to power by its monopoly of bronze, which jt used 
primarily for war. The other centres—Turns, Thebes, Troy- 
conformed to die same type- 

The supremacy of these Myceoean princes was shortlived. 
They had won their way to power by applying die technical 
achicvemencs of Minoau culture to the art of war. In particular, 
rhey introduced the horse and chariot, ami new type?® of sword, 
rapier, helmet and body-amour. They did nothing ro improve 
tlie Hdppc of production* And so rhey succumbed to a 
frrsh ware of invaders, who, being armed with iron, proved 
more than a match for tlie bronze-clad knights of Myocttae* 
The Donans owed their superiority, nor merely 10 the use of 
iron, though k was cheaper than bronze, but to the fact that, 
since they were soil organised on a tribal basis, it was available 
to the rank and file as well as to the leaders. Ic was not a class 
monupoly. And so the end of the Bronze Age coincided with 
important changes in the structure of Greek society. 
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Many proofs might be given to shew that the early 
Greeks had a manner of life similar to that of bar¬ 
barians to-day, 
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TOTEMISM 

I. The Comparative Study of Ethnology and Archeology 

The tribal peoples that survive to-day have been assigned to 
the following categories according to their mode of food- 
production: Lower Hunters (food-gaihering and hunting}; 
Higher Hunters (hunting and fishing*); Pastoral (two grades); 
Agricultural (three grades}, 1 The Higher Hunters are dis¬ 
tinguished fmm tire Lower by the use of the bow in addition to 
the spear, the arts of potieiy and weaving, and the domestica- 
iton of animals, In che Second Pastoral grade cattle-raising is 
supplemented by agnail jure; in the Third Agricultural^ 
garden tillage, done with the hnr, is superseded by field tillage-, 
done with the plough, and agriculture is combined with 
cattle-raising. In these two grades we find further progress in 
the handicrafts, permanent settlements, intertribal barter, 
and metallurgy. At this level die tribal structure uf society, 
inherited from the lower grades, is beginning to break up. 

This classification is of course an abstraction. Since it deals 
with an organic process, k cannot i>c anything else. The 
Categories are not mutually exclusive. Hunting and even 
food-gathering are maintained in the higher grades, but with 
diminishing importance. Nor do they constitute a fixed 
chronological sequence* Food-gathering and hunting have come 
first everywhere, but the higher grades depend on the local 
fauna and flora and other mvironmenral factors. In many remoras, 
where the natural conditions are favourable, tillage and cattle- 
raising hm been combined from the beginning in the form of 
pastoral husb andr y or mixed farming. 1 

1 Hubhouie 16-29, For dir saSti of simpbdtp 1 hiTr omitted iht 
grade of Dependent Huntcrv Cuneni *iw* of EOinnism ur narvzytd by 
Van Gcnthtp EAPT. My <nr a has been ttnffrqgttffiwl by A. C Haddcm: sec 
iterate NTS£A (1904) 154, Russell 1* 96. 

1 CEuItfc MMH 85, Hsufiellremi i. 4S. 
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Turning to prehistoric archaeology, wc find th.ir the limiting 
grades correspond approximately to the upper pahtoliduc 
epoch T and the remainder to the mcsoJidiic and neolithic. The 
successive phases of a neolithic economy may be iliusmted 
by a particular instance. The prehistoric culture of the Danube 
basin is divided by archxologisrs into three pluses, 3 In Pluisr I 
hunting U already subsidiary. There: are small herds of swine, 
sheeps and oxen, but the principal mode of subsistence is the 
cultivation of barley, beans, peas, and lentils in garden plots 
tilted with the hoe. There is a rude technique of hand-made 
pottery and some knowledge of textiles* In Phases TI and HI 
the handicrafts improve and there es an extension of cattle- 
raising due to increasing pressure on the cultivable soiL 

These two fields of research, ethnology and archeology* tell 
us all we know abotir die prehistory of human society, hit 
they have mt yet been effectively co-ordinated. Tint eth¬ 
nological data can be of great assistance to ihc archaeologist 
no one would deny. An examph hes ro hand in the Danubtan 
culture. The excavation* show that, though rhi-st settlements 
were distributed densely and uniformly over the whole area, 
none of them was occupied for more than a bncf space of time. 
The explanation is supplied by conditions that still prevail m 
parts of Africa, A senJement is made on arable land, and the 
soil is cultivated until it becomes exhausted. The seechrnent 
is rhen abandoned and the cultivators move on. This is migra¬ 
tory ^gncidttire. 

Archeology deals with the material remains of extinct com¬ 
munities, It teds us nothing directly about soco! organisation, 
and some authentic* deny that this gap can be filled from our 
knowledge of modern tribes subsisting at the same material 
level. Are we eo assume, Gordon Ghilde asks, tlor, htciust 
the economic and material Culture of these tribes has been 
arrested at a stage of development Europeans passed through 
some een thousand years ago* rheir mental development 
stopped dead at the same point? * To this question he returns, 
quire rightly i an emphatic negative. Buc the problem cannot 
be left there. If rhe two sets of dara are comparable at all„ as 
admittedly they arc, it is incumbent on us to work uur the 
1 Guide DEC * Guide MMH 51: tee btW tu 61, 
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appropri,ate comparative method. This is a cask as difficult as 
it is important. All that can he done here is to lap down some 
guiding principles. 

Modem capitalist civilisation has grown out of the pre- 
Iiismric culntres of Europe and the Near East, which developed 
with exceptional rapidity* In contrast to these, rhe primitive 
cultures still sumvmg in other parts of die world are products 
of retarded or arrested development. These are rhe two ex¬ 
tremes r and before arguing from one to the Other we must find 
some means of analysing this courpli cation, It is a problem of 
uneven development* 

As Gordon ChiJde remarks, the social institutions of these 
modem tribes have not remained stationary, They have con¬ 
tinued to develop, hut only in directions dctcrmtcicd by die 
prevailing mode of production* This is rhe key to the problem. 
If. for example r we examine the Australian forms of totemism, 
exogamy, and ttttciarion. and compare diem with similar in¬ 
stitutions elsewhere* we End that they arc extraordinarily 
elaborate, pointing to a long period of development. But tiles* 
are all instiruiions duiaaeristic of a simple hunting economy. 
In other words, just as the economic devefopmeut of these 
tribes h stunted, so their culture is ingrown. And con¬ 
sequently* while we cannot expect to Hnd such institutions m 
pauEolithk Europe in the same form, wc are likely to find 
them there in some form. 

Again, just because of their backwardness these tubes have 
been exposed over a prolonged period to die influence of other 
more thriving cultures with which they have come in coniocr. 
Cultural diffusion lias of course opetaret! in all ages, but its 
effects are cumulative* and in these modem tribe* they have 
becu exceptionally protracted and intense. Here again die 
Australians are an extreme case. While retaining their paleo¬ 
lithic economy, they have been subjected in recent times to the 
impact of European capitalism, which is rapidly cx terminating 
them- It muse never be forgotten chat the primitive peoples 
surviving to-dsv are known to us only to the extent that they 
fiave been penetrated by our own traders 1 missionaries* 
government officials, and ethnologists. Its some cases they have 
been converted outright into proletarians* like the Bantus in 
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the South African gofdfiddi; in others their native instiui- 
octal have been arbitrarily stabilised as an instrument of in^ 
direct rule by the British Colonial Office* Such cultures must 
of necessity present Special features due to the abrupt nature 
of their ton facts—features which can only be explained after 
a methodical analysis of die effects of capitalist exploitation. 
And that is a task which no bourgeois ethnologist is prepared 
to undertake. 

With these reservations the comparative method i$ an in¬ 
strument of which we can and must avail ourselves if we are 
intent on the advancement of our subject* f It has been provedh 
as Dc Fradeiint cattegcously declares, ‘that wirh a more 
hunted scope prehistory cannot make progress: it comes to a 
dead end, tr marks rime, it sinks into quicksands. To attack 
all the problems along the v. hole line is the only r way co reach a 
solution, 1 Nor cm wc wait fill ivc have perfected our cools. 
We can only improve them by using them, !c is necessary 
to face the risk of error in order to discover truth. 


2 . Tht Origin qf Ttftmim 

Totem ism is the inagico-rel igious system characteristic of 
tribal society- Each dan of winch the tribe h composed is 
associated with some natural object* usually a plant or animal h 
which is called its totem. The clansm en regard themselves as 
akin to their totem species and descended from it* They are for¬ 
bidden m eat it,■ and perform uti annual ceremony to increase its 
numbers. Members of the same totem may not intermarry* 
Totembm *urvives most completely among the lower 
hmiring tribes of Australia. It Ur also found in forms more or 
disinricgrated in America, Africa, India, and orher parts 
of Asia;' and the European, Semitic, and Chinese civilmtions 
contain numerous traditions which have been recognised either 
* Dc Prjdfnnc 14. 

-Tfe abw h .tiftttrd ptiaiariijr agamt «acg th= spc£ ia. qk .nita± 
L N1CA Convcsth 1 , 1 nisr. tnav no; eat 

“«*“ ^ ****** permission. A, 159, ^NT 324, 
r 7 Th <L5 IIEit,,jn of tmb.Euiepqtt aifrtmm u ody toadied on by 
f*?* (TE 4. 1 i-4, and (gnoted by Lowie (i; i). On SanHIc. Oitiwsc. ud 
rnim tstmum *t ftabrraon Smith Rs, Gnm t $o. Ektaikh MSI 
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as actual survivals of tutctnism or as relics «f the ideology p 
fp p^i-jo iTs because so deeply rooted h which totem ic practice 
have generated* 

The importance of Australian totemtsm is that it represents 
the most primitive stratum of which we have direct know-* 
ledge. If From an analysis of Australian totemism in Its present 
form wc can deduce its original form, and relate both 10 a 
coherent evolutionary process, the result may be accepted as an 
approx imat hi n to die history of ttiremistn in general* 

The great majority of Australian totems ate edible species of 
plants anJ animals.* Tlic remainder are mostly natural objects 
like stones and stars. Of natural processes, like rain and wind 
Thcse inorganic totems ate secontiaryg formed by amic^y on 
die pre-cxisurtg pnem, In seeking ihr origin of dir sysrem 
wc must concentrate on the plants and animals, and the fact 
that most of these ^re edible 15 a petty broad hint tkir its 
origin is connected with die food-supply. 

The ceremonies for the propagation of the rotem species are 
performed at the opening of rhe breeding season at a pre¬ 
scribed spot, called the totem centre* on the hunting ground of 
the dan to which the totem Wongs. The totem centre is 
usually an actual breeding place of the spedes in quesrimi.* 
If wc ask wbar brought the ancient* of. say, the ubcheiiy- 
grub dan m the spot where ceremonies fur ilte propa^tioit of 
witchctty-grubs are now performed, rhe answer am only he 
that they came there to cat witdretry^rubs. 

At the present dav the clansmen are forbidden to eat p though 
not necessarily to kill, ihcir totem species, but to this rule 
there are signi(leant exceptions. In Central Australia, at the 
pcrfotmance of the increase ceremony; tlie headman of die 
15 not only permuted but obliged to eat a little of die 
speciefL As he esrplains. he must ‘get the totem inside him' in 
order to work lib magic, w This ritual infraction of the taboo 

* Out of loo mem specie* emtmeraErtl by Spotter ani over 

E 50 ate edible: NTCA (1904J 768-73. 

* Spencxr NTCA (1904) 147, aSS, Fnre* T J?, 6a. 69, 7», 9* 

The iiwjiKWT m belii anrtuaJly at the opening of the bending «asoii: 
Fpkt T J 2 j jS* l g 5 * 

ib Speacec NTCA (1904) £23* NTNT 19$, A Bi- 
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is derived from the general practice of cadier times. That is 
proved by die tribal traditions, in which the clan ancestors 
art- represented ts feeding habitually or even exclusively on 
their totem species 11 This shows that tocemhmi goes hack 10 a 
time when the technique of hunting had been $o rudimcnfaiy 
as to impose severe restrictions on the quest for food, multing 
in a specialised diet* 1 * The mremit dan originated in a small 
nomadic kind or 'horde attracted to |he breeding gromid df a 
particular species of animal or plant, on which it fed* It 
remains to be seen how this state of affairs was transformed 
into its opposite 

The increase ceremony is designed to represent dramatically 
the growth of rhe torem, if it is a plant, or, if it is an animal, 
its distinctive !obirs 7 movements, and cries, and in some cases 
the act of catduna it and killing it. Usually ii includes a dance 
in which the performers, appropriately disguised* inimick the 
species to perfection, and sometimes they make a drawing or 
painting of it on the rocks or in the sand. Trie original object 
of such performances was probably acini 1 ptAcrice in the 
behaviour of the species, wbOv: habits had to lie studied before 
ir could be caught. Later* with the improvement of technique 
this funcrion was superiided by rhar of a magical rehears.!L 
By mimicking in anticipation die successful operation of the 
quest for food die clansmen evoked in themselves the convened 
energy requisite for the real task. This is the essence of magic, 
MagEC rests on the principle that by creatine dir illusion 
rliar you control realiiv you cm actually control ir. li is an 
illusory technique Complementary to the deficiencies of the 
real lecfuuque. Owing m the low level nf production the 
human consciousness is as yet imperfectly aware of the 
objectivity of the external world* which accordingly it treats 
as though it were changeable at will, and $o rhe"preliminary 
me is regarded as the cause of success in die real cask; bur at 
die same time, as a guide to action, the ideology of magic 

it NTCA (igo+) pi. 394* 405, 4 334, jj* 

nc 017 AA 419 n. 6. 

1* 1 do nut menu thit (hr wtwme spedcs became the tilt Set, which 
cotdiwei w dtperd rtuml; cm food^iEhtim^ b« due it w» the s cedes 
on wflich tfae bmitrri aiivteinasgcd. r 
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embodies die valuable truth thai the external world can in 
fact be changed by man's subjective atritude towards it. The 
huntsmen whose energies have been stimulated and organised 
by the numeric dance are actually better huntsmen than they 
were before* 

The members of the dan have a Strong sense of affinity, even 
identity* with their toiem species, 1 * The men who Jive on 
witchrtn-grubs* thriving when they thrive, starving when they 
starve, and dramatically impersonating diem tn order to con¬ 
trol rhem, are Jiterally flesh of their flesh and blood of their 
blood—a rebtionsliip which they express by saying that they 
m witchetev-grtibs. Hence t when the authority exercised by 
the clan elders gives rise to ancestor worship , 14 the ancestors 
are not worshipped in human shape bur sn that at the totemic 
animal or planr- 

lt appears, then* that the first stage in the evolution of 
totrmkm was die segmentation of die primitive horde* wliich 
divided in order to gain access to different sources of food- 
supply* So long as the new groups thus created lost touch with 
one another, the change was merely quantitative—two groups 
instead of one; but St some stage it became qualitative, Instead 
of continuing to get thek food independently by simple ap¬ 
propriation, they became integrated as a pair of interdependent 
clans. The food produced by each was distributed between them, 
and this system of co-opcd Eton was maintained by means of a 
taboo on die direct appropriation oi the totem species—that is to 
say, it could noi be eaten when and where it was found, bur 
had to be brought home to be distributed. Each group became a 
lotemie dan* sharing its products with the oilier dan, How 
this imetchange was effected will be discussed latet- 

M die mode of product ion improved * this system lost its 
economic basis. The quest of wirchetty-gnibs being no longer 
a specialised technique* die function of die witvhtttj-grub 
dan became purely magical—to make the specie increase and 
multiply for the benefit of the community ;* 1 and die taboo on 

u Aitmsj man. pofnnug to j pHo-ca^raph of bunscll, said* That 
tme a jult the «ffit u me—iO ta a kzngimci 1 [Ml igCcitC; Spfnm A So, 

i 4 Ijudimati izy 

» %uccr KTCS (1904) 1*7. 
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the totem species, being now cut off from its economic origin! 
became absolute, 

Meanwhile the ceremonies themselves were modified* 
Instead of representing the activities of the totem species as 
Such they became celebrations of events in the life of the 
totem ancestors. This too can be studied in Central Australia-* f 
Tile ceremony is still regarded as necessary for the fertilisation 
of the species, but that i$ now done through the agency of the 
ancestors whom die dance calls into action; and m this form 
the ceremony serves the further purpose of ixansmitting the 
dan traditions to the rising generation, 11 In thi$ way a pro¬ 
cedure which began as an inseparable parr of die mode of pro¬ 
duction is converted into a purely rragic<^rcli£»iuui system 
providing a sanction ior the social structure which lias grown 
om of it* 

lit Australia the ideology of toremism has been expanded 
imo a comprehensive theory of the natural world. Just as the 
Social organism consists of so many clans and groups of datis, 
each with its own totem species, so the world of nature—the 
sea, streams, hills, heavenly bodies, and all that dwell therein— 
are classified on rite rotemic model. The various kinds of trees 
are grouped with the kinds of bird that nest in therm water is 
assigned to the same group as watrrfbiv] and fish. 1 * Thr world 
of nature is reduced to order by projecting on to it she organisa¬ 
tion imposed by ruiurc on society. The world order is a re¬ 
flection of she sodal order—a reflection which, owing to 
mans weakness in the face of nature, is still simple and 
direct. 

In other parts of the world, where economic progress was riot 
arrested at this early stage, the whole system has collapsed, 
leaving only a sense of kinship inspired by common descent, a 
distinctive aneesrml cult, the practice of exogamy, a purely 
formal taboo on a particular plant or animal, and a prolifera¬ 
tion of totemic myths- 

u Spcn«r NTCA (1904) 157. 

lt Lsmltman 21, |l, Webster 1 J K 60, 140^ 

I* Hamet NT5EA (19^; 454, 471, Raddi^t-Bcmvn SOAT 6^. R r E, 
SttijtK 1, §i T Dujfehtiui FPCj FUdm 14?* 
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$. The OrrVin fxogamy 

Membership of the dan is determined by descent. In the last 
century, following Bachofen* ethnologist* were agreed r hat 
dcsccnt was reckoned originally through die mother. Tb-day 
this view k rejected by nearly ail authorities outside die Soviet 
Union, but without any agreed alternative- It has rcecndy been 
reaffirmed by Briffiudt, who, argumg from a vase amount of 
material, in collecting which lie has shown far more energy 
than his opponents, has, in my opinion, proved that the old 
view is correct, 

Marty instances are recorded from modem rnbes of the 
transition from mamlineal v? patrilineal descent, none of the 
reverse process, 1 * In Australia* where the two modes are found 
in almost equal proportions and often intermixed, the in- 
defence of patrilineal descent rises in proportion cp the elabora¬ 
tion of die system of exogamy—a system which has grown in 
some areas widiin Jiving memory 1 ; and there is other evidence 
of recent changes in the Status of women.** Elsewhere the 
transition is known to have been promoted by contact with 
European culture, A Cljocta Indian once told x missionary that 
he wanted ro become a United Stares driven, because then his 
Iirir would be his own .van and not his sister's son. 11 In Nigeria, 
where rite transition is quite rectur; it is .mribuccd by die 
narives themselves to the influence of British magistrates, 
who persistently place their own bourgeois value on the reh- 
sion between father and son.** 

Reviewing the evidence as a whole, we find that macrilineal 
descent preponderates slightly in the hunting-grades, but then 
declines, rapidly in the pastoral grades, much more slowly in 
the agricultural." 1 This shows that the mode of descent is cor¬ 
related with die mode of production. 

In die pre-hunting stage there was no production, only 
i* Cf, Smith and t>ah= u A good cramp!* ef an Indian nxattrirchjtt 

uamfcmnid quite recjcniJy by the intfo d i i trimi q £ iMMy ii given bp 
EhfniH* ttt. 

Spencw A 150. 167, |a 3 , 540, 346. 

*1 Morgan AS e 6£L 
■ ■ Meet 49, 6t. 
i* Hobhotoe 150-4. 
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simple appropriation of seeds! foiiB, and small animals, and 
Consequently there ivau no division of labour. With the in¬ 
vention of the spear, however, burning became the men's task, 
while the women continued the work of food-gathering. This 
sexual division of labour is universal in hunting tribes*- 4 being 
due to the relative immobility of women during pregnancy 
and lactation* 11 

Hunting led to the domestication of animals. Instead ol 
being killed die game was brought home alive and kept. 
Accordingly csttk-raising is almost everywhere men's work. 1 * 
On the other hand, food-gathering led to the cultivation of 
seeds in plots adjacent ro the settlement, and $o garden tillage 
is women's wqrk, 17 Then* after dir introduction of die cattle- 
drawn plough, agriculture was innsk-rred to the mcn. :j In 
parts of Africa, where the plough is only a recent acquisition, 
the change-over can be seen caking place ar the present 
day.* 1 

These shifting tensions in the relations of tilt sexes to dst 
mode of production explain the rise of patrilineal descent. Tile 
process began with hunting, and was intensified by cal de¬ 
rating. but in ihe initial phase of agriculture it was reversed. 

How, ic lias been asked, if descent was origi nally matrilmoal, 
has ii conic about that some of die most backward peoples 
reckon through the father, while others, more advanced, 
retain the older form! The answer i_s that the sexual division of 
labour characteristic of a hunting economy is such as to impart 
to that economy an inherent tendency ro patrilineal descent. 
The reason why so high a proportion of modern hunting 

** Milifiowifea FAA Bancroft i. 66, 131, i£G, 196. 116, 

241 . 261 - 5 . 340 , Hei chdhttm t H £ 4 . Tft= need fur thtf men 10 unifl tin- 
niam,itred jjtc ibt their ivesjKm* aplains why the wurnm cam- the 
b^agr: Basedow 112, Rescue B 2 J. Laodtnun 1 J + 

M ZuckcmLaim 10. 


** (jodemm i^.Wcjraxnarck GDM1 1. 634, 2. 273. 

« Hebfwuse 22* Hcidielhtim 1. 14, c£ HdcL Punt. &P. 23, Ets. Pf. 9. 
u Lowie7l. 174, 164. Guide MMH 13S. 


** Krigt 190; 'Newardays ihia rule 


has been reba^d orroidsabJ? owing 10 the influence of European ciTiUsjttcm; 
witli tlie intnxlucrioo nf the plough or wbidi roam are ii«d, mrta bve 
conn: to do alj ffatghutg. because women nuv not work with tattled 


that the soil is tilled by wwntci 
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tribes arc patrilineal is chat tlick ecofitifinjc life Ins been 
arrested at tint level Conversely, when ivc find* as wc shad 
fuiii tlot in file: preIusio.il' <d civilised people! iratrilined 
descrai persisted to a nmii higher stage dian the rrlukdogicri 
data might lead us to expect, the explanation is that these 
peoples passed rapidly through hunting to agriculture- 

Wlieifc the nineteenth-celt tiny authorities failed was in their 
attempts to account for the rri£jrp of matriflineal desetni. Morgan 
argued tint m the conditions of collective marriage, which lit 
postcdaird for the early stages of society s die children were 
necessarily assigned 10 their mothers' clan because their 
paternity was tin known. But in these conditions no sigruEcauce 
Was attached to individual parenthood at all.** h was the 
progressive definition of individual parenthood, determined 
by the growth ot mi vidua] rtglm- m! property, ihai destroyed 
collective marriage. Morgan's theory is tiirreiore in need of 
modification at this point. 

In two widely separated Australian tribes, of which we 
happen to be exceptionally well informed* we find an elaborate 
code of regulations requiring the married men to hand over 
rhr w hoic or the best pan of their catch to rhar wives' 
parents. 31 Similar rules are common in other parts of the 
world* w They point to 4 state of society in which die men 
went to live with the clan to whiL-h their wives belonged—a 
matrihneal clan centred in the women. 

Another Australian tribe, die Yuknitihil has a trailrion 10 
die clfecr tint in old rime*, when t] ie men went hunting, dley 
u^cd eo rake their wives and children with them, hut brer 
they found lr more convenient to leave the duJdren behind in 
the ore of an old worrum 55 This is a remarkable folk-memory 
of the division of labour that followed from the development of 
hunting. When the first camp was formed, die women rook 
charge of it. The dan was cemrrJ in the women, and the 
children belonged to the dan in which they were boro* 

9 * A niiivc of Nm Bnoin once hwsc&l of ki?pg duet nmhcti, nd 
these likcvridc 'All ihrw of U* bore him*: Frazer TE J* joj, 

15 Spmecf A 491* Tiottitt sSTTEEA £1^04) 756-66. 
aB HiJJon RCAE 5. 145-50, BetfFjdj n 
* a kiddifit-aKswn TEA 40 J* 
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The primitive horde was of course necessarily endognmous. 
This roo is retnemhefed in Austral bn tradition. The tribal 
aiwcsiurs are represented as mating invariably with women of 
their own totem, 1 * i have argued that the transition from the 
primitive horde to the tribe—the comp leu of exogenous dans 
—was dictated by the advance from appropriation to produc¬ 
tion, and that the economic interdependence of the clans took 
the form of a taboo on the totem species, which obliged each 
dan to share with tile others the food it obtained on ire own 
hunting ground But why did nut cluse dans continue to in- 
breed like tile parent horde? We have seen reason to believe 
that each dan subsisted originally on a specialised diet, that the 
men went to live with the dan into which they married, and 
that they surrendered the products of their labour to the 
members of that dan. In these conditions the practice of 
getting husbands from other dans enabled each ro extend jts 
diet by obtaining access to foods wliidt it did not produce 
itself The initial function of exogamy was to circulate the 
food-supply. 

The tribe is a multicellular organism which was evolved 
from die primitive horde on the basis of a division of labour 
determined by the low level of production, effected through 
the rule of exogamy, supplemented by mimetic magic, and 
projected ideologically in the form of zoomorrhic ancesTor- 
worship. 

Among die Lower Hunting tribes these cotemic institu¬ 
tion:,, though they have developed right away from iheir 
original economic function, still form a coherent svstem, as 
stable and definite as the tribes themselves. But when, under a 
pastoral or agricultural economy, die tribal structure decays, 
totenuc magic, with its dramatic and pictorial representations 
of the sacred plant or .miniaJ, with its implicit theory of the 
kinship of all forms of life, and its practical function of 
bringing the external world under control, breaks up into a 
multipjidty of collateral activities, which, nurtured in turn 
by new divisions of labour fallowing from further develop- 
ment of the poductifre forces, emerge as the arts and sciences, 
myths, religions, and philosophies. Spinning as it does from 
44 Spacer NTCA (1899} 419. 
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the very moment —the advance from appropriation to pro- 
dtictton—a t which man paired comply with the ammah, it is 
the matrix of human culture. 


4. Tk Ttiermt Cycle of Birth 4 tul Drtitk 

Toremism has also left its mark on die life-history of the 
individual; 

In the beginning all labour was collective. The individual 
was incapable of survival except as a member of a group. The 
rej^todiuction of the group was inseparable from production uf 
die means of subsistence, 

Tn hunting iribti. Ixrsidc* die .sexual division of labour Jis~ 
cussed above, the dfliispcople arc graded as children, adults, 
and eiders* The children Iidp the women m their fbod-gather- 
itrg; die men hunt; the elders direct and supervise* ■* The basis 
of these age-grades is physiological. The young and old are 
dependent on the adults lor their foot!. In their simplest form, 
therefore, they are anterior ro hunEing, Originally those who 
were pst work were left to die, hue later the aged, whose long 
experience made them die natural repositories of traditional, 
knowledge, acquired an economic value and so were able to 
assert a prescriptive claim 10 the surplus product of she group, 

CfuJd-getring, on die other iiaui, was always as viral as 
food-getiing. Tlit whole training of the young was concen¬ 
trated on these two techniques and, since the female put in 
reproduction is .ii once more apparent and more difficult don 
the male, tins magic invented to assist it bore from the outset a 
feminine stamp. 

The transition from one grade to the next is effected by 
nles of initiation* The most important of these ts the one 
performed at puberty, when the adolescent became 4 full 
member of the group, trained for production and reproduction. 
The significance of this cnicuJ change—physical, mental, 
social, economic—is expressed in primitive thought by the 
idea chat at initiation the individual dies and ii bom again. 11 

The best iiuJj of this jubjrct h still Wd»tcr PSS, Thccc i? po 
monograph cm the bimrioti of women. 

*• Cf. Citttau 167: 'The natives hold that er«y smom event in phyjLcal 
life u equivalent to death followed bjr a muirtcTiotT. 
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Tills is one of the bask concepts underlying the whole history 
of religion, and 50 it is important w understand what it 
mans, 

The new-born child is greeted as ©ae of die ckn ancestor* 
come to life again—as a reinGmaation of die dan totem ,® 7 
That is why all over the world it (?. nr lias been the aismm so 
name the child after one of its progenirors^—^ custom often 
associated with die rule that the person whose name is chosen 
must be deceased - 1 fl The name b a racemic symbol, and there¬ 
fore magical* The reluctance of savages to reveal their name? to 
strangers is welt known. They are totemic secrets* 4 * Tiles* ideas 
are so radical diar even in our own family of languages a 
Common base underlies the original words for name. mark, 
kinship, knowledge f Latin JiflmW!, ntfa t ?m $ 3 gn^c,. The name 
and the mark are die samr tiling, expressing, the one 311 oral 

*1 Kaozeii 4 16: 'Whin j ctdld is born, the life shiM brought into being 
b no! a new lift- . < F 11 ti H&tgdjr ora of zhe fon^kthm eluE tt^tprars 
id thr new-boon And on die other lunJ P v. hen jm In Jim die*, lir vU-;-. not 
cels? to txisL Death don not inaply the extinction of life, uni y a tranainun 
from one Si«mr of life m another." 

IB Fr^j TE >, 3^2, 45 3. 4 at;*. KarLLn14.iT, Kri^c 74. Boll k MLF 505™ 
So id Dircudyrg-SagUtf Netncn. Cl. fncra GEHTS *_■. -7* 

Smith 41 id Dale 2 h 5^ To get a new name 11 to be reborn, n:maJe\ 
Gronhi- rh 1. 258; ‘Name ~nd Utt i n terpen cttzte; the name was 1 rmpht) 
charrT-.. beewe it omed she history m:t only l }* the beairt but of hr, 
antes tors and of the wlial: dan'. IE 2*7- 'When a new mm came uiLA 
the Family, the Norsemen raid crprrssly, Our JcErtSffiiln La tom again— 
lo-atid-« has come back: aid they nn&mid their saying by irrg 
tfsr «■ 1 * i rutnr to tiie yflitng ont'. In Chinee mi#g 11 destiny' ii the umi 
word as lurnd (Grancr 249). In Gtecct juttiss were bestowed by the 
Mon as fNonn. a 46.73. *f- a.a 686—90* Pi. 0 . 10. 49-55. 33 >d s« below 
p. 53.8), H«i« the new ratnc assumed at initiation { Webstar 40, Van 
Gcmwp RP 120); at niatriage, which was originally insepuobk fratn 
imtiatEori (Eimth and Dale I. 369. Meek 3*4* Hollis MLF |o| F dl bdow 

rs. Jtjv al COrcnatmn* which it a specialised ntc of imtiaripn (Hostt 77-98* 
M«k 133, sf« below p. 158); zn time of ittkneis. 10 make the parietir 
new man' (Frazer TE £, 534, Roscoe B. 1911, 04); and it purtfifation far 
hrmuenic (Aptd a* 4. u), pLcniksmon being 1 foztn of rzgcnnaEion r A rww 
name it aailirtied at the profession qf wj in cht Clinician Church, and the 
liguifioncf of zhe Christian name is explained in the baptism service: ’Gwe 
d^ 1 Holy Spirit CO this infant, that hr may Ik bom 3gam'. 

31 Morgan AS 78 . Hutton 237 , PLayfair too. 

** i : taM TE I. 196-7. 4*9. 
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and the other in visual form, the totem incarnate in the 
bearer. The kinsman is known by the name he bears and die 
sign he wears—by fits futon. 

Just as the ancestor is bom again as an infant P SO at puberty 
die child dies as a child and is born again as a man or woman* 
And the occasion is marked by giving luna 3 new name. The 
adult is transformed by the same means into an elder. This 
second stage lias been less pecsistent tlian die fim, but it 
survives tnemively in dtp ritual of admission to the status 
of medicine-man or magician, and again the novice receives 
a new runic.* 1 Finally * at death the elder is numbered among 
the totenuc ancestors* the highest grade of all. from which in 
due course lie re-emerges ro pass through the whole cycle 
again, Birch ts death and death is birth. They arc completntn- 
tary aspects of an eternal process of change* 

The re-birdi of the initiate is represented dramatically. The 
ceremony is often highly realistic—a dose mimicry of the act 
of dying and being bom from the womb; or the novice pretends 
to be devoured and disgorged by a god ot spirit ** 3 In the higher 
culrures u assumes a more attenuated form, such as the magic 
sleep or dream, in which ihr novice is laid to test as a child 
and wakes as an adult, 45 or the custom of dressing the boy as a 
girl cr the girl Ms a boy, 1 * on die principle that before acquiring 
the new identity he must escape frum the old. When the 
candidates fur ini nation are taken away from the village* their 
mothers mourn for them as dead, and when they return they 
behave like infants as though unable to walk or speak or 
recognise their kinsfolk* 

Another widespread feature of the ritual is a surgical opera¬ 
tion or amputation of some part of die body—pencradon of 
the hymeneal membrane, rircumcisjon or sub incision of the 
prepuce, knocking oili a tooth* amputating a finger, curt mg 

*1 Hflwiti NTSEA (i^oqi 7|ft r Van Gcunrp RP Web*tcr 374-4, 

** Webster jfJ, Hascirtgs 7. 3 1 8c Tn the profcsiitm of toito in toe 
among the Benedictines I hr tuvitf b LiiiS out on lii£ jrtiuld he I mull fouf 
eatnilrj and covered with 4 winding-5hect r die 3=r*fee of the deni k per¬ 
formed 1 wtt fui hodf T anil the whole congregation elurtts the Winw for 
him-* On Geek uutknon see my AA 97-tig. 

** Fixiua TE 3. 370-456. HYebsur 154- 

« Haliidiy H- 
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che hair/** None of these lias any util it arian value except the 
first, and it has been suggested tbir cireum ration was modelled 
in the first instance on the tile of perforating the hymen, 14 
In all cases the amputated pate is as a rule carefully preserved, 47 
and so these procedures present a parallel to the ritual of die 
dead, whose bodies arc preserved, in whole or in pait 1 so dm 
they may be bom again. The same principle underlies the 
worldwide practice of interring the corpse in the so-called 
contacted attitude—arms and legs doubled up against the 
chest—which reproduces the posture of the unborn child ** 
The remaining ceremonies consist: of purifications and ordeals. 
The novices arc washed in warer or Wood, they bathe m a 
running stream or the se^,, or are scorched in front of a tire: they 
run races, sometime with painful handicaps, ot engage in 
sham fights* often with fuul results: they ate scourged till they 
swoon* rhor ears or noses arc bored, their flesh gashed and 
tattooed. The physical pin incidental to most of these ordeals 
is everywhere explained as a trial of strength, in which failure 
means disqualification and disgrace/** In many cases their 
severity has been deliberately accentuated by the elders in 
charge of the ceremony, who seek to terrify the novices into a 
inbit of unqtij&stioiujcui obedience; w but behind them all 
lies the motive of mortification or purification* fertilisation or 
regeneration, fust as pollution is disease and disease is death, 
so purification is renewal of life. 

Finally, the novices receive instruction in sexual and social 
behaviour. This is done by homilies, caredhtims, dramatic 

« WehsiJX J^8v 
*1 BntfmlE J r 
+f WrWcre 0 

19 In m:-_Lrm tribes: Knsten 34-5* Krig* 16l F Junod SAT |. t jj( tf. 
Earthly 1564 SkiWi And Dilc ^ 104. Rostioe BE i$2 T BTUP 

144 , 154, 179 * I9S. In pe-dynatfit Egypt: CAH I. Z^O. S«men CAH 
t J77- Neolithic Europe: BurSdtc P + iG| f Dttldc DEC lnd« r.v. Bumh. 
Ncotkhw Grace: Paytie AG 150, Xurchoudide* 114, Myltttm 434 , 
FebJiri 413. Eardiy 7^ says etpredy that f ite iJci is to ph« the child 
under sirnilar condtcioni and in the same position 25 dwsc in which It is 
bwn/ 

** Wrbrtex 34-5- 

ft * ft, 59^66, 
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dances, and the revelation of sacred objects especially symbols 
of the sexual act, 1 * Hie whole ceremony is secret. If is per¬ 
formed at a distance from die settlement, usually on a prepared 
ceremonial ground, fain which all save the elders and their 
initiated assistants are warned away, often on pain of death. 
Thr actual initiation is frequently preceded by a probarionary 
period of seclusion, and when released the initiates are strictly 
forbidden to divulge to the uninitiated anything they have 
done or heard or seen. 


5 - From Tottmim re Religion 

Totemism dilfers from mature religion in that no prayers 
are used, only commands. Thi- worshippers impose their will 
on die totem by the compelling force of magic,** and thi$ 
principle of collective compulsion cewresponds uj a state of 
society in which che community is supreme over each and all 
of its members. So long as die united efforts of the whole 
community are absorbed in maintaining it at rhe bare level 
of subsistence, there can be no economic of social inequality 
beyond the prestige earned by individual merit,*® fhis t* still 
the case in Australia. The status of the Austral ion headman 
depends on general consent. There are no chiefs in the /Yus- 
ml tan tribes and no gods. 

The more advanced farms of worship, characteristic of what 
we call religion, presuppose surplus production, wluch makes 
it possible for 3 few to live on the labour of die many. The 
headmamhip ceases CO be elective: and becomes a hereditary 

tt Fk 4 ^-j 3; w Mow py i+t-a. Among mmr huritwg frit** immriao 
h followed immediately by nurruge, which aecctfdmgiy ii not irarked 
by 4 disdumve dml The infdamry atdtxk of young men ace ofren 
treated as a pre^uiufle far mamugr, and tfaictime mJkctd by men cf the 
brrdeV cLtn. Hence the worldwide imortuten af ifoe pre-nwptid e&ntoG 

EriSauk a. 199^208, cf, oi 2 i fc E- 1 % kJi.. F/fC 2- Z}$* forth 6, 
Hdc- 6, lah-JO, PL O. I + 69-S9* Pan* V li- In 

“ Ftaaet T 257- 

1* The ^ n r 1 " of elders m the Lower Hunting tribes is wdi Uhurm&I 
by Base 2 + sJLU Sptnref A 91 Old age does twr fcy itudf confer any 
dutmeuem, but only comhiflod with ipccuJ *bi%; thnrc h no »wh 

tiling » a chkf of the tube/ 
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chieftaincy. Tlic totem is attended with prayer and propitia¬ 
tion. assumes 1 lnman shape., and becomes a god.** The god is 
to the community ar large wlw the chief is to his subjects. 
He is endowed with all die qualities attributed to the ideal 
chief and worshipped ivith ceremonies modelled On the Service 
of the red chief. 31 A? a Greek proverb says, gifts move kings 
and gifts move gods.** The idea of godhead is a projection of 
the reality of kingship* In the human consciousness, however, 
this relationship is inverted. The king is believed to derive 
his power from God and his will is accepted as the will 
of God. 

The further expansion of dass privilege fostm an increasing 
Complexity in the divine powers from winch it draws its 
sanction. A - the ailing dan extends its authority, it a iincxc& 
die totem gods of other dans and absorbs them into its own. 
The royal totem becomes the god of ?hc tribe or league of 
tribe, and eventually of die state. Some gneb are conquered 
by others; wars between kings anti nations are waged again in 
heaven. The array of to conic emblems that made up the 
regalia of the Egyptian Pharaohs symbolises the fusion of 
tribes which led to the umiica non of the kingdom, and the 
ceaseless rivalries between rhe cities of ihe Tigris and Euphrates 
are mirrored in the composite and unstable Babylonian 
pantheon. * T 

Yet these gods never shook off entirely the marks of their 

**K 7 CA (1^04) 4^0-1. Howni NTSEA (1904) 4SS-50&, Tin fa* 

itigc UP thi enrol uiiotl of m uidliTfpvm . irphic dficj irtijr lit ^tidied, in 
H Office's aecatine of the spirit friiniLun. who wn simply 2 projecrion of the 
naEitrs' ubi of a hedirwn (^-7}, A good example of the tretmtion from 
aneesml spoil to uannx god is given by Jitnod 1. J24-5, On various ic- 
tettspt* to Jtmv due the Australians bdiev*d m God before cunr*c* with 
OLtMWTuflrt ice Spencer A *$9-96. Briflklki* 69B-9. 

4i Meek 1 iT* 'Tile workaday rdi^tnn of the jukun k ihe Cull rtf an«StQB; 
on the national side thu iMtis the fans of the mlt of dead kings* 
who become CF. a 'lTw sitline df the god Aiilr:j ii j replica 

in minostiK of the private enclosure of the diief + , Ricn whidi sre rli c 

ajqHtnpsn of those earned out rfuitt duly tot the living chief are pertocrad 
by the priest of Adang/ 

M PL jt J9^>e. 

* T Fceeir TH 1. 81, 2. 159, 151* l6*. <f. |S. Mmc 145-5. Robmion 
Smith AS 75* Engcb LF 
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origin* They can srill incarnate themselves in ihpir animal 
form; they still Have their sacred animals, which appear as 
their attendants or emblems : pi they are be go men by animals in 
miraculous births* fleligious symbofism is still permeated 
with remimscencie$ of the- immil origin of the godhead. 

M the totem became a god, die toccmie: rite became a 
sacrifice. In most pastoral CWnmUnirieS die cmie are used for 
milk, not meat, and so the flesh, especially of females, is 
tabooed,« The tncemic taboo was thus adapted ro a new func¬ 
tion. And meanwhile fhr increase ceremony had become the 
common meal at which the clansmen reunited from time to 
time under the presidency of their chief to pmke sacrament¬ 
ally of the flesh of thrix sacred herds, The meal began with a 
sacrifice—chat is, the firsc helping was offered to rhr clan god, 
who ate with them because he was their kinsman and enjoyed 
precedence over their chief because he was their chief at chiefs. 
Similarly in agricultural communities the offering qf the 
firscfmits to the chief or priest, representing die god. is a 
survival from the time when tite chief had been presented 
with die first portion at the distribution of the crop, 1 * Uiter 
still the same paurrn can l>e discerned in the ritual qf mystical 
brotherhoods. Under the direction of rheit priest men whom 
the class struggle liad humbled and oppressed a£e die firsh and 
drank die blood of their god, feeding on the illtmicn df, a lost 
efjuality* The belief that the god muse die in order that his 
people might Jive was already implicit in the tetanic rite, 
in which the sacred animal was killed year by year 10 make it 
multJply- Just as the sacrament is descended from the ritual 
infraction of the tetemijc taboo, so the rice of communion is a 
sublimated image of the communal consumption of the 
w ealth produced by the communal labour of the clan. 

M The ft-jotiiuj object u redded in the firir icntmre » * lepoainwy 
of the divine energy: Kantm 

to Kohmson Smith RS aa^ Rwctt BB (igzj) 6, Krige 55, Thu 
rule k net immanh Huttnri 69, Gurdon js. Ijm lull the iiwghux of 
plou^h-oina u. nktKtedi AeL YH 5. 14 (*tt bflflW p. Ei2 11- 90;, 

** Robertson Smith R 5 244-54, cf- Jtajtod SAT I ■ 595, a™ 10. 
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6 * Tctrmum in PdtolUhk Europe 

Most contemporary archaeologists reject the comparative 
method, 

W* *tuil frequently invoke ihe idt& jnd ^am£o of ^oncEinpot+ry 
avivt s to iHusnate bow aneiertc peoples, known only tn itd^tdogy. may 
h^vc done thing) of interpreted menu Sue save in so far as such madem 
practice and belief &re vied i- a mere gloss or eotnmemary on actual fy 
o^errei ani-Iriat object nmnruetk™, or operations, rfoe titigt u illcgi- 
E am lie. Tile diOughts and beliefs of preltiir^ic men have perished irrevoc¬ 
ably save m so far a* they were expressed m action* the result* of wkidh 
wst durable and can be Treated by the irdudogists spade.• * 

Tills grants both too much and too little. On the otic hand, we 
are not entitled to use ethnological data even as a gloss or 
commentary until we have analysed and classified their soda! 
conttir. We cannot assume, for example, that Banru idea* of 
the afirr-life are relevant to the imerpretarion of Airri ^nacian 
interments, because Bantu society belongs to a more advanced 
Stage than Aurigiueian. On the other hand, it is almost 
meaningless to say that rhe thoughts and beliefs of prehistoric 
man have perished save in so far as they are recoverable by 
excavation. The whole question is Aotv far. And there is only 
one way of answering it—by considering the nature of primitive 
thought in general, that Is, by applying the comparative 
method h If the problem is approached from this angle—if the 
ground is properly prepared—wc shall find that the ardixo- 
logists spade goes deeper dun is usually supplied. 

Among die palaeolithic remains thrown up by this spade 
are the bone* of dogs, These animals must have reacted to 
iheir environment in thr iame way as Pavlov's, because they 
belong to die same spedra. Animal behaviour is determined 
by the operation of physical impulses in response to eitemal 
sunuilr. In nun + however, these impulses have been modihL'd 
by social tradition, and to an increasing degree in propor¬ 
tion as he has become civilised. Further, the development of 
man's social tradition is determined by Ids use of tools—by 

il ChiMe MMH ChUde hu tevised hi* Jiriumic, ef. AA 343s 
‘Arritaolagy and anthropology ... are two complemcntafy Jcvclopn>cn^ 
oi -J : '- 3Q-trKe or nun - . ■ £,? niEituilEy tithspfiLjtbk as pjal^ifnfn'.^ 
3w>1<*gy in die ieicnee qf life/ 
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product ion. The neb individuality ol civilised thought* die 
complexiry of our social relations, the matnpic divisions of 
labour, the elaborate technique of modem industry—all these 
are iranifestations at different levels of the high development 
of the productive forces, un virtue of which the human 
consciousness lias eorjriniiously extended its control of ics 
envimnimnt, As we descend the scale, the technique of pro¬ 
duction dedittes* divisions of labour disappear, social organise 
don becomes simpler, the human consdcsusne^s more uniform, 
more immediately determined by the mere struggle for exist¬ 
ence, until we reach the level of the animals. To quote again 
from De Pradenne* ‘the more primitive the stage of man's 
development, the more closely is his Lift conditioned by his 
euTiTOmncnch** This is just as true of paleolithic man as ir is 
of die modem Australians, And in these two cases the mode of 
production, dependent an food-gathering and hunting, ri the 
same. The comparability of the two cultures is thus proved by 
their common economic basis. 

It must of course be granted that oil attempts to reconstruct 
prehistoric culture are limited by whar the spdc reveals. But 
what iw j the spade reveal? 

The Australians are in the habit of decorating rocks and 
caves with figures of men and animals,, drawn or printed, al 
These 'picture caves 1 , as the)’ arc culled, luve been found as 
far apart as Western Australia, the Northern Territory, and 
Queensland. At North Kimberley, where they' are specially 
abundant, there appears to be one on the hunting ground of' 
each local group. The human fibres arc of both sates* the 
females with exaggerated sex marks. Tile animals and plants, 
so far as they have bren identified, are all edible species— 
kangaroos, lizards, nalgo fruits.** There are also composite 
designs, such as a man earning a kangaroo, and a group of 
female kangaroo with cubs in their pouches Another com¬ 
mon figure is the tmpre$> or stencil of a human hand, pro^ 
dated by smearing the inside of the hand with wet paint or 
powdering the back of it after k has. been kid on the ruck.” 

For the interpretation of the$e designs we can appeal to the 

Dt l Vt:frnn r 12, *i PIttrn 2^ 

« g** i. 2oi -£* i;7-?o. ■* Gfty la 4, Etkxn zfri ■ 
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natives themselves, who si ill use them lor ceremonial purposes. 
At the opening of ehe breeding season the pictures are re¬ 
painted or touched up in order to bring rain or to propagate 
the specie* represented. Abundance of kangaroos and nalgo 
fruits is thus ensured, and women are made prolific-** This is 
only another form of the increase ceremony. Tht art of painting 
t* emerging into independence, but ir is still lied to magic. 

The technique is midr and probably decadent. Many of 
rite paintings -ire very difficult to get ar. There is a cave at 
North Kimberley with decorations on the roof* which on 
only be seen by craw ling a long distance on all fours and then 
utming over on your back .* 7 This suggests chat in former 
lines, before the native culture was broken up* the ritual 
was more elaborate. 

Cave pamtiisg is not con lined to Australia. The African 
Bushmen* another totermc hunting people, have dwimUcd to 
a few thousand stragglers, all in South Africa* hut at one dme 
thcy must have roamed the whole comment* because their 
pictures have also been found in die Sahara. Ifi-Giic^am, and 
the region of Like Tanganyika.*® The an is now death but it 
was srilJ living in the Transvaal fifty years ago, and the 
natives are still able to explain it* It is superior in technique to 
the Australian, and Wder in conception. One of rhe finest 
eitamples portrays □ herd of ostriches, one of which carries a 
bow and arrows and walks on human legs. 1 * This must be a 
huntsman who Eos disguised himself to get within bowshot; 
was he a member of an ostrich dan? In another we see Haif a 
dozen men dancing. They arc surrounded by onlookers of 
both sexes* who arc dapping, and they are wearing antelopes' 
heads* 7 * This an only be the mimetic dance of an antelope 
dan. 

With this Bushman art we may compare the cave paintings of 
upper palioliihiL France and especially eastern Spain ,' 1 The 
« Elkta 
*r Bkm 15&. 

11 L»key Surkkr SAP Adam 

** Adam S&. 

■* Adam 4, cf. Sdiapera 
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resemblance is so dost chat some authorities cegafd them as 
iht work of tlie same peopfe. The ^ahsohriuc subjects lududc 
simple frets, spirals, and crude animal figures; these are suc¬ 
ceeded! by astonishingly lifelike stags, bison, and other animals, 
hunting scenes, fighting semes, and mm wearing stags' heads. 
Another common design is the si end lied outline of a human 
hantL :i Tile caves show no sign of regular habitation, and 
some of the paintings are even more inaccessible than those ar 
North Kimberley, The cave at Niaux. for example, is a mile 
long. It has plenty of suitable surfaces near the entrance bur 
no traces of decoration for more than Jtx> yards. All archaeo¬ 
logists arc now agreed thar the primary in re n non of these 
paintings was magical 

Thcrc is of course an inherent difficulty in distinguishing a 
man disguised a$ an animal 
from the animal itself, bur 
some of the instances arc 
unmistakable. One or the 
Pyrenean caves contains a 
figure of a man wearing 
sag's hums and a short 
tail ** 1 In the rock shelter ar 
Mige a stag s horn was found 
decorated with three human 
figures dressed in chamois 
skins* masked with chamois 
heads, and poised as though dancing. ■* Tins is another 
totemic dancc- 

These paleolithic commiimties were tutemic. That being so, 
we must presume that they were acquainted with the totemic 
cyde of birth and death. And here again the spade < omc$ to 
our assistance. Burial in die contracted position—th* hu critic" 
posture—is nor found in Australia, but among more advanced 
tribes it is common in all continoits. Similarly, it does not 
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occur in palffolitkic: m&ennctio bur almost universal m the 
neolithic. 7 * 

Tile characteristic Australian forms of initiatory mutilation 
art siibiuassun and rooth-evulsion, Whether the former was 
practised in palaeolithic Europe is a question the archeologist’* 
spade can never answer, but among tftc remains of the North 
African Capstan culture art a number of skulls with die upper 
middle incisors missing. There is no doubt that they were 
removed artificially,** Here we have a palaeolithic rife of 
initiation. 

Tile sign of the outspread hand is still common as an 
apotropue symbol in the Mediterranean and the Near East, 
where ir may be seen impri nted on doors and wails and 
tattooed on women's faces. 77 In several of the palaeolithic 
examples one or more fingers are partly or wholly missing. 7 * 
This is another initiatory mutilation, and among the peoples 
practising it are the Australians and die Bushmen. 7 * A 
custom so remarkable in itself cannot have arisen for more dan 
one reason. 

Lastly, if these prehistoric cultures were totemiV, they must 
also have been exogamous, because exogamy is inherent in the 
structure of the totemic dan. The parallel is complete. 
Archeology and edinology concur in confirming the thesis 
laid down by Morgan seventy’ years ago, chat the tribal system 
Jus been universally the initial stage in the social evolution of 
mankind 

Tile archeological data, which were unknown to Morgan, 
are nor in dispute; yet, despite his lead, they have been left 
uninretpreted. The spadework has been done, and with con¬ 
summate skill. Why then, with the material in their hands, 
liave ius successors been so slow to put two and two together? 
The reason is that they have lost his grasp of the unity and 
continuity of human progress, k has become a point of 

n Buxton P i6j; ste above p. 48 ^ 

** Dc PrjJcfcnu: 16 | h 

7f bUcdmts 1. 509, cf. Scyrig 

n Mjcaiiiiis 1 F 45^ ji 1, 
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honour with bourgeois specialists in the social sciences not to 
trespass on one another's preserves, For archeologists to avail 
themselves of ethnological data, except casually and un¬ 
methodically. is ’illegitimate'. It is equally illegitimate for 
ethnologists and social anthropologists to note the bearing of 
rheir results on archeology except as an incidental 'cariosity*. 
One of them writes: 

What the jncfwopelegist fab with a i»t the pj« but the present, . . „ 
TKit some of the bclicfe and oiajuihs thus iweaiid and facribed are 
ftiriaisSj. like ihose of nay eirly nun buhej in the remote post and perhaps 
like thffis of imf own forgotten mceum, |j muhIh 

So the ethnologists treat prehistoric totemism as the anduco- 
iogists treat totemism rn general. In both cases it is ‘another 
story , wnich nobody is left to cell. To fell the wltole itory 
from beginning to end would not onh 1 reveal (hr present as a 
continuation of rhe past—it would lift the veil on rhv future 
There's the tub, 

*“ Geldbiweber +7- 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF KINSHIP 
1* Strwuirt oj \hc Jrihe 

THE primitive horde evolved by sdfndi vision. First, it split in 
two; dim each lialf split again into twu or more units, This 
gave a tribe of two moieties, each containing so many clam* 
Then these dans divide, giving a tribe of two moieties m each 
of which there are so many p lira tries or groups of dans. The 
basic unit is the ckn. The phtatry U a group of dans evolved 
from a single dan. The moiety is a group of phratries derived 
from rhe initial bisection . 1 The tribe is the whole complex, 
preserving the unity of the original nucleus 
In reality, of course, the tribal system did nor develop with 
such perfect precision. There were complications and devia¬ 
tions. Thar was inevitable in an organic process operating in 
different environments. Nor was it maintained simply and 
solely by economic forces, A structure so delicate must often 
have been mutilated by war and famine, and in particular 
cases we know that it was neconsriruted artificially by in¬ 
corporating new cLms from outside or by transferring old 
dans frum one phrany to another. Bui sudi arbitrary readjust¬ 
ments are a testimony in themselves to the vitality of the 
system and the strength of its hold on the human mind* 

We are now in a position to formulate more precisely the 
rule of exogamy. The rule applies to ail sexual intercourse, not 
merely to marriage . 8 In Africa and America the prohibition is 
generally confined to marriage within die clan, bur there is 
evidence from North America that the exogamous unit was 

1 Tht mairty survive* i* a funcckmil umr ebiefljr in Ausnalu, hyt 
it cm be nod all ev« the werid: Spencer A 41-3* Riven HMS 2, 
500-6^ KSO iOf-A Layaid y^jj. Morgan AS 90-3, 166-y, 178* 
Dtssey 1 jo-a, R*din 121,141-2, 16 j, 165, Eggan z6S* 287, Hutton 125, 
Hatekri TT r Fm* TE 1. 2^71, ? 14-514- i- ^ 74 * b *19, m. 

125* 150. 266. 280. 

£ Hoilis NLF 6, Ro^oc BTUP 33, l-Cucten 153, Curdou 194. 
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formerly the phratry, 5 md in the more backward Australian 
tribes it is s-oll the moiety. 4 The exogamy of flic phratry 
daces from the timr when chat unit had been a single elan, and 
die exogamy of the moiety cakes its back to the origin of the 
rtde in rJie uiicid bisection of the horde. 

The moieties mark the decisive seep m the construction of 
the system —derisive because k was the firsr* The continuous 
iiitermamagc characteristic of a tribe divided into exogamous 
moieties produces automatically an intricate network of 
relationships in ivluth each individual is bound to all the 
others by a double rie of blood and marriage* These interrela¬ 
tionships are reflected in the nomenclature of kinship, which 
is designed to express them. And the nomenclature tends to 
afrer die actual relationships on which it rests have 
?een modified. Hence the study of primitive terminologies of 
tfttshap provides a clue to the prehistory of marriage. 

It is a i imdamental postulate of historical linguistics, to 
which this study belongs. tint words change more slowly 
than the meanings aradied to them* An examination of 
these rermjnologies shows in almost every case discrepancies 
between the relationships actually exist mg and those implied 
by die nomenclature of kinship, and discrepancies of this 
kind arc evidence that the uomendanirc has been inherited 
From an anterior stage in which it corresponded to die 
reality- This principle was enunciated by Morgan at a 
rime when both sciences* linguistics and ethnology, were 
in their infancy, and the whole sttidv of evolution* physical 
and sodah lias proved diat it is corteci. Just as biology* 
the study of the structure of extant living organisms, is 
reinforced by jxikeonrology. the study of fossils, so l*y 
applying I he linguistic method to primitive peoples, whose 
history may be otherwise unknown, w'e can penetrate their 
past. 

Srarting from these premisses, let us review the three main 
t)pes of kinship tcmunology dis anguished by Morgan. His 
results were based on an analysis of I Jo languages from all 
continents except Australia- 1 have collected and analysed 

* Mdipn AS 90* Fraier TE j- 79, c£ Eundkzr COG 
4 Frazer TH I- 
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about i jo more, Including those now available from Australia** 
My work on this subject has convinced me that hh general 
conclusions are sound, but I have amplified them at some 
points, particularly in regard to certain deviations from type* 
which he did not know of or did not explain. 

2 , Tk Clussijkatory System: Type I 

The first type is found in a number of Polynesian languages 
and in one Australian, the second in Australia, Polynesia, 
India, North America, and parts of Africa. These ate die two 
i’otms of what Morgan called the classifies Eoty system. The 
third f called the descriptive system, occurs sporadically in 
Asia and America* notably among the Eskimos, but with 
these exceptions it k confined to the Indo-European and 
Srmirk languages. 

Type I is very simple. There are only one or mo terms for 
each generation. Ail members of my own generation arc my 
'brothers* or 'sisters 1 —char is to say, the terms applied to the 
actual brother or sister arc also applied to all cousins ro an 
infinitely remote degree. Similarly, in the first ascending 
general ion all arc "fathers' or 'mothers'; in the first descending 
generation all are ‘sons' 1 or 'daughters' or m some languages 
jtisr 'children' without distinction of ^ex. For tta second 
ascending and descending 'generations there is only a single 
term of common gender comprising both grandparents and 
grandchildren together with -ill their collaterals 

1 My chief scKrftt5 r apn from Mdtpn, arc vs i allows* AustraEja: Spender 
NTCA (ifa66, 77, 79, XTC \ (1904) 77^, 3 o- 3 e NTMT 
65-81 1 A 41-61, Hawrtt NTSEA 1904.) s6e% [69, NTSEA (JAI) ^£7. 

Raddi tfe-Brawn SO AT, Camerun 54. Oceania: Hom So, Sefigman 

MBNG 66, 461, 707, Ri*«a HMS 1. zi£-32, 177-9--- 93, £99, 341* 

576* 192- 3 . z- 506, Codrngjt^n 35. kw IBP 76, C. El Fos au, Firth 24s, 
L-yjtJ £27-52, Foirunf -7, l't Bailor. . !>r. WiliiaiBKm z. 5 4Is, \q&; 

Africa; Schpmn PTNS ji r nj r tfi. ziR 258 , * 15 . 379 , 4 ^ 4 , 

507 Pukooc 3 (1911) i}*. (igzj) i 3 p N T B 273. 292, Tocdiy i&$ f 
Rarcny TTA t. 1-41. America: Egean SAN AT. Rojas KK, Hodad CS, 
Strum SU, Ada: Ciaplkka *0. }$ P 41. 59. Man 411, EUkJjfi-Bnnrn 
AJ 54-6, Sccignun V 64, Frrrra 143, River: J 48}, Hutimi r 39, Mill* 
AN 128 , c&j. RN izS, L Hr N. Ertm joj, Lm Tuch-Hvri KSL, 
Szukmwk HG, Etaopr: frntsdimci G&B, Durham 
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Morgan aigued chat this type points to 2 time when there 
was no restriction on sexual intercourse within each genera¬ 
tion, My father may be my mother's brother, my mother may 
be my father's sisrer; my brothers and sisters ate identical 
with my brothecs-in-bw and stsrers-m-bw, and their children 
□re indistinguishable from my own children. This is the 
endogamy of the primitive horde. 

The use of a single common term for die mo outlying 
generations rc.fl.ccts tile division of the group into the three age- 
grades—immature, adult! and senile. Each child, as it learn* 
to speak, finds itself in die lowest grade of a comm tin try 
divided into "grandparents^ 'fathers or mothers', and "brothers' 
or datCEs". At puberty the child enters the second grade, and 
thereupon a new grade emerges of ’sons' or daughters', but 
meanwhile the ’grandparents' have disappeared * 

There are two icrms for ’brother and sister", one of them 
applied by a mao to his brothers and by a woman to her 
sisters, the other applied by a man to his sisters and by a 
woman to her brothers. Thus, in Tikopia jftfrot means ’ brother" 
when the speaker is a man, "sister" when the speaker is a 
woman; wrur means ’brother* w hen die speaker is a woman, 
sister" when die speaker is a man. These icmis are called Vsdf- 
reciprocaT. If A is ttfnm w 0, B ^ tains to A + Tie common 
term for T gmndpamii5 T and 1 grandchildren' is also sdf- 
reciproal. Thus, in Dobu tnj grandparents are fufrunj to me, 
and I am tuhms to thenu This principle is a radical feature of 
the ckssiiicator) 1 system* In some Pof)mcson hmi^nages it can 
even be traced in the terms for parents and children, For 
example, tsms, die proto-PoIynesian word for "father', means 
in some languages ’son 1 ' nr "daughter". In Tikopia we hat* 
fdWM, 'son or ’daughter', by the side of tomans, rather’ + 

1c seems probable that the whole system w as or 1 0 1 in \ 1 v self- 
reciprocal. Tliis u-ould give us an original set of direr terms. 


* Ik is 1 general rale -—id Atcsmlu almost umvenal— ih*z da- HJor 
brother an d Ham, together with ch«c ootJatenh, nc 

Ur^mli^d from the younger by fcpaxafr terms, This is. ihr ort!? age du- 
lineiiun durattcriwic ol the *nd ] i^ret with Krkhrriky 257-*!$ 

due ir ll not crt[jiJuJ T being pnahabljr burd on iciJitifstr m rtiprrt fif 
mitiatEon (Hirers KS0 eSt-^). 
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tramana iangcVai 
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Mother 
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tilWll 
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Father's sister's daughicr 

Shter-m-Law 


mm, ma 

Son 




Ultima 

mm 

Brothers xni (ds.) 


Sister's $ra (w.s,) 

Brother's ion (w4.) 



krJtaiu 

ixmnbtn 

Suttr's nn {m-s.) 


na 


Son-in-Uw 


1 

fon gem 

Daughter 




nattiua 

tamafiue 

Brother** daughter (nt*,) 


Sister"i daughter (ffAj 

arathrr's daughter (wj.) 


kedwtu 

enmutu 

StBler's daughter (m.i,] 

vntu. 


Datigfltcr-iii-law 


? 

luTUZOTia 

Son'* ion 





nukopuru 

Daughter* sou 


Son J s dJOghlrt 




Daughter's daughter 
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Ofwlh irnaj 



jhJdiai jRfi'aJJC’niijp 

tklitim 

tr« 

EnEuHawe 

Father's fadier 

thutidh 

Mother's father 

ntrti'iJJ ic 

irva 

: : ! '.- r :i - r 

Father's mother 

kadmnf 

Mother's mother 

m3 

urtfri 

faliurt 

Father 

unde 

Father's brother 

Mother'* dialer's biiibiud 

Icawltiiki 

nunu 

mzna-inama 

mama 

Father's- sister^ hinihaml 

~ Mother'i brother 

(f^tbcfr iu-Iaw 

Father- in-law 

Job 

talii 

mtithet 

Moth** 

junt 

Mother's sister 

Father'* trochee's wife 

tWWtliw 

atta 

men-jixa 

JETJ 

Mnuwr'a brother'* wife 

Fathers sitter 

m ether- iti-Lw 

ModieT-indaw 

t fttSfhi r \ 
ykupuki < 

/arma V 

1 L’unmud It ) 

toodier 

1 Brother 

flUMja 

Fiifie? j bmrhers >on 

Mother's smcr'i seo 

wittewa 

bm 

Mother's brother's *nn 

FiihcJ i liter's wo 

botW-in-Liw 

Brother-in-law 

■rkikua \ i 
^kupuLiJ , 

. ^akka \ 

| xd^r D rEu/ 


S liter 


FilterV brother'* ditigli«r 

Mother P i sitter's daoghier 

itupa 

rad me 

COtoP 

Mother'i brother" a daitghm 

Fitter's sistn'i daughter 

ssjEccr-in-liw 

iiiiter-iii-li* 

htaki 

koduliu 

am 

Son 

rwphew 

Brother 1 ! ion (oia) 

son ) 

diimimirn 

itif h-liludil 
aUtiAl 

Brother’^ son (#j.) 

Sister"! son (mi) 

jmMR-Lrw 

Soo- m 4a w 

bblu. 

kutimru 

dn%Wr 

Daughter 

cuccc 

Brother's diughxxr (nts-j 

Sister** daughter [m^ r j 

ihidmirra 

mcna-Wiilu 

Brothel* diugJutT (Wi) 

Sisin i daughter (ct J-) 

dlughttr-t^law 

DairglitET-m-Jjiv 

kidjtmi 

majiairia dy 

gOlldiOEl 

Scm v i son 

dm ruin 

Daughter"* wn 

kidlwns 

manamaralu 

grand daughter 

Son s daughter 

thunthi 

Dai/ghctr'* dau^hwr 
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£jrjpi!jrt_ri?7i of Z*htt I 
Tbf £m column givs 4 lbs af itkuamliips trending *i far » thc first 

CpELiCCtal 3itir of dacmL Abktrvritio&S- m 4. nun speikin^ r wa v^rain 

sp«kmg. 

Columns I —III >}low FiO-w nblionilupi ;trc Elus^i£cd in Types I in-d 
H of the da^ificHory and (Sli) its rii* dreriptiyc sptffii. The 

categories are delimited in- liorizottul lines. 

The remaining column* give ih? actual i^maaoJcgy of five languages- 
Some details hjFfi been omind Dobu (PbljnnLii tonforrm to Tjrpe T 
except in having iepjtraw mm?, for die pmno-m-Ejw, IttoiIiet's children 
[w.i.} and idtej's children fm-s.), whidh are all drvclopitiextn in the ditec- 
ritm cf Type 11. Tikopu » Polynesu) is inrcnneduic berween Types 1 and II. 
The duplicate termi for brecher ind i»trr in these two language are u&ed 
i[retarding to (he sex of the speaker. Unbiinn* {S. Austtaiu: and TrJugU 
£SL India’i Ibrieng to Type H. The duplicate terms for brother and mr.tr in 
diesc two languages are used ro dutingutfik iht cider and younger in relation 
DO tfle speaker. As applied Kf die onbo-amsms, they difpgililb the fit her* 
elder bmthErs r children from lile talker! younger frtothgrs* ^hiiilrrn, 
the mother's elder sisters* children from: the muther J s younger listerT 
children. The dewfjprrre system it exemphfied by English, 

SourctI? Famine 37* Fifth 34S and RiVer* HMS u *99, 54!, S&rr.Cn: and 
Gillen NTCA 6-6, Morgm SCA >:] no. 

one of which was used between alternate generations, the 
second between adpeenr generations, and the third within the 
same generation. And the three terms would correspond to die 
different modes of behaviour characteristic of the three age- 
grades. 

Morgan's interpretation of Type I was challenged by Rivers 
cn the ground that the most primitive type of the dassificarury 
system is not likely tp have been preserved by die Polynesians 
10 the exclusion of other more backward peoples. His own 
view was ifaac the Polynesian terminologies ox this type are 
degenerate. The distinctions lacking in these languages, as 
compared with Type C, have been lost. This is not borne out 
by the internal evidence, so far as it has been collated. The 
Polynesian words for 'mother** brother" or 'father's sister'* 
where they exist, are either isolated forms, confined to one 
language or locality and therefore not referable to die ptoto- 
Polynesian system, or else they are compounds based an the 
primacy words for "father V mother \ 'brother'* sister 1 , 
wtiich are distributed With remarkable uniformity over die 
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wboJe regions Futuna 'mother's brother', from fu* 

'brother' and tim 'mother's Nokareoki ngimii-itmA 'father's 
from ngmr risrrr* and huna MaiW." The Tonga word 
for the mother'£ brother's smi or daughter is compounded in 
the same way from the primary semis for these three rda- 
tiorts-flips i, tiiin kt-a-j mts nnjJ, while the corresponding word in 
Fiji means IrreraJly com'siminu,* and is therefore 

properly m epithet of the primary terms for brother and 
lister. It these compounds are secondary, as they dearly must 
be ¥ so are rhe cits ti net ions they serve to mark- 
lt is true tlui Polynesian society is in mum- respects ad¬ 
vanced. but it hid no metallurgy, This should he considered in 
conjunction with anodier cironnMance* Tile Polynesian am, 
wbech consists of a multitude of small islands scattered over a 
vait expanse oi the Pacific, ft rhe most uniform Jirti^uistic 
domain in the world The Polynesians colonised it between the 
tcndi and EiUirtrcnrh centuries a,d,— a navigational foat which 
shows {hat their culture Was riien more advanced than ir is 
now* In other words, after reaching die zenith marked by the 
period of migrations* theft culture stagnated, lliat explains 
wliy their languages have suffered so little change during the 

+ f TEic widt range of die pmtiaiy MjtjchWi letmi mi E}f i«n fiom 
tfw folltHvuig e nmptey r^ia Tiithcr* occurs iti this iwn in Mmu, 
Tnfariuid. Tube-tub^ Ns*- lidded, Bugatu, Florida. £ddjra™. C naAzL 
Pcnteewt, Fiji Samoq, stud df. iffimn {Tikopu + Afiiwi, F-stuia, 
FfebuJ, femurr (Kapn), fi rtj. (Kingston!), tjawi (Nf™. Tungi), jjkmi (Duif h 
cf. fifl* "moihfx j, rfma (Arjuteom, et" rip} 'grisidpremJm-fn 
rjfrrE«s [Kwacipn, cf. *in^ muihrr i. fa ^Tavtu, cf, Njv;sirib jijwijni-ra 
■ftdiefs min*\ -mt {Nakaimta. cf- in# 'diorher’ p ottji brqfhrr* 

(JCayan). Ntoo, L&h, ttaomtub), hiai [Lao, Fiuf twin (Emto. d". 
Akhj «hn dititlicr v limner , w^ma (RjifbraftL* df. wjfrujj, sum# (K^io, 
VdLa La^elLi, Hiw* cf. Rafurnii tm**da f jTwibrf“i brother }, (Vsuta 
LaiUt RnwsJ, iry--iwj ([■iariii] etc.; hit* ■‘mother' ck^ut? iu iM* farm in the 
Salomon and Fiji, and tf, Unm yTtkopp, J=cttuna) k r/itiw (RajiW), me 
(Metn, Tube-tithe, Ouflfl. irJijsa £DuS?u;, iVff-ti (KingsmdJj, fir; '&wamfta% 
<tjm r,Ntw lirlud, cf. Aiiffoum rtmj 'ftthe^J h M- cl% 

1 Ust form appaif to be Jetiicd by prorope Iprani 

hu-^iw, DulF i?4jjv p ew.) K the second element dmotipg tbc sci 
either ttf the rebtili or of tlir ^ptaken hence Tjtiei ftju Wj ppwiitfif) 
'mnthet^ hcotflET. k CE also Mota ri-wt^c 'Jidiet's sistc - &C4« wi ^morhnr' 
with howtfii: prieSi 
* Mi fl^mtan 371. 

e 
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II 


period of (heir separate existence* If it should uxm out dm 
the migrations were preceded by * very rapid advance from 
primitive beginnings, the anomalous survival of a primitive 
Type of kinship sj'stcm would fall into place as pan of a process 
marked by exceptionally sharp dialectical contradictions* 


J- Ritual Promiscuity 

The primiiive horde has disappeared from the fact- of the 
eanh, and SO those of Morgans opponent whose sense of 
human dignity has been affronted may rake comfort from the 
thought that direct evidence for serial promiscuity is neces¬ 
sarily lacking. But, as we Juve leamr from tutenin-im, soda! 
institutions rendered obsolete by economic progress find a 
sanctuary in religion* which is of mitre-it to die IiisGorian of 
humanity just because it is a scarified repository of discarded 
practices and discredited beliefs* Long after men have ceased 
in normal life to do as tiieir forefathers did. they cling to the 
belief that their prosperity depends in some way cm the good¬ 
will of didr ancestors, and consequently, ac critical moments 
in the life oi the individual Of in rimes of public calamity, 
ancestral customs tend ro be revived. 

In die Axunta tribe of Central Australia every woman is 
required before marriage to have intercourse in a prescribed 
order with several men who stand to her in certain preso-ibed 
relationships, all of which except the last fidl within the 
prohibited degrees . 16 The act of marriage is preceded by a 
formal acknowledgment of the wider ancient rights* 

In die same enbe, and in many other*, every married woman 
is required once in her life to attend a ceremony m which she 
is treated for the time being as the common property of all the 
men present without regard to the rules of exogamy except 
that Iilt father* brothers, and sous are excluded. The natives 
say that the licentious character of these occasions conforms to 
the practice of their ancestors . 11 

In the Fiji Islands, when a chief fills ill, his son presents 
himself do a priest with a request to be initiated in order chat 
his father may recover* The novice dies so that the sick man 
16 Spawtf A » Spacer A 47^6, NTCA (1^04) 73. 
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may live. After the initiation a public festival takes place at 
which all rules of exogamp and rights of property are sus¬ 
pended. 'While it last$, J 3 native blandly remarked, "we arc 
jusc like die pigs/ Brothels and sisters* who in ordinary life 
are forbidden even to touch one another, beliave as man and 
wife. The double significance of tins ceremonial reversion co 
communism, sexual and economic, is aptly expressed in the 
native saying that an iliese occasions 'that arc no owners of 
pip or women\ The derails were recorded by Fiscn* 3 devout 
but honest Christian tnisstonaiy. who saidi 

We catmoc for .1 rru*m?nt believe due it is j mttt Itccmikm) o^d^reik 
widwilE JO Hi:Jcrlyj jjiJ purpose. Tr a par:: of .1 rfligitrijii, cut, 
and u tupped ro li areepoutk' id ihe intftsturt. Rut why slwdd it be 
JiXcptsMe tfl ihftn Uttlrv. it wtrr in joamJ wstb thesr oh?n pr^ent* in the 
put? 1 * 

4. T£e C/^mjlSfatory Jyrfiitt: T\fi H 

In Type II of the ebssifiotorv sys tem each category of 
TW I is bisected. There is a septate term for the mother's 
bro tiler as distinct from the father and father*! brother, and 
this trim includes the father-in-kw. There u a separate term 
for the father's sister as distinct from the mother and mother's 
sister, and this term includes the mother-in 4 sw\ There arc 
separate term* for the children of die mother's btothec and 
father's sister as distinct from the brother and sister, who arc 
Still equated with the children of the father’s brother and 
mother's sister, and these terms include the hrothcr-in-law and 
sister-in-law. The terms for the son and daughter are applied 
by a man to his own children and his brother's children, by a 
woman to bef own efuidren and her sister's children, but there 
are separate terms fht a man’s sister s children and a woman's 
brother's children* and these include the sondn-bw and 
daughter-in-law. The father's parents arc disririgubfieJ from 
the mother**, and the son * duldren from the daughter 

As in Type l t each term b used in die class ificatory sense, 
that i* f it coven an infinite senes of collaterals* For example, 
the tarn for the father includes the father's brother, the 
fathers father's brothers son + the far hers fathers father's 

** Fiaon 3cm 
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trachcr‘3.sun's son, and so on; the term for the mother includes 
the mother s sister, dir mother's lumber's sisters daughter 
the mother s mother’s mother's sister's daughter's daughter! 
and SO on. The term fa r the Other's sister indudes the taker's 
huher i brother s daughter, and rite term for the mother's 
_n,i ier includes the mother’s mother’s sister s son. Similarity 
the terms for die mother and sister indude dtc children of all 
5“I called father or 'mother'; the terms for the sen and 
diughia art mended Ly a man to rhe children of a |I those 
whom he colls brother and by a woman to the children of all 
those idiom she calls 'sister'. 

We sec that die speaker s genotniun fills into two categories. 
The hm i rich ides the brother and sister, the father’s brother's 
children, and die mother s sister's children. These are the 
orrWsuLS The second includes the mother’s brother's 
children and the fadirr s sister's children. These are die 
oss-coiLSins . It is important to grasp tin's distinction. 

The arcsj-miisms include the brodicr-in-Jaw. if the speaker 
S a man. or d* sister-in-law, ,f the speaker is a woman. Now 
il a ma.i s male crc^-rousm is his brother-in-law, hi* female 
must be his wife; and if a woman's female cross- 

bZZZ!? h - nunc b. 

>«cir^" 8 'T S | “d «-ife »« denoted by 

wh,c i ! wAi Lv? ^midered presently, but in 
sneaker i< = ! CCmi includes the wife, if the 

T’ £? ^ Ac s?«kec is a woman, 

k other words. the children of the mode's brother and 

father s sister stand to a nun in the relation of brndier-in-law 
nd Wife to a woman in the relation of husband md sk^Z 
W SmnlarJ)- tn the preceding generation the father- 
* the mother’s brother, the mother-in-law is the f^W s 

szitjr** a *-* «*«Ki 

Tf - !lT ^ J WOmW,s “n-m-Jaiv is Iwr brother's scm 
Ofeitash^^ &im5 0n the C0IltinU(,us inmmup of 

7 l,d Z *“ 
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beloag to the speakers own group nr to the other, Con- 
■icLjuentlv, just as Type I expresses the relationships charac¬ 
teristic of tin* endoganious horde, so Type JJ corresponds to a 
community of two exogamous roulettes. The difference 
between them, which is simply that Type II bisects each 
category of Type I, follows from the bisection of the horde. 

J. Croup-tnJfriagf 

On this interpretation, and on no oilier, the logic of the 
system is apparent. Hie linguistic evidence ii so conclusive 
diat ic would have 10 be accepted even if it ivere unsuppuned. 
T11 lact, however, emss-cousin marriage is still me tide 
throughout Australia, in pans of Polynesia and Melanesia, 
among a number ci Dniidiaa tribes in India, and in various 
parrs of North, Central, and South America and Africa. 1 * 
Cross-cousin marriage may be individual or collective. Out¬ 
side Australia tt is to-day everywhere individual, save in 
fir as a man who marries an eldest sister lias a claim on the 
younger ones too as tiicy come of age. In these condition-, the 
terminology, which mis on the principle of collective rela- 
i j 0 mi ups h is comradicEeJ hy the detmi pticric/r. Bur in parts 
of Australia cross-cousin marriage is, or was till recently, col¬ 
lective, A group of brothers are mated to a group of sisters. 1 * 
Here die nomenclature corresponds to rhe reality. There can be 
no doubt that this was once the case everywhere with Type H. 
Juke as the bisection of each category of Type i limited tile 
endogamy of the horde by the rule of exogamy, so the absence of 
lun-Jer distinctions ivitlun the new categories argues diat 
sexual relations were not subject to any closer restriction, 
Marriage was collective. Indeed, at this stage it is scarcely 
yotTvet to speak of marriage at all, because, as will appear later, 
formal marriage marks die definition of rbo.se individual rela¬ 
tionships winch eventually superseded the collective. 1 * In each 
generation the mm of the one moiety were the mates, actual 
or potential, of the women ot the ocher, 

11 RoHiiift i, J63-S4. 

I! NTSEA(1903) 173-S 7 . Spesftr NTCA (1904) ?},&. 

11 aJlH)UU£ 1. J-0, 
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Morgan's theory of group-marriage has been strenuously 
aid obstinately contested. It was published seventy years agn. 
fit it is stid being denounced as vociferously as ever. Jr is a 
wonder the old man Itad so much blood in him. Again and 
again we tiave been assured diat fresh evidence has rendered 
Jiis condrestous out of date. This attitude would be more im¬ 
pressive if it were backed by a reassembJage of the data, but 
apparently the evidence that damns Morgan i$ so vast that it 
* aw toe be collected) His corpus of 1 50 languages could be 
doubled or trebled at the present day, but ir has not been. 
The additional materials lie scattered about in hundreds of 
monographs and periodicals, and the standard collection is still 
his System <tj Cenwa&unity a/rd Affinity (1871). In regard to 
actual marriage customs, as distinct from the terminologies, 
only one methodical attempt has been made to bring his work 
up to date^-by Briffault;" and BriUudt is one of his strongest 
supporters, trenchantly crocking the unscientific reasoning of 
his opponents and marshalling cm hi$ side a mass of concrete 
data far more copious and complete than has ever been 
mituced against I uni. lit saying this I lure nor forgotten 
Westcrmarck s J littery ej Ilutnun Marriage, Tlte reader who his 
any confidence in that work should consult Briffaulc, 17 

Lowie unc of Morgan’s latter-day antagonists, observes 

r l l r r < *?.* oc “ 1 F°g rcs s a natural accompaniment 
oi the belief in historical laws, especially when tinged with rhe 
evolutionary optimism of the seventies'.!* So Lowie dot* not 
believe m historical laws. He admits iliac his own view of 
history is unscientific. Why then does l»e ask us to believe it? 
\\ ,iat he says here is of course quite true in the sense that 
Morgans work, which lias justly been compared with Dar- 
wtn 5,** was an intellectual masterpiece of capitalism in its 
prime. It is also true that Lewies disbelief in social progress 
expressed in caustic aphorisms about ’that planless hodge¬ 
podge, that dung of shreds and parches, called civilisation .=• 
is an equally characteristic produce of capitalism in decay. 

" IK t, 6.4-781. 1* *. t. 764-5, a. 16-64, «c. >• Lewie lz7 

^ Eegd* OFPS 15. u £*« 4^8. 
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6. Dtcay cj tkt Classificatory Systrm 

Since die starring-point of group-marriage was the bisection 
of die horde, the collective character of the relationship muse 
at first have been complete, all the males of die one clan being 
mated with all their female coevals of the other; but 
ivhcn the two original dans had segmented into group of 
clans, or moieties, the range of -sexual relations, though still 
nominally coextensive with die moiety, was in practice re¬ 
stricted co one or other of its comrituent clans. Instead of one 
collective union there were several. The same process was 
repeated when the dan became a plica cry, until eventually die 
rule of exogamy was concentrated in die individual dan. This 
(s the culminating point in the evolution of die tribal system, 
which, starting from the undifferentiated horde, has now 
become a complex of moieties, phmrits, and dans. 

After this point is passed, the gathering forces of economic 
and social differentiation, which' determined the growth Q f 
the system, become disruptive. As the mode of production 
becomes individualised, it is brought into conflict with the 
collective organisation of the producers. Each producer 
becomes more possessive as lie becomes more self-sufficient, 
And so collective marriage breaks down. Instead of a group of 
brothers uniting with a group of sisters on equal terms, each 
brother marries one or more sisters on his own, with the re¬ 
servation that they shall be accessible to the others when lie is 
away from home. Later still, having established a prior 
on the inheritance as senior member of the dan. the eldest 
brother acquires a curresponding right to the whole group of 
sisters, leaving only the reversion of them ro his juniors after 
his decease. 

The marriage of a group of sisters to one man is the sororate; 
the right man elder brother's widow or widows is the led rate.* 1 
These worldwide customs mark a unilateral development of 
individual marriage in favour of die sex which is now playing 
the dominant role in production. The converse of the sororate. 
known as fraternal polyandry—a group of brothers married to 
one woman—[s much lea common, because the social dominance 
xt d* htbekc wd {evince tee firifttuir 1. 61.4-29, 766-Et. 
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of tin: femdc sex tends to go with the survival of common 
ownership and hence of group-marriage in its unmodified 
form.** 

Returning to Type U, we observe that, from the moment 
when the moiety ceases to be tlw basic esogamous unit, the 
system contains a comradjcrinn, Within each category tliere 
has emerged in pranice a distinction lacking in the nomen¬ 
clature—between a man's actual brothers and sisters, bom of 
the same colleenve union as himself, and his dassificatoiy 
‘brothers' and'sisters', bom of other such unions; between Ids 
immediate 'fathers' and ’motliers', including his actual 
parents, and his more distant ‘fathers’ and 'mothers’, with 
whom he is only remotely connected. 

This discrepancy was met by the use of descriptive epithets 
—'near brotlvere and 'far-away brethers’, ‘true brothers*, and 
so on, Epithets of this kind, designed to limit ilw primary 
remu, are a widespread feature of the system.** They introduce 
a new principle, because these new categories of ‘near brothers' 
and near fathers are restricted to a definite number of in¬ 
dividuals. And even so they arc only a makeshift. 

With the assertion of individual mania ec rights it became 
expedient to distinguish the actual husband and wife from die 
other cross-cousins, the actual parents from the other 'fathers’ 
and ‘mothers', chc actual parents-in-law from the other 
'mother's brothers’ and ‘father's sisters'. The strain Set up by 
this innovation was naturally most acute at tile paint im¬ 
mediately affected, and accordingly most languages, outside 
Australia and pars of Melanesia, I tree evolved Separate terms 
for the husband and wife. Tile secondary origin of these terms is 
betrayed in many casts by their still recognisable meaning— 
’man'. Wnan', 'partner', 'couple*, ‘two-joined', etc.-* But. 
once admitted, this descriptive principle asserted itself at ali 
rhe critical points until the new unit-che individual family— 

*= Ih i. 618. 

®t f f4vps v j : * •— '»■ 

C4 Morgan 5 CA 36^ 
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had been finally delimited. The collapse of die dflLSsiikarory 
apteral of relations! lip was cluis brought about by the collapse 
of the tribal system of society. 

Before pursuing the details of this process Jet m see what 
happened to the Etinship terminologies of peoples whose 
development was arrested at the rribal stage. 

There are two mam deviations from Type II. The first it 
peculiar to Australia, where the tribal system rem aine d intact. 
In that continent wc find in many languages a type of termin¬ 
ology which is baffling in its complexify until we realise that it 
has been formed from Type II in exactly rhe same way as 
Type II was formed from Type L Just as Type II bisected each 
category of Tj^pe I, so Type Da. a* it may be called, bisects each 
category 1 of Type H* Just as T)y>e II restricted promiscuity by the 
rule of cre^-cousin marriage, So Type III restricts cross-cousin 
nmn-iage by segregating cetraincrass<ouiins as iimnarriageable .* 4 

Ln ah these tribes marriage is prohibited between cross- 
cousins of die first degree, and the whole terminology has been 
reconstructed accordingly, instead of one category of cross- 
cousins there are two, unimrriagcable and marriageable. Tile 
first includes dir children of rhe mother's brother and Bther s 
sister together with all whom these cab "brother* or 'sister. 
namely, die children of the mother's mother's lister's son and 
of the father's father's sisters daughter, and so on. The second 
includes the husband and wife, die brother* in-law and 
ststers-indaw, the children of the moriicds mother** brother^ 
daughter and of the father's father'* sisters sun H and so on. 
Ins read of one term for the mother's brother, the fathcr-Jn- 
lawi and all whom these call 'brothers', there are two, one 
fbr the mother's brother and his dassificatory ‘brothers', 
another for the fathtt-m-kw and his classilicatoty "brothers'. 
The same subdivision appears in the rrihal organisadon itself 
Instead of the normal structure of moieties and phra tries we 
hnd thateaeh moiety contains two phrarries and each phratry two 
subphmmes. 1 * This is only another expression of tne marriage 

“ ^ tWrtKm A A 395. Systems analogous to Type Oa, and evcai mere 
tbborne, It it* been mced m part* of MtLntiii: Lxyifd 143-5 3. 

s * This is w!ur u btmn a the 'n^hw!^' ly?™ Spettcef NTCA 
C 1 ® 99 ) T?- 9 * NTCA (19^4) 78-Sjp NT NT 7 |—5« A 41-6. 
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rule embodied in the kinship system. I miiac take a wife from 
one particular subphrarry in the opposite moiety to my own. 
The member? of that subpltmtry ate, in my generation, the 
marriageable cross-cousins as ddined above. 

The Arunta have introduced a further complication. Not 
only am ] forbidden to take a wife from the non- marriageable 
cuegoiy of cross-cousins—1 may not even marry a woman of 
rile marriageable category if she belongs to die same local 
group as mysdf. This restriction too is expressed in die terms 
of kinship. 

The reader may well ask whether in these circumstances it 
is not difficult for an Amrua man w find a sjkkisc at all, [t 
is, so difficult dot die extinction of the tribe is taing listened 
by its own marriage rules. This feature of Australian society is 
pathological. 

It may also be asked how these rude aborigines retain their 
grasp of a nomenclature so elaborate that it gives us a headache 
even to study it in a diagram. Here there is no difficulty. 
Hating no com to measure or ottfe to keep, these blacii- 
fellows cannot count beyond five,*’ but they carry the facts of 
kinship in their heads with a facility that nukes die white man 
seem stupid. Our terminology, on the other land, is Just as 
perplexing to them as theirs ro us, The reason why they have 
encumbered their classilicatory system with so many com¬ 
plications is precisely that they have been incapable of the in¬ 
tellectual revolution of thinking it out afresh in terms of 
individual relationships. 

Type Ila is everywhere associated wirh patrilineal descent, 
and it is reported no be still spreading ar the |wesQit dav. slt 
These signs of recent growth enable us"to explain it. 

Backward though they are, these tribes have been in con¬ 
tinuous contact for a century or more with European gold- 
digger;, sheep-farmers, missionaries, policemen, and other 
champions of our own culture. They have imbibed respect for 
private property along with belief in God. By banning mar¬ 
riage between cross-cousins of the first degrw, and between 
chose dc longing to the same local group, they We reduced to 
a minimum the blood-bond between husband and wife, and 
"^KtrAit, *■ Frazer T 5, 52, 256. 
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thereby strengthened the husband's authority. As Splicer aid 
Gillen perceived. the special features of their kinship system 
mark 'the initial stage in the segregation of individuals to form 
definite families in the sense of this term ;is used by ns'.** They' 
are an attempt to formulate a rule of individual marriage 
within a system which being moribund is too rigid to he 
radically reconstructed. 

Similar factors haw been at work among die North American 
Indians, wlio ptesettr die most characteristic examples of our 
second deviation, Type lib. In the western and central States 
the general rule is that □ man must find a wife, nor only out¬ 
side his clan, but outside the first tluce degrees of collateral 
descent—that is, a woman who stands beyond any effective 
claim of consanguinity.-' This too it probably a recent 
development, because some of the tribes still retain the simple 
form of cross-cousin marriage.* 1 

Most of these Amerindians belong to the Higher Hunting 
or First Agricultural grades. Their tribal i rati curious are 
more advanced and consequently Jess stable than the Austra¬ 
lian. Id them, therefore, the effect of individual marriage 
has not been to elaborate the classiEratory system but to 
dislocate it. 

11 ir weakrar point in the system, after cross-cousin marriage 
has been abandoned, is naturally the cross-cousin relationship. 
Some means Iras to be found or distinguishing from the cross- 
coustns die husband and wife and the Inn flier- in-law and 
sister-in-law. Most of these languages have separate terms tor 
die husband and wife, chough several of them still include 
the brother- in-law (woman speaking) with the husband and 
the sister-in-law (man speakingi with the wife." Among the 
Timicli and the Rocky Mountain tribes the children of the 
mother's brother and lather's sister, being no longer marriage¬ 
able, have been tra n sferred to the category of brother and sister.** 

** A ^9^ 

Mwpo SC A 1^4, AS 467^ 

11 Hggm 9.5* Ecitfanir L. 572- 

“ Mtwgm SCA 291 oh, *&- 7 f 34-fc 5 J. Eggin loj- 

11 SCA i£l aofl. 56, 59, 6 j-4, 66. EWibly »mr of 

iyK«t£ go bode directly 10 Tpp* L 
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In Dakota they 2re designated by rile terms lor brotlier- 
in-law thm. ihechw) and sister-in-taw (Jxtnfa, tthapm) 
with the addition of .1 suffix i’f*hn«k, 
rdtip-viibeyL Where one or other of tliesc expedients has 
been adopted, the terminology lias remained stable. In a 
great maty languages, however, the cross-cousins have been 
transferred to categories outside their own generation. In this 
way a fresh contradiction has been introduced into the system, 
It i,img in sum* cases to extraordinary confusion. Thus, in 
Mi uni farce, die mother's brother's children arc equated with 
the son aud daughter. Accordingly, ilieir rrdprocah, the 
father’s sisters children, arc equated with the father and 
mother, the father’s s is Let with the grandmother, and so on. 
In Osage the reverse procedure has been adopted. The father's 
sister's children arc equated with the son and daughter, the 
mother’s brorher's children with the mydier’s brother and the 
mother. The further repercussions can be studied in Table 
TL» All the dislocated Amerindian systems approximate to 
one or other of these two types. 

The reason why die terms for son and daughter have been 
extended CO the mother's brodier's children in some languages, 
and to die failicr's sister's children in others, is probably 
connected wirh the sporadic practice of marriage with rhe 
mother's brother's wife or die father's sisref's husband. 11 In 
the first case the mother’s brother's children, in the second 
the father’s sister's, will be srep-ebiidren, who in these languages 
are commonly equated with the true children, Such marriages 
ate by their nature exceptional or occasional, and therefore 
cannot have caused the dislocation, but they may have deter¬ 
mined its direction. 

Tin's principle of consecutive dislocation is not confined to 

« J&, agi tvsi, 9-16, 

®*Mmniwrirc type: Morgan SCA 591 oqs, a6-|s, 34-5, Eggan z&q. 
Os-ge lypr: Margin SCA iji n«, iS-i}, 46, 4!, 52, 55, Eggau 25a. 
Hie two types are coETtiaod with the mode of descent. la 8 out of to in¬ 
stances of the fwmer dewenr u macnluKAl; in ific ocher 2 tin tao-le of 
descent »i nor recorded. In A out of c a kawnon of die latter it a pun Lin tab 
to a it i* in j fril i rira l See below a. J?, 

# * %aa a 74 » Kh'ers HMS 1. 47-9, Juisod LBAT I. 266. 290, Earthy 

14. Fearer TE 2. 3S7, 510. 
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DISLOCATIONS IH THE KINSH1F SYSTEMS 

MrtNfNtTARJEE 

AiTiifflf Riiflirruhip £p/fi wjfjr 


Mother'* brother* son 

Son 

daughter 

Daughter 

son's wife 

Daughwr-m-Savr 

daughters husband 

Sorwu-Utv 

Father's SHtcr'i m» 

Father 

daliglbffet 

Mother 

son's wife 

Mother 

daughitc's limhand 

Father 

Father's rhra 

Grauditn other 

Father^ sisters husband 

Gfsaifitlitt 

Mother 1 * brother's sems son 

Ctitthoti 

son 1 * daughter 

Granddaughter 

daughier** iou 

Grind son 

daughters ditighira 

GtatufebughuT 

OSAGE 

Aitmi M&i ciuiJjp 

E<p*AUi mtb 

Father's iiieer't son 

Son 

ditighTcr 

Daughter 

sort's wife 

Dougin er-in-liw 

daughter i Eimhjnd 

Son-in-law 

Mcuhet's frnrthff's son 

Mother's brother 

daugiirer 

Mddter 

son's wife 

Mother ^ tffl'fi frife 

daughter's hidt-mJ 

Father 

Father'* iku-r* sot's um 

Grandson 

urn * daughter 

GraffcL-fjt tigh ter 

dinghies *on 

Grandson 

daughter** daughter 

Granddaughter 


America, It h also found in bkhm*m and m Africa.” The 
confusion to which it leads, especially m the relationship 
between parents and children, shows dm rise dassilicatoiv 
system has lose nxsch with reality, The new reproductive umt 
is the individual family, comprising one man , due or more 
sisters, and tile it offspring. Tlir dasriliaiofy system, designid 

%1 M^niuLinx trpe: Risers HMS 3. 2-S> £0^1, Iq2 (jAI mjrriJsricJj. 
lypK Rct*e< BB tft r MB Sellgrrun PTWS 117. ^5^ 

O- Bj toon i&o (ill pamlirb±ar> 
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for an entirely different unit, is filling to pieces* The next 
step, at which these tribes have stumbled, is to replace it witli 
a new system cesrresponding to the new reality* 

7 . The Bt&rlpttvt Syrian 

The I ndcH European family of languages is descended from 
the speech of a people which occupied some parr of the great 
plain screeching eastwards from die Ukraine. Some time in the 
third millennium B.C. this people broke up,, migrating in all 
directions, and their speech split into a number of derivative 
languages, from which are descended the Indo-European 
languages still living or preserved in written records. 

Some ardixotagisES would identify the undivided Indo- 
Europeans with the ncolitJiic Kurgan culture of South Russia, 
The tumuli or 'kurgam' from which this culture gets its name 
have yielded pottery, hoc*e-hirs + and hragmenra of wheeled 
waggons, This implies a nomadic pastoral economy wirh 
access to forests.** The linguistic evidence indicates that when 
they dispersed the iridb-Europcans were predominantly 
pastoral with some knowledge of ullage and metallurgy; riiat 
they were organised in dan serrlcments under some form of 
chieftaincy or kingship; that descent was reckoned in the 
male I me; and chat the women went to live w ith the dan or 
household into which they married.. Sfr They may accordingly 
be assigned to the Second Pastoral grade* 

Their primitive nomenclature of kinship has been recon- 
strocred by linguists, who Jiad no knowledge or the classifies 
uny system, fcrni a com para me analysis of the surviving 
languages. It contains sonar apparenr anomalies which they 
have been unable ro explain*** On the one liarid^ it appears ro 
have recognised no less than five different relationships by 
marriage; on the other, no primitive terms have been traced 
for the mother's brodier, cousins, nephews and nieces, uncles 
and aunts* Ac all these points it stands in striking contrast to 
the later Indo-European tertninoloeics and to the various 

*• j* t- Myrci iB CAH 1* £3-5, 

M Qtfhk A Mciliec JECL! 591, 

4 * Mriltrt lECU j 39-92- im furtftrrmj AA 40^*7, 
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forms of At dbs^ifkarory system just reviewed in all parrs of 
the world. 

Of the surviving Irsckv European terminologies rite most 
archaic is the Larin* Lcr us see whoc it cotrains. 

In classical Lann there arc no specific terms for the children 
of the father's sister or mother's brother, but the children of 
my father's brother are my pairuthf and the children of my 
mother's sister are my ttimtrrwi*** These are die oixbxousins p 
whom Type 11 of the dassificaton system equates with the 
brother aikl sister. So in Latin: these words are properly 
epithets of jfVafer and smr* which indeed are frequently ex¬ 
pressed, eg. jhtfer fetmdis and filter tofm^naut as opposed to 
/rater gmanu* True brother'. 41 Further, the epithets can be 
dispensed with. Frzirr and >oror often stand alone for the 
children of the father's broiher or mother's sister:** that is ro 
»y* they are used in the class ifimvoxy sense. 

In Type U of the dassifkarory system my father's brother is 
my 'father' and my mother's sister is my 'mother' f but my 
father's sister and mothers brother arc denoted by different 
terms. So in Latin, my farters brother is my p&innu r which 
is merely an extension of pater, and my mother's sister is my 
tfwferfjw, an extension of mater t w hile my father's surer is my 
omit* and my mother's brother is my mtcmenlut. 

Auanrulus \$ a diminutive of the Latin for grandfather* 
In the dassiilcarory system the fachcrT father is included 
under the same term as the mother s mother s brother. This is 
because* with cross-cousin marriage, he if the mother's 
mother's brother. If my mother's mother's brother was my 
auai. my own mother's brother might naturally be called my 

Latin has lost the primitive IE terms for son and daughter. 

41 The mm Kttsemnw wa* sofneuines applied generdljf to iny fir*t 
cousin (h™* oar Teusin 4 ) bur m ougtoal tinge ri fixed by m try* 
ftwlogY (*f0coisfi7i , iTiUji. MtfrMifir ice the mother & hroiher’i Km and *mtimat 
for tb* doihefi iiim'i icn ue both Lice, being framed by analogy during the 
cedifiarioti of impend Ronum W> 

4 * Ck* IS* z% Fw> 5. i + i. r PLuc- AwL x, 1, j; d Jrinh dr-vf-A- 

iWfAair 'beorhn,' Littrdly ‘tnae brother/ *1 to Wridr P troih« 

io rdigifln' (Old Iftlh fcsrfir + ht0d*T* or 'fedtEtV brother's sen'?. 

41 Or. Cf■, 24* 6o. Aft* i. 1* GatuiL 66. 22. Ov r At*#, 1.351, 
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So Itas Cdilc. As Vcndryes Jus observed, this feature of the 
lealo-Cdtic group must have originated in some social ihange 
that took place before the^paranoii of Celtic from Italic. 4 * Tlie 
Latin Jilfttf and /flu ore properly adjectives, referred conjec¬ 
tural Jy to /Wo ’suck'.*' They arc therefore analogous to pairutlh 
and which we have just recognised as descriptive 

epithets of the dassifkacory terms. 

As so on as we recognise the cbmfcarray origin of the Indo- 
European tmninology, its anomalous features resolve them¬ 
selves. 

As a dasaifrcatory term, IE had included the fader's 
father and rhe mother's mother'i brother. In Latin, Armenian, 
and Old Norse it came to mean simply 'grandfather'; in the 
Larin nmruulm. Old Irish omnttir* Old High German $hdm r and 
Lithuanian wytm, it was modified by an element-m affixed 
ro tile stem and transferred to the mothers brother. 4 * In 
French, Modem German, and Welsh the modified form has 
been generalised as 'uncle*. 

The mmsfercnce of *agctf to the mother's brother implies 
the loss of an older term for that relationship. The lost term 
was IE which had comprised the mother's brother, 

fatiier-mdaw, and fathers sister's husband- Tliis was ap¬ 
propriated by the fatlier-in-law (Latin mw), IE *£$/tms r 
standing for the fathers sister, mother-iri4.iw t and mother's 
brother's wife, was appropriated in the same way by the 
modier-m-W r (I -irin sooths)- Thus the retm for tile father's 
sister also disappeared. It was supplied in Latin by omita, 
which is related to Old High German oils and Old Prussian 
mu* both meaning 'grandmother'. From tliis it appears dut 
the Larin mita, 1 father's sister'* was formed by cjrrenrion of the 
stein from IE *»vta denoting the mother's mother and the 
fathers father's sister, just as the Latin aucircruhn* 'mothers 
brother', was formed from rhe IE term for the father's father 
and the mother's mother V bmtiicr. 

Tie father's brother and mothers sister were distinguished 
fbm die father and mother by extension of the stem. 
Forms analogous to die Latin puJnini and fttatir&tA exist in 

44 VMtys a6. « Walde Pokamy u Sjfc, 

** EinmiC-MiillcE f T y h AvgoCullB. 
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-nra mno-puRc-^N- HOMsscunflu: o? raxsinp 


Aitu.if SiLtienslip 

IE 

ItftH 

Fjdict j fatisrt 

* 3 una 


Mothef'i iadier 

— * 

4003 

Fj dirt's mother 

*ama 

. "*■ 

Mothcr'i 

*Ana 

- arm* 

Fidvr 


pacer 

hflitn brother 

*pster 

puruus 

MwUl l i Sister's hnatpaml 



Farh^r % mtcr s hustairui 



Mother's brother 

•sycicnroi 

# 

auoiKtdLU. 

l r »E±t£T»aEk-JiW 


P*ff 

Mother 


irririr 

Mann s sister 

►mirer 

CTUcmcra 

hatW J i brother’s wife 



1 Mother's brother * wile 



Firtiar s surer 

“itlikny. 

rmita 

■ Mothcr-w-iaw 

S 0 CXU 5 

flrochtr 


& " 

Father's kuiirn »a 

•bhriCer 

filler 

MnrW's vtiter'sscti 



Mother 1 * brothers son 



rather s sneer s son 



HroilLrr-in-Jaw 


Jetiif 

Smite 



FarW* brother^ dfqgVucr 


HOC 

Mother i mrer's daughter 


Motfier s brodusr 1 * daughter 



Father's sneer's daughter 

•gC.JIm.- 


SlStrr-in-Iaw 


gtw 

Son 


dlim 

Bwdstr'i son (man sptikingV 



SlSfft 1 * n>n (woman, ipmk rrtg \ 


rurptn 

Crochet's son (wj. j 


Sister's ron (m,*) 

*geni*- 


Son-m-bw 

8 ™t: 

Daughter 


ttiia 

Brarlier a daughter [ms.) 

•dhughrir 


Suzet j daughter (v&) 

iug*» 

Urothet'i daughter (wjj 


Sucer * liaughter {m.s.’ii 

*5an*£$S 


Daugft ter-in-bw 


niJtHi 

Sons an 

*anep&na* 1 


Daughter's seta 

□tpert 

Son f daughter 

*tnrpacia 

Dluglster'i JiiigliEfi 
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Greek, Sanskrit, OM High German. Anglo-Saxon, aid 
Welsh- 

IE *bbratlr and *wls5r continued in Larin to include the 
ortho-cousins. In Slavonic dusy were eicended to the ooss- 
cousins. In the other languages—excepting Greek, which v\il! 
be discussed separarely—thfy were restricted to the actual 
brother and sister. The terms for the otilro-cousins were thus 

IE comprising the brother-in-law and malt cross- 

cousins, was appropriated by die brother-in-law : v Latin iru/r). 
The feminine was appropriated in die same way by 

the tcT-In-Iaw (Latin This removed the terms for 

ctoss-eousin5 + 

IE *stumt and *dhnghlrr were restricted to the actual son and 
daughter, except in Iialo-Cekic* where they disappeared- This 
removed die deUgnariom for a man’s brother's children ami a 
woman's listers children. IE which had comprised 

die daughter's husbands a man's sister's son, and a woman i 
brother's son* and its feminine *snus& r were resiTiceed to the 
daughter's husband and son's wile respectively (Latin gmf 
and" mints). The terms for nephews and nieces were thus 
eliminated. 

We hare seen that, with cros$HCoiism marriage, my father's 
father is my mother '$ mother's brother. So, speaking as a man, 
my son's son is my sh rrer's daughter's son. These are reciprocal 
relationships- Accordingly! just as IE was divided 

between the grandfather and the: mother's brother, the larrer 
bein^ eventually generalised as ^uncle*. so its xeapraeal 
was divided between the grandson and the sister's 
son* die latter being generalised as 'nephew'- But* whereas the 
second use of was marked by modifying the stem h the 

corrtipondmg use of *anfp$ttef was not. and consecjueisily tile 
division was less definite. In Sanskrit it was restricted to the 
grandson, in Old Irish to the lister's son: in Greek, Old 
Norse, Old High Gevnom and Old Slavonic it was generalised 
as 'nephew': in L,icin 4 Old lathuanian, and Angfr-Swan it 
flucEimted between the nephew and die grandson, 

* - TH-* Gk. ^Tpe-ii which i* witheut parallel in the rnhet languages, 
wia formtd cn the italugy of 
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There 1 remains IE * mater, denoting the husband's brother's 
wi ftJ* This term is alien to the ctassifiearory .ystem, in which 
the husband's brother's wife is identified with tkt sister.** It 
belongs there fore to the last phase of the parent language, in 
which, as we have seen, the social unit was the group of 
brothers living with their wives, who came from other groups. 

The Itodo-European unme tiefari nv thus fills inm place as a 
normal specimen of the da&ufkatory system, Type II, Ie was 
re const meted by regime ting each term to one of its several 
applications, the nearer relationships being preferred to the 
more remote and relationships Through the husband to rela¬ 
tionship;; through die wife. New terms were found for ihe 
deprived categories by modifications of the stem, descriptive 
epithets, and in some cases by transference to other genera¬ 
tions, These are the same expedients rhar we hive seen at work 
in primitive languages ail over the world. Tin: !ndo-Europe.tn 
system begins where the others leave off. If we put all the 
evidence together, we cannot fad to recognise in it a single, 
continuous historical process. In particular,, the tendency we 
iiave noted in the Ihdo-Eurupean system to distort terms by 
extending them beyond their proper generation confirms our 
analysis of the more extensive Jjs]oc;tt (oils characteristic of the 
North American languages. And tlie reason why tins tendency 
was carried further in those languages than in Indo-European 
is thar ibe Amerindians have failed rg advance beyond tribalism, 
whereas the Indo-European-sp^ahing peoples progressed so 
rapidly char after only a brief period of instability their whole 
system was reorganised on a new foundation. 

Tins new foundation wa$ flic individual family. In the 
descriptive system, the father is distinguished iiwn his bi others, 
the mother from her sisters, the broihris and sisters from 
the enho-oousins* the sons and daughters from the nephews 
and nieces; the fat her-in-law and modier-in-liw* brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law, iondn-hw and daughter-iu-Lw, are 

1.it. tMifrint T Gk. SL yjfjr,. O, Sf. fifty* DticcfpttTc terns 

T-nr dm rfEatforffhip art not nncommoa in tlMMifiaOWf lyHtmsr Morgan 
SCA I9I nos. 59, 61* as. I-S. 4 . to r Ss%nma ?TX$ uS, 179, 
Kosax B (1911) C 3 0 etc. 

** Morgan SCA £91 jyj- 64, Eggia io£ ete 
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ako denoted hy distinctive terms. The family h defined. 
On the other miid, in contrast to Type II of the dassifi- 
cattity system, the father's bnjthcr and sister are merged 
with the mothers, the ortho-cousins with die cross-cousins, 
the brother's children with the sister's^ the paternal grand¬ 
parents with the maternal, the $on% cliildrcn with tlie 
daughter's. These dtsrmcrions, dictated by cross-comiti mar¬ 
riage, have become sirperfluous. 

When Morgan was working on these problems, the materials 
for recon$miciing the Indo-European nomeiichuurr were 
not available; yet it was he who first drew attention to 
the importance qf the dassifiratory system for Indo-Ein^pean 
linguistics, « He saw that the descriptive system character¬ 
istic of our languages could not be original. If subsequent 
workers had falluwed his lead, the luoo-European nomen¬ 
clature would have been explained long ago. 

Morgan's theory of the classiDcatory system was accepted hy 
rhe classical Australian field-anthropologists—Fiscal, Hawitiv 
Spencer and Gillen—who brought to light after hit death new 
data confirming his conclusions, Fison's only hesitation was 
prompted, as he candidly admitted in a Jcrier to Morgan, hy 
tlie scandal caused among his religtmis colleagues^ Morgan 
himself had trouble with the Rev, J. H r Mcllvaine, bis local 
minister, to whom he submitted die proofs of his Ancient 
Scatty with the object of deleting anything chat might be 
judged incompatible with the Old Testament. When the 
book was published* his spiritual adviser, blinded it seems by 
affection for I us friend, wrote to him: a I think it a great work, 
and decidedly the strongest argument against the Oanvlniam 

^ AS 491, (f, W. H. R, Rivets is Huripy 7. 70J. 

41 E-uaq wrote- 'In my own mini I accept it [the Undivided Commune,. 
“• *? hwJe] a »ufEdt*»|y proved, but I do roc pw.iheiy 

It for ihtie two KSore: (l) t Cipett violent opposition ird thnr- 
fore motved to nirnjw « fir as possible tfw ground of cotitiurrnr; 
die^Umtrdkd Conrntime roes** nothing more w less than "ptomitoutp” 
ana th» would be trmbly shocking to many of my best friends among ou, 
mwisKis. ... In (hart, t Jo not doubt the f«nw tihcenc* of the Un¬ 
divided Cemraune, hut J do out consider it IWcessm Tor m» purple to 
*ss«t CL and moteovcT (owing u. my wworadino*) « Wrre better hoc me n» 
w aisetr « so iow ic assminn is nMctttar' (Stem i6i, l ife u therm- 
*m, whupenDg readies mu person m«k ‘ 
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and in favour of the permaoero species that ha$ ever been 
given to the world** 1 * 

Others were not so easily taken in. Mart immediately 
acclaimed it. as he lud aedaimed the Origin cf Specks at a time 
when it was being indignantly denounced by the academic 
world H and EtigeU declared dwt it "lias the £amc importance 
for anihropdogy as Darwin's ihrory of evolution lias for 
biology and Mane's theory of surplus value has for political 
economy* T « That of course is why* like them, if has been 
condemned. The opposition to Darwin eventually collapsed, 
because his theory was indispensable for industrial develop¬ 
ment, hut, outside the Soviet Union and the new democracies, 
Morgan and Mint arc still taboo. 

There is more in it than religious prejudice. The family, as 
well as God, goes I land in liand with private property. Ac¬ 
cepting private property as something thar Vas in die begin¬ 
ning F , bourgeois thinkers have realised j instinctively that 
Morgan must be resisted all along die line. Bur, though 
unanimous in opposing him* their front is not uni red. because 
they iiave been totally it ipj pable of Ending an agreed alternative. 

KsidcJiffe-Bmtvn has argued that, 'as against Morgan and 
those who follow him, it can he shown that there is a very 
thorough functional relation between die kinship tmninology 
of any tnbe and the social organisation as jr exists at present r . 
and hence f chere is no reason whatever to suppose that the 
kinship terminology is a survival from some very different 
form of social organisation in a purely hypothetical past", 11 
The explanation of die dassificatory System which lie lias con¬ 
structed on these premisses is fe as I have argued in derail 
rise where, imieuabk. 4 " 


lt Stern X)~ 

** Engels UFPS 15. 

** RAddifTc-Ettsivu SCAT 417, 

ts Sex my A A 396-401, Before dulkogiog Howm t Raddifc-Bcrnm, who 
n™ti£iind the Karen ar a dmc when tiny had dwindled 00 a few dozen 
EnghiK-spcaltifi^ Ttnsggiin lushing fouod the dwtjKStjtiorH (TTWA 144% 
miglu: Jure heeded hi* wjrciing [NTSEA h JAI, 278): 'Unless an enquirer tirf 
c ol die altered TOniitjons in which the mnmaatj of mhc; ace living . . . 
his raieriiEim will coaHjct with those oi earlier mvrsLfiptDn who based rlidr 
rirs-» ca the rule* which tihojud when the mbespeispJe lived a iiragc life-* 
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Meanwhlit anfldier eminent inthtopoiogist. Krothet, has 
been trying GO prove the opposite. He denies that kinship 
terminologies can be explained in die light of" saiLif organisa¬ 
tion jf all: 

T!" i[ lud ]>etn more cJejrEy ralisfd dm trims of ttlid cuuJaip are drxei- 
mieed primarily b y Iingiuitic faetorf, iuJ are only occasionally, jmJ di*n 
indirectly. rdastd to sijdil OTrLinWSnees, ar would prabahly lon^ have 
been generally milled that the (Lifi-j f rs; t hft^rtn drtcliptive ird cUa- 
Sificatury systems i? subjective and lupediml^fl 

The reader H'fto has been cudgelling lus brains to master rhe 
Aruma system wilt he comforted to learn that objectively it is 
die same as his own. 

Alter this only one step was needed to remove die whole 
problem from die realm of ttsdiiy. This has been taken by 
Malinowski, who has discovered that 'die plain fact ts that 
clnssifieaEory systems do nor exist and never have existed 1 . i7 
Lowie lias done flic same with totemism. He fs 'not convinced 
that all rhe acumen and erudition lavished on the subject has 
established rile reality of the mtcmk phenomenon'. ■* The 
problem r> solved by denying its existence. This is die ban 
word in bourgeois scepticism* which, as usual, ends in flippancy. 

Our relief at Malinowski's discovery is a Untie dad led when 
we find him confessing to the complete failure of the con¬ 
temporary Atwlo-American school of social anduopdogy to 
perform nhcir basic iask: 

A* a inenskt of the *\nw ring', I may say tFsar. whenever I mtn Mn 
Sfligirun or Dr Lovic, or discuss nuJtcn frith Roddifft-Brotvo or Kioebcr. 
I Ki-COfflic cncc iit-are that mr pattrser tJOE ttndmtjrbd inylhjng \n ihc 

-niJ I iid UfHilly with die that this also applin tn niytds". 

Ihii rdert to Jii our wtittng? on kituhip ar-fl jj fully reciprocals* 

So far are the doctors from agreement! After i truing all these 
yens to reface Morgan they Jiavt only succeeded in refuting 
one another. In die meantime Margin's work, as amplified by 
Ej^efa, h being tamed m along a broad front by the erfi 
noIngLsrs and archaxdogisis of die Soviet Union. 

** K™ber Bi. ” MtlinwtkJ K ZZ. 

m Uwic i i7 . •» MJinowiti K at. 
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FROM TRIBE TO STATE 
i. Tie league of tbt Irvtftoti 

Morgan's study of die Iroquois is -i pioneer work of field 
anthropology and a masterpiece of its kind* It was during his 
visics ro mese Indians that he found the clue to the tribal 
organisation of ancient Greece and Rome. 

In Itis general remarks on Amerindian society he says; 

The plan of government of iftE American atxjtigrna commenced with the 
gnu [dan] -ixtd ended wish the -^oiifcihracy, ihe latlif betng :h* highlit 
paint to which t!i±ir goi’enmejital [MiLutn^ iitninaJ, J[ gate far ihr 
oceanic ida, first, ihc grra F a body of cmran-gulnri flaring a comnion 
gentile name; svceMiy, the phracry, in wetnblage of rditfd genres. united 
in a higher assoturinn for certain ranxman objects; third, rhe tribe, an 
aueiribkg* of genre*, usually osxnfxd m phnnri^s. ilj the mrrnben of 
wlu'di spoke the same djilrci; and fourth, a ^on/tderaci F of tribes. the mem¬ 
bers of which respectively rpckr duJtcTS of the fame sco.k Lmguage. It 
resulted in s gentik aociny (toe si diizi ftguhhaJ hom a political society 
or iui£ (tfufau). The ditfdtn« benraa ihr two y wide And funditncnszL 
There Wits neither a political society, nor a citizen. ncr j stare, not my 
civiltwnon, in America when ir was discovered, One entire ethnical period 
intervened between the higiiui American Indian tribe* and the btgoming 
of drilhukrt i m ikdt term it commonly undercraed.l 

There were si* Iroqtmii tribes, speaking sis dialeces, Four of* 
them were cadi divided into two p hrarri rs and eight dans. 
Tiic other two had no piiretries and only three dam> Their 
common origin is shown by the clnn nimc:, tlifer of which 
occur in alt six tribes, while only two ate confined to a single 
tribe. 

All the dans, with one exception, are named after animals, 
Tliese are the dan totems, k is told, for example, that one 
hot summer day, after die pool m wMdb it lived had been 

1 Margin AS Gf, The Ircquou tar* be?m triuvesrigated by Qmifi, 
who hrdd* tlidt thrit highly developed milinf] 1 uEgzniaticMii Wr-i. prmnored 
by wnnti with European colonist* (245-7)* 

* Morgan AS 69. 
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dncd up by the sun, a turtle threw off its shell and grew into 
a man* the ancestor of the dan that bote the turtle's name and 
emblem,* 

T«Ur 17 
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In Morgan's time the exogenous unit was the clan, but 
tradition said ir had once been the phratry* and this is con¬ 
firmed by the Iroquois word for ‘phracryh which means * 
WDffcahbod'. Clans of the same phratry ivere * brother* dins; 
dans of different phrmcries were cousin' dans H * Tilt Senecas 
asserted diat in the beginning their mhc lud only two clans* 
Bear and Deer, idiidi later divided* the original units sur¬ 
viving as the senior dans in their respective phrairics. 

The clan had a common residence * the ‘long house'\ sur¬ 
rounded by gardens and over the entrance was carved a device 
representing the dan totem. 1 The house and gardens were 
managed by the women, wlulc the men occupied themselves 
wuh hunting and fighting* Tillage was done with the !ioe p 
and the staple crop was maize. After an interra! ranging from 
ten n> twenty years the soil became exhausted, and die tribe 
moved to a new setdcitienE,* 

1 £ t A. SmMi 77* 

* Mor^isj AS 

* Stop U |t8. where, anting before liu cUmt«v 0 f rf* ,, tns 

hr oOi ir a r mbd device; b 

4 Hale 50, EnscrTE 3. 
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Discern and succession were matri lined* Each dan Irad its 
own see of personal names, any of which mighr be bestowed 
on a child provided it was nor K-smr hy a living member of die 
dam* A man*$ personal effem were distributed among his 
maternal uncles, brothers, and sisters' sims. They could not be 
inherited by his own children. A woman's heirs were her own 
children* her sisters, and her sisters' children. By this means 
the property of the chin was retained within the dm. The dead 
were mourned by their own clans people, but the preparation 
of the grave and the actual interment were carried out by other 
dans, A person of note mtgrit be mourned by his whole 
phratry. and in that case the funeral would be performed by 
the ocher phratry* In Morgans day the dead were buried in- 
discriminacely, but from various indications he inferred that 
each dan had once possessed its own cemetery** 

The Iroquois observed sir annual festivals, which were 
superintended by a prescribed number of officiants, male and 
female, elected from each clan. They liad no distinctive clan 
cults, their place being taken by the ritual of secret societies 
formed on the dan model* This is a general characteristic of 
the Amerindian tribes, though in some the cotemie increase 
ceremony cm be recognised iti a modified form. The buffalo 
dance of die MtncLms, for instance* performed Seasonally for 
the propagation of that animal, differs from type only m not 
being the perquisite of a particular clan.* 

The dan had the right to adopt strangers, who were thereby 
admitted to full membership as 'brothers* or "sisters' of the 
persons responsible for rheir adoption, and received a dan 
name. Captives were either adopted or put TO death* Slavery 
was unknown* 1 * 

Tlve rbn was responsible for the conduct of its members 
and for protecting their interests. In the event of one of it$ 
number being killed by a member of another clan, it lodged 
against that dan it formal complaint and a demand for satis¬ 
faction. If acceptable compensation were offered—usually a 
payment in kind—the affair vra$ at an end. If not* an avenging 
party was appointed to pursue the manskiyef and kill him If 

7 Mflcpn AS 77-Bi * lh. 74-fr 5 >-4# 96, cf + Etra* TE 1, 75. 

f FmexTE 5-157.471* ASSo^i. 
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t be two parries belonged to different phratrics, the suit would 
be taken up by the phratry on behalf of the dan concerned . 11 

llirfc was no recognised procedure for homicide within rhr 
din, and offences of this kind were cJtormdy rare. In the 
absence of private property die main incentive to such crimes 
iy:l> wanting, and a positive delemnt was provided by rile 
Spirit of intense solidarity that animated the dan* 

The clan had its own chief (mhm) elected by the free vote 
of else adults of both sexes. He was appointed for life* but 
might always be deposed if he failed ro satisfy the electors . 11 
The office tended to be hereditary* passing at the holder’s 
death to one of iiis brothers or i sister's son, and among the 
Iroquois it was eotifined eo men s but it is doubtful whether 
this restriction was very ancient. The Winnebagocs of Wis¬ 
consin observed the rule that, failing a brother or a sister's son* 
die succession passed to die neatest female relative on the 
mother's side. 1 * 

Each tribe ittd its cswn territory and iis own tribal council* 
w hich met in public to decide questions of war and peace and 
to ratify rite elect inn of dan chiefs, on which it had a veto, 
Its decisions had to be unanimous. It was composed of the 
dan chiefs, together with a number of war chiefs elected for 
personal bravery* and also a special category of chiefs, whose 
office was hereditary in particular dans and whose function 
was to represent the tribe on the council of the confederacy * 14 
This last body, the supreme organ of rhe Iroquois* was 
competed of the social chiefs just mentioned, h tw met in 
public and was subject to the rule of unanimity, Tlic consent 
of all si* tribes Was required before ii could act. 1 * The actual 
conduce of military operations was entrusted to two supreme 
war chiefs* elected from the Wolf and Turtle clans of the 
Senecas. * * 

Morgan has some insmicrive remarks on the manner in 
which these tribes had separated from the parent stack and 
subsequently reunited: 

*nha and new wm romtaady fanning hy mtunl growth; 

ijuf tKr ptwai wu ikntMy moAe^zed by die g peat ny.io** of the ^nituan 

is 2 K77, 9*. S’ Ik 7 *~b t* Ik 161-^ u IK it}*** 
n ik i jf, u ik tp-i. 
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contincnr. Thr cue chad w,a* tj-inplr. In ihc i i;M p3:n^ prouiii i serial 4 

pr,i.!jt.l outflow fir praplir from y ir tif **it. imrLrJ gTOgnphkd £r»rrr. 
which pmicW jupcticK njrami^i m the tofitu rf m fcs.iai«3£r_ CjjJittaufti 
from v-tjt lq ^L’nr, i cmEfjhitrikihlc popubnon wwiJl! thus he drvdupcJ At 
i drstanc; 'iuni rhc oriental ->oUT "'if tfcr n; i~" - . . ► A rcc-v tribe tit- (Ji:ls 
. , . 

When ji m^r f iCfhJ emmbere prc-i'.r J fin the Ineara fif Subri iE£ll: ihc s-urplltt 
Ttmmid to i new seat, where iby established rhrnisel™ wlift facility, 
because ihe wp$ perieiit in or:v gem jb A in any timnbnr fif 

gcrrtfi united tit a NmL < * « 

Tfic ccmJitiorc imdrt which fafifcdi’ra^i^ spt:^ mio being and chc 
ptiFKip]^ fin whkh riic.i art formed are rtnurkaMy *imjilr, 7 Vy grew 
tuticall^ with time fiiii of pre-ewEing tlcfnriifr- Whc* t[[^ mi^ kiA 
divided into *tvr*al and ^ ^MnslllP occupied independent but Cdut- 
figuoua terra toEies, the Hun&dciTCy leinrcgrrred tiitm m a higher urj^misa- 
unn on die b»u o\ the enmmon genies they pcss-:^ anil oi thr jiUmiird 
diilcvij tfwj 1 Hif^ciiTmsnt of km eir toiif*! w tht gem. fEu 1 c oa i » nftH 

LifiEige fif file goiLeS. J-tid llltif dbSrLTii *uU itciiriuOy iupdUgible, fielded 
the Htittrul element* for a cankdcration. The raifedtnuy, therefore. ftad 
the genius, for itj hash and .rerun- mri the sto* V hfigttlgt for fo rcrcuim- 

fefnc=A* 


We str how- perfectly she tribal system was adapted to a society 
constantly on thr movi** The mulriplicJticitt of mbrs was 
simply -t cpittmwan.ee of thr process of self-di vision tiui kid 
Cleared the tribe it >cJL But in dir confederacy ihts movement 
is reversed, and it is at thitf point that tvr ebserre f in the office 
of the supreme war chiefs, ihe first deprrure from the principle 
of equality* In the Iroquois League die trikes are about m 
merge in the higher but class-divided unit of the state. 

Thr League was designed tor war, k was formed in New 
York State afrer the emulsion of the Algonfcbk 1 * Tile 
Iroquois had then readied die lintic of free ejpauaiuu at the 
existing level of podumori. Bub ban^ still n die stage of 
migmmty agriculture^ they only fought for Land. If* before the 
formation of the League their agriculture had been more 
advanced, they would have become sedentary, like the Viilage 
Indians of Central America; or alternatively, it they kid leon 
able to develop their agnail cure under the League, they would 
doubtless have used that instrument foe subjecting other 
tribes to some form of cxploicanon* as was done by die Aztec 

i* tk I 05 t Jlf. tk t&9, SCA i 
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League in the more confined area of Mexico* As it was* rheir 
progress was CU! >.1 1 m at i his p^u'nt by the followers of 
Columbus. 

2 . Tor Roman Tribal Syxtern 

Every Roman, at least every noble Roman. Had three 
names—a twmsn or *narnc\ a fmnomen or - forename' d and, a 
fljgfffflmert or 'surname 1 * The fftfnmsi was personal; the tinmen 
detiuted \us vtnt or dan. die his /ihuIm or family. 

Gains lull us Caesar belonged to die Ci<ar family of rhe Gens 
liilia. 

The /wndi-j was a subdivision of the gats. Ir comprised the 
pst&f&miluts, Uk wife, his sons and unmarried daughters, his 
sum" sons and unmarried daughters, his slaves, and odier 
household property* 1 v Thee™ was a group of familiw descended 
in the male line from a common ancestor. The word fiiinilia 
denoted originally property in slaves (famuli ')—that is. acquired 
goods as distinct from die collective property of the gms. 

The property of ait intestate passed in tile first instance to 
his wife and children; in default of children, ro his direct 
descendants in the male line; then io his agnatic kindred, con- 
sis ting of His brothers and unmarried ■> brers and Iils father's 
brothers and unmarried sbters; and finally, failing all these, 
to hb^rm. If we reverse these rules of priority, we Have them in 
their liistoricaj order, marking suo&ssive encroacHments on 
rhe common turner* hip of the gtns. The married sisters and 
daughters were excluded because the wife became by marriage 
a member of her husband's gtm. 

The early history of Roman marriage is obscure, and any 
reconstruction is only tentative > Under die early Republic 
there had been tlirce forms of matrimony— iuhi* c&nfarTeati#, and 
{cemptio ** 1 The first was mere cohabitation, ft required no certs 
mon) . was dissoluble ar will, and made no provision for the 
tiansn m&ion of property* h rescmLJed die We matriarchal 
unions ot die early Etruscans, to he described presently,** and 
belongs probably to the rime when plebeian marriage and 

11 Morgan AS 24; -5. Jakwkz i>>. 

aa Wcstnrp RFa; Jdwici 113-6, 241-4. 

tl See bcW p. T+ i, On die irujquitj- of nrnf sec Wrstrop $4-79. 
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plebeian property rights had not been recognised by the 
patricians. The patrician form was tanfirm tffe* a deed of 
transfer placing the bride under her hatband's authority. 
Gbimptto it. 15 the corresponding plebeian form—a deed of 
purchase giving die husband a contractual right to the pos¬ 
session of his wife, Later* wlicn die disdncaoD between 
patricians and plebs had disappeared, these forms were super¬ 
seded by a union as loose as the ancient k#«r, but by this time 
the interests of private property were secured by die right of 
tesramcmary disposition. 

The intention behind these patriarchal patrician unions is 
quite clear; 


If saylL Caro, ttau dott eakt diy wife Fn adultery. than rrm?sT kill W 
without rml snd with impurity; Lite, if thou dfe*c emetic aiufieiy thyself, 
slic ahdE nOE and dart ii£rt SO much JJ Jay a finger upon the*- 1 * 

Ofl/ttTHffa circumscribed the woman's liberty in order to 
safeguard the mccmkm from father to son. and cmftla ex¬ 
tended (he $ani£ principle to the lower orders. They r«hnm Junv 
formal matriirbany wai bfouglu: inro being by the growth of 
property as a juridical fimitation of the old tribal rights: 

The fine rlzrt oppdamoF! tfui appesre m hif&ory pjinodei frith th= de- 
Vttopm of the afsraonipii between nun and ffnnnn in roaiwg:umnit 
m^rriige, and the ftt>C das> opj’Triilon rainada with that of die m-js 

by the male. 1 * 


Since the JfefriJfr was a subdivision of the jmr, the family 
name was called the a + surname" or additional name. 

The nertwK w r irhout qualifkaciorip denoted the gms* Again# 
while fitmili® is a late word, connoting acquired property* gtnf 
and ttmmn 9 W and 'knuw\ derive, as we have seen* from 
the primitive dan. in which the kinsman had been known by 
his dan name and clan emblem p„ 46', And when we look 
into these iwnrimt, their origin leaps 10 the eye + The Grns 
Aquilb L the Eagle dan. Asinia is die Ms, Aurelia the Gold. 
O&dlh the Lizard* Cmitua ilic Dog, Capraria the Goat, 
Cornelia the Cvmebtrer, Fabia the Eean f Ovidia the Sli^p, 
Porcta the Pig. Valeria the Black Eagle, Viielha die Calf etc, 

» GtIL 10. aj. 
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Thcre was more titan idle fancy In riic legend due Romulus 
and Remus had been fed by a woodpecker and suckled by a 
wolf. These animals are known from die evidence of tribal 
and territorial tunics to have been sacred* 

Here and there wc meet tntemie survivals In 4 more concrete 
form- The Gens Qtiintb had .1 taboo on wearing gold orna¬ 
ments: the Sc tram family of ihc Gens Adlia forbade their 
women to wear linen* -* The Torquati of die Gens Manila wore 
a distinctive necklace-., the Cincinnati of the Gens Quin cilia a 
distinctive coiffure,** Similar customs abound among primitive 
peoples m circumstances that place their wtemic origin beyond 
dispute. 

Each gem had irs nu n chief fftineepf)** its own shrine (s&ttl- 
lum ). its own cemetery .* 7 and in early rimes m own land.** 
When the Gens Claudia migrated to Rome from the Sabine 
country they were allotted a burial ground near the Capitol 
a ltd an estate on the banks of die Anio.- u The gentile cult was 
addressed to the jfflrtti* rhe ancesrol spirit as such* or to one of 
the public deities distinguished by the gentile eponym— 
Sitvanus Nxrannsof the Narvik Diana of the Gilpurnli, Vciovis 
ot ihe luliin etc ■** The conversion of ancestral spirit into 
eponymous deity marks the mnsfornucioti of totem into gocL 

There is no record of a persona] name associated exclusively 
with a pamaibr gens^ but the story of Marcus ManUua. who 
brought such disgrace on the Manlii Lliat they banned the 
name Marais, shows that rite gem had a say in the naming of iis 
members^ Its consent was also required for the adoption of a 
son. who thereby assumed his adoptive father's nmnett and 
tqg&mtn. The ceremony of adoption is described as an mutation 

- 4 FJin. *Vff, 3 J* II. 13 , c£ Friiff TE 2 .. J570* rgs, ^ z..^ 

•* Still. Cat. Jj. 

“ Cb Fm. <5. ±1,. j. Far. 6(. D,H i(ft, f\ 69 1. 

*' CIc. 1 %. 2. 21. h, Off. t. 17. sj, jb. t. 7, Afti. g. «. V*l. .Mji, 9. 
s. t. Sues. Mr. *0, Hu- h'pt. 23, D.C. 44. 51, VctL 2. 119. j, CLL. t. 

57V 

T. Mu nmw f] t, 39, 74. 

-* Suit. Tih. 

» GEL 6. 6$j. Oc. ii m f. 32, QL u S07. Tlw £rtu abs*™d its uwit 
fr»MJsp: Niur. to 1. t 6 , 7 , U.H. AH. i. 31, 9. 19, Fest, jij, 

11 Liv. 6. ;o. 14; DiTaulwg-S^Uc 2. 2. i^so. 
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of childbirth.** This idea i* virtually universal. Adoption is 
simply a special rile of initiation. 11 The stmngci dies as a 
stranger and is bom again as a member of the dan. 

The solidarity of the |iw appears in a stoty of the Fabii, 
who, over JOO strong, fought a war against Vdi all on their 
own,** When Appius Claudius was thrown into jail, all the 
Ciaudit wenr into mourning, including one who was his 
personal enemy.** The gtni was also cspeered to assist arty of 
its number who fell into poverty- or distress,** Hie connection 
between gtntitis and jjtfRerctfWf, ‘kinship' and kindness*, is 
common to many languages and of ail dan ties is the most 
persistent. 1 have heard of Irislimen stranded abroad appealing 
to complete strangers On die strength o| a common surname, 
just as Hardy’s Tcss visited the O'Urbcrvilles to "claim kin'. 

That the gent was eaogamous is nowhere expressly stated, but 
we know tlut die Romans disapproved of the marriage of near 
kin;** and if die rule had been observed from time immemor¬ 
ial, that in itself explains, why, as a customary law, jt was 
never written down. 

We are told that in early dars there had been 300 gtnttf 
divided equally into Thirty tun*. n The ™rra, which Greek 
writers always rendered as pkratrk.** is die phrarry or group of 
related jj tnlts. Each runra had its own slirine under a pricsr 
called the curie, The thirty- rnrfcrt« constituted a sacred college 
under the curfo maximn, elected by the fcmifiJ «trjji,j>* This 
was thr assembly of all the men capable of bearing arms-—a 

“ Cftf. Chit, L* i. 4. 504. 44, Plia. Aa. 8. t,cf. Giui»J. I'an fy. 4- 2. 

« E- S- HutW m Hailing 1. lei. Gmubech I. jaj. Kovalev¬ 
sky I IS, Russell -- ai 7 , ri, /eiflj. 4 - 5 , H tt-7- The Chrirrisp 
baptisn is 1* once 1 rrgjtimtkm (p. 46 ft, }S) end in adaptMKH Tt !ulil 
pjthis to tegrisrraie din »Am j«J to itctiTc him fx dune H4 child 
by adoption.’ Src fiethcr FJllR OF 6}*(' hun FOT 3. 37‘j8. 

** Ur, 3 , 48-30. 

u Lie. 6. aa. 2-j. 

** Lir, 5 . 32 . D.H, it t to. 3 . 

»iHu. M. t6sJ, J4I. On the problem of nmjvfo gattih wind) does 
nor redly bwr on die present tfUEsnon, see Enjeli LTP 3 t $8-41, lUjtirsv 
FEPR.R 637-40. 

a * ijv. 1, I I, 6, Pin. £cn- la. 

ai D,H. AJt 2.7. J. 6. 89. I, Hu. Am. ia, J*jl. 7. D.C. 1-34. J-$. 

*• Lir. 37. 8. r. 
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real gadimng of the dans'- It H as 50 called because die voting 
tlS by Cur ist eadi turitt having one vote, sledded by a majority 
of its gmtis * 1 It determined all questions affecting die cn- 
frandiiseineiiE of strangers and die transfer of citizens by 
adoption from one family to another ** 1 
just as t imgpiUS formed & mria. so ten fttrim formed a mtur. 
There were three tribes—the Ramncs h mainly of Latin stackI 
rhe Tatics. mainly Sabine; and the Luctres, which included an 
Etruscan clement ,* 3 Each had its own tribal thief and together 
they constituted the tribal league known as die Pop ulus 
Romanus -* 4 

Hie supreme organ of the league was the antfw or council 
of riders. The number of senators liad been raised in very early 
rimes, and Niebuhr conjectured that originally die) were die 
dan chiefs (frj/jrip« TIil- executive power was 

vested in a rex or king, appointed jointly by the senate and 
ror 7 |£rf 4 CMridte 41 The ttx was command e r- in-chief, Jugh 
priest* and supreme judge, After the fail of the monarchy lus 
political functions were transferred to the newly created 
consuls* but ihe royal priesthood survived in die office of roc 
umrmn^ 

To all this modem historians adopt m attitude oi unreasoned 
seep Li asm. Tims, according lo jolowicz, hr is more dtan 
doubtful' whether rhe mnifia furiflU armed proposals laid 
before it by die king, "nor do modern author [lies believe chat 
die Roman historians were righe in thinking that the ting was 
elected by rhe ttmUk\ while: "die idea of representation is so 
alien to w hat we know of the composition of the senate in 
historical Limes dot it curnyt be believed to have operated 
even in tlie earliest period'.** The Roman historians must 
have been at least equally conscious of the concmdiction, yet 
they accepted the addition, presumably because it was then 
too strong to be denied* The word rf* exists in a cognate form 
and w ith rhe same meaning in the Celtic languages, and the 
Celtic kingship was elective, 14 So too In all probability were 

41 D.H. ai. i. 14, 2. 4,3 GE 1,99; JelgwidS^, t t£^ 125* 

*iLiv. e. ij, 1 **D.H. AfL a. 47* ' ^Niebuhr i. 

«Liy, 3. 17, 42. ti 4 f fc 6 ( Ck,Itp, 2* it. 3. « Lm 2, 2.1.6.41.9, 

«Jobwfc* 16^.7* 4i Habm Sfctne |, 141. 
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the Gaulish councils which die Romms themsdvei Likened ro 
their own semte F while some Gaulish tubes* which had in 
addition to the council a distinct war chief, are analogous ro the 
Iroquois* 10 Tiie trouble with this school of historians is chat 
tbftr are trying to explain tbe tribal institutions of early Rome 
without raising die question of what tribal society is. 


j. MaiTiltfjcJ Suc ^t\ n of Sam*n Monarchy 

The fiisr kin& of the Ptopulus Romanus was Romulus him¬ 
self the founder of the my- The main body of die Sabines 
were then mdirpcndenr under rheir own king, Jins^ Tarius. 
Romulus was succeeded by a Sabine* Nuira Pomp dins, who 
was a son4n4aw of Titus Tan us. The next king was a Latin* 
TuJlus Hostihus. and he was succeeded by another Sabine, 
Anctis MartiU5, a son of NumaV daughter. Then came the 
f txuscan conquest- Tatquinliis Ptescu^. the next king. was an 
Etruscan. His successor was Semus Tullius* a slave, either 
Etruscan or Larin, who bad married Ms daughter, from lum 
die succession pttssed to his stm-in-Luv, kudus Tarqumius, a 
son of Priscus, and with him die monarchy ended. 

In tliis tradition the royal office parses regularly in the female 
tint* 1 Ancus Martins is a son of bis pcdeccssors daughter* 
Pompilbt implying that he succeeded through his mother. 
Similarly Muma, rht Either of Pompiiia. tiad married his 
predecessor's daughter; Servius Tullius married the daughter 
of Ptiscus, and Lucius the daughter of Servius Tullius* 
Rcinuuu of a later age arc not likely to have invented 2 tradi¬ 
tion $0 repugnant to their prejudices. 

Succession from father-in-law t» son4u4aw is a recognised 
mode of m.ittilineal inheritance. Tire office is held by males 
bur irjnsnuited through female*. The Iroquoi* rule, from 
mother's brother to sister's son* rests on the same principle, the 
difference being simply that the Roman presupposes a more 
advanced development of matrimony, Now, it rh^ Iringship 
passed from fachcr-in^kiw to son-m-i*ii% die qureiislup passes 

** Hubert 

; sFnzar GE-MA 1 270-j. n- iluawtc smrrn-m?a cE Laum 
Sabj.nc^ nay be ersciiparrd wich tbc Gsdic ralr uS" anhtry; 3. = ££>■ 
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from mother to daughter Does this mean chat die king reigns 
ill some sense on his wife's behalf? Wc shall see in dhc nest 
chapter char tc does. 

The Etruscans are known to I Live been matriarchal In some 
□f their epitaphs the name of the deceased is followed by his 

TdU V 

Tift SA11LNE AMD ETHl.rSCAN EJNGS OF ROME 

Tit ni Tamw 




atia=Miimi Pompiiuis 

l ^ lA 

Potnpilia— Msrtnii 
A Ji ms MarUus 


Tirn»H]<iil=Tjfquttiim Pritruj 

i 


diudiict=; 


;ghier=^= Scn ius Tid Eitis 
] 


Lttriul TirqumiLis=TiiLLb 

Father v This i$ patrilineal. In others both parents are given* 
This is ambiguous, In others only the mothers name rs 
added.Qmti iwir maStma supcrlum ncbiUta* dukiit, innrtim dt 
pjtrtfcrib&t.w These epitaphs mark che decline of mother-right. 

Greek historians tell us that the Etruscans had 'wives in 
common and "cheirdiildren did not know their own fathers 1 *** 
They say exactly the same of the prehistoric Athenians .* 1 It is 
simply a conventional description of die matriarcloce K in 
which the woman is free to marry dir man of fucr choice and as 
many as die pleases. Ilirfe is no L|titstitTn of adultery—that 
was die mans invention—and die trtaim control of her 

fia R, a Cuuwiy j.:i CAH 4 40;. Sq m Lytuir inscnpirorto: CLG. ifi6^b 
447& b 4215, 4300. The Liu* p*ttm 'parfiii 1 roeirnt cciginally 
mother ; Od^not LP« 

M Verg A. ij k 340-1. 
w Thpop, aza, ef* Ur. 4. a, 6, 

** Sec wl ow p a ipi_ 
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children without regard to their paternity. So among die 
Lycians of Anatolia, another matriarchal people, the child id a 
freeman by : female slave was servile, bur die child of a male 
slave by a freewoman was free.** This explains Stusv it was diaE 
by marry ing an Etruscan princess a slave became king of the 
Errrnal City, and how he was succeeded by her brother, who 
had consolidated his position by marrying her daughter. 

Among the Sabines memories of mother-right survived in 
the stories of Drancei, who became, chief ot die Rundi through 
his mother, and of Camilla, die warrior queen of the Volsd.** 
Sabini, Rutnli, and Volsd all belonged to the same stock- The 
rape ot the Sab me women is usually explained as a case of mar¬ 
riage by capture; arid so it was, though tt is recognised that this 
mode of getting wives is less common tliaii was at one lime 
supposed. But. if the Sabines were mamardial, it is possible 
that what the Romans were really after was not so much the 
ladies themselves as diett estates. 

In the Lami kings the matriiineaJ rule does not appe.it. 
Does this mean that the Latins were patriarchal? If so, t Fiejr 
were already one seep ahead of the other Italic tribes—the 
first on tire road to wurld conquest. 

One more question: how is the Sabine rmuriarchaic to be 
reconciled with the evidence that the Indo-European stock was 
patriarchal at the time ol its dispersal' The answer lies in 
Italian prehistory, which has yet to be uncovered by the spade. 
Wc must remember that, being determined by economic 
forces, rules of inheritance arc liable to change . Some author t- 
cies would connect the Italic peoples with the r,Tr,7rtTflT4 cul¬ 
ture, 1 * which, being based on tillage, was probably matriarchal, 
And in anv case these peoples developed tinder Etruscan mtiu- 
ence, which must have affected their rativc institutions. This 
is a process we shall meet again in Greek prehistory, 

4, Fie 

The gens, nim, rrikts, and fsfm/iu at* die Iroquois elm, 
phratry, tribe, and lague. The Populns Rcumnus and the 

* * Hit, 1, 171, 5. Tt» jam; rule ofcuijicd in lnCicnt Oiuu: Wltlfogel 400. 

h Verg. kit- ** T. Beet ill CAH x. J6S-7+, 
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League of the Iroquois arc structures of the same type. There is 
only one important difference. 

The Iroquois tribes evolved bp natural expansion and 
federated by simple aggregation without violence to their 
internal structure, File Roman confederacy was created anili- 
ciiJly out of heterogeneous elements by an arbitrary act. Its 
artificial origin cannot be argued from ilie symmetrical graup- 
ing of gtutti and nine, which may be due simply to the 
partiality of oral tradition for round numbers, but it is proved 
by the word triitu, which, since it means a 'third', presupposes 
the federation of the three tribes. The confederacy was formed 
for the express purpose of organising the n?.w settlement at 
Rome, It illustrates what would have been the next step in the 
history of the Iroquois, had they survived to adopt n sedentary 
life. Indeed as Morgan showed, it closely resembles the con¬ 
stitution adopted by the Aztec League wfom they fuunded the 
ciiy uf MencoA* The Populos Romanus marks rhe point at 
whicli die clansman is about ld become a citizen md the 
tribal system convened into a state. 

Conversely, the Iroquois tribes illustrate wltac die Roman 
iud leased to be, Jn still earlier times the various offshoots of 
die SabyIlian stock had been expanding through rhe Italian 
peninsula in the same way as the Amerindians covered North 
America. Year by year, according to tradition, the Sabeliian 
tribes had sent nut a band of newly initiated young men and 
women to seek a new hornet 


One sm of these emigrants. wlw twit the ox of then ™d M« u 
their badge tod omen Sttucfc uHul^vdi into rite gltna round Eoiiaitum, 
LIE where they became known liter as dir Sinmita; i sewnd. 

derated W [iir pushed: further tn the suite direction, and appear 

SI the Hapt en; a third, U by th.- woodpecker (>««>. pressed rtorth^t- 
i 1 fpiVihis that part of the Adriatic cant, wtith of Umkij, whteli 
known after them as Ptcemmt; white a fourth, dedicated mote n 

5““ y lo il.ar own god Min, ! the warlike mile of the Mcrsi. re* 

the t uaw Lake, m the hem of tht Sabeliiiii highlands.** 


The Populus Re mantis was constituted deliberately for 
Eric purpose of organising the new settlement on the fiber. 
Tliose mho hke to dunk of this act, fraught with such 
"Morgan AS tyt-iio. £ f. EUWt j, 2J6-7, *> Mytes HR i 9 . 
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consequences iff the future, sf-the work [, l oik nun, may not bo 
alt ng rrfwi* mistaken. The invitation issued by Romulus to all 
and sundry in com. - and ji'in him in the asylum on lits Opi- 
toltstc has"a parallel in Greek history. Sum,.- time in ike siath 
century B.c, the Greeks oi Kyrent appealed to die homo 
country lor settler, to join them in a repartition of die soil- 
Tliis was effected by a recons miction of their tribal system, the 
newcomers being incorporated along with the old colonists in 
a confederacy of 1 1 tree tribes with common lands assigned to 
each, and die whole procedure was cimcd out under the 
supervision of a special!} appointed arbitrator.*’ f'rom tins we 
sec that in Greece and Rome alike, at the times in question, the 
tribal structure u -is becoming a merely formal entity—an 
empLy husk—with only a nominal basis in actual consanguinity. 
In Rome, under the Republic, it disappeared, hut die Greek 
city-states never shook it off. As long as they tasted, diry con¬ 
tinued to organise their citizens in tribes-—an unconscious 
testimony to the dependence of the present on the post- 

H&, 4- ip), jfili 
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GREEK TRIBAL IN'STi'R nONS 


i. JLtrhans, Demur, ami hnhm 

The Greeks revognised three branches of their race. associated 
with their three main dialects. The /Eolkns inhabited 
Thessaly and Beearia together with Aiolis on the opposite 
coast of Anatolia. The Dorians covered the east and south of 
the Peloponnese and extended overseas to the southern 
Cyclades, Crete, Rhodes, and the Can an coast. Tiie Ionian; 
occupied Araca, the central and northern ,-Egcin, and parr of 
die Anatolian In r oral. which was, known after them a; Ionia. 

Ttu- Dorian* were the laces: comets, and their tribal cradi- 
3rc the hillfit. Tliry entered southern Greece at the end 
ol die second millennium (lc, At that rime they were a Wue 
"f three tribes; the Hyllcis, descended from HyUos, a son of 
Heiakles; the Dymmtcs, whose god was Apt Ho; and the 
Pamphyloi, ’men-of-all-trities', who worshipped Dcmeter , 1 
Tlwy came from the highlands of Doris in Central Greece , 1 
Dons Jay between the mountain masses of Paniasso; and Oita 
-it the head of the Kephisos, which flows down into the rich 
Boeotian plain. To the south ol Parnassoj lies Delphi, the 
gT«ar seat of Apollo, whose cult was brought there in’ pre¬ 
historic times from Crete and S.VV. Anatolia . 1 Oita was the 
seme of the dr.ith of Hemkles,* the licro of Boeotian Thebes. 

I here were prehistoric cult centres of Dcmcrer at Lebadcia m 
, ^ e pb*WB volley and ac Pyrasos in southern Thessaly, which 
t ie onans are said to have occupied before moving south, j 
The name of the third tribe and the three tribal cults surest 
that the Dorian League was an anifidal construct, like the 

* lUtoa }4i, Meillct AHLG 96. 

* Su. 47S-6. rf. 3 8 j. Hdc 1 . 56 , P 3UJ . j. ,, 

1 See b«W pp. 104-4, * 

* ApliL i. 7 . j. 

1 tea. s>. 0 1-5, U, i. 69;-*. Hill. 1. 56. 
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PopuJus Romanos. formed in Central Greece under the in¬ 
fluence of the prehistoric cultures of Dtlplii and Bccoua. 
Whcn they settled in tlw PJnpocuiese arid overseas in the 
southern ^Egian, they took their tribal organisation with 
them.* This need not mean that all three tribe actually par¬ 
ticipated in cadi movement. It is more likely that die system 

• The three tuber «c rrwrdrd in most Dteian amleawon, hit it 
ippcin they vet not estabJuhtd it Tdos (1G. :s. ). j 9 > We h<jr of one 
of diem, (4 Dpratirt. mitjiring by itself from TtWMfl to HilikirtUiWi 
(SlB. W>iqp«N 4 f< 
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was tWwii into confusion by the migrations and reconstituted 
in their new homes on the traditional pattern. 

The I Oil inns liad lour tnties. Uie names—Aigikoreis, 
flop lores, Atgultisp Geleonres—have not been explained. 
Tins is not surprising, because (here .ire many instances in 
modem ethnology of tribal names being acquired quite for¬ 
tuitously.- All wc know of dietr cults is that rhe GeJeontes 
worshipped Zeus Gelcun, and that the pa iron of the League 
was Poseidon Helikemios. the god of Mount Hdikon m 
western BtBOtia. 1 1 he League was certainly older than the 
Colonisation of Ionia, because die same four tribes are found in 
Attica. When and how it came into being is a problem to 
which we shall have ro return later.* 


2- Tkt Attic Tribal Syr tern 


The Greek words for tribe, phrarry, and dan are, in Attic, 
pbjM, phnuti* , and g6m. The phyU is properly a 'growth' or 
Tuxk\ Tile phrsnia. like the Iroquois term for the same unit 
•p. 88), is a 'brotherhood', implying a Collateral relationship 
between its constituent dans. Tile gfntrt. corresponding to the 
Laitiu gnu. goes back to a rout deeply imbedded in rhe Indo- 
European languages. 

In J&lic and Doric is replaced by pair*, 'fatherhood', 
implying descent m the male line.’* In Attic, besides wnurtw 
tne regular word for clansman'. wc find bam&bkm. 'fed on the 
same milk. Implying descent in the female Jm C .u These arc 
the sort of varum, ms we should eipecc if tJiere had been 
change in the mode nf succession. 

As tl^r tribii speem decayed, these words came to be used 
loosely with wider applications. Wc find pbyle (ptylcn) applied 
generally to any consanguineous stock, sometimes apparently 


7 Mptfgan AS 114, 

" £*< 107Z. Hdt K 14S. 

f Stc P* 39*. 
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even to a elan.“ Criw was Still more unstable, !r came (o mean 
! kinship', 'kind 1 , "birth', 'breed', "race" without reference to its 
tribal origin* 1 * The same rhmg of course his happened m 
modem languages. The old weeds for these units liave been 
lost, and the new ones adapted by ethnologists, such rs "tribe" 
<md "ctan\ arc often used very vaguely. 1 * But the ancient Greeks 
stood much nearer to tribal society than wc Jo, and though 
they sometimes used the words loosely they never confused 
rite things rhernseJves- 

Aristotle says that the early Athenians -were organised in 
four tribes, each triih? containing three phratries, each phratry 
thirty cUns> and each dan thirty men. He adds that the four 
tribes corresponded to the seasons,, the twelve phratries to the 
months, and the thirty clans in each phrauy to rile days of the 
month .* 1 That there were three phrames in each tribe is per¬ 
fectly credible, and rhe distribution of the dans is not more 
schematic than the Roman, but what is the meaning of the 
parallel with the calendar? 

Under the democracy the number of tribes was raised to ten, 
2nd the civil year was divided into ten pennd 5 k during eadi of 
which a standing committee elected from one of die tribes was 
in session, If dus principle of tribal rolarion was a new one, we 
may -uppose that in die tradition recorded by Aristotle it lias 
been projected retrospectively into the past. Bur it may br 
doubted whether it was new, The democratic onnstinmon was 
designed to reproduce the external features of rhe old system 
w hich it had superseded . 11 If the four old tribes had functioned 
separately for certain purposes in successive quarters of die 
year, such an arrangement would have been wholly in keeping 
with the ritual co-operation characteristic of tribal society 
evdywhcre 4 In diac case ihe only uiihistorical clement is the 


zb 01 . 6S P Hdc 4, 1413, I, 

is Hcnc? PL Fhlb, ^ovl sdi.; ■'ytwffim irr r^r indiindiuls rdatfd by Hood 
AT biflii but mrahn flf tlir ynrn .— ’Oped in pfe^tnre'; Harp. ynulnui 
"the [{mi rrwT^m. member* of dir amt r^-, * ai not ipplutd 10 kmunm 
eh the trniplc knwnm br bloxf [delete ci before 15 bur ip those 

Jiimbuted m the w-talied r^n'. d. PoEl. 3. g. 

14 Cf Morten AS 04 . 

11 Arise. fr T iS?, 

1 * G. Thomson AA 20T^* 
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extension of the parallel from the phratnes to the chin*—a 
formal simplification to which oral traditions ire always 
liable. 

There remains the total of thirty men to a dan, which n nor 
explained by the calendar. The figure is probably based on a 
conventional eaiimate of man -power calculated for conscrip¬ 
tion or t 4 xaritm i like the Anglo-Saxon ' hundred'. which re¬ 
presented nominally a hundred 1 scads of households. This 
analog}- was cited Iry Grote* Another, not available in his day, 
h furnished by inscriptions from Samos, where each tribe was 
divided inro 'thousands' and each ‘thousand 1 into 'hundreds 1 . 1 * 

Whatever interpretation may be placed on die symmetry of 
this system and die parallel with the calendar, the kernel of 
die tradition, concerning the organic relation between the three 
units, is unaffected. Here Arisen tie is an one with Polybius* 
Dionysius, PI march, and Dio Cassius, ail of whom treat pbyti. 
phratffa, and gnm as equivalent to the Larin rr/fru, curia t and 
Hiv tribe was 3 group of phratries, the phratry a group of 
jlarw - On this point [he ancient authorities are dmnimous, 
and. ^iiice ihe same result lias been reached by iwxlftn re¬ 
search on the tribal system in ail parts nf the world, we may 
Say that of all the facts relating to the social organisation of 
prehistoric Greece there is none more firmly established. 

It is against this solid background that we must set the view of 
recent historians, who„ ignoring the external evidence, have 
been at pains to refute the testimony of Aristotle, According 
CO E- A. Gardner, writing in the Cambridge Ancient Histmy, 
the early Athenian tribes consisted of so many independent 
war bands'; die phrames, which in origin “appear to have 
been Voluntary associations, composed in the first instance of 
comradesdn-war^ were admittedly subdivisions of the tribes; 
but die dans, described »is 'sectional associaiiciru" constituting 
'artificial aggregates of families rather than one interrelated 
group*, wem not subdivisions of the phtames* 1 * The quality 

i- Grotc v S-b Vmogtadbff GM L+4: Sup?. Epig. Cf. i. 350, 354^*5, 
362 fiML Cf. 18. it-a, Thompson 49, Anstutk *'ihitry 1 hprahalrlj* 

canncclcd tt'ith ik tpvm&i- 1 tull-dim&n ot chc SIC. |^ P 

I* See p_ 95 ft. 19. 

11 E. A. Gajdncr in CAH 5. 584-5, ri. F. EL Adcock in CAM 3. &SS. 
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ai the argumenrs invoked id support of these statements is 
worthy of attention. 

In Athens, as in imrrv oilier Greek <u tes, probably in all, 
ilu tribes funcriuned as units of rhe army- 11 * In- the iiW the 
Admins jre inorshrlled "tribe by tribe and pjratry by pitta- 
ny*.* J Tiie military i unctions of the tribal system are of 
course a-i old as warfare* but die system b older stilt* The idea 
that ie hid its origin in warfare k a gnuiitrms invention. 

Regarding the relation between the phpUTy and rise dan d 
Gardner affirmed rku \i decisive argument agamst Aristotle is 
supplied by an extant fragment of :m early Attic law* which 
prescribed ibac die phcarries must admit not on!y r members of 
tile ebrti but ndier categories of citizens as members'. iS Tins 
law belongs ro rile sixth ecinun . when tlie old Attic: sptem 
was hr eating down, So far frum proving that Ariscotfr was 
wrong in describing the phrarry as a group uf dans, ie proves 
char he was right, because, if non-clans men had not been 
previously excluded, rherc would Jiave been no need to pass a 
bw enforcing tiieir admission, Laws are not made 10 compel 
people to do what rhey have always done of their own volition. 
It mi the make dungs easier for the historian if they were, but 
they are nor. 

* Again', the argument continues, "it is certain that the 
darts were not subdivisions of the phonics. As a general rule* 
the membtES of each dan did not all belong to the same 
pjiratry but were distributed at random among these group* 
and die case of the Eteoboutadai, a dan whose members w ere 
included its ft/e* in one and die same pJinmy,* T must be re¬ 
garded as exceptional It follows that die dans srood in no 
definite relation to the pteamesA So far as it goes* this sraie- 
mrnr is perfectly correct* bur, since ir purports to describe the 
stare of a Hairs btfirt the democratic revolution, when the old 
system w r a$ still in being* rhe unsuspecting reads should have 
been warned that rhe evidence on which it rests is taken from 
the period afttr the revolution, when the old system had been 
abolished; ami once this small bur necessary adjustment has 
been made, the correct condition is seen to be die opposite of 

™ Is. i+ 4a. Hdr. 6, 11 x- t. Tit. 6. 4- * l n - - 

** Spe Mow I to. ®* jfcdiifi, a. 147- 
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thai which in here dcsCri.'ed to certain* We have juv. observed 
that ni^mber ski p of the j-firairy. which carried civic righni, 
was thrown open in the sixih century ni non-clafumnu That 
was the fot blow to rhe nbratty. The second enm- at the end of 
the ccnturj'. Then- under rhe new democratic consiiturioni 
civic rights ceased to depend on the phniny at ill. I he result 
was that both pliratty and clan, divorced tiom political life, fell 
irrto decay- And in these conditions the circumstance that 
emtumnds attention is not die "general rule*—die severance 
of the organic link between these units—buc eh* exception to 
it. which is here dismissed forumous. Of all the Athenian 
clan* the Etcoboutacki, or Eouradah were ihe most old- 
fashioned and exdusivc. They boasted of having rbc blood of 
Enci it homo* the earthboni running in their veins; 14 then: 
heredicaiy privileges induced, among oilier ancient priest- 
hood-, the cult of Athena Polios, the patron goddess o f ihe 
state; 5 * in the sixth century they had rallied rhe other big 
landlords behind the banner of conservatism lei opposing rhe 
reforms demanded by the merchant class; 1 * and at the rime of 
the democratic revolution they seem to have still retained some 

at Je^i of their ancestral esotes because one branch was then 
still resident at ftoutadai. 17 which, as its name shows, was 
thdr original seat. Accordingly when, a century beer, we find 
the wlide of this mie-hhic, die-hard dan enrolled in the same 
phony, the proper inference is that it was proudly adhering to 
what had once been the general rule. 

Lastly, we are assured that 'dir artificial character of the 
dans is expressly attested by ancient writers; ir is also indkaicd 
by the obviously mythical character of the ancestors from whom 
Llicy drew their name* and by the longevity of several dans 
which maintained an unbroken existence to the days of the 
Roman Empire** The only sense in which ancient writers 
bear witness to the artificiality of dir clans is that admission 
could L*e obtained by adoption; bur this is mur of all clans the 
world over, no distuicrioa being drawn in primitive thought 

** Apld. 3. 14* 8 h PJo, R 84J& 

■i Aptd, Jt 15. [| Pass. 1. 16. 5. Assehin. z t 147, 

» Hdc. 1. 59-60. 

* 7 Pk- M, 841 k 
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between birth and re-birth. Similarly, it' ifit cbmmon descent 
□f rhe Greek clan is disproved by the fact that rhe eponymous 
ancestor is usually mythical, die common descent claimed by 
toreutic dans at the present day, and confirmed tin many cases 
by extant genealogies, must also be a myth, because in these 
the ancestor is usually an animal or vegetable. As for Gardner's 
parting shot, dm their artificiality is mdicarod by their 
longevity , one can only reply that in his 'home of lost causes’ 
then ate Still gentlemen wlui ‘came over with the G ,irnjueror\ 
'this attitude to the problem leas pardonable in Grore. who. 
writing before Morgan, had some reason for concluding dial 
’rhe gentile and phmtric unions are matters, inm the beginning 
of which we cannot pretend ja penetrate . 11 hut Morgan's 
discoveries, not to mention ocher achievemencs of social an- 
rhropolog)' have been available for half a century; and am- 
sequent ly. when we find that the effect ot dissolving Aristotle's 
dear delineation of rhe Atnc Tribal system i nto rhe independent 
war bands, voluntary associations, and artificial aggregates of 
the CmbnJgf durum l-tistary is to obscure what had been 
elucidated, we cannot help wondering why Grote’s successors 
should so resolutely prefer darkness to daylight. Can it be that 
tliis dusty little cupboard, into which he could nor, and. they 
will nor, pretend to penetrate, contains a skeleton—rhe origin 
of the family, private property, and the state? 


3. Tkt HcweheU 

An Athenian citizen was known officially by Ills personal 
name followed by his father's and that of his demc (ifiiifi). 
The dense was the urban or rural district in which lie had been 
registered at birth. In other states we find the clan name m 
place of the potronvlllic. , * There w as no cognomen to denote die 
family. The Greek equivalent of the jm\hi was the ofhu. 
household', or mchfUin, denoting the ’next-of-kin’ within rhe 
wider circle of the gfrics.** It consisted of die founder and his 
children, his sons' children, and the diildren of his sons’ sons. 
When he died, liis estate was inherited by his sons, who might 
either hold it Jointly or divide it, bur in either case they onmed 
*• Grate j. j8. =*CfC, J064. **H, 1 - SrebtJmi 54-64. 38 ” 97 ’ 
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it in common as co-heirs, If oneof the sons had prcdeceiscd 
che founder, his share ’.vent ro his own sans, or, if They were 
dead too. CO his grandsons. In the fourth generation, however, 
the estate was finally divided among the founder's greit- 
(ffu damt , each of whom founded 3 m-w household- 11 ^his 
limitation applied to the institution in all its aspects. Tiw 
duty of maintiiiimg the founder in his old age and tending Ins 
grave devolved on the sons, grandsons, and great-grandson;.. 13 
The responsibility for prosecution in cases of iKsruicide ex¬ 
tended as far as die children of die victim's first cousins, who. 
« descendants of the same great-grandfather. were the most 
remote relatives comprehended in the house ho. a, 11 If a man 
died without issue, his heirs war, in the order stated, his 
father, his brothers and their children, his father s brothers 
children, and the children of Ids father's brothers sons. If 
none of these survived, the estate passed, not to the remoter 
descendants, but to his mother's household,'* 

Tile divergences between the offos and the fimilia arise from 
die immaturity of die Attic law of property as compared with 
the Raman, The Ijmirarion to the fourth generation is an 
archaic feature which foe famtli* probably lost when rhe estate 
became alienable The right of free testamentary disposition 
was nor recognised in Attic law. and SO die estate was at least 
nominally inalienable.* 1 Again, die Roman wife was a member 
of her husband's fimitia and consequently a co-lieir ro his 
estate- The Athenian wife, on the other hind, remained hi the 
guardianship of her own oft.*. Accordingly she had no share 
at all in her husband’s inheritance, die only exception being 
that, if his efifoi was eitincl, the estate Wait to her own." 

*t Ifc, 56-64- 

3 J h. 4 . m 8, yBshin I fi¬ 
ll P. t 7i FI. fjg, 8711b, cf. &TTC* Thi tamo Eimitilipn Applied 

10 the tilmkuQo of kijinran™ to the house fif ih* dad: D. 43. 62, 57, 66, 
SIC. In fcoih cthe umtirc w*& to pnTtnt 3 dm vendett* kc 

p- 4 ® 1 - . w 

u ij_ 7 . Z l> 11. t-z M D„ 4>, 51, In D + 4$. it-; thr ptftrifffj a jpnbati 

q{ ttan Tint fauMtii is jilnptri by In* gtanJljthfir ami bright 

wirhm tilt daGas. 

3 s This ri^bt i*. unki&ffn 10 primxtjrf Uwt Dumotd^S-^o, 

** Hi E* Scebdfuti Z7-S. 
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Most t>f our iiiforrraEiOn about the eikos coined I rwin A them r 
bur similar rutr:-> of tnheifiranee, with the same lirrutincm, are 
found in -the laws of Gortyra Crete , she only oilier rode due 
has survived* 57 aid the principle of joint succession underlie* 
the Homeric myth of the division of rile world among the 
Sons of KrouOS, Zeus received die sky, Poseidon the sea* 
Hades the darkness; the earth and Olympus remained com¬ 
mon. « The three clemmcs represent the personal estate* 
which is divided; the real estate—the land and the house—is 
held jointly- 

The origin of the dibs has been explained by H E. Sccbohm: 

k was crwtnstlj- improkaiJc that j man wyqJJ *ec lurcher than kk 
fflBidliiirt* tvjrn tn kiln befort hu deStk AmJ h might if&n occur in time 
of war or intisioa iKjl hk WPS and gamliops might ga cut zad (flTe » 
soldiery itavitlg the old uun suJ ln> grt-l r-grandchildren al llnmi. . . Thus, 
opccblly in wheet the pigpaxj wa belli undivided after the &brs 
■^.txn r wc can uijjjf m that fzccmd cmtsiibft (t.e, all who triced kzack tn the 
common greai-g«odfather) ttiLglit be looked Upan ojs forming j njtfnral 
limit to the iminedut£ dtscfnctznB of any Otic sfbi -n_i zs cJ'r-e flirthn? ttr- 

mo’i'td w)u.i siijiildl plains- ifwu uf the tmrtsnil inheritance Aker the dwiri i 
of the yr-j e - yanelfa iht^ T thf held of (k house, his desce nd a nt would 
probably wish to divide up the cutue and tan new houia of tiiti t own. I'fie 
eldest son wi> generally miwd after liia faclw'i bdia, *rd would cairy on 
the juatpe of die cldsc branch, srad mMild be rKpcnmhle for marnraijun-j diet 
rites or the Dumb* . * . Thus seemr naturally to rpoog up 

an inner group or blood relations closely drawn lotetfin by lies which only 
oidarecl !y roadvtd other a cad Ootfcidir QlcmbcP of I he jitSL M 

Similar types of household, with in some cases die same 
limitation, have been found among the Gelrs* Gurmarts, 
Skvs T and Hindus; 4 * and. there is one indication of common 
origin. We si w th a r among the Indo-European terms of re- 
huiunship there was one —the term lor did husband $ brother $ 
wife—w luch is :wt referable to the djssiiicatotfj' system p. 8 Jj. 
This mjy mw be explained ai an innovation of the patriarchal 
household, which included under thcianK root" in each genera- 
tion subswjiicnr, to iht lotniiier a group of women related to 
one another only by their marriage k> .t group ol brc-tliers. It 
follows that even at this early date the Itido’Etut^'ean dan 

ni™ Cert. $. to-2t. -*!/. if iS7^j. 30 H. E. Se*ba!un 5 +-J- 
*. Is, 4y~j4. F. Si-ibufcm EVC jyi, Kunleritp 60^100. 
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contained the germ, of the modem family— a sign disc the 
dispersal of Jiese peoples, as well as die collapse of their das- 
sxficatory system! Was due to die pressure of individual rights 
of property, 

4. Prc-HeUmk Clam in Atiim 

One of Gardner’s argument against Aristotle the early 
Attic law prescribing the admission of non-clansmen to the 
phracties (p. 107*. The actual words arc these: - lc shall be com¬ 
pulsory for tile pliEltry to admit orgeSnti and tcmvgd. Iaitfcf>* 
Gardner did not attempt to identify these categories. He 
simply took it for granted that they were non-danamen. This 
assumption cannot be accepted without further argument, 
because Philocboms, who quotes tbe bw* adds that the 
vfg'Sms and kwtigi/aifrs H arc what we call clansmen (gntt}tat)\ 

The erg&tw were members of a religious guild winch met in 
the demc rt> olfer monthly sacrifices to the local god or feta* 1 
These guilds were peculiar to Attica, and had m official status. 
When a citizen adopted a son, htr presented him to die fellow 
members of hi> phrarty (phr&tm f), the fellow members of liis 
demc (irmSl ji) + and his fellow 4i The phrarry was not a 

territorial unit, but the JmStai and the argtfim* both belonged 
to the same locality'. It may be conjectured that the tr^Snts 
were the JmSui acting in a religious caprity. 

This evidence dates from alter the democratic revolution* 
when the demes were reorganised as units of local govern¬ 
ment. They liad of course c m red before the rc volution, but 
simply as villages, without official status. We imy infer rttat 
the tegfSnrs were a body of persons appointed by and from the 
Jm 4 td to administer die village cult. 

Nearly zoo Attic demes are known to us by name, and at least 
thirty of them are clan names.** The demc Philaidai, for ex¬ 
ample* was situated near Brauton* where Phikios, eponym of 

41 Philtth. 94. A P&O p 5a. 

*i Phot. brpOm, IWL S. 107 . l- [91. £7, 2£7. JJ* S£C . 1JOO. 
£4 1101. 15. 

** k. ^ 14- The are nan ifvray* mmuesoi in this formula 

(la- 7. *7h pnshablf heeaiur they did tnt exu: in all parts of Acuta. 

41 Piiily-WiiMwa £.nit Er^ioi. 
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the dsn Phikidai, had landed in Anica.* 1 In these instances ar 
least the dense was certain])' a elan sect[emrn l In addition we 
find about twenty-five denies named after some species of tree 
or plant—for example, Aigilia (wild oats), Hagmrcts (willow). 
Marathon ffennd), Mymanotis (myrtle), RhamnoLts (buck¬ 
thorn). Ttiese suggest local cults of hcrbaJ magic and tree- 
worship, such as are known to have been widespread in pro 
lustoric Greece. Hie word otgdn is probably connected with 
iJijitf, secret rites, ‘orgies', and with vrgdt. a piece of consecrated 
ground, tilled or unrilled,** like dunacred grove of poplars that 
stood outside the town of Ithaca, iT Such groves still exist in 
the Ionian Islands. ** They are a regular tea cure of the village 
in many parts of Europe and Asia, and in India they still 
serve for the worship of the local earth goddess.** 

The earliest remembered i nimbirants of Attica were Pelasgtn". 
a non-Hellenic people to whom wc shall he introduced later. 
I suggest that die ergtti ter were originally the clansmen of the 
Pelasgoi, These dans were cnatriltneal—hence die name 
kfiicgaljfots, "fed tin the same milk 1 . The)' lived in village 
settlements, each with its sacred grove {otgdi} for die main¬ 
tenance of die dan cult Tile Greek-speaking invaders 

brought with diem their own tribal system, from which these 
aborigines were cxcl uded. Hence, save in so far as they were 
absorbed by die new dans, die old &lasgtan Tillage cults sank 
into obscurity, But the)' did not die nun In the sixth cennuy 
tlucy formed a natural rallying point for vagrants, outcasts, 
sq tatters, and other dem tallied elements uprooted by the 
appropriation of the land, and after the democratic revolution 
they came into dieir own again, taking their place in die new 
system of denies which superseded die old aristocratic dans. 

** Pin, Jef. to. 

** Harp, 6pjT*!*iK, 'OtiyitbY tEindl tfl *4pyA Ji Snrrptdifi, M T ^ r a a '7C, IJ, 

V *&■ 

*l Qi . 17. 104-11. cf. 6. J91-4. 

** Ansted 191-$; 

*> Eadro-IWell a). Resell t. jj. Curded jj, iikttaftli 96, cf. Earthy 
ij, Rauxty A i+t?. 
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5 , Tctrnk Survfods: Snait-wnhtp 

The Athenian gfm$ maintained an ancestral cult under the 
direction of Its drchijto or thief** at ■’. special shrinr T and had LCS 
own burial grounds where the dead were worshipped as 
heroes, The tendance of die dead, and ptnbflibly die cLan cull 
as a whale, were based on moodily observances, like the village 
Were these cults totem ic? 

The comparative study of totemism creates in favour of an 
affirmative answer co this cj lies cion a presumption so strong as 
to place die burden of proof on the other side. Those who deny 
the presence of toremic elements j n Greek religion liave only 
been able Co maintain their position by isolating rhe subject 
from its proper con text in the general history of religion. And 
the resole is that one of the most conspicuous features of 
Greek culture—the part played m myth and ritual by plants and 
animals—is left unexplained. 

We have seen how. by Dealing the clan a> an artificial aggre¬ 
gate of fmmilie*, the Cjmbridgt Arttitttf History envelopes the 
origin of the family in the obscurity of an impenetrable post, 
Sd in regard to the dm cub. avoiding thr word totemiun its 
though it were indelicate, these authorities assert that ‘the 
proximity of Greek religion to this hypothetical prc-deisnc 
stage of Culrure fails to the ground 1 .** Apollon Lykcios b 
admir redly a wolf-god,** bur, if this wotf-rod was ever a wolf, 
it was so long ago that there is no need for him to poke his 
nose into the picture, htfen Nilsson, who has conmtmted so 
much m Greek archeology* insists that J tl&cre is noclung in 
Greek religion which necessarily demands a totcmisiic explana¬ 
tion' and dm "it Is unproved and doubtful whether totemism 
ever existed among the forefathers of the Greeks', 5ZL k cm be 
shown in detail iJur, when confronted with this problem, 
Nilsson s reasoning, usually so dear and cogent, breaks down* 

“ fC. a. 605 , 5 , , s 97 , 70 a. TWs ufflfc of &gwr is hoc gtren in 

LidJcU ind SajJu 

11 PIil Unn, J, Hdt f. 6 l, 2, P-UU, 1. 1 . 4-j{(f. PolJ.fi. ioy jG.Z. J96; 
D. 4). 79 - 57 - 28. 

l » S. ft. iSt.ef. P!u. i|. SIC, iziif-g, A. Mommsen $-$. 

11 W. R. Halliiijj' tn CAN 61; 

** n. i. nji. « NiW HGK 77-8. <f. Deubner 171. 
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One of the cardinal charatteriirics af Greek religion, at¬ 
tested continuous!}* from MyceneW 10 Christian times, is snake- 
worship. Tile subject: of Greek totemism may he introduced 
by a survey of these cults, winch will also throw some further 
light on totemism in genera!. 

In Epeiros. always one of die most backward parts of the 
country, there survived down to the Christian era a sacred 
wood of Apollo. A number of snakes, believed to hive sprung 
from the dragon of Delphi, Were tended there by a priestess, 
who alone was permitted to enter the enclosure. Site fed them 
with honey cakes. If they took the food readily, it was a sign 
of good luck for the year. 1 * Here we liave a pre-detatk snake 
cult drawn into the orbit of die Delphic Apollo. 

On the Hill of Kronos overlooking the sacred grove at 
Olympia was a shrine of Ei I drily in, the goddess of childbirth, 
which housed a snake called Sosipolis, 'saviour at the state’. 
Ic was fed on honey cakes by a priestess, whi - * alone was per¬ 
mitted m enter, hcc head veiled.“ T The $torj* was thar p whm The 
men of Elis were about to join battle with die Arcadians, an 
FJian woman set down between the opposing armies her new¬ 
born infant, which at on cc turned into a snake and so temfied 
the enemy dm they took no [heir lieeis and fled. The snake 
then vanished into die ground at the spot where the slirine 
hms afterwards erecred , 14 

E* N* Gardiner, in Iris rtLonogmph on Olympia, m which 
he was careful to shield the classical Greek athlete from the 
iodigmries of comparative anthropology, dismissed this cute 
and rhe legend a cracked to it as ‘typical of the superstitious 
credulity of the fourth century'. 1 * He forgot chat an almost 
identical ctih flourished throughout the classical period m the 
full blaze of rhe gtory^ that was Greece on the Athenian 
acropolis. Tu a famous passage of Herodotus wt read that, 
when the Pcmam were dosing in on Athens, the sacred snake 
j=£[. SA, a z, Hi err « 4 i * iiiriiUr cult st L ariniiimt Jf* u + i&. 

fiI pj,tjl. 6. 2ti. 1. Tilt! ihrtK Idj beat uiertfitli*d ^ dl£ Cave fit 
Vl O. 51 8 (C Robert SO 41 ), .suggesting 1 Minaan origin. The statue of 
Soaipolss jc EUs tsl.i the hom qI Axiultheia 'l p a lh. 6. a 5. 4), which w*i * 
MnxuJi symbol {p 150 n. lo) f wl wt furtltcr p. 

i« pam- & T io. 4 - 5 , Flt n t|u*r inakc <nla aniRf^cj witli duldbiith m* 

Pi. 0 . & 4^ ApUl. 3*6; 4. 11 tljrcyna: 125. 
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kept in jit' siuine of Ercclirhcu^ mysteriously vanished, and so 
reconciled the people to the evacuation of the diy.* * 9 In this 
Ca$e too the reptile was tended with monthly offerings of 
honey cakes, and it was called the Housekeeper Snake, 
because it was believed to have in its keeping the safety of the 
stare. 11 With si was associated die myth of Eridithcmios, who 
was a son vf the earth gutless, or. in one version, of Athena 
herself. “ Me is said to luve twreri burn as a snake or to Jtave 
been tended at birth by a pair of snakes. 13 Mis spirit was em¬ 
bodied in die animal kept in the shrine, and from him was 
descended ihe Athenian king Erechiheus, whose daughter 
Kreousa, v, hen she exposed her infant son* adorned it with a 
snake necklace iti his memory.'* 

On this oik Nilsson remarks: 'It can be understood why 
Athena is associated with the guardian snake 
of the house if she originated in Mycencan 
times. The goddess worshipped in Lhe Mincan 
domestic shrine was a snake-goddess/ What 
then was the origin of the snake goddess? Mt 
lias b wo thought'. lie says, 'that the snake 
represent* die soul of (he deceased, * . . Hltw- 
ever* the snake is not always die representative 
of the dcad. Both ancient and modem folklore 
know it as the protector of the house* and in 
die Greece of our own day it is sedi oJJed die 
i , p> ■ ji Lord of die House and receives offerings. There 
4 l s no need ro look any farther for an explanadonof 

the Minxxm domesric snake-goddess."•* Arhena, 
he argues, was associated with die snake in the 
**~ tr ^ f**" historic! period because she kid been associated 
with die smke in the prdustoric period for the 
same reason as the snake called I-ord of die House and 
tended with offerings by the modem Greek peasantry. For what 
reason' This cxpLmauvsti, beyond which we are not allowed to 
look, explains nothing* 



n 


* m Hdc 41. t-j. * 1 Hsck d wsfijpbv ** ApIcL ). 14 6; see p. i6l, 
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Tlic value of modem Greek folklore foe the nuiJy of indent 
Greece ss undeniable, bur sundy, before skipping two mil¬ 
lennia. we might have been permitted i glimpse it rhose 
ancient sepulchral reliefs, discussed by Jane Harrison* in 
which we see the deceased at a meat with a snake rearing 
behind him or d rinking from a cup in his hand. The snake is 



KG. J. frrtfcj arttfitriJ ^rJ ojk: dftlt 


the dead man's double. Then there is that black-figured vase, 
also quoted by her, on which a snake rises from a tomb in 
pursuit of a man retreating into rite background.** Just as 
Orestes was persecuted by his mother's Furies ip the shape of 
snakes or snakc-hke women, so here the fugitive is evidciidy a 
murderer pursued by the spirit of his victim. These serpentine 
Erinyes were spirits of die dead. Again, thanks largely ro 
Nilsson's own reasoning, it is agreed that die Greek hero cults 
originated in the worship of die dcad: 17 and the heroes were 
m the habit of appearing as snakes, After relating the death of 
KJeomenes* who was saved from the vultures by a snake coiling 
itself round the corpse, Plutarch adds that The attritftitt 
believed that the snake was associated with the heroes more 
intimately than any other animal'.** 

Another snake4iero P Kychmis. appeared in some of the 

Human PSGK if?, jiy-p* T 267-71- %*- i^+* 

« NUhor HGR ioj- 4* " Pla. Clwiu jg. 
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Greek galleys at the Battle of Solamis. We are tolj due. 
driven from Salamis. he had been reeved bp Dcmcicrj; Eleusis! 
■.viicre he remained jn his anuml form as Ji*r attendant.^ 
Dcmercr too was a Mittoon snake-soddess. Tliri Testimony 
COUKS from the venerable Hesiod, who thus establish™ me 
VCIT point which NBison dismisses with an appeal to modern 

Tlii: peasant nisi urns of modem Europe are the mere 
detritus of outmoded ritual, and so they usually nerd that 
ritual to explain them. It would consequently count for very 
little against the undent cs idence if in modem Greek folklore 
the snake had completely lost it, primitive significance, Bui 
it has not. Unhaprised infants are popularly known as 

** * “• 7 - * 7i - ** h. 
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because it £j believed they 1 are liable to turn imo 
Srukes and vanish, 7 - This is wliar happened to the Olympian 

baby. 

Tile direct evidence is decisive, but comparisons may srilj 
be helpful, because it is always an advantage to view these 
problems in the widest possible perspective. If, however, 
wc are going to venture beyond ancient Greece, why stop at 
the Greece of our day 1 In regard to snake Ivors hip the Greek & 
were aE one with die ancient Egyptians and Semirc> and 
primiciVc proplei in all ages and all parii of die ^[oEv h The 
belief in snakes as incanurinns of the dead belongs ro the 
common heritage of mankind, 71 The ^nake cast* us dough, 
thus renewing its vita]try, and hence becomes a symbol"of 
imine rmlit} 1 , of the power to be botn again, Thar accounts 
for its pan in innumerable fables purporting ro explain how 
dcadi carnt into the world and all our woe. In the Melanesian 
languages- the current phase for 'everlasting life* means liter- 
ally To cast the slough". *= In die Egyptian Book of die Dead die 
deceased prays to become like the j ripent: T am the serpent 
Sata. . ^ . I Jj u and am boro again, :5 The Phoenicians believed 
that the serpent Ill> the faculty not only of putting off dd 
sge and renewing its youth but of increasing its strength and 
stature,** And if by casting as dough it throws off old age h we 
need look no farther tor in explanation of the Greek wad foe 
TIoughh which was gfrra* old age' (Larin Sf/rn'lwj. 

Tile Zulus bury their dead in sacred woods. each of which 
con rains a number of cemeteries corresponding to the villages of 
tire district* The woods are taboo c*ctpc to the pries c, to 
whom che dead frequently appear, sometimes a> mammals but 
usually as Snakes, Ti Ojicc. when die irtkiiucmrs of a kraal 
were out celebrating a wedding frausr + some old women, who 
had remained behind ip one of the liurs p were horrified ro sec 
two snakes Crawling along the walk They sent fqr die village 

11 Hmrr'i -r: ^SGR, 53 1. PoUutl P j -jft, LWecnkes i,v, 

T * flr UTml r 641-51, 66n-7i, 

-* li- a. 647- 

¥ 1 Stid^e GE 2 . 377 The fume iaVi utJcriscs ihe Greek legend of Gtatikw 
wn of .Minos (Ap3J. 5 , j,. i-r). 

** Em- r* j . 10. 

T * fund LSAT a, >7^7. 3^4-5. 
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headcqan, who was able to reassure thr_m: "Don't be afraid— 
they are only our ancestor gods come to share the feast'*™ 
Among die Misai, when a notable person dies. Jns soul goes 
into a snake, which rnicn his kraal to look after his children,** 
A Greek would hate said rh-ir he becomes a hero md guardian 
of the house, Every -Masai family and dan lias a particular 
species or snake, which is believed lo embody its ancestors. 
Worsted Ln a fight* a man will summon his family snakes 
with die cry: Avengers of my mother's house, come outE Pfj| * 
Such an appeal would fiave needed no interpreting for the 
people brought up on stories of Clyccmitestra and Sosrpolis, 
When these Bantus have won their liberty, they will make 
good archeologist*. 

In snake-worship the dan totem has been replaced by a 
generalised symbol nf reincarnation, Ic is EOfemism m a 
modified form. 

6, lActnii Survival/; Clan Etrthlerm 

Hemming to the Athenian acropolis, we have seen that in 
the: fkmilj' ol Erechtheus the snake appears both as ancestor 
and as emblem. Thh Comes near to sailing that the Ereeh- 
thecin were a snake dan. But they are not known to have 
existed as a dan, The name was used as a pocked tide for the 
Athenians, and in historical rimes the cult mclf uas ad- 
ministered by the Boutadai.™ The evidence in tlm case is not 

2- ^4, cL Hollis NIT 90* An old pdest of ihr Enhnrvga des¬ 
cribed to \aaod EiCrtv, on Ktt entering j sacred wood u> ^^rificc T a ,cak=, 
rhr father of Mikiiidju, cauur out, circled round firm and his couipuiinra 
and said, 'Think put m you atr ztU their, mp children* jinn come rti load 
me with present*’; and when JufioJ sJt&i whether ihia fart ot Gmari* 
the old man replied. ’Lmcbubtetl facet These are great (natal’ (LSAT 2. 
|S+~5> Thesmlr wnperanl between the Greek aod fentij S03 j-e 

culn b rhu the fbt^ntt were adnufuncred by women. 

^Hollis MLF J07-& c£ Ki%c 6a, 65, 174, j3 5t The mmimm 
from elm cult to itite cult cm be ieen u the Bigmifi «sike code an 
Like VKtoru Njwbpu the o»de i» public, but the office of imnptrtef 
b hcircluzty in a pamaibr dlO: Roscoc 2 1) 320-3, 

T* Hollis MLF jo£. 

r» Hup. ‘&tiapt V j<da, ) Plus. t. lb, 3 , Apli. 3. 15. t. 
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complete, and the itwisr that can safdy be said is that it pre¬ 
supposes a rowmic ideology. 

The Spartoi of Thebes Here so called because they traced 
their lineage to die dragon's teeth sown by Kadmos at the 
famidiaon of rhe cm*.' 1 Epamemoinlas, the Theban leader who 
fell ac Leuktra in 362 fl.C t was buried in a comb which bore 
a shield emblazoned with a dragon Ln token of his membership 
0 1 this dan- 11 If the dan ancestor was a dragon and the dan 
emblem was a dragon, die dragon must have been the totem 
of the dan. 

There was a Phrygian clan, called die Ophiogeneis, 1 snake- 
bom'. It had 2 hereditary cure for snakebite and traced its 
ancestry tea a child begotten on a woman by a snake in a sacred 
wood of Artemis, 11 Here a toremic myth of the normal type is 
associated with a rule like the one we have noted in Epeiros. 

All the great Attic clans had then 1 ancestral emblems, which* 
tike the Sputoi, they displayed on then shields— 
die Srishtts of the Alkmeonidai, the Iiotsr of 
the Peisistraridai, the horse s hindquarters 
of the Fhilatdai, die ox-head of the Boutadai* 
and oi bets not identified. 11 The fmk//r h the 
fylfoot or swastika, a symbol whose origin 
is obscure, 1 * The Peisistraiidii traced their 
pedigree through Petsistratos son of Nestor to 
Poseidon one of whose ammufe was die horse* 14 
The horse's hindquarters of the Phihudai wore 
evidently wliat js known as a "split totem' + 
resulting from the division of a dan. 11 The 
other half was probably die Eurysalddah 
Phillies and Eurysakes. the two sems of Ajax, axu*Z** 

migrated from Salami* to Attica, where they 
settled at Stanton and Athens respectively, The ox-head lias 
been identified by its appearance on the coinage at the rime 
when the political influence of the Bon radii was at its Height* 

** Pi* p* ioi *ek. EL PL 94 Z *ch. K P^ih. & 11 ► ft. « Paa*_ S. 11 . S* 

11 f-8S» M i. NA. 11. IJ Seltmau 34, fi? P 49, ef. Ph*. Al. r6. 

41 KaiLfcfn £A J&l- ,fl tick >. 4. 

11 Faie TE 1, s<h $S. 77. 1. 597, 51a, 536, 3. ico p 4. 175, 

1T Pin. 5*1 uk St, B. AMBtei Karp. EGpw&a»?» Patta, i, j-j- j. Pfu=r, zo. 
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it es probable, though not cjuire certain, ihat these 'sous of 
tlic oxherd' (Miff) had a hereditary part in the Athenian 
Bouphonia*** a fesdraJ which shows drar signs of being 
iroddW on a communal dan feast*** k comisted of the 
sacrifice of an ojc + fdlowed by a rite of expiation such as is 
conungrtly employed for infringements of the totcmic taboo.*? 

Another Ante dan. tlic Eunddu, who held the priesthood 
of Dionysos Melpomtnos, were descended through Hypsipylc 
of Lemnos from Dionysus, the god of witir. 01 Once, when 
Hypsipyle was on the point or being put to death., $Ht was 
s^ed by the unexpected intvrretmm of her som, tvHp proved 
rheir identity by revealing the dan emblem, which was a 
golden vine*** And hilly* die loiidm of Lycra, sprung from 
Theseus* were forbidden to burn asparagus, which they 
worshipped in memory of their ancestress Pengoune. who had 
hidden hetsdf m a bed of asparagus when pursued by Theseus.* 3 
Whether these traditions ‘necessarily demand a totemisdc 
esplanadeEi h i?. a question die reader must judge I \a himself, 
rnntrrnicnng thac those who reject this explannuon Imre no 
otlirr- Thr last instance, in pairicular, in which the lowniic 
ratxK’i has survived and the spedes is still worshipped in its 
totemic Form, might scetn to be mcontroverriblcK Frazer, who 
hod at least studied mtemism, admitted that 'this hereditary 1 

The quratitwi turn* on ICT. 2 1656 frCm=v fc which Toepffer 

AG t J9 rak** ic stand four lipo^ eat kptf* Ltit the pr h^i in 

charge of the Bonphonia Isorr ihr tirlc (Hsck and cf_ 1 C. |. 71. 

294, where povs^rrr ti si once tlic prsedi ride and ibc eponym of his dan 
(Toepffef AG ijfi). 

« Robertson Smith RS J04-6* 

** Fracr TE t. iS-ao, J. ty£-$ + 160, 3, &7 + Si. Hie maimer of xfectinjj 
the or—it Was induced to eat some tons laid fot it on die alur , Riul 1, 
24k T— ■ Was d-rsiencd to ihivw the Htpomibility on the aahnrt fese 
similar apediFfittM Taos. 2, 55. £ + Porph, Afu. 1. 25, Ibanri Sj, eL A .A* 
12:96-7. In hid# was ifmwati itulled with HTJW aflj yoked tin a ('-Jotigh 
(PorpiL Ate. 1. 29-50), which JiiggciEa ikit the taboo that bil Ueo broken 
may hare been the indent ban on the slaughtei of piough-oxem j£[. YIL y 
t4. AlaL I £2 schi D.L 8. 20, d. Philosf. In?, 2, 2 ^. 

tJL JC. J. 274, 178, Pitt*. 1. ^ 5, 1. ft. 6 P HaA* tOitSc^ch It 7. 468-9. 
They ww pcoftsiiomJ lyr^pkym md ciu=™ - Hich.* Hatp., Phot *.*.) 
and had chj?gt of the ntoml or irate processitiirt (Poll, 8, ioj)c *er p. 196, 
** A.R |k Id, E. k> 765* #i Plu TAei. & 
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Tespcct slio \vn by all tht mem bcr$ of a family cht dan lor a 
paxtkuLir species of animal or plant h fcminisccnr of toicjntsisi'* 
buc added cautiously that hr js not neccs-arily a proof of ic\** 
So nice a distinction suggests ihai, where totemism is con¬ 
cerned* die Jtim&tfd of proof is niistd in proportion as the 
evidence .uvitmubtes. In justice to Frazer it should be men¬ 
tioned that, twenty- live years before miking the cummcnt just 
£|Lf£Uird h he had expressed the opinion chat * totem ism may be 
regarded as terrain lor die Egyptians and highly probable for 
the Semites, Greeks, and Latins', In those days bourgeois 
thinkers were less chary of general conclusions than dairy are 

TOW, 


7* Cht 1 Cults msi 5 tdU Cuhs 

Since there is no member of tht Olympian pantlieon who 
is nor associated in all SOm of ways with ajiimiis and plants, 
it is a Jtgitimntr presumption that Greek religion in general 
r«£ts on a totemic foundation* A comprehensive study along 
these lines would yield valuable result*. Here I sliall only 
iUustiate by a few concrete examples what t believe to have 
been the fundamental process in the evolution of Greek re¬ 
ligion—the cram formation qf dan Cults into stare cults, due 
to the dissolution of tribalism and the rise of die ciry-mte. 

In the year 514 B - c - tfw Aihr mjn tyrant H ip parches was 
assassinated,. His as^uLmcs were two yrnmg noblemen, Hat> 
modios and Aristogeiton, who belonged to die Gephyraioh 
This dan was another offshoot from die stock of Ka&m os. its 
& 5 t home on Greek soil Iiad been Ertma (Euboia . From there 
it migrated across rhe nratis to Tanagna (ficEotb}* Expelled 
fmm Timagrj after die Trojan War it settled in Athens, where 
it maintained a secret hereditary cult of Demecer Achaia. 
This we learn from Herodotus.** it is x dear case of a dan oik 
surviving as such down to the fifth century. 

Karimra* whom the Greeks described as a Phoenician, readied 
Thebes on his wanderings in search 0/ Jus sister, Europe 
whom Zeus had ravished on the coast: of Syria and carried off 
to Crete.** Europa was the mother of Mii-rot, the legendary 

^ Frm A 2 * T2f< •* Ftter TB 1 * 86, 

*■ Hdt, 5+ 57* Gi, ■* Ayld. 3. u. 
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king of Knossos, She is a praM figure to Demerit, both 
being cuianstioni of the Minoui mother-goddess** 4 A cult of 
Demetcr Europe founded presumably by the Kudmeioi, was 
established near Thebes at Lebadcia, 9 * and at Thebes itself the 
temple of Demetcr Thesmoplioros 1$ said 10 have been the 
palace of Kndmos. 114 It may be inferred that tnr hadmcioi were 
immigrants from Crete who brought with them a cult of the 
Mimun mother-goddess. Their Phoenician ancestry will he 
discussed m a la tec chapter* 

At the end of Ids lire Radinos turned into a snake. The 
Boeotian drips that saa led to Troy had figure-heads of Kadmcs 
carrying a smke. 1 * 1 It seems rhen ilui the Dcmcter of the 
Kadmeioi was a stiakf^oddcs^ like the Athena of the Erech- 
iheidai , and she survived among the Gephymoi in their cult 
of Demeter Acliaia. 

DLixiffcr Adiab, was also worshipped ac Tanagra, Theipiai, 
and Marathon** 4 * Bcrwrai Tanagra and Marathon Jay Aphidna, 
the birthplace of Haimodios and AKSCOgeiKaM 1 * Evidently 
it was only one branch of die dan that settled in Athens, 

Ac Athens, according to Herodotus, the cult was strictly 
confined to the clan. We know, however* from inscriptions 
that in rhe fifth century a seat wa$ reserved For die priestess of 
Demeter A c hain along with other religious and civic oificiais 
in the front row cf the Theatre of Dionysus.* 04 It may well be 
char this was a privilege conferred on die Gephyraim in 
recognition of the part they liad played in overthrowing the 
tyranny. Tfieir dan cult lias thus been followed down to die 
very pomr at which ic is being taken over by the state. 

Other instances reveal the actual transfer. When the Mes- 
semans threw off the Spartan yoke in the fourth century, they 

wNflssm MOGM Fimtll CGS 2. 479, Rochet LGRM 1. J417, 
Fenton Joj-S, Fiord PPO j j6. 

" ^ 9- 59 - 5 * 

Pita. 9 16. 5. Tht Tirlian Hictmcjrpham was cckbrited In the 
Kadi B*hr X. M, 5 . i* zg, 

*« ApW- $'5 4 + fe lA- 

i** GGS j. 31^-4. Oropov. nrar Tanagn, fu :enne^icJ with 

Ejcttu by a common cult of Ereircui (Sir- 404) and a omniu m dulcet 
(Untie GD 172). 
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reinaiLiguramJ die Mysteries of Demem at Andnnia, their 
ancient capita]. The dan to which the cult had belonged was 
still in existence^ and we possess die text of a decree in which 
the dun chief, Mhasistraios* is appointed die £ret hierophant 
under the new regime and at the same time surrenders the 
adminisirariun of die Mysteries co the irate. 1 *■ 

Another instance is furnished by an inscription from Gibs, 
where there was a phrarry of six dans, the KljtidaL with a cuh 
of Zeus Patron**. At the time in question several citizens, who 
did not belong to any of the constituent clans, had obtained 
admission to the phratry. In Chios, as in Attica (p. 107). the 
phratry was ceasing co he exclusive. These citizens nenv claimed 
the tight to pamdpate to die cult. It was decreed rhar a temple 
should be erected to the god, and that the damtncn should 
bring the fwra from their private houses to the temple on 
certain feast daps. Tins regulation was to come into force 
immediately, and after an agreed reiro of years the swra were 
to be Itouscd Prnmnentfo in the templed 0 * The building of the 
temple, whim was doubtless paid for out of public funds, 
marks the transfer from dan to staEe. 

AH over Greece we hear of priests holding offic* by nght of 
birth A* 7 When the state took over* the clan usually retained 
this ajidenr right. At J theme and again at Aigioti we hear of 
a priest enciclrd to keep the god's. insage in his private house 
except when it was brought out for rhe annual festival, 1 * 1 We 
infer that it had Once belonged to his dam Ac Halikamassoi 
wt hear of a ctdc comprising, in addition to the annual public 
festival* a monthly service conducted privately at the new 
moon. 10 * Tliis is a transitional stage in which clan ode and 
state cult are combined. Other instances might be quoted of 
die same kind. They show what Aristotle mcani when he said 
tlwt it was chmaerisae of democracy to reduce the number 

W SIC. 7jfc il 9. Anjdznu had been the scat of die Merman kings 
(pjtii. 4. 3. 7); so thu aw may have begun as x place culr* hie the "ITieb-jn, 
and xc p. 193. 

■°* SIC. 9S7. 

1 C. ia. 3. 514-9, 522. S65* S69, Epfc+ Gf* 4 - a 3 x eh Pt 

» 4 Fjme, 4. | 3. £, 7* 4, *L 9, 16, 5; Rrimdp TEG 141, 
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of Gilts Aiid at the same time throw them open ro die people^ 111 
The oJd families were not expropriated* but they were forced 
to accept state control. 

We must not of course suppose that dicsc clan cults bid all 
maintained m unbroken history from tribal times. There were 
constant struggle* between rival dans for the political power 
that wem with religious idnii lustration* A single dan might 
secure cults ihar did not belong to it or be forced co sUtrenda 
a share of its mva In these struggles our friends the BoUtadai 
had taken an active part. The oldest cults on the Athenian 
acropolis were those of Athena Polia* and Poseidon Erechihcus. 
Bods were administered by die Bouradai* 111 bur they must 
lave been originally independent* Athena and Poseidon had 
lieoi rival* foe the possession of the Acropolis. 1 w Tile snake 
in die shrine uf Erechdicuii belonged to Athena, 111 and, since 
thr heto embodied in ii* Erichthoruos, was Erechtheus* grand- 
father* the worship of both must have been included in die 
palace cult of the Ervchthcidai The Boutachh ii is true* 
claimed that their cpoitym. Gome*, was a brother of firtch- 
theus and therefore also defended from Eridwhonios: 14 « but 
the Bqucadai were interested patties, and in Hesiod Bouses is 
3 son of Poseidon. 11 * This gives the due* After appropriating 
the royal cult, which they combined with their own cult 
of Poseidon, they confirmed themselves in possession by 
affiliating their founder to die dynasty whose place they had 
usurped. 

The same sort of tiling happened elsewhere- Ar Syracuse 
the Mysteries «f Demurer were hereditary in the dan of the 
tyrant Hicrcui. who was an immigrant from GeLl They had 
been brought to Gela by the clan ancestor. Telmos, foam Telos, 
an island off the promontory of Knidos, where there was 
another cult of the goddess. 11 * Bur the Syracusan Demeter was 

Amt. JW. f JT9^ 

nr Apld, 3* 1+- E. PIhl M, &4|bw 

Ll1 S« pp. a6a-jd 111 Hsch. sipsv^ u* Apld* i^ r S. 

11* He*. ft 1 m There w4s yet another vetsiota making Elkantcs j gemdsea 
of Ian (AphL t. 16, Hj*g. f. 14], Thu* wia proi>ah]y die laEest of the 
riutc ftt pp. -2. 
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also blown as Sico p 'Com', and as SimaJia* which is not a 
Greek word at aJJ- 11 p Tins suggests that the pre-Greek popula¬ 
tion of the city had worshipped a Skiiian corn-goddess whom 
Hicron annexed to hb own Dcmeier when he made himself 
master of the Syracusan state. 


S. Tb Clm Basis of tb Ehusinian Myrttrits 

h we wish to uncover the tangled undergrowth of clan cults 
in which die great puihdlexut festivals I tad their roots, we 
cannot do better than study die early history of the Seusinian 
Mysteries. 

There were two dans in charge, the Emnolpidai and 
Ketykes* with a subsidiary role assigned to the Krokonidaih 1 ** 
Tile founder. EtuncJpos, was die common ancestor of die 
EumoJpidd and Kerykes. It was natural that the dan most 
prominent in the administration should have won pride of 
pbee in the tradition, but in this txadition there are som* 
significant flaws. 

The god of the EumoJpidat was not Dernetefi to wham die 
Mysteries were devoted* hut Poseidon, and Eumolpos was a 
stranger from Thrace, i 111 From that direction he mighr easily 
have brought a culr of Poseidon* who had many ties with the 
north* but scarcely ofDtuneter, who cannot he meed in early 
rimes further north than sourhexn Thessaly, i” The barbarous 
ancestry of Euniofpos was evidently a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to his desceodants fc because one authority assures us 
that the founder of the Mysteries was not die Thracian bur 
anotlicr man of die same name. 1H * Tliat this revised version 
failed p> establish itself is probably due to die presence in 
the Mysteries of rccoguisable TliracLin elements, notably the 

__ 117 AjJl 1094, 416b. Tlit jKussuti t* perhaps to the aLs tn 

eric dupe of pu^njj wtudi tbc baked for the Syracusan 

HicjJTicipWui Aih. 647a. 

111 The Krokotti&i \TwpJfcr AG 101-9, ^uLocf 75-7) wck - oorus 
k, lin - MS<^£ia(ol wish site rJuieuij of loiftcm (iqpdtes wfikh che mjina 
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name Bn mo applied w Demeter or Persephone . 111 Ritual is less 
plastic than. myth. 

Tile affiliation of the Kcrykes to Eumolpos was not accepted 
by the Keiykes rhemselvrs, They Said that tCciyx was 3 son of 
Hermes by a daughter of Kekfopa, die first king of Athens. 1 ** 
Kekrops takes us hade four generations before the advent, as 
traditionally dated, of tidier Eumolpos or Demcicr- Hermes 
too left his mark on the Mysteries, He was die consort of 
Dadra t identified by Aeschylus with Persephone fc in an ancient 
form of rhe saiimd marriage . 111 It would appear that thr mystical 
theogamy of Elctisii was older than the coming of Demettr, 
Who brought her there? 

At Athens *ht had been worshipped horn early times as 
Drmcter Thesmophcros.^* Herodotus says the ritual of the 
Thcsmoplioria was brought from Egypt by the daughters of 
Danaos* who settled in Argolis and there transmitted it to the 
women of the indigenous PelasgoL 1 ** Tins is acceptable if we 
may modify the IiistorLnfs well-known predilection for 
Egyptian origins to die extent of interposing Crete between 
Egyp! and Grcece T 

There were tctditimxs of her earning at several places m 
Argnlis—Algol itself. Hemitonr, Troizen. The Argives main' 
tatned that Tripmlemos. the Fdeusiman king who acquired 
from her the art of tilling the soil and uu^ht 11 to his people, 
was really a son of one of her Argive priests who seeded at 
Ekusis , 1 * 3 Evidently they regarded the Ekuriniaii Demeter as 
an offshoot of their own* The Athenians disagreed. They 
acknowledged no debt to Argos. But the Arcadians did. Their 
Dcmcter Myria at Pdlene was so named, they said, after one 

Ofrcn. IV. a, l T7- id Hb. Of. 144 Pt Otjg+ HUw- \jo; Harmon 
PSGR 551-5 ■ Imnuii^det, 1 wan of Etmx?lpca: Pjua 1, jfin 5.J, icenr.f to riand 
Fm *kwcipSiKSffl| t i.f. InipA&i5cj=i^(ftTr^: ic ii die gifen Ai IsiTuitH (ApM = . 
i j, 4), whkh W3S a motinram in Thract 19^ tacar Marmwia { 5 m 351 . 

44, ef. DJ. 9U 196}. 
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Mysios (the H mptk ? ?) P who had welcomed her at Argos, 1J1 
This is important, beaus* the Eleusinian Bemeter had ties 
with Arcadia, 

She was mcr at Eleusis by Meetncira and her daughters ar 
the WdJ of HowersJ^» Metanrira was the queen, wife of 
KjdeOs* One of her daughters married Krokoci, epouym of die 
Krokonidai* whose ruined palace was seen by Paiuonia* jtts-t 
on die Eleusinian side of the old Arete fromier. 1 io The Well of 
Flowers lay on die other side of the town, on die road m 
Megan. This is die road due goddess would have come by if 
she reached EJeusis from the Pdoponncse. 

Entering the PeLofxjnnese from Megan, we come to 
Phlcious. Here, ar a village called Kdear r were local mysteries 
of the goddess J founded by one Dysaules, a brother of KcJeos. 1 *■ 
Kdros, Rcleai—the connection is immisrakabfeH Keleos i$ 
the male eponyin of Retest* fist as Thespios is of Thespiai. 
Alidkommcus of Aialfcometiai, Eleuthcr of Eleutherai.»« 
Although king of Eietisis, he hears a Peloponnesian name. Tile 
implication is that the cult he stands for was of Peloponnesian 
origin. In the tradition as we have it. owing to the overriding 
prestige of Elrusis, the midi lias been inverted. He is treated 
as a native of ELleuris and his Peloponnesian connection is 
explained by saving tlut the Cull of Keleai was an ofl&JiouE of 
the Eleusinian. 

Keleai is a place-name of a common type* Like Thespiai, 
Alalktmcnii. EJeuthcrai, Pomtai^ Alesiai, it connotes a 
women's local cult, and it means literally the 'crying women* 
Monwi).! i* Once a month the village women go out 
to the crossroads and cry to die moon. The custom is 

tv* zj a ^ 2 . i 3 . 3. 

i** Ham, H. 105-10, i6j p 184-7,106-7. Pita. I- Jg, r. 

Pstu, i, 1-3* 

tit PiU 5 , | p I, 

1 a * P*ui_ a, 14. 1-4+ Haip. AwrrOAju. KtJcaj. which the Hamcne 
Araiihyree (Pain. z, 12. 5, U. 1. £71), oitaac have been fir frpm Pwaii* 
where there Was another Oilt of Dnfscref (Tjtus. Z. 11* Dyiinks 1 FM *!hj 
ghxTi aj the fatlicr af Triprolcmos^ P-tu^ l . 14, 3. 

Ia * [>,S, 4. zg, Patts, 5 j, ; p St B, 

1J1 Cf- fcij+fp? '«wlpKKfr.' klizamcnaj, die wottuei/ »tj, 

founded from PhlticHiii Pan*- 7. 3. 9, 
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wodd-tvideJ =•» In Greece uid Italy it was associated with 
Artemis* and in later rimes with Isis, bnc above all with Demercr. 
Scrvius describes die bowling of Italian peasant Women at the 
crossways in imitation of Deiucceris search for her lo^c Per- 
sephom*- 139 There are other examples in this very district. 
At Megara there was a rock called Anald&fra* the rock of 
'invocation' Here Demeter had cried out for her 

daughter, and the event was commemorated by die Meganan 
women in a secret rice ! *- At Elceisis itself there was die 
Laughterless Rodc p where the goddess had sir down and 
wept- 1 ” The ritual is nor recorded, but it must Itave re¬ 
sembled the Megarian,*** and in it we have die due to the 
name Demeter Actinia, die Mourning Deincccr (ikkes, 'grief'), 14 * 

In the hills west of Phleious lay the town of Pheueos* It had 
two cults of Dernerer- One was said to Iiave Lw:j founded by a 
descendant of Eiumalpos* lu the other, which is dtrscribedas die 
older, she was called Demefer Thermic 141 which is a dfilea 
variant of Dcmetcr TiiesiOTphotos, L * B ks Foundjir w 35 Trisa tilc% 
whose name recalls Dysaules, the brother of Kckos. Arcadia, 
like Acrica. w r a§ an ancient home of the PcksgqL Ari:^, the 
ftrsr king, is said to have introdttetd the air of agriculture, 
which lie had learnt from Demetcr, exactly I the Triptolemos* 141 
One of Eiis sons, Azan, cook his name from the Azanes,*** 
whose Territory included Phrneos*™* Another, Aphridas, was 

1 w i*? h Crsamik 

(>l A|HiL Mtf. 11. 2, SaT id Vcrg, A. 4, 609, E. j* a6, eE Horn. E i + 
20-6. 

l,f Pam. ^ 41 * 2- Ac Athens (Eieuaii?) the hierophant invoked Pasep^HKie 
by bating in *&&& (Thcoc, 2 , sek); it Phtcto-* b? imott dir ground 
with coij r m™ing 1 enaaSt repjttaertng Demetrr (Paus. 15, a-j). 

131 Apia, i, 5. 1* 

m Cacafecd AEM j 6 u 

A< * Plu. M. A different aplmixiun is given in EM. ^A^cia. 

141 a i j. 1-4. 

4 ** Cf for nteum [Buric GD 53} and Demetct Thcrmesta it Tmaxen 

1-4 PiUa + B. 4. t, 

]11 8. 4. z. Dtmet=r was wotiiiipptti uq Mount Aiarutm (Lict 

PI. 4f^ Scar Tfr 4, 292] and in Phrygia at a ictricmcnt founded by Atuifi 
hnm Ara*hj (Pint, to, % 2 > 3), 

144 St B. 
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the ffponym of Apheidantes, ft village near Tegea. Both re¬ 
appear in Attica—Asm in thcdetne Aren in, Aphcidas in the 
dan Aplieidanttdai.'*■ What is more, their mother, the wife 
of Arkas, is given as Mecaneim. daughter of Kroktm. 110 

Herodorus was right. The cult of Demeter at Eleusis was in 
origin a local farm of the Thesmophoria, 1 introduced from 
Arcadia by the Pelasgiin Krokoniiiaj, who had got it from rhe 
Prksgen of Argolis. Of the three dans that worshipped her at 
Eleusis tin- closest tie belonged to the one whose part in 
hisiorical rimes was the least conspicuous. 

Our enquiry into the dan origin of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
has thus enabled us to unravel the prehistory of one of the 
most important Cults in Greek religion. As a form of the 
Mitioan tnorher-goddess. Demeter may well have come 
ulnrn.mly from Egypt, with which Minoan culture had many 
connections, 1 * 1 She reached Greece by two main routes, repre¬ 
sented by Kadmos and Darners. The first passed through 
liuboia to Bmotia. the second through Argos to the Pclupon- 
nese. In Attica they converged. Demeter^Achaia came from 
Bosons, Domewr Eleusmia from the Pelopowust. 


9 . The Treat mini <sf Homitidt 

Tribal society recognises rwo capital offences—incest and 
witchcraft. Incest is violation of the rules of exogamy; witch¬ 
craft is rhe misapplies cion by individuals of magic, which was 
designed for die service of the community. t« Bodi are punished 
summarily by dir community as a body. Other offences, in¬ 
cluding fmmidde, are what wc should call tores: redress lies 

no Pans. 8.45, 1. «** JVlriti, 65, Sir. 398, 

i wApId.j. 9. t. 

u * Tlif TTiesnwphaiw of Eleuiu is said » hare been fewulfd tv Tripio- 
lemesi when he toont kin* that (Hyg. r. 147), On ihe aha hmd. 
the Athenian farm. B'ltirh closely reseinbitd the HcMtiiB fief, P*m. 9. 8, jj, 
must Jure been influenced by the cult of Demttw Aduus. because die 
loaves baked fm the ocasion (<£ p, 117 n. 1 1 7' were called 4*011 ^ (Ath. 1 05*). 

,H 0x1 the Ecj-peian (ortnectitios of Danaos ut pjs. 379-go, 

i« Diamond 280, Robeitson Smith RS. 264. ef. fitifeuk 2. 568. Rose* 
BB (1523,1 h. Gunjon 77, 
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with the victim's kindred. This is the procedure known as 
primitive self-help. 1 «» 

In Attic Jaw prosecutions for homicide were private suits 
(d&tit), not public (grepAeQtM The initiative rested with die 
victim's household and phratry.*** The terms for prosecution 
and defence meant properly to 'pursue' (di 6 k 6 ) and to 'flee* 
(pirtfgi'r—the English 'hue and try . 1 *» 

tn early times, when manslaughter carried no moral stigma, 
there was no discrimination between intern tonal and accidental 
homicide. If the mam layer was unable or unwilling to offer 
acceptable compensation. He was forced to flee the country, 
Tliis was no great hardship, because, wherever he wenr. he had 
45 a suppliant a compelling claim on the hospitality of any 
stranger to whom he might appeal. In rhe Qiyssty. Just before 
embarking lor Irhaca, Tclemachos is accosted by a fugitive, 
"'ho explains that he has committed murder and his victims* 
kinsmen are on his heels. Tclemachos takes him home without 
a moment's hesitation and entertains him there for as long 
he cares to say.**? In other cases the fugitive is not only enter¬ 
tained; lus hose gives him a piece of land, and sometimes a 
daughter into die bargain. 1 »* These customs imply a land sur¬ 
plus. A chief who had mere land than lie could till was ready 
w endow' any stranger that came his way as a welcome addition 
to his manpower. 

In the choice between compensation and revenge and the 
manner in which the latter ivas effected we recognise the 
Iroquois practice. But in Homer one detail is missing, ft is 
clear that the victim's kindred were under the obligation of 
icvenge. but there is po hint that die manslayer's shared in his 
liability. Why the Homeric poets were reticent on these 
points need not be discussed now-. The facts can be supplied 
from other sources. There is post-Homeric evidence dial the 
clan was. or liad been, responsible for the conduct of its 
members. In 62] B.C.. after failing in an attempted ro-wp 
d’/fal, Kvlon took sanctuary with his followers at the altars. 
They were seized and put to death by some men of rhe 

111 Calhoun ta-7. fft. 9, 111 D. 4 J. 37. tt« l>»inrm 64. 

u *Ol 15- 171-Si, 508-46 

»** H». fr. i44=Paiu. 9, }6, 7 , if. t . IJJ 14. no*cfc. 
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Alkmcomdai, who thereby incurred a pollution so grave that 
tc was still being cast in their teeth two ceniurirs later. JH In an 
inscription from Manrineia w e read of some men fined for 
murders committed in the sanctuary of Athena A lea, and it is 
stipulated that, if the fines are not paid, rite dans of the 
guilt } 1 persons shall be excluded from die sanctuary for ever. 1 *" 
Even in brer dimes, when the dan had fallen to pieces, che 
principle of collective responsibility survived in the traditional 
formula of public imprecation: 'If I break this oath, let me 
perish, myself and nay dan !' 1 *’—or sometimes ‘myself, my 
household, and my dan'j <■ Tlie same form of words is in use 
among primitive peoples to-day . 1 ** 

These customs enable us to analyse one of the fundamental 
elements in Greek thought. 

The Greek for obtaining satisfaction for an injury, especially 
homicide, was in Ionic titin Imtthdita, in A trie Mm Mm. The 
Ionic form means to take paymenr'. corresponding to the rule 
pf compensation described above, The Attic is based on the 
same use of di 6 h as we have noticed in the rerm for prosecution, 
Dftr is used in Homer of a ‘way* or 'custom*, also a ‘judg¬ 
ment’. Hesiod coo applies it to a 'judgment 1 , and to Justice 
personified. In Atric it denoted primarily a private suit as 
opposed to graph/, the abstract idea of justice being expressed 
by dihicrfnt, formed from Matas, ‘just*. Other adjectival forms 
arc rWikf. *just', and cxJiiat, ‘unjust*. 

The toot meaning of dlkt is 'path'. It is cognate with deSmymi 
(Larin duo) 'point our’ or show—to 'show the way'. Dlhm 
Jtib uni is therefore properly to 'pursue a mart along the 
path’, to 'chase him away*. Pith-finding is an important thing 
in tlie life of savages, 1 ** and in the Indo-European 
die words for 'path' go » long way back * 1 To stray from the 
beaten trick was dangerous, and in early Attica a curse was 
pronounced on chose who refused to show strangers the way , 1 * 1 
”* Tk 1. 126* HdL j* 71. ! C * y r ir 262, 1 /C, 9. 

Sil MG* 37 * 1. 3 *°* 5 °p 5 ^ 40. Suff. Epig. Cr. 4. 5 ^ Ltouv. 7 a ( 

cf-r A,C 1&C4- 1014. 

ii>£>. 23/67- ittanito. 

Jtuifld L£AT 2, 54“f- liE xM&cErhcruae: iz j-8- 
l,i D *ph- 6 z- Cf- Krige 214; 'It wu the duev of all Zulus to *Jw tSic 
e\ud when liked* and they amid be lined if they refused ra da *>/ 
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Paths also farm natural boundaries for holdings of land and 
territorial divisions. Hence the widespread custom of deposit¬ 
ing refuse on road's and crossways, and the aporropaic rites to 
which it gives rise.'** 

The transition from 'way' in die sense of 'path* to ‘wav* in 
the sense of ■ custom' is a straight forward advance front con¬ 
crete to abstract, Similarly, with the law of homicide to guide 
us, [here is no difficulty in following die development from 
‘padt’ through 'vengeance' to the idea of punishment in 
general. And it is an equally easy gradation from 'path' 
rJnough 'direction ro 'judgm^r’. This explains why judg¬ 
ments arc spoken of as 'straight' or "crooked'.*«* A straight 
judgment is indiios, ‘on the track’; a crooked one is fkdikit, off 
the tnvK . The metaphor enshrines tile anginal meaning of the 
word. And Jjstly die personification of Dike as goddess of 
punishment or judgment leads to the formulation of the 
abstract idea of justice. 

So far we have been concerned with cases of homicide in 
which the parties belong to different dans. What happened 
when a man killed one of his own clan? The distinction 
is vital. Clan solidarity was founded on collective production, 
which meant fhar the individual was incapable of surviving 
except ns a member or a group; and even later, so long as 
ownership was vested in the dan, clan kinship was of all "ties 
die most binding, 1 ** The penalty for killing a fellow clansman 
was consequently as drastic as the crime was rare. 

la early Germanic society similar customs prevailed. The 
procedure in cases of manslaughter between clans is dius 
described by Gronbech; 

The kmiincn pf the jlain man appear in pltrn a aconem It is the clan of 
the defer eJiii ponds** inJrrrniity. the dm tine pap ii_ h » the dan of ihe 
stun man chat nctira the fine, and the sum U ih»d out to is Co teach every 
member cf the group, sm 

Grimbech goes on to explain tfiat homicide between dan* 'is 
not a crime against life itself, nor even to be reckoned as 

l *' Hastings t*V. CDQJ3T iTJ~~3•S - 

1,1 fl- 18 ?oS, ij- (7v-So, Hn. Of. 119-11, ijo. 

1,1 Cf. Smith znj Pak I, 30. Reifoe Buoi 1 ; u. B liqiA t, 

is* Grbobtch *. 5J. cf. Tec- C. zi. 
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anything imiuEural f r But homicide within die clan is a very 
different mantr* 

Ftorn the moment we etircr imo the dan, the saordncu, of life rises up in 
sI hjiIhi j* mviolabilicy, with in judgment on bloodshed is saaii^, blind¬ 
ness, $uidde. The tcIOiKI cotno 3S suddenly and unmistakably US when 3 
nerve touched by 1 needle, , . * When the etme hit been Uttered, when the 
cbn lias rraouticed flie copektmed man by taking the oath whereby the Lnv- 
thing + iwem him taut' , ... the Outlaw is dud. He a flung out from the 
lift of men_ 1 

So in Greece* The man who shed a kimrnat/s blood was 
hounded out of the community , pursued by the curses of his 
kindred, or* as they expressed it* by his victim's avenging 
spirit, which ran him doum and devoured him till he was 
nothing but a heap of bones, 1 st The curse and the avenging 
spirit arc die same thing. The Aral or Erinyes symbolise die 
collective imprecation of die dan calling on the souls of its 
ancestors to rise and destroy die oticcasc* 171 Accordingly he 
went tnad; or rather he was already mad when he did t he deed* 
What lie lias done is so fearful * so unheard-of, tliat it is proof 
in itself of his incapacity to behave as a normal member of 
sorirry. Many instances are on record of savages actually dying 
of horror at rhe discovery thar they have violated urn men- 
rionally some peremptory rahoo, 17 * The primitive conscious¬ 
ness. being less comply dun that of civilised man. is more 
Gfijtibech 1. |41- So in Wales, foe the murder of a kimman 'there 
ts no sJayitig of the murderer* . , . rmgaUruf [fine], nothmg but eitctsuoa 
and i^Twmimerut etile [F. Seebohm TCAL 4 1] This disuocTion, which 
wn general in Celtic and Gamaaic Uw (Jk 63. 66, 164* 166). eipkiru 
whf in tatly medieval EngUnd be homicide of a kinsman U still gcBeciIIy 
fftt from judicial inrofercnce: ci criminal law: he H lunded over to the 
Church and his pmiLihmciit is iptutml pemnee' (if. jj6 h cf. Gnmbech 
s - ll> 

i n A. j. ^44-66. 

A- f. 4^0. 

1 ■* A meive of MtUoelu. asked bow he would fed if he had committed 
incest, replied, 'We don't do it; if t man did it, Jim mitd having tunsed 
muug and t&f* he would wake up am} kill himself fWcfiLtm [79, 
d- Mwpomki SftSS 95), Jt js widely believed that violation of the lotemic 
faixyi multi in inauiiry of Seprmy or both (Frazer TF 1. 16^7) and nutances 
ott on teewd of natives refining food and dyn^ after receiving superficial 
ip«r wound*. simply b <ciuk they bchmd the spar to hire been hzwbdvsk 
Spencer A 4OJ-4. 
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easily deranged. And so dr* crime is its own penalty. He was 
mad to do it; and if he regains his sanity, the shock of realisa¬ 
tion drives hii±i mad again. 

This is the psychology that inspire! the Greek concept of 
aU —the fatal delusions inflicted by the Erinyes* In rhe cul¬ 
tured mflim of the Homeric poems rhe word was largely 
purged of trs- savage content, denoting tn general firth more 
than a state of mental aberration leading to a disastrous 
blunder. In Cretan Doric* on the Other hand, it survived 
simply as a legal term for penalty or damages. m In the erne case 
it is die subjective aspect, in the other the objective, that has 
become dominant to the exclusion of its opposite- Bur die 
primitive unity is preserved by jEschylus, who applies the word 
both to the sudden brainstorm that causes die crime and to 
die sdf-dcimjerion that b its consequence. 17 * 

IQ* Tk litw of tk Htirm 

Some remarks by Dikaiarckm, a pupil of Aristotle* on the 
evolution of the Greek tribal system hive been preserved in a 
Byzantine paraphrase. They show how the process was in¬ 
evitably misitiCEtprctcd when viewed in the light erf prceon- 
ccptioiis drawn from class society. 

The ihn * phra) u one of the three CTreek soad units known is dm, 
phfKtyi 4 ad mlv- Wht:n the group of km mrtfified angrily to the 
married couple, wm r-ttetided to the second decree. there jtom die unit 
ciifrd the dm. which itm named after its oldest or must influential iriemlMr, 
r.g. Aiakidu, PcJnpidix. The phrany amt inro reumiee because daughter* 
vert given in mairijp jo another dan. The bride celled to tafce part m tit 
idigiuui life of het hiha '$ dm btause she wa mduded m her husband'*, 
and Lhefrfdtr, IO reylace the icmrd union between hrodier and UMXT f 
4 T»[het idigiDu^ iiiUChi was insciLuled. tltt phraCiy. And jo the pLnniy j rose 
from die tdaiionJiip between bmheti jiut u w dm had arisen from the 
reLrjomhip between parents and chMdL The thl'c evolved fmm the 
process of fusion into- cities and rurioiU, the component* of which weir 
termed mhea, x ’“ 

1 » lex Cm* I i- 54 . 

* T * A. A, C- J&J, 595^ £■ J 79 - 8 l. Tn mp edition C 

3 ^ 1-4 h« been inistE 3 Edjtcd: it should be % iwjiu of j reddres. criminal 
kind* 

Die ^ 
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DikWthos starts, like his master, from die premiss that rhe 
primeval unit of society was the married couple. Aristotle Iiad 
explained how in his view this unit had expanded into the 
family, village, and uty\ l ~* Here Dikaiarchos is applying die 
same reasoning to die tribe. The premiss is of course a false one, 
and so he lias considerable difficulty in squaring it with die 
faces. The face themselves, liowever, are stated correctly. 
The clan is an organic unit within the phrcttry, which k a 
group of incrnmirying dans. It has been left to modern 
historians to falsify the facts in conformity with the premiss. 

He is not chinking primarily of the Attic system. That is 
shown by his use of the term pdtra in place of the Atric^w and 
also by his statement that the bride became a member of her 
husband's dam And he says that ‘daughters were given in 
marriage to other dans'. This testimony is specially valuable, 
because in historical Athens the rule of exogamy Iiad entirely 
disappeared. Its farmer existence can, however, be inferred 
from the laws of inheritance, which define die circumstances in 
which it might be infringed. But first let us consider an analogy, 

The Semitic peoples were originally mamkncal* 17 * but the 
Jews, when they took to agriculture after seeding in the land of 
Canaan, were already patriarchal All property, real and personal, 
was transmitted in the male line. Land was inalienable; acquired 
goods were distributed among the sons. But what if diere were 
no sons! In the Book of Numbers we read (jemi. 8): 

If a mux die. and have no Km* then ye shall cause his inhednuer m pas 
unto 'us daughter. 

This meant that the usufruct passed to the man she married, 
who under the rule of exogamy would belong to another dan. 
Accordingly it w as enacted (Emm. 8); 

And tvrvy daugfmrr that pmscsscih *n inheritance m any tribe of the 
diiUiTK nf luael, jhali be wife u mm dne of the family of die tribe of her 
father, that the children of Israd may enjoy ev«y man rhe mhcrttuic* of hiz 
fnfm 

The 'family of die tribe' is die clan.*“Hieheiress was compdJeti 
ro marry into her own dan, in order to keep the property in the 
male fine. 

’«Acsr, Pel S’»R*L'fTOWiSmithKMEAi7-34 1 ,,S M RS276. 
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In Attk Jaw. ai emitted in die sixth century, the sons in¬ 
herited die paternal estate on condition chat they dowered 
their sisters at marriage* The dowry was the daughicris share 
of die inheritance. If there were no jon^ the daughters inherited 
the whole, but they could then be claimed in marriage by 
their fathers next-of-kin. 1 * 1 At Garry na die rule was die same, 
except that The daughter inherited a share in her own right, 
though smaller than the sun's p and die heiress could refuse to 
marry the ncxo-of-kin by surrendering to him part of [he inheri¬ 
tance.^* Though later in date, the Gortynian procedure is 
more archaic than die Attic, and both rest on the am c 
principle as the Jewish, The rule of exogamy, and with it the 
woman's liberty, liad been sacrificed to the male interest in 
private property* 111 

To recapitulate; the Greek tribal system resembles that of 
die Romani and die Iroquois* similar in smieiure, origin, and 
development* The dkos was evolved within the as the 

fmilfo within the gm* r by the growth within the dan of 
smaller units, which eventually became independent. The 
subsoil of Greek religion consists of toremic dan cults. The 
principle of clan solidarity, which we have traced in parallel 
customs among Greeks, Germans, and Amerindians, underlies 
the terminology and procedure of Greek criminal law* The 
evidence for exogamy is indirect* but none the less certain, 
because exogamy is inherent in the structure of the clan. 

There remains the mode of succession and descent. Tius will 
occupy us continuously in die enduing chapters* With it is 
bound up not only the problem of the pre-Hellenic cultures of 
rhe jEgcan but also the distinctive character of Hellenism. 
"Hie present diapter may be concluded with some general 
considerations which will help us ro approach these larger 
questions from the correct point of view. 

IB1 The heiress was obliged e> many die ncu-DS-kiiT as soot is the came 
of jge (Ti. 6. 14), ard die nexE-of-kin, tf ilr&aily marries!, divorced hit 
wife in order to man 1 rhr heiress (Is. 5. 64). Smaly she wis not an heiress re 
all, but mere ly an appendage to the esmre (twi^TtP^^ 

ut Ln c. Gfrrf. 4. ^1-44. 7* 54-4. 6* 

lit Pitt* &L 211 The properly imm remain ib 1 hr glws of die deceived- 1 
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li. Aruitnt Gmk Erbndagy 

Surrounded as they were by snore backward people* ac 
various stages of savagery or barbarism and by the advanced bur 
archaic empires of die Near East, die civilised Greeks did not 
fail to observe that the status of women m these surrounding 
countries was very different from what sr was in their own. 
Their reports and comments on this subject are of great in- 
ccrest. In point of accuracy they are of course open to question 
except where they can be confirmed from other sources, and 
most classical scholars liave tended to discount them as 
credulous travellers 1 tales. Modem ethnologists have been 
more respectful. But T apart from then accuracy, they arc im¬ 
portant, because they reveal the form of words traditionally' 
employed to describe primitive insri melons ar a dmc when 
there was no science of ethnology. 

One of our earliest informants t$ Herodoms P A native of 
Asia Minor, he hid travel Jed widely, not only in Greek lands* 
but in Africa, Egypt* Syria. Mesopotamia, and the countries 
bordering on the Black Sea. Admittedly he js nor always 
reliable, hut some of the things he tells us are in close accord 
with what we I earn from other authorities, ancient and 
modem, 

file Agathyrsoi of Scythia. so lie sap, Tiavt wives to com- 
mtin, so chat they may all hr as brothers tn one another 
without hatted or jealousy 1 . 1 ** The idea line community of 
wives goes with Conrmirnfty of property was a familiar one. 
We meet ic again in Aristophanes and pLro, m 
Another Scy thian tribes the Galakcophagoi, are desert bed 
by Nicolaus of Damascus as 'having both property and wives 
in common, and they call their seniors fathers, thdr juniors 
wns, and dveir coevals brothers'. 11 * This sounds like Type I of 
the dassifidrory system (p* 6 o). Among the Geloi, also 
Scythians, the women, according to Eusebius, 'rill the soil, 
build die houses, do ail the work, and lie with any man zhey 
like without the reproach of adultery ’. 117 The sexual liberty of 
die women is complementary to their activity m the labour 

114 Hdc. 4 . io± >« kt.PL 510^24 PL M.UG& 
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of production, Some of the Upper Libyans, says Aristotle, 
Jrave wives in common'.Details are furnished by Herodotus. 
Among the Machine* of Libya* lie says, 'sexual intercourse is 
promiscuous: they do not live together bur copulate trie 
£atdc\ How many missionaries liave exclaimed in horror at 
this abofniiiaticMi® When the children reach a certain age, "they 
are assigned to the men at an assembly according to their like¬ 
nesses'. 1 ^ Tlus pint may be fandfuh but it is obvious that tn 
such conditions there could be no concept of individual 
paternity. Among the Nasamones of Libya 'sexual intercourse 
is promiscuous, as among the Massagetaii they just set up a 
stall in front of the hut and then they copulate A* 1 * Here again 
modem analogies arc only too plentiful* 'When a man marries, 
the bride is required on the first night to lie with each of the 
company in turn'. *«'Tins practice, which we have met already in 
tonremporarv Australia (p, 66), is so widespread that it has 
been given the name of iiasamomsm in allusion to Herodotus, 
ft is only another form of die pre-nuptial promiscuity which he 
records of the Lydians, Cypriotes and Babylonians and Plautus 
of the Etruscans, 1 * 1 Again, die Massagetai of Central Asia, he 
says, 'have wives in commoiL ., , When a man desires a woman, 
he hangs his c^uver in front of her waggon and enjoys her 
there and then. 1 « The Massagemh or Great Gctai, are known 
from Chinese sources, which show that they were matriarchal* 
and some authorities would identify them with the Jacs of 
Hindustan. 1 If tills is correct, their customs must be assigned 
to the prehistory of our own culture. 

Strabo, who Was well acquainted with Asia Minor, Egypr, 
Italy* and the western Mediterranean, sap that the Qmrabri 
of Spain "have a form of matriarchy ia); die 

daughters inherit and give their brothers m marriage', 1 H * The 
same rule of inheritance obtained in ancient Egypt. 1 ** The 
Ethiopians* according ro Nimbus, "hold their sisters in great: 
honour, and their kings arc succeeded by ifrrir sisters' sons, 

IU Ami. M 1262a. 9. »*t Hdn 4. iSn. 5-6, cL Nit Dam. ixi. 

»» Hdn ± m. a. Heft Le. 
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not their ovm'- 1 s? This is confirmed by Egyptian finals of rhe 
Ammonian Dynasty. 111 In Lycfa, says Herodotus* f if you ask 
a man who he is, he replies by naming lus mother and his 
mother's modW, 11 * Among the Etruscans, according to 
1Tieopoinpo?h the men lia d wives in common* and + rhe 
children did mi know their own fathers'.*® 0 Thai rhe Lyrians 
and Etruscans were matriardtaJ has been proved by archaeology* 
These quotations show dm what was meant by "having 
wives in common' was Some form of gtoup-mairiage combined 
wirh common ownership, and that, when children arc de¬ 
scribed as ’not knowing dieir own fathers", the reference is to 
descent in die female line. The Greeks were well acquainted 
widt the realities of primitive society. 

It is in this tight that w r e must interpret a tradition con¬ 
cerning Kckrups, the first king of Adiens, who was credited 
with the invention of imtrimony. Before his time 'there had 
been no marriage; intercourse was promiscuous, with the 
result that sons did not know their fathers nor father* their 
sons. The children were named after their mothers". J<|1 So 
matrilineal group-marriage had once prevailed at Athens. 

There is no reason to dbcredii this tradition. Athenians 
would not have fabricated a scary which represented their 
ancestors as savages. 'The Greeks lived once as the barbarians 
live now/ In these memorable words Thucydides enunciated 
with characteristic insight the principle of die comparative 
mediod in social anthropology* 803 The same truth is implicit in 
die writings of jEschylus ind Hippokrates. 1 ** That was the 
materialist tradition. But already* in the rime of Thucydides, 
die reaction had sec in. The materialise view of social evolution 
was irreconcilable with rhe doctrine, fostered by the growth of 
slavery, that Greek and barbarian were different by nature. 
If such rhinos as primitive communism, groupmarriaqe, and 
matriarchy were admitted into the beginnings of Greek 
drilisarion* what would become of the dogma, on wliich the 
ruling class leant more and more heavily as the riiy-statt 

m Nie- Dam. 142. H * Revill-ouc 2 . 147. 
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declined;, that its economic basis in private properly, slave 
labour, and the subjection of women rested on natural justice? 
If the writings of the beer materialists, Demokriros and 
Epicurus, had not perished, we might well have possessed 
a more] penetrating analysis of early Greek society than 
Aristotle's, But they perished partly foe that reason. Plato 
wanted the works of Demakritos to be burnt.* 91 and his wish 
lias been fulfilled. 

No serious student can read Aristotle's Pclitks without ad¬ 
miration for die author's erudition and insight- If that book 
Imi perished, the wotld would be die poorer. But dii$ must 
not prevent us from recognising its limuarions* He knew diar 
die Greeks Lid once lived in mbes, and he mu $t have been 
familiar with the tradition that they had once been without 
slaves. 5 * 1 He was presumably aware of die part assigned to 
Kekrop in the history of matrimony! and in any case he had 
before him the example of contemporary Sparta p where the 
rule of monogamy was so Jitde binding that hdr a dozen brothers 
might share a wife between them and adultery wai not punish- 
able or even discreditable-^ 5 Yet, accepting die city-state 35 
the only possible foundation foe civiRsed Iifr. he constructs a 
theory in width die original nucleus of society is identified as 
the mamed couple dominated by the male and supported by 
slave labour. 1 ^ The principle bid down by Thucydides was 
precluded from the start. 

Where Aristotle failed! we cannot expect much of Herodotus, 
During all I us travels die truth stated so lucidly by Thucydides 
never dawned on him. All he lias do say of the Egyptian 
matriarchate is that 'sons were nor obliged m support their 
parents! hue daughters were' 5 **—Eluding to die rule of in¬ 
heritance; and tlic remark occurs in a passage where he is more 
concerned to divert !us readers than to interpret the facts- 
Hence it is not surprising that he introduced fiis account of 
Amu**. Sj, m Hdc t}7- 3 * 

Sfln Hie ffiirdage cufcom is in insi^nrc of 'frarcmil polymery 1 (i« p- 
?i> The children wem created as cotnmtm: Rib. n. 6. 8, GonTendv, 
the whe of different h»nba nda mighc be temporarily exchanged: Flu_ £pf- 
IS. X. KL. 4, y r Wffr-kn'img was itoanandeni cuasam m Roxtj:S n. 515. 
Pill, Citr 25. rf- App. AC 2 . Quint- Jftif. Or. 5- 11. Iti. 5. t J. 
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the Lycian matriarchait with tile observation that 'it h un¬ 
paralleled among the peoples of mankind*. **■ The wish was 
father to the chought, The significance of this misstaterrurnr t* 
clot it represents what, for reasons that will appear in due 
course, the Greeks of his day were prrdis posed to believe. 


12- Linjjwrffc £v rimer cf AfdJrifrmvJ Ltesanl 

In the late eighteenth and nineteenth cent tunes r when the 
capitalist class viewed past and future alike with complete 
self-confident, a Jung succession of progressive thinkers— 
Adam Smith. Ferguson, Millar, Bachnfem Morgan, McLennan. 
Tylor—did much eo correct the traditional self-portrait of 
ancient society to which Pbro and Aristotle gave the finishing 
routhes; but* as capitalism moved into its decline, it became 
apparent that such matters as private property and ihe status of 
women touched the same prejudices in the modem bourgeoisie 
as we Ivave no deed in Aristorfe- and in die present century 
these prejudices have become even more sensitive, because 
more irrational, through the abolition of private proj>crty and 
of social inertialities between the sexes in the Soviet Union. 
And so for the second time in history these aspects of ancient 
civiiisatiuti have been expunged. There are of course exceptions, 
Evans, Ridgeway, Harrison, Giotz* Rriffault, and others have 
insisted on die matriarchal diameter of prehistoric Greece* 
Bur, apart from BriiTnult, who turned eventually to Marxism, 
these were all primarily archaeologists. on whom a materialist 
attitude ^vas forced by the nature of thru subject. And even 
SO, while recognising the truth, they cannot be said to have 
appreciated its significance. Among the general run of historians, 
and of course in the charmed circle ot ‘pure scholarship \ die 
matter is nor discussed* ‘Democracy** says RostovtzeJT in 
his Mntan tie Aiuirrtt JV$fU+ 'banished woman from rhe 
street to the house. 11 * The fact is noted, but with no attempt 
to explain why drmooa ty was so unchivalmis; father, it is 
taken for granred chat democracy put l\er where she ought to 
have been all along. And die CambriJgc Asrcimt History is sdent 
even about the fact. 

■« Hdc. i. 173. 4. 
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WorJs ane great telltales. They are speaking witnesses to the 
vanished pnsr. 

The typical Greek dan name has the patmnjrmic termination 
-fdkr (-/li-jr), based on tile element -id-, which in Greek is 
feminine. 311 Ic follows chat in early times the women, and 
not the men, had been regarded as represenratives of die 
dan. 

The Greek sdtlpbds and &Lrlph/ r bradier' and 'sister’, are 
without parallel in the other Indo-European languages.* 1 * IE 
*iSrdfff and *su/s$r survived in Greek as pirrdW and hr t bur 
not as terms of rdatiomihip. The displacement of these terms 
is the most disfincline feature of the Greek terminology, and 
demands an explanation. 

Flr&tr denoted a fellow member of die phratry. At Athens, 
when a boy came of age, he was admit ted to his father s phratry 
at the Apatourta* the feast "of the sons of the same fadirts'.*” 
In wliat sense were the ptrdSfers 'brothers' and 'sons of die 
same fathers'? 

At Sparra T where the boys wefe enrolled in sodalities called 
the term kdsm. 'brother, was applied to all brothers 
and cousins in the Same cgfhs , 214 and in the form hfsiJot iduLs it was 
used to denote men belonging to the same generation is die 
speaker- 11 * The con elusion is dear. The Atttc-Ionian pftrirrrffand 
the Dorian ItAsiel were originally, in each generation, the sons 
of the same fadter, the sons of the father s brothers, the sons 
of the father*5 father's brother's sons, and so on* They were 
'brothers' in the dassificaiory sense. 

Ear survives only in a kte Greek lexicon* where it is tx- 
plained in one entry as ‘daughter or cousin'* in another as 
'relative'. ** T The explanations arc obviously inaccurate and 


an UiUltt GCLC i$o-i r Burk CCGL 541, Oudwids, HA JS9; The 
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confused, but the original meaning of the word is nor in 
doubt, because it is die Greek equivalent of IE 

The team aidpbSt and JUlplt are adjectival; that is, they arc 
properly descriptive epithets, standing for phrSter odtloki and 
tor adlipki, Hie meaning of aJtlpMi is 'bom from the same 
womb. 411 Thus, phriitr oJelpboi is a uterine brother as opposed 
to pkretff ipatT&, a 'brother by rhe same father'. 

These words tell their own story. Drawn into the orbit 
of the older Cretan and Anatolian cultures, the Greek- 
speaking invaders of the j£gean adopted matrilineal s utxts^ 
sion. and the new application of the terms for brother and 
sister was marked by descriptive epithets, which eventually 
supplanted them. The men. however, retained the patrilineal 
ptmery, and in this connection phrdlcr survived. The women 
had no correspondttig organisation, and so tor disappeared. 
The linguistic data are completely explained on tilts hypothesis, 
and on any oilier they are unintelligible. 

The meaning of the Greek aJdpbis belongs to die domain of 
what ’every schoolboy knows’; yet how many of them liave 
been encouraged to enquire why die brother should liave been 
described as one 'of the same womb'? There arc even profes¬ 
sional scholars who liave never given ir a thought. The begin¬ 
ning of wisdom is an enquiring spirit. As they are continually 
reminding us, intellectual curiosity way one of the virtues of 
the Greeks. It cannot be said to flourish tinder die meta¬ 
physical 'discipline' of a classical education. 

*** iTSC h Mialcgous in form to Ut, ag ruuu 

and m meaning to j,c. der mil ditcni ziaizmincn ^ebtstai jjt h : Ffetf 

"™M thtn be Ivjrpx.irisuL, But t: setnu in eft probable tint *ari r 
mtmi prigisiil^ fmttrinwy as opposoJ ro Le- 'bratfu*' m cite 

cktsifioroiy ienst: Sull d Xi j£. ^56. 
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MATRIARCHY 

In cirrcm Namen, Mutter, die thr thront 
Im Grenzcniosen, ewig cinsam wofint. 

Und doch gesellig. Euer Haupc ttm&duveben 
Dcs Lebcns Biidcr, regsam* ohne Lcbcn. 

Was ciiunal war, in illtm Giant und Sthcin, 
Es regr skli dort; derm fc$ will ewig s«in. 

GOETHE 
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THE MATRIARCHAL PEOPLES OF THE AEGEAN 
1, iriiir is Matfiitrcfy? 

A MAJOR factor in man's dliTerciitLitiun fWm the amirLik was 
prccoction of his period of growth, during which he was sus¬ 
ceptible to formal ivc instruction. Tins was imparted by rhe 
female, whose maternal functions, in the absence of economic 
production* necessarily placed tlicm in control of the group. 
The only distinctive function exercised at this stage by the 
ma les w as pr&zreariom The group's habits, norms of behaviour 1 * 
inherited rradiciotis H which constituted in their totally the 
nucleus of human culture, were formed and transmit!nd 
hy the women. 1 

The subsequent conflict between ihe sexes resulted, as ue 
saw in Cliapter I B from the development of production* Under 
a I uniting economy there arose a contradiction betw een the 
economic role of the males and their social status; and this 
tendency* reinforced by stock-breeding and warfare—both 
off sheets of hunting—effected eventually, where it operated 
freely, a reversal in the position of the sexes. That is why f in 
modem non-agri cultural tribes* the immhncai rule has been 
overthrown by nearly fifty per cent of the hunters Jruf all the 
pas totalises.* 

It has been urged against Morgan that nrnrilinea! descent 
does not necessarily mean that society is commlled by die 
women. This is quire true. We must distinguish between 
nrnniitieaJ and matriarchal. In many, petliaps most, of the 
inAtriJineal ml>e$ known to us the actual control is in male 
liamb. The rule of succession itself is often circumvented by 
transparent expedients* a$ when a mm names his sons into his 

1 Btiftauh i h 96—a io, 191-267. 

* Hol'hoL^e etc. 1 52 cite the N-aVaho? of far&mz as putor^f and 
tnifnlintaJ. hut from Fmcr TE 5. 242 rt mms douluful wf.ctW they 
sStSuld diiSpicd. J! pj-itasrd-r 
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own clan, or makes over liis acquired wealth to them as a gift 
before he dies.* In die spirit of subterfuge primitive man 
shows all the ingenuity of a modern jurist. Clung? is justified 
by pretending that things arc as they were before. 

The factors making for the supremacy of the male were off¬ 
set by the discovery of agriculture. In coiitnsr to hunting and 
stock-breading, which ate both nomadic occupations, agricul¬ 
ture prepares the way tor one of the most momentous steps 
in the whole record of human progress—the adoption of 3 
sedentary life. Jc was only after he had learnt to till the Soil 
that man could become in the foil sense of the word a 'political 
animal'—an animal that lives in towns. 4 This was die step 
the Iroquois were about to take when they were interrupted by 
European conquest, thus falling short of the Aztecs, who owed 
their pottery, metallurgy', and architecture, their pictograpluc 
stupe and Imtisokr calendar, to the advance from nomadic 
to sedentary' agriculture. In the Old World the contrast is even 
more striking. Some pans of die Eurasian steppe-land have 
only become civilised in our own generation, while the rich 
alluvial valleys of southern Asia have witnessed from rime 
immemo rial die rise and fall of empires. The urban civilisa¬ 
tions of die Nile, Euphrates, and Indus, which drew their 
wealth from the soil, had their beginnings in the fourth mil¬ 
lennium B.C.. whereas the intervening deserts have remained 
down to our own day the home of 'such as dwell in tents and 
have cattle'. 4 There is no need to insist on the supreme im¬ 
portance of agriculture. The point is that this mode of pro¬ 
duction was mi ria:?d by women, who thus played die decisive 
part in the origin of civilisation. 

VVhar rhen is matriarchy? In answering this question we 
begm. in accordance with our method, by seeking in ihc 
ethnological domain a living example of a matriarchal com¬ 
munity, Bur here we are confronted with 3 difficulty inherent 
m the nature of our search. The optimum conditions for the 
survival of matriarchy would be 3 rapid advance from food- 
gathering to agriculture. But these are the optimum conditions 
for the development of civilisation. The object of our search is 

! g" JJ *■ 7I - * 72 ‘ * w. j . A45. * *90. 
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fhusmted by the conditions necessary for b attainment:. This 
explains why so few examples of the marriarchatc survive to¬ 
day. lc lies buried beneath the civilisations erected on it* 

What wc are looting for is most likely to be found in 
regions where a rapid advance to the upper stages of barbarism 
has been followed by stabilisation, Such regions exist in the 
south and south-east of Asia. I quote from Marx; 

These sttuE! sa id exemndy on dent Indian ceantmiddcg, some of which 
have ctmlimied d^WTt re mil own day, arc based an possession in ttumnnn qf 
the bnd Dll tbe blending of agriculture and Inndiaim, ind on an utultenhl' 
division of labour, which ™, whenever a new comimiimy is itaited h ^ j 
P hst and tdionc ready cm and dried*,, . , The simplitiry of the m^anisadein 
for preduetton in tfeeie sdf-sdiciiQg communities char camtirdy repmdiio: 
ditm^iva in rhe utuf fonn, u-hefi jjxfdentdfy dmitid spring up cd 
the ^amc spot ivjdi the time dice— this simplicity supplies the key m rhe 
secret of rise ^mLLungcihlnifSi flf Aiia.dc societid, which is ui such striking 
contrast tn ebr e^cssiinc dusnlmion and refuundmg of Aiknc auert and the 
nevcr-ctising changes of dynasty. The structure of the economic d.en;eeua of 
iflticty mmim mtcoLidied hy the storm-tfouij of ihc postncaj sky,* 

This Kliasis are a people of some 200,000 souls inhabiting 
the hills to the north-easr of Dacca on the borders of Bengal 
2nd Assam, Culturally they are ssobred. Their language 
belongs to the Kolarbn iamily, represented by the SanthaJs and 
Mundas of Chutia Nagpur and t he Sat pun Hills in the 
Centra] Provinces, Their staple industry is agriculture, sup¬ 
plemented by hunting, fishing, and stock-raising. The prin¬ 
cipal crop is rice, Manuring is well understood, bur in most 
parts of the country the plough is unknown. 

About hall of the Khasi country is divided into minute 
native states; the remainder belongs m British India. British 
rde. Jireer or indirect, dates from 1835. and since 1S42 the 
population lias been served by a Welsh missionary college* 
with the happy results noted by Lieut--Col. Gurdon* to whom 
we ate tndebred for a valuable monograph* 'Khasis who have 
become Christians*, he tells us — their number is over 2o p ooc^ 
often rake to religion with much canicsmcss , . and are 

model Sabbatarians, it being a pleasing sight to see men, 

* Mjj-c K, 3 Jo-i. Tb snfiiliiv of biikn snc?ity ts suated fey tatjmt 
Grok iCCCHintK E. R. Rcvm Jfi CHI 1 
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women, and children trooping to Church on a Sunday morning 
dressed in their best with quite the Sunday expression on their 
faces ihat one sees in England, 7 Along with these benefits ihe 
Khasis have managed to preserve their native custom?, whose 
importance may be judged from the following remarks by 
Lyalh 

Uirir wia! ofjpuikidnii presents one of rhe rraest perfect trample* siill 
surviving of muxuickd institution*,. cmicti our with 4 logic and trtmiogb- 
ricis which to those aauuomol Id regard ch= sunn and audwrliy of the 
lather *s die futmdiitiun of io-urcy, m excwdmgEy remarkable. No: only is 
the mot her die head and Esoutte and only bond of mddd of rfu family in die 
moat primitive pm of the MU*. the SyntetiV tmtniry p die u the Duly owner 
of reil property. and through her alone ri inheritance transmitted. The 
father has no kinship wiih mi children, who belong ro their fiHjthcr'j clan. 
What he cams sjob 10 hi* own ttumardial stock, and at his death his bones 
arc deposited in the joniledi of hb mother^ Itiru In Jo^ai lie iKiiher lives 
twx cm in his wife's house, but visits it oidy after dark In the vemxxdon of 
ancestors, which is dir foundation of mbd piety, the primal ancestress and 
her brother arc tlw only prisems rtg^Jdi. The flat memorial stones: M t up to 
perpetuate the memory o! rhe dead 4 ft called after the samui who reftr- 
sema the din* and the sttEncfEog stones tinged behind them ate dedicated. 
tD the mile kitirmns an the mother’s S 3 d& In luznmny with this Vchernc qf 
ancoox-wwahip the other ipinu 10 whom propitiation k dFwtd are mainly 
female, though here rude twofuges aLw Gguit F The powm of iicki^i and 
death tft aJF female! and these art die most frequently wotsliipped* Tfe 
pwrfaorsi of the household arc though with them ts revered 

the fine father of the elan. Priestesses rs-sut ar all sacrifices, and die male 
afjiimn arc only their deputies- In otic important ante, Khyrim, the higb- 
pr[£SD£-5 and acuuE head of the sotc is a woman, who enmbino in her 
person iral ftgij ftmcdons.* 

Thr cei itrt of Khasi life U the village. It is usually situated 
just bcltw otic of the full-tops in which the country abounds. 
Once built* it is never moved except under compulsion. It may 
be destroyed by cyclones or marauders h buz when the trouble 
is over the inhabitants return and rebuild it on the old site. 
The houses ire densely packed, with no distinction between 
those belonging to die chief's family and the remainder* All 
arotrnd are the cromlechs and dan cemeteries, also the sacred 
groves, dedicated 10 the village dricy T These art taboo, the 
timber bring reserved for the cult of the dead,* 

The waste-land belongs ra the village and is open to all for 

7 Gtiftkpjj 6. * C J. Lyail in C*xdm xuc-*x, • Guidon 33. 
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thatching grass and firewood. The arable consists of dan 
estates, owned collectively; sacerdotal estates for the upkeep 
of the priests; and royal estates for the chief and his family. 
There are also a cerain number of private estates acquired by 
purchase. These offer the only exception, and that a limited one, 
to die rale that die land belongs to the women. In die easterly 
districts a man who has bought a plot of land is entitled to its 
usufruct, but at death it reverts to his mother or her heiress. 
In the west he lias the same right, provided he is married, and 
may even bequeath pan of it ro his children, but if he is 
single it is simply counted as his earnings on behalf of his 
dan.** 

The Kkisis have a saying, 'From die woman sprang die dan'. 
The dans are strictly exogamous. Marriage within the Han 
is rhe greatest rin a Kiusi can commit. He is er communicated 
and los« die righr of bund in the din sepulchre. Each dan 
is divided into households. This unit, known as shi kpi-h, ‘one 
womb', comprises all those descended on die mother's side 
from a single ancestress down to die fourth generation. It is a 
matriarchal mkos fpp. 1 i Oj. The mst^rjamiluis administers the 
cult of the family goddess, and also, if hers is rhe senior family, 
that of the dan ancestress. The cbm estate, from which a live¬ 
lihood is guaranteed to all the dansfotk. is managed on behalf 
of the senior by her mother's brodicr, She is 

succeeded by her elder sisters in order of juniority; in default 
of sisters by her daughters, rhe youngest inheriting the house, 
the elder only a share jo rhe movables. Fading these, the 
estate passes to rhe sisters' daughters and then to the mother’s 
sisters and their female descendants in the female line. 11 

This does not leave much scope for the mart. As a husband, 
he is a stranger to his wife's people, who refer to him curdy 
as a 'begetter'. Marriage is monogamous to the extent that a 
woman never has more dun one husband at a rime, but 
divorce is so easy rim. as Guidon sap, ‘the children are 

*• ft, &2- 7 „ 

11 ft- 77* 3;- 3 , 88 . The Khasi rule if die nuinsdul counterpart of 
Borough English, which ii believed P? fuve orrgiinied In cQ^idois 
0 ? rapid expansion; Vir«\TaJoff GM JJ+- 3 , F. StabHim £VC jji, 
Kovalevsky 135. 
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ignorant in man}' eases of dieir fathers* Thh Joes nor 

worry them. They have been brought up in their mothers 
house* and there, father or no father, they remain. 11 

Public religion* as distinct from die dan cults p is administered 
largely by mde priests, but these are subject to a curious re¬ 
striction, The priest performs the sacrifice, but a priestess 
must always be present- The priest is her deputy. As Guidon 
points out* this is a survival from a time when the priestess, had 
officiated alone. 11 

Where the chief is a man, !us successors are his brothers, 
begirunng with die eldest, his sisters' sons, lib sisters* 
daughters" sons, and his mother's sisters' sons. In the absence 
of male heirs the succession rcvem to females—his sisters* 
their daughters, and sa forth. In Gurdon's rime the chief of 
Khyrim was a woman, of whom he records the important 
detail that she was in the habit of delegating her secular 
duties to her son or sister's sen. 1 * This suggests that the 
chiefs, like the priests, liavc won their position by deputising 
for women. 

We can now see the whole history of Succession in a new 
light. In general, wherever the matrilineal rule has Survived* 
it takes die form of succession from mother's brother to 
sister's soa p wliich accordingly lias come to he regarded as the 
norm. Ready ir is rriinsiiionaL The original form is preserved 
in the Khari clan, where succession passes from mu User r& 
daughter, the mm being excluded. This is modified by de- 
pm mg rhe woman's funedons to the man—cither tile brother, 
as among die Khuris and the Iroquois* or the husband, as in 
the Roman monarchy (p. 97). The succession then passes 
from man to man but in the female line—from mother's 
brother to sister's son or from father-in-law to son-in-law. 
And so we reach the patriarchal tide—the exact opposite of the 
matriardial—in widen the succession passes from man to man 
in the male line to the exclusion of the women- 

Tlie Khari matriarchate is unique in preserving as a Func¬ 
tional unity all those female rights winch occur elsewhere 
only in fragments or in traditions from the past. There is 
ample evidence* however, especially in this part of Asia, diat 
11 Gurdflti Si -a. « Ik 120^1. u 3. 7^1. 
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institutions of this type were once general. Tlie Gatos of Assam 
hare die same rules of ownership and inheritance, with two 
significant modificadarts. The husband enjoys the full usufruct 
of tiis wife's property, and the widow is required to many her 
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youngest daughter s husband, who thus inherits without in¬ 
fringing the imtrilintaJ principle. 11 In soutJiem China there 
are still tribes ruled by female chiefs. 11 and ancient f-Tirtu 
was fully matriarchal. The women, according to Granec, 
** Fsvtzt TE a. yi j, 1* flrifraule j. a j. 
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"transmitted their names to their children; the husbands were 
only consorts annexed to a group of wives'.* 7 In the tenth 
century a,d. northern. Tibet was a highly organised marriarchate 
known to i±s from Chinese annalists, who called it Nu-kuo, 
the Kingdom of Women. The queen's husband was a nonentity 
with no port in the government. This was in die hands of a 
council of state converted by die queen and composed of the 
palace women, whose decrees were executed by male official* 
with the title of "women's deputies', 1 * Again we see how the 
queen's husband eventually became a king. This point is so 
important rhu fun her illustrations ate desirable. Foe these we 
turn to Africa- 1 * 

Among the Baganda the totem is to-day inherired from die 
father, but formerly it was macrilineaL The old rule is still 
preserved in the royal family* which being hieratic is nature I Jy 
conservative. The king is an absolute despot, yet strangely 
dependent on wo women* The queen and the queen-mother 
both share the tide of king. Earn keeps her own court and 
possesses lief own eg late administered by her own officials. One 
of the queen-mother's duties is to furnish the king with 
duly gifts of food- Her death is regarded as a great calamity, 
especially for him, and a successor is appointed from her clan 
without delay, as though he could not survive without her. 
The quern sits on the same throne as he does and takes the 
same oath at coronation* She is chosen for him by the queers- 
mother, and she is his sister. 

Among the Baganda the queen-mother's office is mainly 
sacerdotal, but in the kingdom of Benin, in southern Nigeria, 
besides holding her own court, she is consulted by the king on 
all matters of stare. She and her daughters Jive together. They 
never marry but enjoy as many fovera as they please* drawn 
from any rank of society. In Ltinda the queen-mother reigns 
jointly with the long. Her approval is required for all his acts, 
her presence is indispensable at all his public appearances, 
and her authority is supreme whenever he is absent. 

All the more advanced African monarchies conform to this 

1T G*™* Ml-* d Bishop 105. u Kfktdt 3. 2 1 - 4 . c£ 1* 647-53* 

l * Fee the tsamplu th» follow see the tndurid« cited bf ftrjffW t 
P iS^6. 
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senu-matriarchal type, reflecting an antecedent stage in which 
the king had been merely one of the queen's husbands. In the 
more backward kingdoms of Loangp, Datira* and the Ahrens 
of die Ivory Coast, the king has kixdjy any power at all* and 
lie is the son of a slave* In A gonna* Latuka, Ubemba* and 
elsewhere, there ts no king. The mler is a queen, who does not 
many but has servile lovers* 

The patriarchal developments in chest African kingdoms 
have been fostered hy wars of conquest, which, arising initially 
from the process of tribal expansion p have been sharply in¬ 
tensified by the repercussions of die slave trade and by 
European and Mohammedan penetration, The primitive 
mamandiate, founded on agrarian magic* lias thus been 
abruptly modified. We liave indeed several instances of these 
sturdy negresset Jeading their armies mro tattle agamsc 
European bayonets as energetically and Iiopelcssly as our own 
Bdadicea, hut the extension of warfare was bound in the long 
run to weaken their authority, Their success in keeping such 
a strong hold over their sons and husbands is due to diizir 
sacerdotal functions* which being agricultural were the special 
property of their sex. 

It must not ot comae be imagined that die powers of the 
African king are exclusively secular* On die contrary, lie is 
everywhere the high priest and in particular the supreme 
rainmaker. Yet. as BrifhuU ftas shown* his sscntl functions tell 
the .same tale. In Dahomey, where the king's control of the 
topi ivomen is unchallenged, he is l ev e r ed as a descendant of 
ihe rain-god* who is supposed to lodge with him in the palace; 
yet it is his wives, under the ride of rhe Mothers, who draw 
the ceremonial water from the wells and perform the rain- 
making magic* Hence we arc not surprised to find char in 
communities Jess advanced than Dahomey die rainmakers arc 
regularly women. At Chigunda (Central Africa) the whole 
tribe assembles for die rainmaking, hut die actual ceremony is 
conducted entirely by women* Among the D.imaras prayers for 
rain are offered by die chief's daughter, who rends for the 
purpose a sacred fire, which is never put out So among die 
Hereros p it k the chief's daughter who prays fur rain and 
tends the sacred fire in the hut of his principal wife. The 
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reader will recall the ever-burning Gee of the Roman Vestals, 
who, as Frazer has shown, Wert originally wives of the Roman 
kings, » 

Tf ranks to Frazer's monumental researches it is now re¬ 
cognised 1 hat the kingship is derived ultimately From agrarian 
magic, ics military and political functions being secondary. 
The king secures his position by concentrating in hb person or 
under his control dl the social energy directed towards the 
fertilisation of man and nature- Endowed by this means with 
die supreme power over his people's welfare, be is revered as 
a god and admitted to office by a special initiation—the rite 
of coronation, which signifies that he lias been bom again, no 
longer man bur god.* 1 Tfie real nature of hb exalted status is 
vividly expressed in die words with which the Juksins of 
Nigeria acclaim a mw king. They bow down before him and 
cm 'Our rain., our crops, our health, our weahhf « 

If the king began as a mere consort of the royal women, it 
becomes possible to understand whai to modern minds is the 
most puzzling of his primitive characteristics. It is again to 
Frazer that we are indebted for the discovery chat his tenure 
of office was limited in early times co a prescribed period, ac 
die end of which he was put to death. When wo consider the 
marital customs of these African queens, who treat their 
consorts as slaves, because they m slaves, we can see than in 
diise conditions the king's death was only an incident in a 
women's ritual cycle. Among the Sliiituks of the Sudan, who 
killed their kings vvidiiu living memory, the princesses eu^ 
joyed the same rights of free Jove, and in former days they 
used to strangle the king with their own hands. 11 

h was necessary for these 'queens' ro conceive in order that 
the eanh might bear fruit. Their sexual life was a cycle of 
mimetic magic* Accordingly, the procreator was imagined as 
a god—in the Erst instance, no doubt, the god of the moan, 

10 Frazer GB-MA z. ■* Hocarrjo^. 

=a Meek l Noc enly was die Jukvn king liable to be put m death if he 
tailed to produce plenty, bui, though Ius iuthoaiy was nimuraUy absolute^ 
lie was « hedged round with taboos that ihf real power imd with the 
pn»b who acted as inccrmedmiea between him and tbs people Meek 
illy#* 

11 fluff auk ^ i^-7. Fr«tr GB-DG 17-3. 
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ttKich in primitive thought 15 die cause of pregnancy in 
women ami fertility in dir soil; and after serving their pin-pose 
tiir men in whom this god was embodied were put to dearii. 
Tilt) 1 had ro die in order diar die crops might Jive, This 
ritual* which inspired the myths of hit car and Tammuz, Isis 
and Osiris, Venus and Adonis p is the precursor of the Greek 
sacred marriage, in which it was adapted to the conditions of 
monogamy. 

No one can study these Bantu monarchies without recalling 
die kingdom of the Pharaolis. In ancienr Egypt royalty was 
trails micted in die female Jine T a * The children of a flops! 
mother Were royal w but the king could only secure his sratm 
for liis sons by marrymg one of Tiis sisters or a daughter of his 
mother s sisters. 2s This is die rule of rnatruirdul endogamy, 
^served in ancient Egypt as among the Baganda to-day, 

II the king's mother was royal, he reigned in his own right* 
while she occupied thr same exalted position as the Bantu 
queen-mother* The two are sometimes represented On monu¬ 
ments as seated side by side.** ff he \va$ not of royal birth, he 
reigned by right of marriage.*" just as he was die god incarnate, 
so the queen was a "wife of the god" with a status hardly inferior 
to his own. The celebrated HaisJicpsut of the XVJIIth 
Dynasty ruled tile cotmrry for over thirty years in partnership 
first with her father and later with her nephew, Thoihmes 
ill, who, great man r hough he afterwards became, pin red 
second fiddle till she died. Turaukliamcn was orersltadowcd 
in rlic Same way by the queen Ankhsenpaatoi and the queen- 
mother Ndreritfi the energetic wife of Amenbctep JV.** 

If the king married outside the royal house, the succession 
reverted to die female line, and consequently die founder of 
a new dynasty usually rook die precaution of manyinti into the 
old- 1 * This practice persisted down to the days of Antony and 
Cleopatra* when die Egyptian monarchy ac last came to in 
** Feme HE 2. lEj, tL SLAE uo-i. 
ai Petrie HB 2* 95-6. Cfl Kesduker Si. 

Si Feme HE i + r 14- 

97 il. 2. 240. Ridg* HE 4. 145, 

S3 tidl AHNEijs, joB. 

** RttUhui 2. 57, H* K Hall in CAH 279. cf. Edncraft 2. 142; 
D.S. 17. 107* Arr. An . 3. 12, 
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did It is the same principle as me have traced in the Sabine 
and Etruscan dynasties at Rome. 

Wlicrc ancient Egypt differed from the Bantu kingdom*, as 
they are to-day, is that tn Egypt the mltole of society Vas more 
or less matriarchal. The normal rule of inheritance was that 
a man's property passed to his eldest daughter, tiwugh he 
might bequeath specific goods to his sons. 10 If the woman 
owned the property tn the second generation, how, we ash, had 
the man Cume to own it in die first? The answer is dm strictly 
speaking he did nor own it at all. He merely enjoyed us use 
by right of marriage. And this cakes us back to the Gam 
modification of the Khasi rule, which vests ail property rights 
in the women. Accordingly, following die Pluraoh’s example, 
the son married his sister. The Egyptian brorher-and-sister 
marriage was dictated by the assertion of male property rights 
within a matriarchal system. .-Vi Petrie has pur it, 'smer- 
martLige reconciled matriarchal property with paternal in- 
fieri unoe'. 11 

Under die Old Kingdom die status of women liad been hit;h 
enough to Quality them for administrative functions in rfie 
public service, such as local prefectures, and the wife's position 
m the family was at least equal to the husband's. But. begin¬ 
ning with the XIIth Dynasty. ivy meet signs of a cltangc, which 
become still more pronounced towards the close of the Middle 
Kingdom, promoted perhaps by the Hyksos kings, wild were 
pasior.il nomads from the north. We now find that besides die 
principal wife, the ntpx pa or mistress of the household, noble¬ 
men were permitted to many a 'wife of die second degree’. 1 * 
Tilt priesthoods too fall increasingly under nule control, and 
women Withdraw fiuin public life. The manner of their with¬ 
drawal is characteristic, 'The inscriptions of Beni Hassan’, 
according to Revilfijur, ‘prove tltat tn this period, where 
governmental functions were hereditary, subject to the 
approval or veto of the sovereign, the woman transferred her 


” Beemat 36, H. R. Hali in CAH i. 275. 
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rights in xhcm to lusr son or husband/* 1 The woman was 
supplanted by the ‘woman's deputy 1 . 

'In Egypr^ ‘ according to Hall, die re were always strong traces 
of MuitttTtrk* bur none in Ikbylonb/* 4 I hesitate to challenge 
his aHgwifiiyi Robertson Smith bdicFcd that oJI the Semiric 
peoples were originally matriarchal* 1 and matriarchy seems 
to have left something more than a trace in the early Sumerian 
city-states* which Hall himself described as fellows: 

Each dty was ruled by a hereditary gartmof* wh& wm also hi^h-pnrai *?f 
die Ideal gpd nidi bore the mle ftOof, which fcgntfod that in poiSf^r was 
xhe r-ntlii i ritt-germt of (he godi- The Stimetian language pwtesied a weed 
detKKing (hc tulcr of a higher political oeganwatidm this Ju gt). a "king* 

Qitttally 'great tnan’j. This word fed no rhraerme affiflUon nd ... it 
secmi to have been Am-Btued iy my patoi who succeeded by feree or (tjuJ 
in uniting irrenl cities cohJerlm govaomui!:.** 

The office of pfltcrf was theocratic, that of /wgjf resied on 
military power. This distinction b in keeping with the normal 
development of the kingship in die decline of rhe mam aid sate. 
Ac the hegmmeig ol Sumerian history we find Baranamram, 
wife of Lugalanda, the pxtut of Lagask ruling the city jointly 
with her husband. She bars the honorific title of 'the Woman \ 
and she keeps her own COtott, the ‘House of rhe Woman*, as 
distinct from die 'House of rhe Man', which belongs to rhe 
potest. The wife of the next paz/fi t Urukagina, enjoyed a 
sum tar status. Her name was Slugshag* her title the goddess 
Bau\ The chief minister of state was sty led, under Lu^alaiida, 
scirbe of the House of die Woman \ and, under Urukaginz, 
^scribe of the goddess Eau\ He belonged there fete in both 
reigns to the juleiiV wife’s rtrinur. In both reigns moreover, 
official documents were dated in her name. All this suggests, 
as Langdon has remarked, thar the paifjir were merely consorts* 
the real authority being vested in their wives,*? If this is not 
matriarchy* it is very like it. Nor were such conditions peculiar to 
Lagashr At Zabshali, and again at Anslun, we hear of a 
married to a daughter of a Jugal and in ar lease one instance, 
at Markhashi, a JWjaTj daughter actually held office as puttie* 


11 RjerilEositi. 57,91 MHalJ AHNEzoj. »■ Rcl>gjtianSmkhKMEA. 
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Matriarchal institutions have beer traced in ancient Flam ** 
and there they went transmitted co the Persian Emperors. 
Readers of ^schylus will remember the majestic figure of the 
Queen-Mother At ossa, who during heT son’s absence ruled the 
kingdom,** Dareios, the fetlicr of Xerxes, was her second 
husband. Her first was her brother, Kambyses, and after his 
death, according co Herodotus, she continued to ’hold all the 
power’.* 1 That tw doubt is why Dareios married her. A later 
Dareios, contemporary with Alexander the Great, succeeded to 
the throne by marrying one of his sisters, who were all 'prin¬ 
cesses of the blood royal'.** The strenuous part played by 
women in the dynastic struggles of the Macedonian monarchy 
suggests that it too may have contained matriarchal dements.** 
Be that as it may, brother-and-raster marriage is definitely 
attested for Alexanders successors, the Ptolemies, ArsaaJs, 
and Sdeitcids. The Ptolemies took Ir over from the Pharaohs, 
the Arsacids and Seleudds from the Persians. Thus. Laodike. 
slaughter of Antiochos Ill, was married in cum to her three 
brothers, Antiochos, Scleukos IV, and Antiochos IV. By 
Selcukos she had a son, also named Annochos, who was pro¬ 
claimed king in boyhood under die regency of her third 
brother, Antiochos IV* who then Hurried her. Tam flays that 
the regtnr s moovr for the marriage was to secure the suc¬ 
cession for hb ward.* 4 But that was already guaranteed by his 
parentage. It is much more likely that lie warned it for hknsdft 
And he gar it. Shortly afterwards die boy was assassinared* and 
Antiochos TV became king. Who ivas the murderer? 

Arrian says due Asia Minor had been ‘ruled by women' 
ever since the legendary days of Semirami$>‘ This may be 
an eaaggerarion* though, as a native of the country* lie ought 
to have known. There are two reasons why in modem histones 
of the Near East the status of women has been neglected. One 

a* Koaig MTAJL 

4# A. Ptr. i 5}-6<x iEidwIus i&tmi a> hbeen well =rq mimed wiifi 
Pmun lift: Koeig ftj £3^0, 

** H<fc. 7 - j* ji, 68,88. 

lj ^ u-i+ d". Lie, Saff. ij. 5* The Pcnin: Migi prt4ti«d 

mntujdul endogamy XanrTi 2 ?. 

4 * Flu, Ahx* 9. 
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is the general lack of understanding of what ma Triarchy is 
and die rather indolent assumption that ancient Society must 
fiave resembled our Own except in so far as it is definitely proved 
to have been different. The other lie s in the ancient documents, 
which, being mainly concerned with political life, give a one-sided 
picture* Afret the decline of the matriarchate the women's 
publicly acknowJedged privilege were confined to religion* 
bur this did not prevent diem from exercising an unobtrusive 
influence on secular affairs. Long after surrendering the form 
they retained the reality, and so developed one of the charac¬ 
teristics of dieir sex. 


Thr LycUns 

Let us now draw die net closer. Linguistic evidence has led 
us to conclude that the Greek-speaking immigrants into [lie 
jfigean came under masrinrdul influences p. 146}. What 
support is there for this conclusion in their traditions about 
themselve^ 

The JEgcan basin was never completely hellemsed. In die 
norrh it remained exposed to fresh irrupt i ons—Thracians, 
Plitygians, and later Macedonians. Gauls, and Slavs- In 
Anatolia, il was only after the conquests of Alexander dint 
Greek speech pent traced into the interior. Beliitid Aiolis lay 
die Phrygians, behind Ionia the Lydians., behind the Dorian 
settleluencs furdier south the Catians and Lychros, A non- 
Grcck language still spoken in pjtcs of Crete as late as the 
fourth century B.c** 11 

The Lydam were $0 called Because their national god, 
Apollon Lykios, was worshipped as a wolf (lyfof)-*' His 
mother, Lero, is said to have been changed into □ wolf before 
his birch, or led by wolves to the spot where he was bom.** 
Their own name for themselves was TrmmJi* vocalised in 

*■ Nilsson HM 65-6. Sir. Myth. Cr. 77- 

** vEJ. NA. to. 26, Arcs, Lib. |S. Apollo ipptaH w itfi atccniianr wolves 
on coins of Tichk linhoofiBEumd: 171. "Hus «em* tnen^h to Ex ihr 
mrimtsi: of 2L 4. 10 J ftwry^H which ii limply epic for Luseywii, ef. if. 
2. £4 nbJjsyn-kssL, 5. t&£ bihJ sec W* G- Heatflim in 6, Thom**** 

AO 10, There is znneequcni I7 oo need for ICMkhmer* hvpMbeiicaJ 
*A0wj (HrtTitc ij^jfdr;=Avr;n, (SLS 102- S« fttfflhiT fits NLKV 14 - 7 ' 
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Greek 3$ TcrmiJai. From Egyptian annals, in which they 
appear under their Greek name (Luka), we learn that in 1248 
B.C, together with odmr JEgean peoples, they had been raiding 
the Nile Delta. A century later a section of them and the 
Carians migrated through Pamphylta and 
Cilicia into nonhem Palestine, where they 
became known as die Philistines. 1 * 
Reference has already been made to 
their matriarchal institutions (pp. gg, 
14JJ). Descent was matrilincaJ. When 
Plutarch mentions the Lydan clan Iraidai 
(p- 122), he calls them 'Toxidai or los ides’, 
implying that the feminine form was the 
proper one. ls Succession coo was manilmeil. 
Daughters inherited in preference to sons, *> 
The bask unit of society, attested by sepulchral 
inscriptions, was the matriarchal IwusehnJd. 
Some ol diese inscriptions con rain a formula of the familiar 
matriaiehal type; 'Ndketcs son of Parthrna. . . , Neiketes son 
of Lalla. . . . Eutychcs. father unknown. . . . Alexandres, 
father unknown.’ 11 Systematic excavation in this area will 
add much to our knowledge of the Anatolian mamarcliaie. 

In Greek tradition, it was with Lycian aid that King Ptokos 
I'caipicd and terrified rhr- stronghold of Tiryns,** one of die 
most important My cm can sues in the Argive plain, In die 
same generation BdlcTophon. son of Glankos and grandson of 
Sisyphos, after sojourning at the court of Prams, migrated to 
Lycia. where he married the king's daughter and received a 
share of the kingdom. He had a daughter Laodameia and a son 
Hippolodws. Laodamm became by Zeus the mother of 
Sirpcdon, who led the Lydans to the Trojan War. Hippolochos 
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was lie Father of another Glaukos. SafpetWs companion at 
Troy. 14 Wh tn the Greets colonised lonia d members of this 
family were chosen as kings at Mile res and elsewhere. -4 
Another branch remained in. Lyda at Xanthos* where there 
was a ccwnhmd called Gbnkou Demos. 1 * 

TM§ Km 

OESCENOaKTS OF SISYFKOS 



Gbuktts Amisodarcjs 
BdicKphtfli • Phdonor 


Hipnolochos Lauiiaizitu' - ZfEix 

r i 

Gfmkai Sarprion 

The fact tliat die Lycian leader at Troy was Sarpcdon and not 
Glatikos attracted the acttiitiou of the ancient Homeric tom- 
menrators, who explained ir quite correctly as a mark of 
honour for Ids mother. BT Since Bdlcrophon lutd attained royal 
rank by marry ing che king*s daughter, the succession passed 
through her daughter. This, as we hare seen, is a form of 
indirect matrilineal succession* 

The GLmkidai must have been Greek-speaking T otherwise 
the Iordans would nor have chosen them to be their kings. 
They cannot have learnt Greek in Lyria* where the native 
language survived into the Christian era P id therefore the 
Stock of Sisyphos must have been Greek-speaking when they 
left the PdqpQQtm Tliis is just what our linguistic analysis 
lias led us to expect. A Greek clan, settling among an alien 

Hf|, 6. ijl-aoG* Ther? U an Icuh cruiiuon very similar <o ihtnory 
of Biltfroplan: Dillon 45 Trace* of lucctssitm hom father-in-Law to 
son-in-Saw Jie found in Seandimvian mythoi^p: Chadwick OEP j1i. 

11 Hdr. i ^ 147. 

** Aka. Felyh- Sa-j. 

U £ioi. ii If, ji_ ioi, Similarly, [ f |C Kinrradnj of Cvpras, dts-centfed 
from Teukrps and 3 ifa f ght er of Kinytss, owed riicir pricsihood of Aphrodite 
10 the Ejite [PauS. I. 3. I, Taf. //. a. sec p. jif. 
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matriarchal people, rises to power by conforming to the 
indigenous rule of succession. 

This is nor the only case of its kind. The Dorians of Argalis 
were organised in their three ancestral tribes (p. 102), but 
besides these they fad a fourth, the Hymatheis! drawn from 
the conquered population. »• The story of their eponvm 
Hyrnetho (Dark Hyraafcho) was as Fallows, Temenos, the 
Dorian chief to wham Argalis fad been assigned, offended his 
sons by favouring Dciphonres, who had married his daughter 
Hynurtho. Fearing to lose the succession, his sons suborned 
some criminals, who waylaid him and killed him, but the old 
nun lived long enough to bequeath the kingdom, with his 
dying breath to his daughter and son-in-law, wlto, after being 
confirmed in possession by the people, reigned jointly, » The 
story may not be historical, but that docs not affect its value 
as evidence of early Custom. Besides illustrating tile conflicts 
that accompanied tfa transition from mother-right to fathcr- 
righr, it gives us a Greek instance of the principle that, where a 
man succeeds his father-in-law a$ king, he does so as consort of 
lus queen, who reigns in her own tight. »* 


J. Tit Onions and Lcligrs 

The Carious and Leleges both belonged to the Anatolian 
seaboard, and the distinction between them is someivfat in¬ 
definite. Herodotus regards the Leleges as a branch of the 
Carians chat retained the old national name. Other views were 
chat they were a distinct people reduced by the Carians to 
serfdom, and that originally they had been confined to Samos 
and Chios.* 1 In historical times die)' were little more than a 


M tC. 4, 517. St a, sic. |Q4 b- 4. 

" Nit- Dam- )S. Ap!i a. &, j. 

*’ 5 p at Mrgan: Stkyon numed a daughter of Pottdkm and r l.r^a 
die taiecpton against his fanhtr-in-law Ni*e*; it wa» divided between 
th £ m; wu aicwcdtd by h» um-ndjn Alkathoa* and he by hu 

Max-m bw Tckmott: Paw. 1. i9 . 6, 41. 6, 4a. 4. At Cwinrfi Jawn ms- 
“J 2 ,W^« (Paw. 2 . ). jo); Om of Twin* w* ** 

j °' * ■*«•**• -«* *— 

« H*.». 171. *, PKL TheiBg. , -MG. 4, 475, p|«. lllf J21( 66l . 
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memory, whereas tl \t Cariarn were universally familiar is the 
non-Greek itthabi lanes of the country that bore their name 

The principal Greek settlement in Caria was Hulikamassos, 
the birthplace oF Herodorus. The historian himself was pre^ 
bably of Carian extraction, for the names of his father and 
unde* Lyxes and Panyasb* are not Greek.** Though more 
exposed to Greek influence than the Lycians, they too pre¬ 
served their language and culture, Herodotus must nave known 
them well, and, since he describes the Lydari matriarehatc as 
uniq ue (p. 144), it would seem to follow that the Cana ns of 
his day were patrilineal. Even here, however, ii is necessary to 
make reservation 

The best-known of the Carian kings was MausoJos. who 
feigned in the fourth century. His wife was his sister Artemisia* 
He had two brothers, Idrirus and Pixodaros* lark us was 
married to another sister* Ada* -Vbusalos died childless and was 
succeeded by Artemis ta 1 who erected to his memory the 
famous Mausoleum. She was succeeded by Idrieus* and he by 
Ada. This lady was expelled by Pixodaros* who submitted iq 
the Persians and left die kingdom to the Persian sacra p, who 
married liis daughter. Finally the satrap was expelled by 
Alexander the Great at the instance of Ada. who thus reigned 
once more in her own right.* 3 A hundred years after Herodotus 
we find the Carian dynasty observing the *ame rule of matri¬ 
archal endogamy as the Pliaraota. 

We leam from Herodotus himself that at rbe rime of die 
Persian War his native hlaJikajTiassos was under a Orian 
queen, who. to judge by her name, Artemisia, belonged to die 
same dynast} 1 . Her mother was a Cretan: her.father was named 
Lygdamis. bier husband was dead. but. though she Jud a 
grown-up sou, she retained the royal power 'our of sheer 
manly spirit". Her domain extended to the adjacent islands of 
Kos h Kalymnos, and Nisyros.* 4 When Xerxes invaded Greece, 

« Smi£ Hp* 5 aro?. Dur- 57^ THc swmvd. of mdi pUce-mru* u 
Ouma iad Omraspsos (S/C. 46) suggest* due C irian zamhmtd m be 
spoken m Kdikanusw ittelf- 

* a Ssr, 656-7, Air- An, 3. *f- 7 - 8 . F« Ptredtms ef. SIC. [69. t 6 mkJ 
ire p, 164 n* 5i* Attiifl Ia Hyj dui brodltf-Md-iLilif rrattuge Wj* 1 
Cjzim custom. 

H Hdt 7 - 99* 
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she furnished him with 3 conringenr of five warships, com¬ 
manded by herself. At the Battle of Salami's, when the Persian 
rout I iad begun, her flagship was Itody pursued by the 
Athenians, but she saved lierseli by adroitly turning about and 
ramming a Persian vessel. The Athenians took this to mean 
that she was deserting to their side, and gave tip die chase. 
The Persians, on their part, supposed that the ship she 
rammed must be an enemy; so Xerxes, watching the battle 
from die shore, and disgusted with the failure of his own 
admirals, made the famous remark, ‘My men have become 
women and my women The special interest of this in¬ 

cident is that on board one of the Athenian ships, perhaps an 
eye-witness, was the dramatist whose greatest sur¬ 

passed even Artemisia in masculine strength of purpose. 

The Ionian conquerors of Miktos took Cariart wives, who, 
resenting die slaughter of rhrjr menfolk, refused to ear with 
died new husbands or call them by their names.** This implies 
that in die early days of the colony the women had maintained 
10 some extent their mike organisation. Ar Teos, another 
Ionian settlement, there liss been recovered a list of annual 
magistrates.** In each case die man's name Is followed by [host 
of liis dan and pyrga. The py^i was fiis village, equivalent to 
die Attic dcmc. And in 11 cases our of 2 ^ the dan and village 
Suve the same name, e,g. ‘ Enthyrrhemon BiuJes of Botosh 
This means that the identity of the two units was still largely 
intact. The dan names themselves are significant, Qiir Jf 
them. Phi!aides, is Attic (p. 121); another. Kothidcs, comes 
from Euboia;*" a diird, Moliidcs, from Thessaly.** Several, 
such as Bryskides and Dadikios, are Carian A* Since these 
Carian clans remained ill occupation of their native set de¬ 
ments under dieir native names, they must have preserved 
their nadve institutions; and, ii this luppetied ar Teos, tr must 
liave happened in ocher Ionian colonies, 

In prehistoric rimes the Cunjns 2nd Lcfcges had extended 
&r bqrond Carta. They are said to have been driven from the 

B * Hdc. 8. 87 -hS^ cf. Ar. Zyi. 675. 

** Hcfr* i., 146, ^ Hcttidofm sp die lotiiaa women* costume wn 

Ccian origin 8*}- 

* T CIC, J 0 & 4 . *» Sff. 447. « Cf. So-. 6 j J, « Cf. Piu*. 7 . J< t. 
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Timd afitr The Trojan WatJ 1 Tfie old mine of Koi was 
Karis, and there was a townLuid in Chic* called Karicb$, Tt They 
arc mentioned as early inhabitants of Naxos,™ where we meet 
with the personal name Lygdamis, 7 * and Nasos itself seems 
to he connected with the Carian town of Naiia.™ The Caiians 
of Naxos are said co have come From Lamia in the extreme 
south of Tliessaly^ 4 Epida tiros and Troizrn, on the Argive 
coast, Were Carian settlements ." 7 The acropolis of Megara 
wa£ called Karia after King Kar^ die *Csrian\ T1 The cuk of 
Zeus KarioSp ccnrrcd at Mylasa. the Canaa capital, is found 
in Boeoiia"® and again in Actio,” 

Another early king of Megan* was Ldcjf, and Leleges from 
Megara were tlie original founders of the McssenLin Pylos,* 1 
Leler was also the first king of Sparta, whose earliest inhabi¬ 
tants are described as Leltges* 1 We also hear of Lcleges in 
Lenkas, Akamania, Lokns p and Bceoda.* 1 Lastly. Thucydides 
says that the Can am were expelled from the Cyclades during 
die Mmoan tlmlassocracyi and he adds chic in his own life¬ 
time, when some ancient graves were dug tip in DeIos t more 
dian tulf the corpses were identified by their accoutrements as 
Car i an,** 

Nevertheless* the Carian domain has definite limits, It is 

TI Str. jzi , cL it, %i< S^-8. Anardm, SKepsb* Pedura, Gaigaia + Asses 
hid ail belonged to thr Lde^cs: $tj + 6oJ-IO, 

T= Hell, tej, Eph* 34 . The early inlubhanss erf .Samos md Chios are 
ildcrilcd as Carbis: Pjus, y* 4. 8-9, Set, Gp. 

11 D,S. j. 5 j„ ™ Hdt, I* Gii 4, cf. 7, 99^ 2* «■ Alea_ Poiyh- 54^-5* 

Ti D S- 5. 51- *? Arm; fr, 491=^ 374- Pattf- i. 40. 6* 

■* HrfL I. 171. 6, Str. 659. PkiL Zws- ** Hdn 5. 66. 

SI Pam. !- 39 . e, 4 j 6 , l, Another Uiei ^dcfncfti, identified by 
ia rurnr, w& Pediisos in S. Msheu (//, 9. : 52), Expelled From 1be 
Trojan Lcdascu (see il 73 the Ldc^es tied to Hdlikmufsos* where they 
fouiUed Pedm (Sir# 6 It}* The Mcuertiui Kirdimylr (U. 9. 150) was pte- 
iuHuiiiy founded by t-dege* from Chios, where there -Taj a town of the 

same Wfflc (Th, S, 24. 3J 

14 Paiis., j + i- i* cf. 3. 12, S. A son of diii Leha founded Andanu (Patii. 
4. 4, 2 and his daughter g^ve her same to Tlnfrapne ( Pairs. 3* 19. 9^ 
The Spertati Ltitgta were agnodtwah their king. Lelex had j sen Myles* 
the "mi Her/ who grotmd tom at AEtsut {‘grinding women'), and a gtandson 
E^rutas, who drained die Etmjm valley- E Or m 626 sell, 

M Ausx hr 5 Got=Sir r xii -zx further pp. 425 - 3 ^ 

“ Tk- t. 4, S, 
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bounded by a lint drawn fr am Lenkas to L4nua and thence 
across ro Chios, Nonli of tills line the prehistoric inhabitants 
remembered by the Greeks were PeinsgoL 


4. The Ptidttii 

The Pelasgor survived, still speaking their own language, at 
several places in the north vtgean—Akxe on the Macedonian 
cor^r, fCtcston somewhere in the same region, Lemnos and 
trnhros F * fi and Phkh and Sky lake in the temcory of Kyzikos 
on die Propontis, ■" Tliey are also recorded in Samodmuke, the 
Tread p Lydia * Lesbos, and Chios* * 7 
In Greece proper they left their name in die ancient shrine 
PeEasgtos at Dojona^* and in die Thessalian plain, 
which was known as Pelasgikoii Argos or Pelasgtotk^ They 
are mentioned 2:; early inhabitants of Rccoria and die Pclopprw 
nesian Achaia,** and more especially as die aboriginal pop: iri¬ 
tis of Africa. ^Irgohs, and Arcadia,** Near Olympia there 
iVlto remnants of a tribe called the Kaukones* who had once 
ranged over the whole of Elis. These coo were probably 
PcLisgoL t3 A tribe of the same name is mentioned along with 
PrliiSgOi in die ititid as allies of the Frojans, and die name te^ 
appears further nortli in die Kiei tones or Kaukotiiatai of 
Paphlagomq on the Black Sea coast,** Tilers h no trace of 

nTit ‘ 4 * 109 * 4 (if, Str. Iji, J 53 l Hdt. u 57 - 5.26 (t£ Sen 221 ), 
4 - *45 * The tndmwtf relating tn the Pdasgai wem calif™! by Hdbniiws 
of Uwii whwc Parana was prohihly bud on sin epic with that tide: 
FbtffHi 15 9. 

** Hdt. 1 r 57. Cf, DeiocL ^^FHG Ip 17-8, iuj, EpL 104, 

47 Hdc, 7. 42* Set, 221, Gil. St. £L Never. 
hi /L 16, 253* Set. J27, Flu, JVrL 1. 

** - O^ip £40. Ssr. art, 445, The wctl 3 which iritaac "plain" 

(Sir. 57^1 c£ji D. Bcoowi al £, ifr ij, was praiaUy Pchsgivi; mv| jf t n 
h ill bi ngucd fjittr (p. 596). the Adcon mme far Thessi'y waj HdLo. then 
f hr Homeric jk? ylew "A pyx$ {Of, I. 544; iruj- be Ultetpteted ll a 

desi-Tip :'jji gf that jc^ion by its ewe dierrunvc mir-ti. 

*° Set. 410, Hiie 7. 94. 

*■ HdL i. S7. 4 145, 2* 6, 137. i, cf. TL 2. 17; E. & 128. Hdt. 2, 
171; Htk. 1. 146. Piuj, 8. 1, 4. 

#i Set, 345, 342. Oi . 3. 

B; fl 10.429, 20, ij-j. Set, j^q Ti e ^ttJtoniatti of Str. ^4: are eriiiencly 
th* Kaqk&ntt of Stn 541-2. 
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Petasgoi in the southern Peloponntse or the Cyclades, but they 
are mentioned in the Odys&y as one of several peoples inhabiting 
Crete. M 

The name, according to Kretschmer, is an ethnical derivative 
<.f ** This is an Indo-European word for a level surface, a 

plain.^but in Greek it was applied to the sea (cf. Larin crjuvr). 
The current Greek foe ‘sea* was ttalassa. which is not Indo- 
European. Was this borrowed by the Greek invaders of the 
iEgean from die "people of die sca f they found there—die 
Pelasgoil 

Though widely scattered, their culture seems to have been 
homogeneous. One of their distinctive place-names, Larisa, is 
found in several parts of Thessaly, Attica, Argons, Elis, Crete, 
the Troad, Aiolis, and Lydia,'* The worship of Hephaistos, 
the firc*god. which was certainly pre-Hellenic, was centred at 
Athens and Lemnos.He also ngures in die Pelasgian cult 
of the Kabciroi, which survived in Samothraike. Lemnos, and 
Imbros.** It has already been argued by A. B, Cook dut 
Hcphaistos was a Pehsgian divinity.** Su in all probability 
was Hermes. He too was associated with the Kabciroi. and 
he had a non-Greek cult in Imbros. 1 ** His oldest sears on the 
mainland were in Arcadia and Attica. He k said to have been 
born on die slopes of Mount Kyllene in Arcadia, where he was 

**af. 19.177. 

** Kreochmff GGP 16-7. but cf. Cuiiy 11. In dcEiutt of tiulcpcnitiic 
ertdercefi oil mch eiymufogries rmur be traced with rcKirt. 

■* li 3h &fi_ Set, 4 jo, 440, 620-1+ Pau^ 2. 24 T- 7- 17* 5- The Cretan 
kmu was absorbed in the brer Hierapytna (Str- 44 cm. Lanu was a daughter 
of Peksgc* (Pam, 2. 24, 1) *nd Lirai Krrmaire m abo known « tmhA 
PchjgU( 5 <r. 41 $. 

" T If, I. 59J, Philodi. 6, S. Ti. 986-7. Dion. Ctulc, 4, 593. 

If. 2. 712 sch. V. Nic. I}. 471 sui.. Lye. 224 vk Htyhiiitos figures 
Oil die camage ofKp&H, Bs C Kynu, and Lydia: Fameil CG5 Je J94 

” Hdt 2* 51, f yh Scr. 472. Pins- 9- 25, 5-10. 

aa Cook Z %. ;z6h setibo K. Sapp tn Roaches LGRM $. 3040-2 . 

1M Su B- TuPpcs?; he Was known thm as frnbrama*, Hcrm« a ppm* 
on hnlsriaii cam* (Head ftl}, alio in Lonmn (Ah jL 295-6) arid These*, 
wbw king* cLuVi^.j dcuem tram him (Hdt 5> 7 S cf. Fundi CG 5 5, 
77): no doubt the Thracians had ufceu him uv« from ifoe Fclisgpi. On 3 aji 
name «e Kretschmer NKLV 1-4. 
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worshipped as an ancestor god,**' and at Kyllene in Elis his 

3 consisted simply of a pints ttxuisi** analogous to the 
c effigies called farm,it, whose origin was ascribed to the 
Pclisgtn. 1,] Tile Elfusmoti Hermes, clan ancestor of the 
Kerykes, was connected with the myth of Daeira (p, 128) and 
chat in turn with the Samothracian MysEsrits. 1 ’* 

Where had the Pelasgoi come from? Not from the south. In 
Crete they are expressly distinguished from the Eteokretes or 
True Cretans.*®* and they appear nowhere else in the southern 
VEgean. Nor from south-western Anatolia. That belonged to 
the Cariins and Ly rians . All the signs point to the north— 
to die Macedonian coast, together with the islands of Satno- 
thraike, Lemnos, and Imbros, which lie at the gates of the 
Hellespont; and since we have traced them through the 
I {ejlespont and Propontis along the north coast of Anatolia, 
there is a strong case for placing their original home some¬ 
where on the far side of die Black Sea. 

Thucydides, wlio had ancestral connections with the north 
coast Of the /Egean, describes the Pebsgoi of Afete, Lemnos, 
and Attica as Tyrrhene* (^Tyrscnoij.w* SopLokles applies the 
same designation to the Pelasgot of AtgoliM” Tins was die 
name by which the Greeks knew die Etruscans, According to 
Greek tradition the Etruscans had migrated to Italy from 
somewhere in the >Egran—Herodotus says, from Lydia; other 
waters describe them as Pelasgoi from Thessaly, or from 
Lemnos and Inibroj, *** Conversely', the Etruscans of Caere 
claimed drscenr from Thessalian Pelasgoi. *** 

101 4 * *' 7 » P-**n> 8, 17, i-a f A. fr. 273. Ha mdriry wa also 

located zt Thebe* and Tinjgri {Pain. 8, 36, to, 9. 20. 5) and he Kid an 
WH|*Ktint cult HI PhetictB .Pais- 8. 14. 10, 3 , l6, I, rf, tf. 47. 4). 

*«* Pais $, 26. j. 

* pJ 2* $it- Pius. 4 . ^ Hie ithyjjhi]!ic Hemus appurj oai ceitu 

of Irehroa: Hc*l z&t. 

1#1 Van. }, 38. y h ef, Cic ND, 3. J_i. j6. Prop z, 2, 9-11, Hit* 2- ji; 
Tcwp^ff AG 96, Lobeck (5-1348- 
1,1 04 19. * 77 + 

■“Hi. 4, 109, 4* The Crctm Ft>x^ and Eirm^n Vcichita (Lit 
VdLmtisl ntay bi assigned iJong wah Hepfuu™ co the Tjuhcmi-Pcliz^ot: 
KreCKfomct SLS z 5 . 109 
SL fr + 24* 

*“ Hdt T. 94s Sci- 44| a Z 1 U Krcr&chcnfr HP. Str + Ua. 
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Tyrrhenes is an ethnical derivative of Tjnrba + a town in 
Lydia* 11 ® The name was borne by a brother of Tardion fc the 
Greek form of Tanquiniu*. 111 Their father, Telephos, appears 
in Italy as progenitor of the Tarqtiinii, in Lydia as king of 
Tctithran i? t|3t Lastly, some inscriptions discovered in Lemnos 
arc in a Language closely related to Etruscan, Of the Lydian 
language little is known, but enough to show chat it belonged 
to die same family, m 

Like the Etruscans, the Lydians practised pre-nuptial 
promiscuity fp. 141)—a relic of groupmarriage- The Etruscans 
Le known to have been matriarchal, and this makes it likely 
that at the time of die migration the Lydians were matriarchal 
too. We hear of three Lydian dynasties—the Atyadai, Herak- 
Icidat, and Mcrmnadai, die last being the house of Croesus. 
The pedigrees are confused, but wc learn that Sadyattes of the 
Mcrmnadai married hi$ sister, and that his son and heir, 
Alyattes. did the same. 11 * Herodotus says that in the preceding 
dynasty the succession ltad passed from father to son, 11 * im¬ 
plying chat it was patrilineal; but. while there is no reason ro 
doubt the fact, the Implication ts open to question. Brothcr- 
and-sister marriage also results in succession hum lather to 
son, being designed for that purpose, but in origin it is 
m^tTilinral ; the son inherits properly from rhe mother. It ts 
possible therefore that the Hetaklddai followed rhe same rule 
as the Mcrmnadai—in fact, more than possible, because there 
are grounds for suspecting that the tradition given by Herodo¬ 
tus has been tampered with. The founder ot the dynasty, in 
liia account, was a son of Herald es by a Lydian slave girl, a 
daughter of Iardanos. This is a striking deviation from the 
version given by Scphokles and others. Sold into slavery by 
Eurysrhcus. Hrealties was bought by Omphale, the daughter 
of Iardanos, wlto was no dart girl but a queen, and since 
lux husband's death slit had reigned alone,' 1 * The Lydian 

**• £M TCppa; ToefiSez AG 195. 1,1 Lye, 1148. 

m Lyc. 1249 *di.. Si. B, TupgtO* 10 *' D. H. &i» 1. a?- *. D-S, 4. jj, Oti 

Telrpbw see KhtmIhimt NKLV 1 j-4, 

• tt Cocoes LID, KimdunerSLS i 5 . loS, R. S. Conway in GAH 4.40S. 

1** Nit Dvn- Snii 'AXiAtttb. 

ns HJt t. 7. 4. *>* S, Tr- O S. 4. ji. ^-8, Hyg. /. p- 
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Hnakles in this story is the Etruscan Secrius Tullius 
(p*97)- 

If rhe Lydians and Etruscans were maiTLirchai p so were their 
kinsmen the Pelasg&L The Pehsgou of Lemnos figure in tine 
of the best-known Greek legends. After setting sari kom Tiles* 
saJy in quest of the Golden Fleece, the Argonauts put in ac 
Lemnos, which was then *mled by women 1 under Queen 
HypsipyJe, daughter of Thoas. Some rime before the Lcmnian 
women had given offence dp Aphrodite, who afflicted them 
with a smell so unpleasant diat their Kies bonds deserted them. 
The women replied by murdering rhdr menfolk, afj except 
Hj-psipyle* who spared her father. Jason, the captain of the 
Argonauts, fell in love with her, and their son, E rnw re, 
founded the clan Eunridai fp H iti 
The meaning of thi$ myth, first explained by fi?dwftzi, 11B is 
not open to doubt. It enshrines rhe memory of the Felasgian 
matriirchate T but in a degraded form, comspondmg to the 
subsequent degradation of the female sex: 

Of aH the mines cold m tala the Lcumlm 

Ia diuf, a sin cried zhrqugbouE die world with Audi 

Hotite, that if men tchts 

Some Enoo5tjQtu oinE=ge tbsy call li Lcmmuu 

AbJKidftcd ef min. seotnrJ ef God* 

Thar seed is <m out, tip nwicd evettnoir: 

For none fopfOs fihar dir gu^ dk/sumir. 111 

Tfiis reads like a curse an the old order by rhe new. 

Thf TyrrhcctDi-PcIasgoi of Attica were a branch of the 
Letnniin.ii* They had been employed by Lite Athenians to 
build a wall round the Acropohs.m* In those dap there were no 
5lares, and the freeborn Athenian bop and girls who went to 
fetch water from the Nine Springs were constantly being 
assaulted by the Peiasgoi, who accordingly were driven Our of 
Attica and settled in Lemnos, **» 

Democratic Athenians were proud of their Ptlaseiin origin, 
They called themselves 'sons of the soil*. 1,1 Herodotus describes 

* 1T 6, *?8. A.R. i. 609-13, ApEcL i. 9. 17, Hi-g. T. 15, 

tu BndtttftB 84-7. ii* A-C. &31-+. 

" 9 TIi. 4. 109. 1*1 Hilt. 6, 1 j7. a. O.H. Ah 1, iS, 4. 

J “ H<k 6. rj7, 3-4. i*» Ar. V. 1076. E I» 10. 
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diem as helkmscd Ptlasgou*** One of their early kings was 
Kfkrcps, 5 ai die founder of matrimony (p* 141). ftcfotic hi$ 
rime die women had mated indiscriminately and named ihetr 
children after themselves, This, is exactly whar we are told of 
die Ecruscans (p. 142), 

The Etruscans are furihcr connected with Anatolia—and 
not with Lydia only but with Caria and Lyda—by numerous 
parallels in place-names. Moreover, throtighour die i€gean 
basin and the Anatolian hinterland as far as Cilicia in die 
south and die Caucasus in die north we encounter place-names 
based on certain nooJndo-European elements (-flfjL, -nd^ 
-!!«), e,g. Korimhos, Kelenderis h Myndns, PamassOS. Kno$- 
sos, Hymettos, Adramytriom 1 ** The word thdlass^ (Attic 
thdlitStd) belongs to the same type* They arc naturally most 
plentiful in Caria and Lycia, where the pre-Hellenic languages 
lasred longest, bur their wider range shows that the -/Egcan 
ba^in must once Jiave constituted a uniform linguistic domain 
extended from Anatolia, 

Lastly, the speech of the Etruscans was related to languages 
still spoken in the Caucasus* litis discovery was made fifty 
years ago by Thomsen, and ha$ been confirmed by Man-. 1 * 1 

Thai i$ as far as I can go. The problems raised by the 
Caucasian affinities of Etruscan and ocher Asianic languages 
have been complicated and extended by the disoovciy of a 
common linguistic substratum covering the whole region from 
the Black Sea to Syria and from the JEgcao to Sumer. 111 
Further if these languages came from South Russia, where the 
Indo-Etiropean diaspora is believed to have taken place, some 
of die nonTudo-Etiropcan elements in Greek, which ate very 
deep-seated, may be as old 2$ Greek itself. The very concept 


Hilt. 1. £7. 3. Hit. 8- 44. a. 

s*i fefKiclimrr EGGS 401-6, ASK 91-6, Schwyxct t. 60-1* ElilcrSAQ, 
Blcjgcaj CG, ILifcy CG> Nilsson HM 64-5- The fbmu in common 
in Greece, do not occur in Amnia, with thz cxccptum of Xinthos (Lyux 
Tnaf;, ind amTtttclj thflX aprpm ter be Only Itwr ilutiscsi of 

itt Greece proper. Pindos. Aidxmft, KeLcnderR and Kaamiu in Aitula 

Qia t 4 y 

TnairtJtn RPUE. Mare jKp efi Bleidutcmer 7a, Hdl CRPS, CGBA 
iii Kretschmer ASK* Sigvrar 148-59. 
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of Indo-Europran as a definite category may have to be revised. 
Problems so Far-readiing are not to be Solved, or even ade¬ 
quately stared* in a few pages. We must hold ourselves in 
pcience pending further progress in Anaroltan prehistory* 
Meanwhile I would merely insist that the ancient Greek 
traditions concerning these early JEgean peoples cannot be 
dismissed as effusions of popular ignorance or antiquarian 
speculation. When die pieces are pur together they make a 
coherent picture* which Jiarmonises with the pattern emerging 
from archeological and linguistic resrarch, 

5 . Xfr Minoant 

The earliest known occupants of the Cyclades were settlers 
from the east and south, perhaps largely from Crete, who were 
acquainted with copper. This culture, known as Early Cydadic, 
developed under Mutoan influence. Early in the third millenn¬ 
ium it spread to the Peloponnesc* Central Greece and southern 
Thessaly (Early Hdkdic)* The people that mcroduccd ic may 
be identified with some confidence as the Carians and Ldegcs. 1 ** 

Tlie neolithic popular ion of Crete included an element from 
North Africa* Their waisrdoch and codpiece, and their 
figpre-of-etght shield P have parallels in Libya and pre-dyrastie 
Egypt. 13,1 But place-names of the type mentioned above are 
commoner in Crete than anywliere else outside Anatolia, and 
the cult of the double are survived in Cana after ic hid passed 
into legend at Knossos.* 1 * For these and other reasons it is 
agreed that the Minoan Crerans had affinities with die Cartans, 
Ltlcges, and Lydam. 

These tics leave left their mark on the Greek tradition. 
Sarpcdon, whom wc meet in the Iliad as a grandson of Bdlcfo- 
pW (p H 164}, appears elsewhere as a brother of Minos + due 
king 0? Knossos.*** Tlie Gear is die Greek version p the second 

1BB D. G. Hsganh tn CAH 2. 555. Frodin 432, Almost all the imtxnca 
cf the pUre-nune Miiioi lie in die GinvUdegtaa jtz*i AmotgCMi (Nic. 
Dim. 47, Andros Fms (NirAti. 6 )> Dtlew (A J. F J M j. 74)* 

Laecmu (Sir, p&J, Niuti (Sir. 39 iy 

* 1 * H *0 CGBA aS- 7 . 

For other AciEdliia omacetiam k? Pin-Ildxiry 42 - 

lJ * Hoc. 1. 173. 
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Lychn and Mmoan, A Cretan origin was assigned to the cult 
of Zeus Atabyrio* in Rhodes and the Carlin settlement it 
Mileros.t * 1 The Lydans K and the Camas of Kaunas, were said to 
have come from Crete .; 14 

In these traditions the focal point is Crcrc. There is no him 
of a reverse movement ro Crete from, Anatolia. That is because, 
Thanhs to their political Supremacy, the Minnam dominated 
the tradition. But their version was not undisputed The 
Garians insisted tiiac their ancestors had reached the iEgtan 
island.; From rhe Anatolian mainland* and in proof they 
appealed to their kinship with the Lydians, who had no 
connection with die islands, 15 * 

That Mil loan civilisation was in some sense matriarchal is 
generally acknowledged- One of the few facts about ii t apart 
from legends, that the Greeks remembered was that in Crete 
it had been customary for women to appear in public'* l>< The 
custom impressed them bemuse it contrasted with their 
own. Not only did these women appear in public, but on the 
frescoes, gems, and seals excavated by Evans we see them 
strenuously engaged as boxers, bull-leapers, acrobats, diario- 
ceers + and hunter*. 53 " Tlicy even made pots. 15 * In Greece we 
never hear of a female potter in real life* and evtti in religion 
only faint vestiges survive, such as die worship of Athena as 
patroness of the craft, and those curious girls of gold em¬ 
ployed by Hephaistos in his smithy. 1 ** And yet the com¬ 
parative evidence leaves no doubt that the art of baking day 
was invented by women , 1 *" These Minoan potiim supply the 
link between Greek civilisation and primitive practice. 

The Minoan rules of inheritance will not be knoim until 
the uBcripaons have been interpreted, bur they arc not likely 
to have differed fundamen tally from those we have found in 
Lycia and other pans of the Near East, 1JI The religious evid¬ 
ence. which is relatively fu|] t will be reviewed in Chapter VTh 

155 Aplil j, 2, i + EpL ja. m Hdc-1 * J7£-5* 141 Hdf. 1.171. 5-6, 

*» i>£u_ Ties. 1^ i« GeaCE 14*. *« A, J* Evans PM n 124-5. 

1,1 Hom_ Icig. 14, li 1% T 417-in 
ns Eridjuilt t. 466-77, Mwti gi-uj. 

343 At GnttynA m Greek limes tlw son cf - frttW B fflW l by 3 ilsvc 
ttet if born in the mother 1 liottse; X. Gan „ 7. i, ef, p. 
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6 . Tht RittiUs 

We have completed our circuit of the .Egcari* and on all 
side* we have found vestiges of the mama rebate. Bur there is 
still One people that demands .mention. 

The Him res are believed to have entered Anatolia from rhe 
Caucasus. 1 « They were a mired stock, pastoral and warlike, s ** 
The use of iron was known to ihern at least as far back as the 
rliirrcenth Ctunify* 1 ** One of [heir languages was Indo- 
European* Their capital was Hatrusas, the modem Bc-^haz^ 
keui, in N.W* Cappadocia.^- They built up an extensive 
empire controlling the whole of Cappadocia, a good part of 
Syria* and some districts in central Anatolia. Further west,, 
Hittke monuments have been found at Sard* is, rhe Lydian 
capital, on the heights of Sipples, and down rile Hermes valley 
ro the sea. 1 ** It has been suggested rliar the Atyadai* rile first 
Lydian dynasty, were subject to He trite overlords. 147 Myisilos, 
the last of the Hmkkidai, has die same name as MiuriiL who 
became king of the Hitrim about ij>o b.c. 111 The third 
Lydian dynasty, die Mrnniiaiki* came from the country of the 
Ldbynli or White Syrians 1 , who may liavc been Hitnces. 1 ** 
further* Tarchon or larqumius, ancestor of the Etruscans, 
seems to be named after the Hstate waigod* TartdmtL ltt 
Some of these equation* are conjectural* hut on die main 
point dim is agreement. At the height of their power tile 
influence of the Hittites extended down the waterways of the 
Hernias and Maiandros to die j^Egean. 

Tire early Hi trite kings were patriarchal and polygamous* 

t** Cifitgiue 14-5. 

*« fi. 5,4a. 

u * Cavutgmr 4 h Hill CGEA 15 j t cf* Sir. 549, A. Fr_ 740-1, 

** 1 Qiviigmc t-z. 

Wi O- Ci. Hogarth in CAH 2. 264, 54$, cf. Girsesiig i 3 h Lechabp r $* 

I4T Gamang iS* 

u * Hck. 1. 7; Hegwth in CAH a, 264 

H * Nic Dim 49* ApM 2, 5, 9; Camang 171. 

14# Kretichnwr SLS 18. 104, 1 u -4, BSGad HT: Lydm 
Gk- Mimce uttl-be jwu-ermf (Sttcruvuw j jjl Among the 

nain» in Hittite docwnorE are TiAimimbj, TiflcuLm, Tjrkuiaii, 
Ttfkuinirri* cF. Scr. 676 Tsikorulitno^fe Cilu:n\ 8^ 
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with suctessiou from father to son. hut in the Jsp of their 
greatness wc find the queen and queen-modicr In positions of 
authority, die latter bring associated wirh the king in hi* 
official arts. 1 * 1 It would appear that their native insrituriom 
wnr modified under Anatolian influence. So in religion. They 
adopted Ishmr from Babylonia* Hepa and her consort Teshub 
from the MitartnL*« Among the sculptural reliefs ax Hattnsas 
is the figure of a female warrior, a goddess or priesless, perhaps 
the queen herself in battle dress. In this warrior queen we may 
recognise the prototype of cite Amazons. 

7, Tl* hgtnA af f£e Atti&%cn$ 

TIu= legend of the Amazons fascinated the Greeks, They 
carried it with diem wherever they went* It grew with their 
own expansion until die wlnalc of the known world had been 
peopled with these romantic figures and their origin forgotten. 

Their home, according to the prevalent tradition, was on die 
north cuasr of Anatolia or further east in the Caucasus, 
Herodotus relates Ikjw, after being defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Greeks, they overpowered their captors and escaped by 
sea to the Crimea* where they became friendly widt the 
Scythians^ 111 Later writers take them much further afield. 
According to Diodoros they were natives of Libya. After 
making diemsdves mistresses of that country ihcy marched 
under their queen Myrinc to the western borders of the world, 
fabulous ArJatiris. where they overcame die Gorgqus; dien, 
turning eastwards into Egypt* where they made an alliance 
with Homs, die son of 1 ms, they fought their way through 
Arabia and Syria, subjugated die highlanders of Taurus, and 
passed on through Anatolia to the >£gean coast, where they 
founded several dries named after the bravest of their leaders. 
Thence riicy made dieir way by Lesbos and Samotliraike to 
Thrace, and so* having conquered the world, they returned la 
triumph to their Libyan home. 1 ** 

111 Cataignae 52, 72, &y, jfc 116. u* ti r 116* Gaming & 6 ~j. 

114 Hdr. 4, iio^.ef. AJfc 74^-51* Sir. 50 *47, Pam. 1.41. - Mp. 

Af 17. 

D.S. 3. 52^4. 
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Throughout the j^gean area and along the north coast of 
Anatolia there were local monuments called Amazoncia and 
legends commemoraring their adventures* bur die region in 
which they are said to have founded dries is more dreum^ 
scribed, A number of iluse were on die shores of die Propontis 


and EapMagonia- 1 ** The remainder were all on that part 
of die jEgtart coast which was known laser as Aiolis and 
Ionia—Myrine, Mytilenc, Elaia, Anala, Giyrvia* Kyme 4 
Pitnnc, Smyrna, Latorda near Ephesus, and Epltesos itself, 
which is said to have beer, ruled by an Amazon named 
Smyrna, 


fr. 5 5 a). Nfou fEuii. d DJ P . 
Blih* 9-fHG- 4. Kjnna 

VcFg. A. 4 - 345 * Ach. \ id. 
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The ancient shrine of Artemis at Ephesos—Diana of the 
Ephesians—was founded by Amazdns.i** This tradition lias 
been confirmed by excavations, which have brought m light 
starucuiy groups of female hunters or warriors* evidently 
votaries of the goddess like the Kurai on the Athenian acropolis. 
These monuments were published by Ltthaby, who observed 
among die eafly remains dear signs of Hittite influence* 
Gars tang agrees with him in associating che Amazons with a 
Himtr cult i from which the worship of rhe later Artemis was 
descended. * i# 

The current explanation of their name was that being 
fiairtpercd in battle by their breasts they adopted die practice 
of cauterizing one or both lit infancy, and so became known a* 
"brcastlcss 1 Another view was that some women of 

Ephesos, abandoning the natural vocations of their sex, took ro 
^varfkre and agriculture, and since they used to reap (amJti) 
ivith girdles (jz&utf) round their waists* they were called 
Amazons . 1 * 1 We need not set much store by these etymologies* 
bill the idea behind the second is suggestive. It h from the 
same point of view that they were identified with some 
Caucasian tribes, in which, m reported by Strabo, J die women 
did all the ploughing, planting, pasturing, and horse-breeding'. 1 ^* 
The same idea appears again in whir Diodoros says of their 
social hfc: 

T1i£ Am^uons were i people ruled by htoheex, and tHrir wjf of life w® 
very |Jlffcruii font raws. The vmnen wore trained fwr b™, bring oblige! r& 
ii[ 3 ‘ier arms' fee } prescribed pmoJ, during which lliey femjined 
viigLns. Aftir being Jaschargri fram miiuay ter^sce th ^ 1 resumed 10 men 
fbl file sake ot listing dnlJien, but reta [jit -4 in Lbeir own hmdbs thf 
of all public affairs, wEiilc the men led a domcstiiratcd life just like the 
married maims in our own today J** 

To complete the picture we have only to add* on die 
authority’ of Arrian, that they 'counted descent in the female 
&»■-»* 

This myth was engendered* in its Greek form* as a Symbol 
for the matriarchal instimnons of a theocratic Hitcite settlement: 

1 “ p ^r 7. 2. 7. Tdt Aim. j. hi »» Lethifcy to. i-w D.S. 3, 52, 

Ui Thonnw 3- FHG. 4. 512, m Sir, 50 j-4 HI 4 52. 

*** Au. fr. jft; Nterkwatt 
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at Ephtsos, dedicated to the Anatolian mothcr^oddcss. 11 * 
From there it spread over die JEgtt* Throughout die period 
of Greek colouration, which extended to all comen of the 
Mediterranean* the legend continued to expand in response to 
the expanding acquaintance of the Greeks themselves with the 
still matriarchal peoples with wliich they were everywhere 
brought in contact. Or to put it another way, beginning as 
handmaids of the warrior-queen at Harttisas, die Amazons 
absorbed successively into a unified mythical concept all the 
other matriarchal ii^urcs thar arose on the widening Greek 
horizon—the Lydian Omphale, the Lcmnian Hypsipyle, die 
Assyrian Semiramis. the queens and queen-morhers of Egypt 
and Ednopia, Tomyris of the Massage tab and die capable, 
high-spirited women of conn dess ocher primitive tribes in 
Arabia, Libya, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 1 ** The Amazons and the 
women of Lemnos are polarised expression* of the same idea* 
In the Lemnian legend die concept of mother-right has been 
reduced to the level of a revolt against the later social order, 
which* once esublisJted* claimed to he primeval; in die 
Amazons it has been severed from reality, romanticised* freed to 
float on a harmless Hight of fancy* 


8 + Tk Mmytii 

We have now to consider wliat pface in this matriarchal 
ivorld can be assigned to the first carriers of Greek speech. 

The infiltration of the new language must have begun far 
back in the second millennium. If* as many believe, rhe im¬ 
migrants came from die Danube basin* they must have moved 
m The Hi:dte mother-god Jvis vna *ciiud co the Armettmi, who in¬ 
spired the legendary Scomtnttt It is passible ikac in tncing the Anuxm 
ns due Cautssin. the Cireek* were follow ing * tradition which ro:^jgni(eJ 
the Gtiosiin origin of Artemis. The pLiee-rame Mndnii 

Qidt, u srill i M T imut i one for hills surtnuusiit-i with urtbintb in 
Armenia and Azrrhaipan: C. I - Lehmaitri-JrliitpE an Rosdur LGRM 4, 70I- 
t,t The Nayan of Kadi pt^=rred their mururduEE imn! afrrr the 
war of 1914-1*. jed their mineo, Viic&e bvjjuv. itILrspea, md etegznee 

zzz frUrntiil, HfifenI also 1 fir hdtliirt rvpe ibn ll'X Efihmin gtriJ, J,r. 
she pHEgietuJfjr ruled wcitud of the ttfnr country .. . . jjhJ bitv dc%'r[opc=l a 
wamiifi! of intellect, iJuneirr, And phpjol Emeu equal e* that o* the 
merit EhgmJeb 5S-9. 
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Dimini. 1 *’ These Dimini pojplc were tnunigrants from the 
north who established rhemseives in eastern Thessaly, with 
extensions as far south as Corinth, where their remains have 
been found overlaid by those of the Cydadit culture (Tarty 
Helladic) mentioned above (p. 177), They fortified rheir 

Unit (-GBA i) 5 . Oa the Dimini culture stt Haejen 32-76. 
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down the Arios (Vardar) valley or else along the Adriatic 
coast into Epeiros. In either case they would have been at¬ 
tracted to the rich Thessalian plain watered by the Pcneios and 
its tributaries. Indeed, it has been proposed to ideo*’*' 1 
with the neolithic cut true named after the Thessali 
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villages and introduced a new type of dwelling-house, the 
'nugamir, This identification is of course conjectural, hut at 
least it points to southern Thessaly and Bcds?fia f wliere the 
eadiesr movements (ram nonrh and south overlap, as a pro¬ 
mising field tor exploration. 

Before making use of the traditional Greek genealogies ir is 
necessar y m define so far as possible their historical value. 
In a sense* as we shall sec, they are ail fictions, bur they cannot 
be dismissed for that reason, because fictions are significant. 
The sons of Hellen—Aiolns, Doros, and Xourhos die father of 
Ion—are palpably fictitious in the sense that no such persons 
ever existed. They embody the national self-nunsd ous ness of 
the Greeks—their sense or unity as Hellenes and of diversity 
as JEnltep Doric, Ionic—and that is nor fiction but fact. 

In primitive society the elders of the dan carry in their heads 
a fidly articulated pedigree covering all ihe Jiving members 
and as many of the deceased, together with their rnamage 
connectioiis, as are needed For transmit ting die clan's tradi¬ 
tions and regulating its conduct. But as time passes the dans- 
men of the past lose rhdr individuality, merge into one 
another, and fade into the generalised concept of dan ances¬ 
tor, who Stands ro oilier figures of the same kind as brother 
or cousin according to the manner in which the clam have 
evolved* Tile chronology tends to be toee&Ektttened, but tire 
sense of origin remains. 

Such traditions retain their vitality as long as kinship re¬ 
mains die dominant ficror in social life. Wlicn the rribai 
system breaks up, t hry become stereotyped, and as the class- 
struggle develops they become exposed to arbitrary reconstruc¬ 
tions and distortions, h is these later redactions that contain 
the main sources of error. Where the genealogies have re¬ 
mained relatively undisturbed, as among the Icelandic Norse¬ 
men and the Maoris, they arc. within limits, remarkably 
accurate* 11 * The Greek pedigrees, however* belong to a more 
advanced stage, and the margin of error is accordingly wider* 
On the other land, the very diversity of the Greek tradition, 
resulting from the autonomy of die city-states, provides material 
for analysis like rite variant readings of differem manuscripts. 
iM OiidwTrk GL t. 270-i?, 3. 242-3. 
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Tlif historical value of a tradition is not necessarily annulled 
by the fact that it has come down co us in different versions* 
Of two variants both may be valid, even though they arc con¬ 
tradictory- Routes was a son of Poseidon; Routes was 3 son of 
Pandion fp. 126^ Neither of these statements is a fact. The 
one symbolises the ultimate origin of the Boutadii, which will 
be investigated in a later chapter; 1 ** the other their admission 
to the cults of the Erccfuheidaf We may be sure that, when 
they took over the worship of Athena Polias and Erechtheus* 
they did in fact submit to some ceremony of affiliation or 
adoption; and according to tribal ideas the inemduction of a 
strange dan involves an adjustment of die pedigrees as a 
formal register of the act of rebirth by which the union has 
been dfecred* 

One feature of the Greek pedigrees strikes us at die first 
glance. From the point where they emerge into the full light 
of history women are mentioned quite frequently. Tlus is 
largely because, bdng recent! the details are fully remembered- 
Resides, even under the democracy, the old families retained 
3 good deal of their prestige, and sometimes their intermar¬ 
riages had a political significance* Rut tu the preceding period, 
as far back as die Dorian conquest, women's names are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence* The main purpose of the genealogies 
appertaining to this period was 10 preserve die line of cbn 
descent For the sake of its accompanying privileges, and. since 
descent was patrilineal, the women were a negligible factor. 
But then, going still funhet back, wt find women mote pto- 
minrm than ever. Take the scemma of the Kodridai, to which 
Solon and Plato belonged* 1 ' * It covers thirty-two generations, 
from the fourteenth century to die fourth- In the first three 
die wife’s name is retarded in almost every casCi and tn several 
cases in the fourth; but after the fourth generation there arc no 
more women rill we f<=ai:h the thirtieth- Some of these early 
\vm n«a T s names arc mere names, with no apparent functional 
value; bur they mmt once have been more diati that; or they 
would not have impressed themselves so deeply oti the tradi¬ 
tion. Our greatest difficulty in interpreting rhrae prehistoric 
pedigrees is that they have been transmitted to us through a 
i*» See pp k 265-6* i^ ft Tlic JttiryxLs is given hy Ptttftai ^ 
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period in which the woman's, pare in determining succession 
and descent tad ceased to be understood. 

The city of Orchntnmos, called the Mi man Orchomenos to 
distinguish it from others of die same name, by a little to the 
north of die point where the Kephisos empties into Lake 
K opals. 1,1 It is the most northerly site on the mainland at which 
Mino.ui culture was securely established, From the earliest 
times Orchomenos had disputed wadi Thebes, another 
Mmoan centre, the control of the Boeotian plain. Their 
rivalry lasted down to 364 a.c., when Orchomenos was sacked 
and its people sold into slavery. Its traditions, save for a few 
fragments, perished with it. The Thebans had triumphed. 
Even so dicy were unable to efface the memory of a time when 
their own city IiaJ been ruled, perhaps even founded, by kings 
of Orchomenos. «»• 

The first king of Orchomenos was Andrcus, a son ofPmcios. 
During his reign a newcomer, A than us, was allotted lands on 
Mount Laphysoon and On the lakeside at Koroneia and 
Haliartos. Andreus married a granddaughter of Adiamas, and 
had a son, Eteokles, who succeeded him.”* In his reign Almos, 
son of Sisyphus, entered the country and settled at a village 
which was named Atmones after him, Almos was snnvrvbd by 
his daughter's son, Phlegyas, and he by Chryses, son of hri 
mother's sister. The Phlrgyii were a warlike people and 
ravaged the country as fir as Delphi, They were destroyed by 
thunderbolts and earthquakes. 

Then a new dynasty began, founded by Minj-as, son of 
Poseidon, a ruler of fabulous wealth, which he stored in sub¬ 
terranean Treasuries. 11 * His son was Orchomenos. The nett king 
was Kly menus, a great-grandson of A thorn as. It was his sun. 
Erginos, who conquered Thebes. Ttoplionj® and Agamcdes, 

1 ■■ This iitrcoiuxt of the dynasties oi Qr^Hprncnas ss frors Pans. 5. 34—7; 
tfw principal ramiiES im gfnn in the foofntra^. 

X7 * Apld 2.4. ji, DrS 4, 10. ^-5, Piua-9. 57; Ol it. 265-5. 

171 fiEMklc* t$ euw girexi is Either q t" Min™ pirud Orch&moioas PL L 1. 
79 Kb* 

! Minyitt ii deJmbtti u a wn &f Pnsftdoh bjf \ daughter 

of Aiolos (Pi. F, ± HQ ich. : cur Qh&zm (PL 0 T i 2. 5 ^ds. m Beiom 
(A.Ru, t. 230 tek) Of Hvpcrphas (Qd. u. 346 sch.j, or 2 ion of Qt&q- 
mmoa, lifeqkiri, Al«, or Am fPi, / 1. 79 s<h r 
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the sons of Erginos, were famous architects of shrines and 
treasuries. The kingdom then passed to AskaLphos and 
Talmcrass, whom a great-granddaughter of Kly menus iiad bom 
to Ares. Tlwse led the contingent from Orchomcnos to the 
Trojan War. 

T*lk M 
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These pedigrees art confused, incoherent, and ccmJlicang. 
They represent the attempts of antiquaries to square a loci! 
tradition surviving only in fragments wkh the Homeric poems 
and other Literary sources, Hveti so it ts passible co disc mangle 
the guiding thread, 

Peneios, father of the first king, is the river that flow's 
dirough the Thessalian plain. Almo$ t the epoiiym of Almond, 
also lefc tils name in a Thessalian village variously known as 
Ate, Salmon, Hahnonia, Salmorm. 11 ^ Jr lay near the Thes¬ 
salian OtdiomeiKtt (the later Krannon), which at one rime, 
l7 * Pirn. MK. 4. 19, St. B, H™, HclL zj + 
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we are told, had been called Minyctos. 171 Sisyphos, the father 
of Atmos* was located at Corinth, bur Atolos, the father of 
Sisy phe*, was a native of Thessaly. 1 ” 

So with the variants. Phlegps appears elsewhere as a son of 
Anticn. bur Amion was a grandson of Lapithcs, eponpn of a 
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Tlacssalizn tribe ** f i One of his brothers was Gyxton, a town in 
N.E. Thessaly above the Vale of Temped** 

Another son of Peneios ms Atrax, a town further up the 
y alley J™ Kaincus p grandson of Atrax + w,is a famous Lapith 
chief. 1 « His father wai EbtOS, eponym of EbtcLi t which lies in 
tiie same valley below Gyncmd ta 

PVm. NK 4. 29. 

STr ApEsi. i. q. 3, 1. 7, 3. £isyphcK himself » described m a. natiTc cf 
Th=$sdy; «e bikm- tL 

1:1 rafjyii wu a brother of Irion (Sir. 44;)* tbr son of An*™ (A- 
fr 391, the son of Pcftphis. the San af Lspithn (D.S. 4. 0 $). Thert =fe 
orher ran 2 no hut the f-jpixh {wmccrion is coimint, 

ifl St- B r ^“Sl B. * al Ant. Lit, 1 in Dit jo- 
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No matter how these traditions may contradict one another 
in details„ they concur in indicating that Ordiomenos was 
occupied in early rimes by branches of the Lapithai, which had 
reached Bceoda from N*E + Thessaly; and what b morc H dieir 
Thessalian homeland* as defined by the cpouyms, coincides 
with the environs of the modem Rachmani, which are ex¬ 
ceptionally rich in remains of rhe Dimini culture. 1 ** It is pos¬ 
sible therefore chat the neoliduc culture of the Rachmani 
district corresponds to the Lapultai of Greek tradition. 

Aidas appears in die Homeric poems as the father of Sisy¬ 
phus and Kreibeus, 3 * 4 In Hesiod the same paternity is chimed 
for Aihamay, Salmaneus, and Perieres,*** Later micas extend 
ir stall further. Like Dorns and Ion. who are unknown to 
Homer d Aiolos is a relatively late concept. He symbolises one 
of die diree branches into which the Greeks found dtcmsdves 
divided when they settled doum in their new home. For this 
reason he cannot be relied on for the early history of the tribes 
and clans affiliated to him. In spite of this, the fact tint he was 
assigned to a Thessalian origin is significant, and at least two 
of his sons. Sisyphos and Krerheus, have independent ties 
with the same region. As we have seen, Alines, son of Sisyphos, 
beats a Thessalian name, Sisyphos himself reigned at Ephrra f 
identified as Corinth* bur there was another Ephyia in Elis 
and a third in Thessaly.This should mean chat: migrants 
from Thessaly had seeded in Corinth and Elis, and we shall 
find that such was in fact the case. Shyphos, it will be recalled* 
was the grandfather of Bellerophon* tiom whom die Ionian 
kings were descended—an indication. as I have pointed our, 
rhac his stock was Greek-speaking (p, 165). Kretheus was 
the founder of lolkos at die head of rhe Gulf of Pagasai. liT 
His wife was Tyro, who bore him three sons—A iso Oj Phercs, 

1,1 ad-8. 33-7, 43-4, 50-5, 78-113, 1S2-4. 

tf * 6. 155-4* Od . li. 215-7. 

ll * Hea. fr, 7* 

"'ll e. iu-b %Id 1* * | t Set- iz& r 333, 33S. The Tbwsaliin 
EpEim die bra: Kcatnta (Str. 338. ^z\ Thor was * (mmh ocjt 
Dodotip, tended from Tkcs^al^ (Rf. S. 7. 37, Str. 324! and 1 fifth in AitoEii 
(Str, 338] whm iherr was a Lapidi coionv, rcprewnitd m Homer by TliOis 
(It i *e Table X> 

W Apld- 1- 9. IJ. 
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And Amythacux 11 * At son stands for Aisotii$, ^notJitr settle¬ 
ment on the Gulf; Pheres founded Phemi in the same djSirtirt. 
Aison 1 ^ son, Jason, ilie leader of the Argonauis, $ct s;uj from 
Iofkos^*» I have already alluded to his sojourn in Lemnos, 
where lie begot Euncos of the Euneidai (p, 175 ;. Amythaonj 
tbe third son of Kretheus and Tyro, was the father of Mel- 
amyous and Bias. These migrated to the Pelopoiinesc, where 
Melampous married a daughter of Ptoitos* the ting of Argos 
who entertained Bdlerophon-.In Elis there ivas a stream 
called the Minydos, in which 'Mclimpgus puiiiidd the 
daughters of Proitos after Dionysus had driven them mad, 163 
From liim was sprung die priestly dan of die KJytidah who 
adtiunistcred the Olympic Game*. *** 

So Ear wv have nor established any direct connection between 
Sisyphus and Krerhetis beyond their affiliation to AioJos, which 
we rave decided to disregard. But there is snli one small 
detail. Sis) r p!io.% is slid to have had children by Tyro, who 
tailed them at birth- 1e( This looks hhe a reminiscence of an 
indent rie benvetrn Siiyphos and Tyro, which die Corinthian 
tradition suppressed. 

Tito was also at home in E][s, wlitre she appears as a daughter 
0! Salmoneus, eponyro cfSalmont to the north of Olympia. 1 ” 
There she became enamoured of the Rivet Enipcm, and, either 
■o liim or to Poseidon disguised as the river, she bore m in sons, 
Pella* and NcIcu$. J »* Pelias 'dwelt tn Thessaly', where he 
begot AJkesda; Nderus went south ro the Mtsseman Pj-los. 
where we meet his son Ncaror in die OijfHy . 1,7 When the 

“* 01 1 1.155-9. Phm ,-e. Ayy. i.q, -4. i»* ApU s 6. 

191 ApIdL 1. 9, m, 1. 1. tn If. ij. 74a. Pans. j. 5. 7l 6, 3, 

• 41 Pius. 37. 6 . Othc? dcscciiJaius of Mt-Umpou? _a.«tcl can be 
traced in Mrgrjm. Mf^eup fe ind Akamanxa ? t P4us. i. 43, 4, *. t 

Hdt, 7. izi\ Ac Minriixi4 there a shtim of Poseidon. Rippia erected 
by TnpFioiuaa ini Agunric* (Paus. £ L 10. 2" r 1L0 tombs of cn< daugfiuo 
oi Pdin [P21SS, 6. H* 2). These ou1 b nay be itfcired 10 die Tysoxin or 
Lipfdut. 

* i4 Hyg. F. 6o r Mdcuj vm laid to hsrc bees buriti «dtdy ct 
Cotinxh: Pita 22 a* 2, 

l§ * Ap 3 <L 1. 5, 7-8. Str. *56, w oJ. 11, 135-5^. 

i!, ‘n. 281-^ Ap!d 9. ij, Pins. 4. 2. 5, Thac dir residence of 

Ncimf I,vii the MtWnus Pylos, &0| dir Tnpbjdiin, ln» beoi confirmed 

by xc-drnl nc4i^tLOB31 BIcgrn HP. 
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Dorians broke into die Peloponnese* these Nelcidai of Pylm 
(led to Amca* where they founded some of the most renowned 
of the Athenian clans—the Alkmeonidai, Pei^islxaridah 
Paiomdai, 2nd KodiidaL ** 1 Tlw Kodridai led the migration to 
Ionb> where they were installed in several cities as kings, like 
their distant relatives, the descendants of Beilerophon from 
LydaA™ 

This tradition b important from several potnrs of view. In 
die first place, it is liard not to believe that a series of migra¬ 
tions so extensive m space and time was part of the movement 
due established the Greek language in its historical domain. 
There is a strong presumption that the stock of Kretheus, as of 
S*sypho$ H spoke Greek. 

Secondly, die focus of the whole movement is Thessaly* 
Salmone. the abode of Salmoneuj m Elis, is only another form 
of the Thessalian Almos.*+* The River Enipcus, which T no 
loved, appears in Thessaly as a tributary of the Penrios.*** 
The stream Min veins harks back through the Mmyan Qt- 
chonienos to the Thessalian Orcbomrnos at Mtnyeios. Con- 
trariwbe, there was 2 river in Elis called che Paicies.*** And die 
story of Bias, who, before he could wed the lovely daughter of 
Neieus, was sent to fetch she canlc of PI lylake, had evidently 
been transferred from Thessaly* because Phyhhe lies between 
the Gulf of Pagasai and the Thessalian Enipeus.*” 

Then there is Tyro herself. The daughter of Salmoneus in 
Elis h the wife of Rrethcus in Thessaly, hm is the nami 1 that 
unites die two branches of the stock. She is die common an¬ 
cestress. the first mother of the clan. Can it be that Sahn uncus 
and Krecheus have been inserted at the head of the tree in 
order to adapt to die ideas of a later age a txadiium of rnarri- 
lineal descend 1 With diis possibility in mind* let us mm to die 
Minyoi, 

1 ** Hdc. 5. 65. 4, Pa«j. 2. 1$. Si Some d«Miiikns= of the NtleJchi 
swiTcd in Mes££uia: Set. 355. 

IM Htit. j, 147, 9. 97. HeeodMtw describe! the Kodridri ss Kiukonejj 
which I take » mean that their followers- mduied Katikuts, fmrti Pj r los, 

■49 $« above n. 175. 

*®i Sen 356* 432, d ApkL 1. 9. S. 

Scr. 137-8. 

9 ®* 04 , 11. 287-97, Ayid 1. 9. 12, See. 433, 435, 
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The Musyas were thr people of the Minyrn Orchometios, so 
called after Minyas* who teroimded the dry, He seems to have 
come fom the Thessalian Orchomenos, die former Mimrrios, 
bur, though hailing from Thessaly, he lias no ties wick the 
Lipi r Fm or Tyroidai. He marks die intrusion of a new element. 
We turn to archaeology for the due. 

Shortly after zow BX, Ortbammos was destroyed and re- 
occupied by a people using a distinctive type of pottery known 
as 'Minyau ware. Tliis is rhe name Schliemann gave it, and 
perhaps ft was truer than he knew. Pottery of this type has 
been found in Thessaly* Macedonia, and Troy, with secondary 
extensions into central and southern Greece, where it overlays 
Early Hdladie (p* J77). ft is now many years since Forsdyke 
argued that it reached Greece from Troy, and HcunJey's 
recent excavations in Macedonia support rhis view,* n * Hcurrlry 
considered thaL it was developed in Thessaly and Central 
Greece by immigrants who had Come by way of Macedonia 
from NAY, Anatolia. Further, he postulated a common pro¬ 
venance for this and ihe Early Htiladic culture 'somewhere 
tasi of Troy'. I would suggest, with all due reserve, that, just 
a-. Early Helladic was the work of iht Canary and Lelvges 
(p- i 77 )i- s <* Heurdey's immigrants from NAV. Anatolia are 
the Pelasgoi, 

Under die Mmyai Orchomenos was draw n inxo the orbit of 
Mmoan Crete- This epoch, culminating m rite great palacir 
excavated there, which dates from about 1400 b,c., ss ihc one 
to which wc may refer the architectural feats of Trophonios 
and Agamedes and die traditions concerning the d4u^n:ej> of 
Minyas. These are of special interest because they ratify to 
intimate rdaciom with the Tyroidai, 

Minyas Iiad a bevy of daughters, Thdr names were fOy- 
mene h Periklymenr* Eteoklymene, and Phers£p]ionc.** a Since 
Klymcnos was a tide of Hades,”* and Persephone his queen, 
they point to a Minnan palace cult of Demeicr-Pcrsephone, 
like the one founded by Katimos at Thebes (p. 124 ^* 


*** ttcufjke PMW, Hetmicj- PM U&-2J, 

iD> A, R,. i. i?o *eh,, Pher* jfi* 

*i' i Las, up. Adi. 642*- Diehl z. 60, Cali. fif. 139 Man, <S. Pais, 2 
4, uk! j*c H. \W Sifiyih jix>. 
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Phetsephone was t hn miithrr of Amptiion t , e* who had two 
daughters, ChJoris and Phylamadur. These married N tie us and 
Pelios, Tyro's sons by Enipeus.*** Periklytiwne married Pheres. 

,1T &■ Amphisn. is also given is a son of Ardot*. maddaughcer 

*f Hyrteut, |.«. Hjdi unde? Mourn Kithaam.: ApIcL j, 5, y, 

*M OL 1 (. iSi-2, Ap!d. 1* 9. l& Nel™ u Slid to lave ruled OrduHnowt 
w wdl * JVto (fh«. 56), pteamubly by nght of nurriage ChW«* 
The wih of Pelrn it aim gim ,„ Anatibb. doughter of Rut (Apld. t. 9 IO \. 
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one of Tjto's sons by Krethcus. They had two children— 
Admefos and Eidomene.* 4 * Admerw married Alkestis, daughter 
of Pclias and Phylomaclie, Edom cue named Amyihaon, 
Tyros second son by Krtthctis, to whom she bore Melampous 
and Bijs.= ib Klymene married Phylakes, and their daughter, 
Alkuncdc, married Aison, Tyro's third son by Kretheus. to 
whom she We Jason.* 1 » Ail this sounds remarkably like 3 
tradition of two intermarrying dans. 

The Minyai were properly die people of Orchomenos. Bur 
Jason and the Argonauts are also described as Minyai. Why 
sJiould die inhabitants of lolkos have been designated by this 
name: One explanation offered in antiquity was that Minyai 
from Opehomenos had seeded at lolkos.* 1 * That is likely 
enough, because S.E, Thessaly has yielded fairly plentiful 
Myccnean {Late Hdfadie) remains, poorer than tfie BcEorian 
and introduced from that direction.*!* Another, given by 
A polio runs, the learned author of the Argmmtih, was that the 
Minyai of lolkos were so called because theii leaders were 
sprung irom die daughters of Minyas.* 1 * In other words these 
descendants of Tyro, who had seidcd round the Gulf of 
Pagasai and imemumed with the dynasty of Orchomenos, 
were Minyai in the female line, 

The same conclusion is reached by approaching the problem 
from art entirely different angle. 

At rhe Boeotian festival of the Agriania a band of women was 
pursued wi th a drawn sword by the priest of Dionysus, who 
was entitled to kill the hindmost if lie caught her. The ex¬ 
planatory myth referred 10 die daughters of Minyas. After 
refusing to be ini listed into the mysteries af Dionysus they 
were Seized wirh a mad desire for human flesh. They’ cast Iocs, 
and the sister on whom the lot fell gave her own child to be 
tom in pieces and eaten. After that they ran wild in the 
mounrains, feeding on ivy, yew, and Uurd,*‘* The last detail 
corresponds to another feature in the festival at Orchomeoos. 

‘ lH> *■ * 1 °-} *di.. Apfd. 1, g. 14. *U Apld. i. g. 10-!. 

111 A. R. t. 4f-7, 210-3. Then were several other vntanti rf Tuon't 
Ftemiry: Rwlin LGRM t. (97. 

,J * Sn. 414. in Huuch 107. 

1,1 Ptw M. igge. Am. Lib. to. 


m A..R* 1. 229-32. 
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’The women*, says Plutarch, ‘fall upon the ivy in their frenzy, 
tear it in pieces, and devour u/ , »* 

This ritual belongs ro a well-known type- A human victim is 
driven our into the country and there sacrificed as a scapegoat 
for the sms of the community- 11 * The pOmpa( or processions of 
Greek religion, in which the god's image was escorted out of 
the town and brought back again after a sacrifice, were rites 
of the same nature.*n 

The Agitania was also observed at Argos, where it was 
associated with the daughters of Pro it os. When Dionysus came 
to Argos, the women refused to be initiated. The god drove 
them mad t whereupon they killed the babes ar their breasts 
and devoured them. The daughters of Promos, in particular, 
roamed in distraction all over the Peloponnese, pursued by 
Mebmpous ar the head of a hind of young men performing 
an ecstatic dance. During die pursuit one of [Iran We 

are not fold tint Mebmpous killed her. bur it sounds like ii- 
Evetitually the survivors readied die River Minycios near 
Olympia, and there they were purified by Mebmpous, who 
took one of them to wife,*** 

It is clear from the identity of the two myths tlur the Argive 
Agriania was based on die same ritual as the Boeotian, 114 We 
may conclude that tr was introduced into rhe Peloponnesc by a 
branch of the Tyroidai, represented in the genealogies by 
Mdarnpous, who had inherited it from the Minyai of Or- 
chomcnos through rhe female hW 

Tile Attic Euneidai, descended from Jason, also had a cult 
of Dionysus, associated with Dionysos dittos, the Ivy Dionysus. 
It was characterised by fiute-pbying and dancing, and one of 
the dans privileges was to supervise the state processions 
(pmpiif), nt Tliis mo, it seems, goes bock ro Orchommos, 

ti* Plu- M. 391s. si7 Fijmt GB-S. *»* G- Thomson AA 166-7. 

4,t A f d -. 2 - s * 9* J4< Su* 146, DS. 4 . 68, Paws. 2 . ,8. . * 

5 . 10 . 8 , 18 . 7 . * 

**« Th* month Agriaisies (-An. Thsigetioo. S/C. top r. 1) «« in 
"**“• Spam, fth&in, Jim, Kalptuw, and Brzandutn; kton 127-10. 
PsmclJ CCS 5 , joo. This <fiscribuc£dii 4 ^ with the hypgthesu that u 
**» mCmduBl to die Pelopomnse from fcrwiu ** a Thomson GC 56. 

1,1 Pw* *< JI. 6; s« p. IJ2 p|. 
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where the ancestors of the Euneiiiu had acquired it as Minyai 
in the female line. 

Were time Miupi Greeks? Nilsson believes they were — 
Ionian Greeks.*** But 1 think we must draw a distinction. 
Though the Minyai intermarry with the Tyroidai. there is no 
ancestral connection. Accordingly, I prefer to regard the 
Minyai of Orchomcnos as nan-Htllcnic—perl ups, as 1 have 
suggested, Pelasgian. But the Mmvai of lolkos ate different- 
If the stock of Tyro was Greek, tlien so were these — Mmoan- 
tSfsd Greeks. But I should hesitate to call them Tun fans, because 
it is unsafe to assume that Ionic existed at this early period as a 
separate dialect. More probably their speech was the parent 
ol the later Ionic and italic. Thar would explain why, while 
their descendants in, Attica and Ionia became affiliated to Ion, 
tliej' were themselves always reckoned as descendants of Aid os. 

It is tempting to go further. I have suggested that the 
Lipjrhai of northern Thessaly—Atrax, Gpm, and Elates — 
ate to be connected with the Dimini settlements around 
Radimani, which is just north of Elateia. Outside this dis- 
mcr. Dimim remains are most plentiful in the lowlands 
round the Gulf of Pagasai This was rhe homeland of the 
TyroidaL Dim ini itself lies dose to the ancient lolkos. Further, 
it appears diar the Tyraidai had readied the Gulf from the 
norrh; for the god whom Tyro loved, rhe father of Pelias and 
Nolens. is described as Poseidon Pernios, referring to Petra 
on the northern foothills of Olympos.*** Were the Lapidiai 
and Tyroidai two branches of the Dimitri people? Against this 
it might be urged that in the genealogies the Thessalian 
Lapithai arc affiliated to Audio, but that may have been due 
to later influences from Delphi, and in a later chapter we shall 
find their descendants, the Lapithai of Attica and the Ptlopbn- 
ncse. connected with Poseidon, and in particular with Poseidon 
Pecraius.*** If the Dimini culture has left an)' trace at all in 

,M Nilsson MOGM ijy, KM 96. 

*** Pi- P. 4 - 1 38, The shrine of Pcactdan Petrsios ii said to hire been 
tounid in memory of the birth of Supplies. whom the god produced tn 
rfw shape of a horse with a Mow of h» mjon on the rock- EM. ' limit t 

*■* SBC pf*. 264 
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Greek tradition, the Laptrhai and Tytoidai have a strong claim 
on it. And if we accept it. we may say dut these were die 
people who after assimilating the culture of Orchomcno^ 
transmitted *Minyan ware* c o southern Greece. 

One point has still to be cleared up. Our conclusion is that 
tliese Greek-speaking villages fringing die Gulf had been 
drawn into intercourse with the urban culture of Orcht>meno$ H 
Bur this culture readied its zenith about 1400 B.c. Tyro. on 
the other hand, if we accept die traditional chronology a can¬ 
not be put further hack riian 1 500* She is much too Iate H 

Difficulties of this kind will confront us repeatedly in die 
Greek genealogies. In a later chapter I shall argue thnt the 
traditional chronology ciimor be accepted 35 it stmds» tv< 
Meanwhile it may be observed char our attic tide to die chrono¬ 
logical framework of these pedigrees must depend on Out 
estimate of their content. If we accept the traditional date of 
Tyro at its face value, we accept her as a red person I doubt 
if anyone is prepared to do that, Bui, it" she was not a real 
petSOn 1 she cannot have had a dare* As soon as vve recognise 
her as merely a symbol for tin- common bum lineal origin of a 
group of Greek dans, the chronologiol difficulty disappears. 

When the earliest remembered ancestors of the Kodridai and 
Alkmeonidai emerge our of the mists of the Enipeus in dial- 
cohrhic Thessaly„ they fall tmdet the spell of the matriarchal 
priest-kings of Orchpmcnos, with whom they trade and marry. 
But they are already a warlike people, established in a nng of 
strongholds round the Gulf of Pagasa 1, and soon* taking to the 
sea, they open up relations with Lemnos and Troy, and from 
there, perhaps with Fehsgian pilots, they find their way to 
Kolchis at the hr end of the Black Sea* rhen H 1 timing south, 
they found kingdoms on the west coast of the Pdopormese. By 
diis rime, it may be, they are becoming patriarchal again, but 
later still p when their descendant* cross the JEgcm 10 Ionia, 
they find themselves in a situation not unlike that of their 
ancestors at lottos—compelled to many Carian -wives and to 
construct their new patriarchal city-states in conscious oppeh 
ririon to the rase matriarchal world that sketches from their 
doorsteps into the heart of Anatolia, 

221 See p 409. 
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It is to he feared that even those of my readers who suc¬ 
ceeded in threading their way through the cUnificatory system 
of relationship will be suffering from the effects of these 
genealogies* This is regrettable, but k cannot be helped* If we 
wane to understand how we have become what we are, we 
must train ourselves to see things from the standpoint of our 
remote ancestors, who, since their lives were determined by 
the supreme fact of kinship, saw kinship everywhere. We 
must develop a genealogical outlook on the world. 

By way of relaxation let us conclude rlie present chapter by 
enquiring whether there can be found hi any part of Hellas 
'some little town by river or sea-share* in which mother-right 
lasted Jong enough to enter die light of hisiory. 

Lokroi Eplzephyrioi was a Greek colony on the to* of Italy* 
It vras founded in 6S3 S.C. from Lokris in Central Greece, 
whose early inhabitant are described by Aristotle as Lcleges.—■ 
Speaking of the colony as ic was in the first century ilc. 
Polybius says: "All their ancestral honours are traced through 
women, as for example the noble rank enjoyed by descendants 
of the Hundred Families.* 3 ” From other sources we Icam dur p 
like the Lydians and Etruscans, die people cl Lokroi practised 
pre-nuptial promiscuity, t14 and that theirs was the first Greek 
suite to codify its bw'sJ* 1 Their retention of rnatriiineal sutccs* 
sion U thus explained by the formal srabi It sation of their 
institutions at an abnormally early date* 

The Hundred Families were descended from the original 
nobility of the homeland, and we are told that wliat drove the 
colonists to emigrate was die scandal caused by these high- 
bom bdics in consorting indiscriminately with slaves,* 4 ® In 

a -* Arist. fr. 560^.511. Whidi LoLris he imct a ummim fStr, 

359). 

l " FSh. ta. 5. 6. That ini tfiv mans + through won^cc', not 

mifcij? ‘from WQtam\ sypr^ri from Ait* fo 5S* 
iBH Clezrdi. 6 , 

™ AlISC At, 13744- 6-7. Eph. 47, Pi. O. 10. 17 ith- LWci thi* aidr 
dienariw of the oatnwv illegal Amt* Pd. ta66k ft 

1,4 PJb. ia. 6h, Tlw 'slaw 4oubtk» kt& 

covers both. 
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rhdr defence it might he pleaded that they we re no worse than 
Omphde or Tariaquif or the Bantu queens of Africa; and 
when the r edition goes an to stigma Lise the colonists them¬ 
selves as z ruffianly gang of runaway slaves and adulterers, we 
smile again at the prejudice that creared the crimes of Lemnos* 
Noe so, however, our learned historians, 'That a body of 
colonists formed of such unpromising materials^ we are 
gravely assured by Groce > ‘should have fallen into much law¬ 
lessness 4nJ disorder, is no way surprising, bur ditie mischiefs 
appear to have become so utterly intolerable in the early years 
of the colony as to force upon everyotie die necessity of some 
remedy; hence arose a phenomenon new in the march of Greek 
society—the first prormilgmau of written laws. 1 * 1 * When we 
reBeci on what this theory of the origin of legislation implies— 
diar the mo$t abandoned crimhials are the natural leaders in the 
onward march to law and order—ir is hard not to laugh outright. 

Lokroi Epusephynot may have been exceptional in niabing 
such a had start, but in this region there were other colonies 
founded in the same period and in conditions economically 
similar, if not morally. 

T mis (Tarentum), on die heel of Italy, was evm older thin 
Lokroi, ft was founded by some mm from Sparta called Par- 
dieniai t ^maidens’ sons'. When the Spartans were conquering 
Mesaeciia, which took them many years, their wives consoled 
tliemsdves in die same manner as Clytemnwm p and these 
"mil dens' mm were the result* Their fathers are described as 
Spartans who had stayed at home. At the end of the war due 
husbands returned and punished the seducers by degrading 
them to serfdom-«* Such was the story, but it is not quite con¬ 
vincing, Tf the culprits were freeborn Spartans, they wtxc 
doing what was not an offence in die fourth century (p, [43 
and so we may doubt if it was in the eighth. Moreover* the 
idson why they were called "maidens 1 sons' can only be that 

111 Gwte 3. 370, 

tii-Himp 190, Ant. i+ &fr, *1 V«g. JU 3. yjn In aaodter rnii^n 
uir father of the Pstthtmu are soidim seal bons< on punxa? n> beget 
elispnng (£pb. $j); hue they see dewribed: « (rmW, additimu] 
IwdfeiJov. i'_j item implying a recDgnMdeliu of serfs wubspcciil prb ileees, 

like the of Sikym (Tliwp. 195). la U. 16. ( 3 t> rn^wo, rowans 

soia of m urms.irtEtJ mother/ 
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ehetr mothers were unmarried, The truth seems to be char 
their father* had been serfs all die time-—serfs with a privileged 
status, like chose who enjoyed die favours of the Locrian 
ladies, Hitherto the offspring of such unions had possessed a 
claim on die maternal estate; but now. with die rich plain of 
Messenia ready to he appropriated, the old rule was abolished* 
and so those who were only Spartanf on die morher’s side were 
compelled. 'bearing their birthright proudly on their hacks', 
to seek new fortunes overseas. The foundation of Tufas„ as of 
Lokrori was an incident in die conflict that was going on in 
die mothct-cotmiry over rights of succession to real estate—die 
struggle for rite land. BJ * 

Kypselos* the first tyrant of Corinth, seized power m £?>/ b.c. 
He belonged to the dan Kaincidai. descended from Katneus 
the Lipith "p, rS^},He was bom a few miles from Corinth 
in the row'll!and of Petra, which reproduces the Petra on the 
foothills of Qt vmpos. 1 ** Before his rime the city had beam tilled 
by the Bakchidai, who daimrd to have come in with the 
Dorian conquerors—where from, we do not know* Ac first they 
had ruled as kings, and, after the kingship was abolished* they 
retained power through annual magistrates appointed exclu¬ 
sively from themselves, Sl « This clan observed the custom, as 
Herodotus expresses it, of marrying and giving in marriage 
among themselves'* Here we have a confirmation of our view 
that the early Greek dan was normally exogenous. Why then 
were the Bakehidai cndogunotis? The historian continues: 

One of them,. Ampin fm. hid i daughter , Lahdi. ft'ho was 2 gipplc, 
inLU non* flf die Bakthidij would fake her to wife she ^as mimed re 
Ectinn. son of Edieknies. of Petca, 1 iopich ef lit Kw*kMj™ 

Shortly afterwards the Bakdudai received from Delphi an 
enigmatic oracle wliich they eventually construed to mean that 

13t At du= U^inning of die war. asked why hr wanted to fighr hi* kother 
Dotiaru of Msseob, die Spartaa king icphni. P I am goin^ m enter 
on our tuulJoned heritage' (Flo, 1 C £31^ Lfc divide the [and. On mother 
w^iinr: the Spaitam were emouraged to invade Tegta with the promise of 
a j Gnt plain to tttumre with the rope 1 cHde. t. 661 

*« Hd* 5. 

■" Pi. P. 4* sdt. 

111 A - +- t- *hm: wcTr over zoo of them (D, S, % Wwdmg 4, 15% 

#i * Hdt j* ozp T 
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the son of Eetion would be the ruin of the city; and so, when in 
due course Labda was delivered of a fine boy, they decided to 
destroy ir, Ten of them proceeded to the house of Eerion, 
ostensibly on a friendly visit, Their plan of action, arranged 
on the way, was that whoever got hold of the child first was 10 
dash its brains otic. Lab da suspected nothing and handed the 
baby to one of them. Ac this moment tt happened to- smile. 
This touched the murderers heart, and he passed it on to one 
of his companions. Overcome with compassion in his turn, he 
did the same, and so die beaming infant was bandied from one 
to another and back into its doting mother 3 arms. After 
leaving the house the soft-hearted assassins broke into mutual 
decriminarioas, and dien turned back again with die stern 
resolve that 'they would all cake a share in the bloodshed'- 
But meanwhile Lab da. her suspicions aroused, had liidden die 
baby in a box. And so Kypselos grew to manhood, overthrew 
the Bakchidah and became tyrant of Corinth.* 11 

It would be unwise to read too much into this silly story, 
bur the peculiar marriage custom must be accepted as a fact, 
and this gives the key to die rest- Wade-Gery has suggested 
that it Vas perhaps due to their dislike rJiac an heiress's portion 
should pass outside'. But the patriarchal law of the heiress 
operates only in defaLiEt of male heirs, not as a general rule. 
We have seen in the present chapter from numerous examples 
that the continuous intermarriage of near kin is a means of 
obviating succession from mother to daughter in favour of 
lather and son. Assuming then that what we have here U a 
normal instance of mamarehal endogamy, nothing further is 
needed to explain why die men hesitated to kill the baby or 
why the baby grew up with a claim on dieir inheritance. He 
was their fellow clansman. 

Lastly, it i$ worth noting that in a number of iEgean 
islands, including Lesbos, Lemnos, Naxos and Ko$, matri lineal 
succession to real property was the rule at the end of die 
eighteenth century a,p + The facts were reported by an English 
traveller, John Hawkrns, who wrote: 

Ac th of the year 1707 I uammltted to Mr. Guy* a* rhe tttuJc of 
riwse entwines which it had been in my powrr m make: thar in a brge 
Hdt, 5 * /-*■ w H. T. Wadt-Gcry in CAM 3* 534, 
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prapcman of the isbsd? of die Archiptbgo the eldest daughter takes n her 
marriage portion the family house, together with its fum trine, and one third 
or a linger ihice of th< maErmJ property. whkh in reality in mrar of them 
itlindl llOtiititilled! the thief means of mfauo am; that tfi OthfE daughter^ 
as they marry off in iuoce$sku^ are likewise ensiled to the family lioiise then 
m occupnoa and the amt share of whatever property remaim; finally, 
that thme obseCTaucM were jpplkabb to die islands <jf Mytftin* Lemnos, 
Scopelo, Skyrw, Syn t Zea, Ipsera, Myomi + Pams r N-uh. Siphoo, Smtorini. 
imd Cos, where I lure either mileered my information in person or had 
obtained it through mhm.*** 

\ am not in a position to explain this remarkable survival 
or revival, Thar could only ii done by embarking on the 
unrelated subject of Greek land-tenure under the Byzantine 
and Ottoman Empires, I mention ir* because these scholars 
who find it impossible to believe that anything so un-Greek 
as matriarchy ever existed even in the prehistoric j*Egean may 
be reassured to know that it was flourishing dim m dielr 
grcac-gTMidfa theirs 1 time- 

119 Hnkios in Walpole 
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THE MAKING OF A GODDESS 
k Childbirth jj[J Mmtriti&iDn 

In the earliest phases of human society collective labour was 
a condidon of survival. Food-gadicriiig and hunting, at a low 
technical level, required many lunch. There was no danger in 
Co* many, because the surplus could always move sway, bur 
too few meant death- Producrion of the means of subsistence 
was inseparable from reproduction of the group itself. And if 
the redmiqnc of production was precarious so was that of 
reproduction. The infant mortality' of primitive peoples is 
enormous- The magical rices that duster everywhere round die 
event of childbirth sprang from material necessity A 

Sunilar conditions recur at a higher level with the discovery 
of agriculture. So long as the new technique was rudiniejirary t 
□remnndous eflorts were needed to make a clearing in the 
forrSE and ro keep it dear. The setiJemcm was besieged with 
liziknmvn dangers—infectious diseases as well as wild beasts 
injurious to health and wealth. In die Germanic languages, as 
in die Semitic, m till is co build (German taiArabic 
amarj)A Ic was necessary to tame the wilderness, whkh 
knight back savagely In such conditions it was impossible 
ivr a single family to settle alone. Safety lay iri numbers. 
The crops, tended laboriously by tile women fc were blessed or 
blighted by goddesses of childbirth- 

The dread inspired by the magic surrounding the repro¬ 
ductive fun cud ns of women was reinforced from the outset by a 
powerful fabena. On tills subject firillault writes; 

Although notin -rnitoiJ psyowlcgr mnjy efTtrapondii* :<? a 
ur formtdaceti pohtfrtEki*, then: is one rtkciufi, tod one only, in 

U do not mean due the rin w™ comity Signed for the sorrml 

7 ™ d™ ™ the idaoWil g r 

the impulse " 

1 ftoUftson Smith R.S 55-6. 
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whidi m mtttdtet a ncrmaUr imposed item without or die most param 
a.Eiiniil impulses, . . In die ftiairmuluii female icxml congress la opt fiinc- 

trnnil or jinirallle fhttmg tnJ ]jt£Eat|&n, aini die mile LI SLt ihe&e 

rime* EtTVJjLLblv repelled. In die liuuua f rmjlr , ditmgh the period of $£zual 
pttivfcy is more coimnuoiu than in many aitimab, i further incemjptmn 
appnn in die form of ddmkc mensuoarion, .. . The repulse of the mile by 
the ferrule pcwxiJa the andogn^ and the only one. of a ■ptdiihitiofV utmng 
snimals- It -Gin only be enforceJ pmewg ■inim.ilv by die ictiul reiiiLtfiee or 
escape oe the s'enuk: it cwinot tHcrafore, in attimal psychology, exactly cot> 
rt^poml to a formuLated prohibitfon. Only uadmoiuE heredity can do this. 
It a at tlie hitman level only* through the medium of language, dut a pn>- 
lubiti&n can j£g|u 3 EE the status of a msgrusd pnadpk. 1 


As die first taboo, che ban on sexual intercourse during pregnancy 
and menstruation became the prototype of all subsequent taboos. 

It ii impurtanE to observe that the magic of human fecundity 
attaches to the process, not co the result—to die lochia! dis¬ 
charge, tioc to die child itself* and cmseepietuJy all fluxes of 
blood, menstrual as well as lochiil, are treated alike as mani- 
fotadom of the life-giving power inherent in die female sex. 
In primitive thought menstruation is regarded, quite cor¬ 
rectly, as a process of the same nature as childbuxk* 

This magic is ambivalent. Its very potency makes it some- 
thing to be feared. It is a source of energy, like an electric 
current, which without proper control can do a lot of damage. 
So with die taboo. From one aspect thr woman who may nor 
be approached is inviolable, holy; from another aspect she b 
polluted, torch'ail. She b what rhe Romans called sacred 
and accursed. And hence in parriaiuhal society, after woman 
lias Jose her control of religion, it ls the negative aspecr dsar 
prevails* Not only are her sexual functions treated as impure 
in themselves, but die same condemns don attaches to het 
femininE nature as suck She becomes the loot of all evil, Eve r 
a witch.* 

These ideas are universal. There is no sphere of human life 
in which a greater uniformity can be observed than in the 
treatment of menstrual and puerperal women, Tfte subject b 
discussed ac length by BriiTault, who bos collected*examples 
from every branch of the human race and every of culture.* 
All that need be done here is to summarise the dgni Scant features 

1 t V if F a nFr l, *64* * Ik St, ji?6, * If 407. ■ A 2* $64-459. 
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with a view la demonstrating their bearing on Greek religion. 

Among die Hereto tribes of South Africa the herdsmen 
bring the morning's milk every day to a woman in childbed, 
who consecrates ir with her lips.* In North America, when the 
com is attacked by grubs, menstruating women go out at 
night and walk naked through rhe Gelds A Similar customs 
still survive among the European peasantry.* Pliny recom¬ 
mended as an antidote to noxious insects that menstruating 
women should walk through the fields with bare feet, loose 
hair, and skirts drawn up to the hips. Demokiitos, according 
to Columella, held the same opinion: the women, lie said, 
should nan round die crop three times with hare feet and 
Sowing hiir. 1 ® The idea was evident^ to diffuse the fertile 
energy with which the female body was believed at such times 
ro be charged. Elsewhere the energy is regarded as inherent 
in their sex. Among the Zulus, for example, the girls who 
perambulate must be naked but need not be actually men¬ 
struating at the time.** This is rhe origin of the well-known 
women's rite of exposing the genitalia by drawing up the 
skirts—a rite which in Greece Was especially associated with 
Demctcr; 11 and the custom common to many Greek cults of 
ferrule votaries walking in procession without shoes, head- 
bands or girdles belongs to the same circle of ideas. 11 Eventu¬ 
ally. purged of their superstitious dross, rhcsc girls, dancing 
and singing ilirough the fields unveiled, dishevelled and tro- 
sandxlled, became a traditional conceit, one of die prettiest in 
Greek poetry, 1 * 

T BriffnJt 3.410. * Sdioakiaft j. 70. » Briffiulta, ;8o, 410. 

'* Ptin- 28. 78, CohllTi. M- II. J. £4. It Kfige 2t». 

11 Clem. IV, 2. 20-1, Hdc. 2. 60. 2. D.S. t, s 5 . The use of obscene 
lon^Lu^—1 «rossaiir future of Detnetaz ^^lup—^ i modifies nun 
of dw custom: Horn. H. 2. ioj-f, OS. f. 4. Luc- D, Xtcr. 7. 4 Htfc 
5. f. J, fitn. 7, 17. jo, Hid), inopij. SuiJ. ti bt ito atci-ntcm, 

PJtL it 417 . A.R. 4. 1701-JO, AoIlL 1. 9. 26, 2 . c 11 , Thptr H? 
7, j. 9 S. S: see further UEldc JM 4 . 3 - f™ 

11 ^ Gr. 1-6, 125-6. SIC. 736. 4, Noon, ZJ. o_ 241-8, Vttr. A. 
4. jog, Ov. f. 3, 257. 6 

r * UI1 Crr a I2 4 “J. Bion 1. u-2, Opp. Vm. 1, 497-8, Noon. D. 5 
?74, 4nS-7, &- 16-19. 9 if 8 ' 14- )Pr. Longtis j. 4, 2. •» Ath. Tat. 
I I 7. d- ALm 1 tv. A. Pr J40. S OC UH- TIkoc 19 a 4 i >*. 
rdstt* E 74. NJ-J- 
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Faith in the life-giving properties of pregnancy and men¬ 
struation lias been everywhere combined, without any sense of 
incongruity, with the deepest honor and aversion* 11 A woman 
in either condition must be segregated as strictly as one who 
lias touched a corpse- For a man even to set eyes on her may be 
fatal to him. A mere touch of her hand Or foot wifi maim the 
cattle or blight the crop. In the case of childbirth access to the 
bur in which she is confined is forbidden to all except the 
mid wives; and when the confinement is over, all clothes and 
cooking utensils p together with the placenta, umbilical cord, 
and all traces of blood, must he carefully destroyed or removed 
to a place where there is no risk of anyone inadvertently 
couching ihem or treading on them. 1 * Among some peoples it is 
sufficient to deposit them on a road or at a crossways the idea 
being that the pollution will he carried away by passing 
travellers, 111 The woman herself must also submit to ablutions 
and other purifications before she k readmitted to society. 
During menstruation she is usually obliged to leave the village 
altogether and retire into the forest, where she remains in an 
isolation hue, atone or with other women in attendance. In 
this case, too. before her return, she must obliterate all vestiges 
of her pollution and bathe in running water, A girl's first period 
is commonly the subject of special precautions, because it 
coincides with her introduction to sexual life* and, where 
women's rites of initiation survive, it is included in diem, 1 * 
An account of the initiation of girls among die South African 
Bantus will serve as an example. 

When a girl feels her first period approaching she chooses from 
a neighbouring village a married woman to be her 4 foster-mother’, 
and when the day comes she runs away to this foster-mother 

u Briffuih Z, 

1( Add to Bnffaulfi referencet Einhy 69-70, 7f, Roscoc B (tgii) 
lip 34, d BB 159: H A 11 the swHpmgi were thrown in iom: place whert 
they could run be m d.An t on tr disturbed, Add where future iwrepings 
from die hotue atul all cxavmenEs from the child could al*0 be rhrmra/ 

17 Jutiod 1. zoo-i P cf, 1. 47$; Pctron, 134. In PL L^ + 873b irhemeted 
that the cros&uxfi it which the bodies of rr.mdevcts arc to be thrown 
ntisi Hr beyond the dty boundiris, ef. $$$*; kc Further Hastings i.v. 
Crosaroads- 

11 B-rtiTzulc i, 371-z. 
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"to weep with her** Her seclusion lasts a month. Tlirec or 
four girls usually rake the initudun together. They arc shui 
up in a Ilut, which they may not leave except with covered 
faces. Ever y morning thjty go down to a pool xo barhc, escorted 
by initiated women who sing obscene songs anti cmy sticks 
to drive away any man that may cross their path, because it h 
believed that* if a man should see thruii he would be struck 
blind on the spot. After returning to the hue. though dripping 
wet and shivering with Cold* they are not allowed near the tire 
but are scratched, teased, and tormented by the older women* 
who keep up thdr bawdy songs, instruct them in sexual mat¬ 
ters. and warn them never to reveal anything about the blood 
of the menses to a man. At die end of die month the girl is 
restored to her mother and entertained to a fessi. She lias 
'finished her misfortune'. 1 * 

In ancient Greece women in childbed were believed to be 
under a pollution as grave a$ bloodshed or contact with a 
corpse. 1 * Ar Eteusisall those who had committed manslaughter, 
ot touched a corpse* or approached a woman in childbed, were 
excluded from the Mysteries until rhey had been purified . 11 In 
Hesiod's tTerfe and Days the men are warned not to wash 
in water in which a woman has washed previously.®* From 
inscriptions we learn that women were not admitted to the 
temples for so many days after menstruation or childbirth, 
and then only after they md purified themselves by bathing . 11 
In audent Italy the horror excited by menstruation was as 
great as it ii among savages to-day* Pliny's etmfidmce in its 
beneficial effects when properly applied did not weaken his 
conviction that in general it \vo$ pernicious; 

Haidly on there te found a thing more msMiKiid rhrtti ^ rlur flu* ^ rj 
tCLiis-e of women. For if during the time of their sicksess they may happen 
w jppOidi or go over * ressd of trinebe it wei so new, it will presendy 

lB Jun&d L 5 AT t, 177. 

Srt IL ST. 381-5, ef. PSu. M. 170b, Thphr.. Ctjr. ifc, 9, Ar. lp y 912-5, 
The Zulm trea t the foiling csu^gom u unclean: pregnant and inenjtnadng 
mothm of infant, ymom who hire jar* had ««iil intercourse, 
^[tended a fiweral. or touched a corpse fKii^c Eij, 
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imir + if touch auj? iiandin^ cpth in 3 fkM, it: will witha and tome t* no 
good. Aka, \tt ihem in this estate handle any grasses, they will die trpon it; 
the hath* rod ymmg buds in 1 garden* if diey do but pass bf F wtli catch a 
bine and bum away Esl umllin^r^t 

These supersririons enable us to interpret a curious Sicilian 
folktale: 

Hrrta bore to 7 jtn a gitS mined Angelos, and Zens gwe her to the nymph* 
to nurse. When she grew up, she stole the myrrh that Hm used to rougt 
htr ha?. When Hoa found out, she was gptng m pgnkh lief, but the girl 
mi away to the house of a woman who had jusx given birth and from them 
to some men who w«t esny ing cui a corpse. Then Hem gave up the punui t, 
and Zens told the Kibtirfit do t^kt charge of die girl and dcuiie her* so the 
Kabcirci took |ia awap and dutixJ her in the Lake of Adidoti** 

Angelos was identified with Artemis. 1 * Why she smlc her 
mother's rouge will .ippcar in a moment, but ie is already 
plain that what prompted her Sight fraui home and her contact 
with the twin pollutions of birth and death was a third pollu¬ 
tion of the same nature, which the storyteller has suppressed* 

Aristotle, Pliny* md other rutumlrits* ancient and medieval, 
believed that the embry o is formed from the blood retained in 
the uterus after the stoppage of menstruanon A* Tills b die 
blood of life. Hence the commonest method of placing persons 
or things under a taboo—menstrual, lochia 1 4 or any other inter- 
dice fanned on this original pattern—is to mark diem with 
blood or the colour of blood. And In keeping with the am¬ 
bivalent nature of die taboo itself this sign of blood has die 
double effect of forbidding contact and imparting vital energy. 
It is a worldwide custom for menstruating or pregnant women 
to daub their bodies with red ochre* which serves at once to 
warn the men away and to alliance their fertility. In many 
marriage ceremonies die bride's forehead is painted red—4 
sign that she is forbidden to all men save her hmbW and 2 
guarantee that she will bear him children* 8 * Tins is the origin 
of cosmetics. Among the VaLenge, a Bantu tribe, every woman 
keeps a pot of red ochre, which is sacred to her se* and used to 
paint her face and body for ceremonial purposes, 11 Of the 

:1 Plm. HlL 7, 64 tt* Holland. « Theoc. a, 12 idu * * HscL'Ann***- 

** Ariit CA~ I- 4+ ?A- 4. £. t* Plus- NH. 7. 66 F Erilfmk a. 4. 44, 

u Briffault 2. 412-7. 

■* Eiidty rz ef. 7^ 76. Hotfif MLP fS, Burkin P 222—1, 

O 
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many occasions for which slic needs it the fallowing may be 
noted- At die cud of her confinement both mother and child 
are anointed with it: in this way the child will Jive and the 
mother is restored to fife- Ac initiation the girl is painted red 
from head to Foot: so die is bom again and will be fruitful. Ac 
the conclusion of mourning, after stepping ova- a fire, the 
widow is painted the same colour: so she returns from the 
con Lamination of death. 

Red is renewal of fife. Thai is why the bones from upper 
paleolithic and neolithic interments ace painted red. 19 The 
symbolism becomes quite dear when we &nd t as we commonly 
do. rliat the skeleton has been laid in the contracted or uterine 
posture (pp, 48, 55), Smeared with die colour of life, curled up 
like a babe in the womb—whit more could primitive man do 
to ensure that the soul of the departed would be born again? 


2, Mwn-wrship 

It is a commonplace among all peoples of mankind tliat the 
reproductive functions of women are regulated by die moon. 
Whether there is any scientific foundation for the bcJief is 
doubtful- Recent research is against k t though, since the data 
are drawn from civilised women, the resulr is not conclusive, M 
Whatever the truth may be, the menstrual period coincides so 
closely with the lunar thar the idea was bound £0 arise of a 
direct connection between them. This belief underlies all 
primitive customs pertaining to the moon, which ate so 
deeply imbedded tint even civilised peoples, who have long 
discarded moon-worship* retain them almosr intact on the 
lower levels of folklore and superstition. 

In magic the moon receives far more attention than the 
sun, and it is universally the first time-keeper. a! The original 
unit of the calendar was die lunar month of twenty-seven or 
twenry-eight nights, which was divided in two by rhe full 
moon- 91 Later a triparrire division was obtained by separating 

*0 Biirkm P 163. 1S4. i 9 i, Childc DEC Inde* *.% Oeke. 

Gunn ef H. M. bos SSM 73, So, LPR 547, 

51 Nils™ PT efi Briffauti a + 577-83. 

“ KlU«m PT 155, 
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the periods before and after die full, f 4 and finally theBal^iomam 
rearranged the month in four quarters, which are the origin of 
our weeks. 14 The dependence of the calendar on die moon is 
tcflccied in die common base underlying our words for moon , 
'month \ and 'measure T Si 

The moon is die cause of mcnscmarion. In die Murray 
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Islands to cite a typical instance* die moon is a young tnan 
who ravishes the women and SO causes their discharges of 
blood.* 1 Since the menstrual blood is believed to bt the material 
of die embryo* the discharge is regarded as a form of abortion 
—whar is srill popularly known as a From these 

premisses ir should follow that impregnation too is caused by 
the moon, and in primitive thought it does follow. The moon, 
ay the Maoris is the real husband of alJ women, 11 The truth 

a It. 1&7-71X 35 /F. i 7 u Lmgdeni BM 86-7* 

,j Thc dd licw tkiz IE *m iirr £* dmncftnl widi this base has been 
^bandamed. being now explained 1$ s bttfwzm pValdt-Pckomp t.v*) 
hui die two inccrprrpriqna ant quite cumpatibk; far r tbe evolution of 
hnguage it a pnk£i< e?f ddf^nmiion* (Bf£aJ |^) T 
■* Eritfaulc 2 . 585.-4, » Jk I. 
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.about procreation is only recognised when paternity has ac¬ 
quired a social value, and even then the older belief Unger* on. 
Women conceive from the moon* Accordingly in primitive 
languages the moon is normally spoken of as a male, die Lord of 
the Women.** It is Slid masculine in Slavonic and Germanic, 
and it was once so in Celtic* Greek and Latin, The Greek 
sti/nt is a substitute for mtne % a feminine derivative of m/n f 
which survived as the word for 'month*. In Anatolia the moon 
continued to be worshipped as a male, whom the Greeks 
called Men." From the idea that women conceive from the 
moon arises the further notion that through him they become 
inspired or possessed. Hence the traditional associations of the 
moon with hysttri a K epilepsy, and all diseases regarded as 
divine ,* 1 The connection between lunar influence and lunacy 
speaks for itself. 

Emanating as it did from the sexual life of women, moon- 
worship became involved with their social functions. It was 
their task to daw water, tend the plants* secure plenty of dew 
and rain. The moon was accordingly regarded as the cause of 
growth in vegr ration. the source of all lifegiving waters. In 
India it is hhe bearer of seed, the bearer of plants 1 ; in Baby- 
lamia it was the fountain-head of ad plant life. Hence its 
identification with a sacred plane or tree, like the Indian soma 
or North American maixe. Natives of the Rio Grande used to 
say, "While die moon is growing, the sap is always flowing '.* 1 
Vegetable juices, especially aromatic gums used for incense and 
unguents, derive their virtues from the moon. 'The virtue of 
the gum acaria as an amulet', writes Robertson Smith of the 
Semites* "is connected with the idea that it is a clot of men- 
struous blood* i.e. that the tree if a woman.' 4 * 

The Egyptian moon-goddess Nit was the inventor of the 
Wm, and in European folklore die moon is still a spinner. 
These ion art women’s tasks, ind in many primitive traditions 
we find the moon engaged in grinding com, making puts, or 
cooking. 4i Further* since magic Jnd once been controlled by 

“ Nihwa PT 2 - 5*5^7- ** R«d*i* LQRM 2 . *££ 7 . 

11 BntEmll £» 4oS-Io. 

41 /?- B14-58. CL A. Jctnmc in Rfficttf LGRM 4. 147a 

« Rebcruon Smith R£ ijy ** Briftjuk a. &X4-S. 
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women* it is a potent source of charms and spells, especially 
for love-making; and when feminine magic .has been banned* 
it remains, as ic still is, patron of the black art of witch- 
craft,* 4 

The idea of the moan as the source of fertility was expanded 
by die subjective interpretation of actual !unar phenomena. 
The moon wares and wanes* grows and decays, dies and is 
bom again. It becomes a universal symbol for the renewal of 
life. Among all primitive peoples the belief in resurrection after 
death is associated with the rising moon.** In this way it was 
brought into relation with other symbols of the umr sort* 
especially the serpent, whose significance has been explained 
in Chapter IV (p. [ 19). In Australia and Melanesia the moon is 
said to case its slough month by mtjnih. and conversely the 
serpent is everywhere a seducer of women and guardian of 
sacred waters,« This association of ideas is assisted by the 
animal's phallic shape and its habit of frequenting pools and 
springs.** The place of the serpent in fertility ritual may be 
illustrated from die secret society of the Mpongwe women in 
West Africa. Their meetings, held in the depths of the forest* 
ire so secret that, though they have a recognised head, called 
the Mother, nobody knows who she h. Every woman must 
catch one of the little snakes that live in the mangrove toots; 
then they strip naked and with the snakes in their hands strike 
up lascivious songs, singing and dancing all through die night 
till they drop from exhaustion.« 

The moon's Jifegiving virtue is also believed to reside in 
stones, especially crystals and translucent gems, and in human 
bones and hair .» The importance attached to tnoth-evulsion 
andliaic-cucdpgat initiation (pp. 47-Sj arises from the fact diat 
these pro of the body possess die property of self-rcncwaL 
Where sacrifices are offered to die moon, diem is a remarkable 
uniform it}' in the choice of victims. tJ These anc principally die 
hare, the goat, die pig* all of which are still prominent in 
witchcraft: che dove, especially characteristic of Semitic 
womens cults; and die at, which owes its proverbial nine 

4i Ik z, 6w-f, ** XL i, 651-2. ** Ik s. tf.^- 74 - 

" fflt 2* 667, Rascee RE (lg£|) 43-4. * b Eri^di 2- J4& 

** A 2- 6^3-4. *» Ik 2. tio-aj. 
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lives to this association. In ancient Egypt the cat was an object 
of worship, and Plutarch explains why: 

The TOFirgiied cctaufing ef this animal. its nocnnTul habtu. and its 
peoaikr rnamucf of Tepreductian combsrst 10 make it a fining symbol for die 
mewa- It ii tnd to ptodace or* kitten at the fas? birth two at the second, 
arid one more every time mail the sevrnih, miking twrnij-rizfst kitten* 
in all* whtdi is tlw iwmhtr of ikp in the month; iuJ though diii may 
jaroiiE of the fabultutt, there it i» doubt that a cat's ey e appear to grow 
larger and more linnmout at die full moon* smaller and diaHei as it wanes;** 

As Briffaiik remarks, ‘die rule dm the sncrifidal animals of 
women belong to small species is universal'. His explanation is 
dm * women being in most cases unable Co offer large animals 
such as are used in sacrifice by hunters and herdsmen, are 
generally confined in their choice to smaller species*.« Tliis is 
true of the beer stages, but the initial factor was more pro¬ 
bably the domestication of animals. It is believed that this 
began with the huntsmen bringing Iwme the young of smaller 
spedcSp which the women kept as pets.** 

Lunar magic lias also had an influence on dancing. The 
Iroquois dance in honour of the moon fur die sake of its health 
when it is sick, die Californians to prevent it waning. The 
Dirguenos of southern California used to run footraces 
regularly at the new moon to help it grow, and the Pawnees 
assert dot their bail dances were instituted by the Great 
Hare in memory of Jus brother the Wolf* who was the waning 
moan.* 5 In sum cases the ball is a mimetic symbol 


3- Ihi Mttn in Popular Cmlc Rcligim 

Aristotle's theory of die formation of die embryo from the 
menses is in harmony with die belief which he shared with 
Empedokles. that menstruation occurs normally towards the 
end of die month, when the moon is on the wane.** His ac¬ 
count of the spinal marrow follows the same lines. "The pans 
of the body 1 * fie says, 'are formed from the blood; die embryo 

*1 Pin, ££. 37^ lB BrifEui k i. 619. 

M ThimwaM 77, Razet TE 1. 14-5, m Bri^iuii a. 746-9, 

Lt Ariir. HA. 7. 2 (sBab) f CA z. 4. 9. 5 or. G>«. 21 (Rmt 165^ Gal. 
9* 9? y, Rkikik R (1911) 24. 
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ts fed on blood; and in the Sam* way the marrow represents 
the element of blood in the bones.'” The word aiin, ‘marrow', 
was extended to the idea of eternity. A direct connection be¬ 
tween the marrow and the moon is not attested, but something 
of the sort must have been in jEschylus’s mind when lie 
described the marrow as 'reigning' within the breast, because 
this reijn was used in astrology for the infl uenc e of celestial 
bodies.** The moon hgures as a symbol of eternity in the myth 
of Endymion, who during his everlasting sleep was visited 
nightly by Selene.** 

In Greece, as elsewhere, the moon was popularly regarded as 
the source of fertilising moisture. The dew, according to 
Plutarch. IS heaviest at full moon, and in poetry ir.is a daughter 
of die moon.** In Stoic doctrine die moon draws its sustenance 
from springs and streams.* 1 The moon, sap Pliny, brings forth 
the moisture which the sun consumes; and. according to 
Cicero, ir releases a flow of moisture which fosters the growth of 
Jiving creatures and brings to maturity everything that rises 
from the earth.** Epilepsy' and allied disorders were ascribed to 
the same influence,** and the symptoms of other maladies were 
thought to rise or subside according to the lunar phases.** The 
full moon was tire best time for sowing or planring.** and For 

*» Aiin. PA a. 6 . i. ** G. Thornton AO a. 13. 

** Apld. *. 7 . 3, Pan*. S- i- 

*» pin. Jf. j 67<J, 659b, Alan. fr. +3, ef. Thphr. CP. 4- i+- 3, Mau. 
Sit, 7. lb. ji. GiL 9. 903. Horn. H. Ji- 11-2, Vtig, C. j, 337. Herns. 
D, 40. 376,44. ill. //. 13, 597-9, A, fr. 44 - A. 1390-1. A. R. 3- 1019-21- 

«i Pwph. Ant. tt. ef. Pin- M. 659b, PSin- NIL 1 223* Ariic. Stiff. 1.10. 

« Pfin. NIL 2<X 1, Cic. NO. 2. 19. 50. 

** Gal, 9, 993, Mats. S«t. I.ij. 11. Artetn. 104. 14. 0 *ph. L 50,474-84. 
<f. Ar. Su. 397 «h.. Hiih, £**»olXtr»s, Pul** »*«*• 6; Reswe B (1911) if. 
Earthy 73. 

“ Gal. 19, 188, Plies. NIL 28. 44. So with prophecy; at A15C* there 
was a shrine of Apollo ac which moodily made* were delivered by a 
woman after drinking tun’s blood; Paus. 2. 24, 1. The prophetic tnnee is 
probably the 'epileptic equivalent’ (Onaw^tttsi), a condition similar 
to the fpikptie lit hut without b» of cocsioumei ot violent phvsicat 
Mimikns (Bleuler 338). It is possible chat Ck, imnii^ snd iwia both go 
bib r k to tlic hJJTLT root itl tirpi {wBE above 31 . 36). 

** PsIL 1. 6. 12, Cp. 1.6. 1, J, 10, t, Lyd. a. 8. 
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weddings.** New-born infants were taken out of doors by 
their nurses and 'shown to the moon'.* 1 ' One of tile most 
tfficiciom jniulsii was the moonstone, which was strung into 
children's necklaces, hung on fruk-tiees, and used a$ a love 
charm and a cure for epilepsy,** On the same principle the 
rime for cutting plants, felling, and sheep-shearing was when 
the moon was waning 1 *—a rule scrupulously observed by the 
Emperor Tiberius in having his hdr cur,™ Neglect of this 
precaution resulted in baldness. 

The connection with die serpent appears in the popular 
belief, accepted by Aristotle without demur, that a snake has as 
many ribs as there are days in die month.As a guardian of 
waters th-.- snake appears in many Greek myths, the hesi- 
jenown being the story of how Apollo conquered Delphi: 

i - kind was a. bubbling -prirtg,. and trie:'.- 7,1th 2 shaft frjm Siti 
strong k w Apolfo airs* th? dragon, a fearfd ovitei vwn imw. which ftai 

ioitc iTnitaU lu-rtn to H iPtE. TI 

Tin: serpent ivai equally* familiar as 3 ravishcr of women, wc 
see from the inscriptions discovered in the temple of Askleptos, 
Hie snake hero, .11 Epkiauras, On one occasion a. woman visited 
die temple cn cure hcraelf of sterility spending die night there 
tii accordance with the muaf practice. She dreamt that the god 
came to her with a snake, with which she kid Sexual congress, 
Am nine months later she- was delivered of male twins.” Here 
the snake is the god, who impregnates ills votary through hi.s 
animal medium. It may he added chat the healing powers of 
the snakes kept in tlte temple of Asklepios were attributed 10 

** E. Li. 716—7* Pi- * 3. 44-5, D, Chr. Of. 7 245*, Pairurinnn ™ 
driest it ftdj mount Gc. ND. 2. 46. 1Pin AL zSzd 953^ IL 
X t - -fSj sdi A- 

H? Phi. hL bjSf, d. Aik 1 39ft, D.SL 5, 7 y, Hriffisukz. 590-1, c£ Nilsson 
PT 149-54. 

*■ Pic- 5, f 59, Hsdii mtopHi c£ Gal- 9, 859, /EL YA. 14. Z"l Phut. fertiL 
5, E. 3 3* Pin. Af. aftza* iS/F-iSfib. 

*> Piin, Mt (S. JZt-a, Yin, IL i. 37, 

TP Phn. Ylf* 1^4- 

Tl AriiL i£A* 2, 17. *J. Plin* *Wf, |u 8z, 

t E Horn H. 3, 500-5, cf, ApItL 5* 4. Pans. 9, 10, $. 

" 4 i J 69, 19. c£ 116& til. Oti du iniU affinities of riiii md see 

Frazer PDG 5. &j-6 T 
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the animal's faculty of renewing its life by changing its skin, 7 * 
In further illusmdon of this circle of ideas it will suffice for 
the present to provide the West African smke dance described 
above [p* 21 j) with a parallel from Macedonia: 

From ejrfy times dit womfit of ihii country h-iTc b«n addicted 10 Orphic 
and DionystfcmgEe?-Surpassing the otliets in her ffal. OSptrpias made the 


fiu. 9. A Ante 

ftirt trj n irtdrc bufefffii iuJ almiimcd by carrying, in the djficts huge tame 
sniker. which kept dferpirtg cut of tile ivy in Uk rm-stxd cradles and noting 
mtriil t|ic wpinens wanaiard crcwra—a sight that struck Wfof into the men* r * 

Oljuipias was the mother of Alexander the Great. It is related 
that some time before he was bom her husband came home 
and found her asleep in bed with a snake beside her.™ 

« Ar. Pi 73 £ sek « P!ic. dfct i. ** Phi. Jk*. ±, cf. Stitt. Or. 9*. 
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4- Htrbal M^h: 

We a4"e now in a position to (incoyer the primitive mngic 
that lies beneath die worship of the stately goddesses of the 
Greek pnthcon. 

Herbal magic is cvetywlieEt the province of women. In her 
study of the Valcnge Miss Earthy writes: 

Kiatly ill rreo and planes hare a magical value. If die women saw me 
^tillering ixMauicat specimens. iltcir curios sro was at once amused,, because 
pLints act assodiixd b their triindi walk rtcipa fa magic or mcdi-cinc-T - 

Andetit Greek herbal lore, which can be studied in the pages 
of Dioskoride* and Pliny, has not received as much attention as 
ir deserves from students of Greek religion. 

The root of the peony, which was called mtmen or icltnc§Snm 9 
implying that its virtue was derived from the moon, was ad- 
mntisinred at menstruation and childbirth* 71 The dittany 
(dfhwmm) was used to assist parturition and woven into 
diaplets for Bileithyia. die goddess of cMdbirth- 7 * The myrtle 
prevented premature delivery by closing the uterus; the lily 
was a check to mtnsnmtion. ** These Bowers were sacred to 
Aphrodite. 11 The Mjjftl, a species of withy, w as variously believed 
to in due c or arrest menstruation* 11 At Spam Artemis was 
called Lygodesrm* Vithy-bttUttd', because her image was said 
to liave been discovered tci a bed of withies,** and the statue 
of the same goddess at Agra Attica} was decorated with gar¬ 
lands of withy. 14 In the same way the Hera of Samos was said 
to have been bom under the withy-crec that grew in her 
sanctuary.** The gat ingale (iyf am) was made into potions lor 

TT Earthy 24. 

71 Dk. 157, PJin- NH* z&- ijn On the ui? of rnedtcitw* for 
CTifiruqTLiiLion in meitcTal and m&dem Europe «e McKenzie 4&+~6. 

** Thphr. f£f. q. 16. I, Aral. 5 J #th. 

M P \in SH . I 59-60. 24. 50, ii. 116, The wyos mr (Pltn. NJL 

24 . 50 . il the Flirte i^nn j caslufi Hwt i* 417* 
il Pauj. 6 r 14. 7, Ov. Mrt. IO. 51s. The po(]ifCra.nJlc cotneensted 
10 her in Cyprus: Adi, 3 4*:. At Boiu (Laconu) the myrtle fjj to 

rtnriEU Soteira, 'savtq^r of women in dhUdbinh f 27^ : Pjus. 3 2.\. 12. 

l^c. 1. i] 4 , PW ATI* 24- 59-6^- 41 Pan;! 3* 16. 11. 

** E- % 73 idi. (read fa Aiw). *i Piut 7. 4, 4. 
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opening die womb: 5 * the helichryse fisted the menses,* and 
was used by Spartan girls to make crowns for Hera," In 
Alkmar/s hymn to Hera a girl prays, 'I beseech thee and bring 
tnuo thee a tt reith of beiichryse and galingata/ ,B One of die 
functions of Juno, the Roman Hera, was to assist menstrua¬ 
tion, a * arid Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite were all worshipped as 
goddesses of childbirth, 11 

Of all die planrs in Greek tare die most familiar was die 
pmegramte. Demeter was constantly portrayed 
as holding in her hand a poppy ur a pomegranate 
or both.* 1 The image of Victor) Athena at 
Athens liad a helmet in the right hand and a 
pomegranate in the Icfi« w At Olympia chert 
was a statue of die athlete Mi I on holding a 
pomegranate, Mi Ion was a priest of Hera. 4 * 

Hem's statur ac Argos had a sceptre m one 
lurid and a pomegranate in the other. In re¬ 
ferring to it Pauranus remarks: I will say 
no more about die pariirgrariate. because the 
story connected with it is in the nature of a 
secret/** What was die secret? 

Tile fruit of the pomegranate is a brilliant ted. 

So is die seed (iiltflj) which by yielding a 
Common dye gave Greek its worn for scarlet 
{Ubntu},H The pomegranate was a sign of blood, 

m pi^ NH. 21. ix3. The v&Il were eaten roosted tt> 
amaC men! morion, The eirnrrp&s is :ht Opjafnu Jmpif: 

Hurt 2. 4&1. 

<T Flin. AW. ai* X4^ f Aih. 67S3- Aton* 24. 

*' J Vatr. tp. Aug. CD. 7. 2, 

** Fiteell CGS l , 196* 3. r 444, 65,-0. 

J i Rmcher LGRM 2, Ii 45 -J. IJ4J. 

HeUod fr, z-FHG. 4-4ij.rf FWI CGS t. j;7. 

11 Pam. 6. 14. 6. Hjtott* dp. ly. 4. iS, 

*+p&ui, 2. 3 7, 4, Hew Mis a biskrt of pomegjimres in xarnttiB 
from the Hmicm ic the mood* of the SeJe in Uacaitia: Zukkei-B unco 244; 
see further G. W. Eldrrktr: 429-51, Sk&setr J2J, 

W Scr *230. Trtirc are two traritties, red and ^hire. and it was pre¬ 
sumably the liT irr that ns used co fled nuxstnmion, on che principle. 
5ti!J ot»*erT«J in the Balkans, ihac red dimwit always snmLilair the bEoftf 
Remp 37: see fiinhcr MdCenzic 247-9. 
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That is generally understood, but the teal meaning of the sign 
has been missed It has usually been regained as 3 symbol of 
violent death, HB That is undoubtedly whit it meins in partic¬ 
ular cases. It was said to have sprouted from the blood of 
Dionysus when he was slain by die Titans;"* it bloomed over 
the body of the suicide Menoifceus, and was planted on the 
grave of Eteokles by the Erinyes who had caused iiis death,** 
To dream of pomegnmares porterided wounds. 11 But these 
applications are secondary. The pomegranate was used medi¬ 
cinally for menstruation and pregnancy. 190 and cltis shows that 
in the hinds of Demetet it had the same value as the poppy, 
which is expressly described as a Symbol of fecundity. *01 In tlw 
Eleusinian Mysteries and the Arcadian Mysteries of Despoim 
(Persephone; it wo* taboo, 101 in allusion to a well-known in¬ 
cident in the story of Persephone, which will be examined 
presently. At Athens the women who kept the Thesmopfwia 
were required to abstain from pomegranates and from sexual 
intercourse, Each night they slept on beds of withy, which had 
the double virtue of checking the sexual impulse and scaring 
away snakes. *•* Since they used die withy as an antidote to 
sexual acriviiy, we must suppose that they avoided the pome¬ 
granate because it was a stimulant. Its colour was not primarily 
the blood of battle but the blood of fertility—menstrual and 
lochial blood. 

5 , Ike Ihtsmophoria and Anhtpkatm 

The purpose of the Thesmophflria was to fertilise the crops. 
Why then did the women cake care to avoid fertilising in- 
llmmtcs? The answer to this question will show wliat happens 
to primitive ritttal when its original function is forgotten. l ** 

14 PDG 3 . 134 - 5 , it Gem, Fr. z. i£. 

** Piw_ g. iS' s. PhilD®^ Im* a. ig. 4. « Arrem. r. 73. 

t9 9 PliiL MZf. 107, tli- 

Sftl Em. PE. *. 11. &, c£ Oil Cr. 4!, Hat 7- A J, 

p» 4S®- royrde, wlikh is allied m pcfnegramir, was Hui mto 
for dn: Eltimnian hifT^phai™ S. GC 6 *M sdi., cf. Ar. Jta. tie reh 
ftotpfc. 4. 16, Plus. ft. 37. 7. 

*" <3oil Plin- 59. Aei A’A p. a6, cf. Hsdj 

Or, Mu. to. 4 JI- 5 , 
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The festival took place towards die end of October, Some 
months before—prchahly at the Skirophoria, held in June or 
July — the women had sacrificed a number of pigs and deposited 
them in a cavern as an offering to Demeter. Now. having kept 
themselm in a state of purity for three days, 1 * 1 they entered the 



cavern, dapping thrir hands to : care the saiakes, and recovered 
the decomposed remains, which were then muted with the 
secd-cora fur the autumn sowing, Tlir pigs art Ascribed as 
Symbols of the birth of man and crops', 10 * A Story was told rhat r 
tvhen Persephone wa$ carried off into the underworld* a herd*- 
nun who happened to be in the vicinity was engulfed together 
with his swine- 1 ** 

lake ihi* hare. dove* and other women's animals, the pig 
was believed to he exceptionally prolific. 1 * * It was therefore an 
appropriate symbol of fcrtdky. Bur if was more flora that. It 
Has a ^ubsrirute for the woman herself. That explains why the 

IQD yjif. satt« m U WM sbicticd or the same fetiTjl at Abiro (D»L 9. 

4?J and Span :j (Midi. md in the oik of Iw* at Tithorcu 

(PitIV I Or 32 , 14). 

*0 * Lu2, 2. 1 ^;El Tiit prinriph b that bofh people md *s:op? tic 

nude to incrou through she Tixtilisalian finjdationj of women (D. A- 
Talbot S&y hmee Hi th JouhJcts as Daroia mid Aiu^ia (Hdc 5, Si— 

H ^CT.oTir and K^rpe Paia. 9 . i), DiOnp<?i Polite* arid Awiie^ 

(F^au*. 0* z*. i) r 

1*T Ctenk Pr. 2 . 17- 1C * Lue, DMtt* i- I. *& 
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word far this animal (rWtw) was used in vulgar language 
far the puW* imiMrfc.*" The word Uhhf was used in 
the same sensed* The pig's blood was a surrogate for the 
woman's katMmut *—menstrual and lochial blood. The starting- 
point of the festival was the primitive practice of secretly dis¬ 
posing of these kttdmxia, which were used to fertilise the 
seed-corn, ui Afterwards, when this function had been transferred 
to the pig’s blood, the sexual activity of the women, deprived of 
its positive value, was treated as a pollution and banned. 

This type of ritual was not confined to Demecer. On a 
certain nieht in the year two girls consecrated to Athena Polios 
used to descend the Acropolis tarrying something Secret in a 
box. Ac the foot of the bill was a cave. They went in, deposited 
their dwge, and returned with another object which had been 
laid there on a previous occasion,* » What rhe box contained is 
not stated, but it can be inferred from the story' of Erich- 
thonios. Bom in the form of a snake. Athena put him in a box, 
which die gave to the daughters of Kckrops with strict instruc¬ 
tions not to open ir. They did, with the result that they went 
mad and threw themselves from the Acropolis.* ** The snake 
has the same meaning as the pig, and the taboo on it Ins 
developed in the same way. 

This ceremony was known as the Arrhephoria. wluth means, 
as Heubner lias shown, the ‘conveyance of secrets'. 11 * Similarly, 
mft v f Kf. JLB- l 4* m. HkIl il¥. 

in THji lius Greeks rook ihc same precautions as other ptopfea (sec aboTe 
n, i6) io disposing of i ht especial Ir of women and epiiepnci. 

a drar front Pjus. s. S. j, in. S. 41. a. Up. Mwi, Sar. 4, *uj « 
allusion i& thfir Kigittll [anm: Li perhaps embodied in the nunc of tlic 
wjyi festival . the SkiiuplMMUJ PliR- ^Vff. 7, Anar* C.i 4. 7. i„ 
Ark. 647a. The popular eeymdogy (Ar. B iS adi.). referring ro a whirr 
uinbnlL m*f he as * polite imention, 

i 1® Pans. *, 17. i-J ? 

j 1 1 Apid 3^ 14 Er ftp j6. All such irories ofbsanitjramei by ihc tight of 
obras (Piu$, 1 ifi. 9- 7- 19. 7^ Dexc. 7) gp Ewk to pc-deiitk magic. 
li« Dttiboer it: *ippen^ptn (OE d, 

(^pcgtiSpcittHth HL^porav (j^xodtinv*). The aJieuuuuf 

form, rppr^ia (Huh. IC, 5 1597-^5, 5* 902, 9*6,1 is due to 

cogjfuaion with tta nalt af Pandflatos tpori «see p. The 

Arrhephoria fdl in the month of 5 kiitfpWiOfl (T+M, s-y.] and ss probably 
only tistrcher form of the Skuuphona. 
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the The&mophoria t* the ’ranvryavtie of ficftno/ 1 , A is 

somethuitf Liud down . ncumiJly a law or ordinance + and in 
later times the name was referred to Demeler iti her capacity 
of marriage goddess, 1 ** Bui it is obvious that such ritual is 
older than mam .ige laws* and ihcmds was also used in a concrete 
sense of tilings ‘stored" or 'deposited 11 *—in this case, originality 
the kdtbdrmcti*. The rwo festivals have a common source m 
women** fertility magic. 

6 . Rim &f Abluticn 

Whereas Demeter was mainly concerned with the cultivation 
of cereals, Artemis was a goddess of woodlands marsh, and 
meadow. She was 

die archer g&Sm who mum ilic Ufa, Tmfpit* *r Eryrfizniii^ dJighEir^ 
in bai£s in d irag^ H pLy with die ayinpliu of tfcr wild, while her mothd 

S u<ej m ire how beautiful she is. bead and iWuldeis above rhe cj clim¬ 
ate lovely, but die is the far ia catch the cyc^ J 17 


At LctrinoL On the banks of the Alphtios, there tvas a shrine 
of Artemis Alpheaia. Once upon a cime Alplieios fell in love 



with her* He knew that, being pledged to dtasuiy. she would 
never yield to his advances, so he approached by srealth while 
she wa$ Our with her nymphs ac an .ill-night festival* Pur 
Arremis and her companions had got wind of his intentions, so 
they piqueted their faces with mud, width mode it impossible 
111 Driitwr 4-t-S. «« AnJCf. jS. m . Oi- p. 1 oi-& 
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for him distinguish one riom another.*” Tins myth pie- 
supposes a secret nrt in which marriageable girls went down 
to the river and assimilated the life-giving waters by smearing 
themselves With slime. That medicinal properties were ascribed 
to die Alphdos is shown by its name, the River of Leprosy 
(fllpAifr)- 1 ” The whole valley was rich in cures of this kind. 
Further down the coast from Leirinoi was LeprcoS, Lepers' 
Town, with 3. shrine of Zeus Lcukaios p god of the wince 
sickness', and ilnm was a stream in the same district cilled 
the Anigros, with a cave to which lepers made pilgrimages 
Oilier local myths follow the same partem. Leukippos of 
Pisa fell in love with Daphne. Disguising himself in women'* 
dotheSj he became her inrimaie friend by accompanying her 
and her companions on riicir hunting expeditions. One day, 
however, the girls decided to bathe in the Lidon. When 
Leukippos refused, they stripped him forcibly and, discovering 
his sex. scabbed him to death, 13 1 The Ladon is a tributary of 
die AlphrioS. rising on the slopes of Erymanthos. Another 
example comes from Bccoria. On a hot summer's cbj\ tired our 
after hunting, Artemis found herself in a densely-wooded 
valley, and was bathing lo a spring called the Maidens Well 
(Parrhenia when, arrracied to rile same spot with his hounds, 
a man, Aktalon, Set eyes on her. To prevent him revealing 
w hat he had seen, the goddess turned him into a Iiind* which 
the hounds immediately devoured. 1 ” 

All over the Greek countrywide there were springs and 
streams called PiuThcma or Patrhtnios. 111 The girls used to 
bathe at such prices to purify themselves before religious 
festivities, lf * and it \va$ customary for brides to barhc before 
11! P^IIS. G. 22. g* cf. TdesijL 1. 11 * St?- J47, Lfeaph- i cfO -; sdt. 

114 S' S- 5. 5- 5* lit 5tT. 34G. ™ Pati^ 3, 20' J. 

111 Hjrg* f 1S1, So ah Mount Choice AttLscEli) Art emu jbot fknjpjugQl 
IW to opc her: Piiii. $, 27. ^7. 

lvI Paul, 6 . 21 . 7 , Sir. :o 7 , 457 ,, Hons, if. 2 . $9 Cl*. 

134 FIil M. 77if. 772b, of. Ar. Ly. 913. Hence local myrKs of the rypt 

Ttcocdzd hvm Hilurtor, wl^e the mfinl Diaoysus »id to hrsc 

into washed by hii nnt#e 5 in die Spring of Ki&wtitt: PIl l L*;.. 28. d. Pjlli. 
9 ' 4. ind ** further my AA 144. In McSxrcb. tfccVsSiteiwra fwm 

the birth ef wue thrown by the nymph* into the Rirer Neda, where 
the thiLirm of PSugilii (pmUhlf when riicy amt of age) u^d to dedicate 
thne him IW 8. 41, 2, cf. S. 2S 2, i.-;^ PotL |. jS* 



die wedding in the Joed river or in water brought from the 
river.** 1 All such practices gu back ro iiiiriarion. 11 * The act of 
immersion served originally to purify the girls ar Their foe 
menstruation and at the same time to make them fhritfijL The 
nuptial water, which was described as 'life-giving 1 , was 
believed to have this effect. * w Brides of the Tread were even 
more explicit, When they bathed in the Skumndros. they 
used to pray to the river-god and say* 'Skamandnoa, take my 
virginity!' 11 * Tliis shows dial in Greece, as in cihtt countries, ir 
had once been believed that the girl was actually impregnated 
by the water* And it is fairly plain that these girls who having 
bathed become brides are the human proDOiypes of the 

^■Tk a. if f PoiL j. 43. E- Ph 344-8* l-tap, A£mw^ PJtL 

Al77it. 

in Earthy 167: 'All wuhing of tlie body 13 mtTc or Its* of a monamal 
ciiiraaer, . . . It is a type deeming from ths mtml dcElcznenc of illn&M* 
and Io»r ► * .When people ire ill they wiU sot » L 4sh [bemsdro 
until they ar? wet] againThe Djrdvitss (H(yrsj) used to vuh only rwicc 
in their lives, at binh, m3m3^c K ind buriab Nic. Djm. i 10. 
is 7 Mofm. |X 3. 89, E. Pi 547 
J * J Pi. i&diin. Pjv. :o* j. 
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nymphs—the 'brides' (tymfhm) who embrace the river-gods 
and bear heroic sons. 

7, Tit Daughters cj Proitof 

The AiUgros, to which lepers resorted, had been known in 
early rimes as the Mmycios. It was rhe same stream in which 
MeWfpouJ had purified the daughters oF Proitos and so healed 
them of their madness (p. 196)- We can now see a little 
further into the ritual belund this myth. 1 ** 

Tlw gif Is went mod 'when they reached maturity* l4 *-— diat is 
to ^ay, at rheir first menstruaLion. In one version they are 
driven mad by Dionysus* in another by Hera. Dionysus came 
from the north, and according to Herodotus he was introduced 
by Melampoos himself.* 131 This implies that the Peloponnesian 
Agrianri had been superimposed on an older cult of die same 
nature. In the second version die girls are driven mad because 
they have Stolen Hera's gold, 13 * We remember how Angelos 
stole her rouge (p, 209), And they were turned into cows. 1 * 1 
They were restored, as I have said, in the Anigros or Minycios* 
and after purifying them Melampous threw the k^UniiaLs 
into die stream, 114 In another version he purified them 
near Lousoi at a shrine of Artemis Louria. the Bathing 
Artemis. *» 

Whar was their disease? The only difficulty in answering 
ihis question arises from ihe fact that in primitive medicine 
maladies now known zo be distinct are confused. Leprosy is 
not die same as epilepsy „ but in primitive draught they nave 
a great deaJ in common. The leper was expelled because of his 
contagion; the epileptic, on the approach of a seizure, ran out 
of doors and away inco die wildsA If Rodi became outcasts. 
Hence, when --Eschylus describes the physical condition of 3 
sinner persecuted by rhe Erinyes, lie combines the symptoms 
of the two diseases. 111 Again, epilepsy was regarded as possession 

J( f ThJf scrm ij bati LargeEv on SV 70-1. 

i"* ApH z* z+ 2. H«, fr r 27^Str. 370, 1*1 Hdt. i. 49. 

Serr. ii Vcfg. 6, 4B, is* Preb. 4 J y^. £, ^ 

l< * 5 - 10: *» Pans. 8L jg. 3, d* 2. 7 .8. 

in Hpw Sic. 4. its A. C 277^f, 
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by an animal."* That explains why the Provides were turned 
into cows. Such iherianthropic delusions, property sj.'tnpcoms 
of schizophrenia, are tart among civilised peoples* but among 
savage* still dominated by a cotemk psychology they 
common."* Further, the Greeks believed dm m ™ 
epilepsy was caused by a stoppage of the womb, which pre^ 
vented menstruation , l * * They were of course mistaken. Such a 
rendition might lead to hystetAr but not to epilepsy, But 
owing to the similarity of the symptoms these disorders were 
identified, and long after Hippokrates had laid die foimdatiom 
of scientific medicine the belief pelted that hysteria was an 
affection peculiar co women, caused by a stoppage of die 

wo mb (hpi/rd). 1 41 . 

The idea that a number of women should suddenly lose thar 
senses and rush out into the open country seems fantastic to 
our minds, bur scepticism is soon dispelled by the study of 
primitive psychology. 11 * It was not fin rase ic to die Greeks, 
Cases of mass hysteria are recorded from Sparta and Lokrui 
Epizcp^rioi. and in both rh* victims were women.!** At 
Sparta uicv were cured by the medicine' man Bakis under m- 
sanctions from the Delphic Grade, At Lokrei they would be 
riding quietly at their meil, when suddenly, is though in answer 
ro a siq^ctnamnd voice, they would leap up in a frensy and nin 
our of the town, They were cured by singing paeans to Apollo- 
There a re Still some elements in the Agriania chat we have 
not accounted for—the infanticide, the pursuit* and [he 
slaughter of the hindmost. These must be I&cld over till a later 
stage of our enquiry’, 10 Bui the genera! purport of the Argivc 
m Hp- Sar- 4: benef irs mine Wi SB* t- 4] *b* ‘dinne 

diteue’; Junod LSAT 1. 479- 
11* IWtdie* SV 71, Frizrr PDG j8i-j P Meufcr 105. 

Gal. u. 165, 

w Aritf*C^4- 7»ft wf f * 

m Fraaer A 147 quotes fto m I- H- N. Evans 1 caic foam Malapi A 
eiffioiu forapliimr was iradt in my presence by a Jakun man . . . that all 
the wroaj of Ms k&3eBicb£ were frequently seized by » kind of pmhi 
prramuh)/ some form of hysteria—uid on off singing ^ 5C pagk, radi 

woman by hrrself. inui aupptd tb*tr fw vcvcrcl dap -mJ tightt. Wly 
returning if mine naked or wish thdf dorho Wta ro snnxb- - - . They were 
mired by ocuf of die women, ^-hereupon all the odicn fofbwed suit 
m At,' Av. scIl „ Ai istor- j 6. See my AA 144 - 5 t 
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myth is now clear. It is a projection of the terror inspired bp the 
nugE c inherent in the physiological processes of women. 


S. Cmk OsUfsm and ik Moon 

It is now half a century since Readier* working on a thorough 
collectinn of the data, argued char virtually all the Greek god¬ 
desses were in the first instance lunar deities. 1 ** His views 
are not generally accepted The attitude of his opponents, 
led by Parnell* is that the evidence on which he relied is 
drawn largely from Hellenistic sources, belonging to a time 
when Greek religion had been thrown open to oriental 
influences. The controversy is not seeded yet, and never 
will be h until students of Greek religion adopt a scientific 
method* 

Not ail Roschei # s sources arc late* and those thac arc have 
a greater value than Earned admitted. It is true that, when die 
Greek city-states dissolved into the cosmopolitan empires of 
Macedon and Rome* there was a copious influx of oriental 
cults* but these were to a large extent of the same ultimate 
origin as rive Greek, In Greece the prehistoric religion of 
Anaiolia and the JEgtsn, affected from the outset by Baby™ 
Ionian and Egyptian influences, developed alonq distinctive 
lines dtramined by the parricularisacion of the city-states; and 
die result was chat, when these states lose their independence, 
their religious superstructures collapsed along with them, 
leaving diem once more Exposed to the influence of the less 
differentiated cults of Anatolia and die East, In this way the 
ground was prepared for the mystical eschatology of the later 
Orphics and Neoplatonic which, elaborated though h was 
with speculative novelties, obsoirantist and sophisticated, was 
essentially a revival of some of the most primitive dements in 
indent religion. 

The weakness of Rosdier $ position Lies not in his source* 
but in his treatment of moon-worship as a 'thing-m-irsclr 
vi'i l 3 irptit reference to the structure of primitive society, The 
lunar associations which we find dinging to nearly all the 

M-RoKhct 3 V. 
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city most overtly associated with the moon was H skate, 
of witchcraft. At the etui of the month, ivhcn there 
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Greek goddesses arid many of the ^(xls ore relics of the time 
when it Iiad been believed that the moon dominated the life 
of woman. 

The deity 

goddess of mww-**' ■■■ —~ — — -— ---- 
was no moon in the sky* the Creek housewife ussa to sweep 
lier Hoots and take the rubbish to a crossroads, where ^ sne 
ilirew it down with averted eyes and returned without looKing 
back. Such deposits were known as 'Hekate s suppers * 14i The 
idea was that the human excreta swept up with the rest were 
charged with magic and so dangerous. A comparative study of 
tire evidence makes this interpretation inescapable, and tr is 
confirmed from internal sources. An inscription from Ioulis 
(Kcos) records a law for the regulation of funerals. After 
forbidding services for dir deceased at the end of each 
month—what Cacholia to-day call die month s mmd — 
the law makes it an offence to place sweepings Trotn t 
house on the grave, 11 * The ptohibiiion of these practices 
shows chat they had been general. They sprang fro: 11 the 
belief that these monthly deposits helped the dead to be bom 

again. , . 

On the sixteenth of the month, wncn die moon had just 
passed the full, die women used to go to the crossroads and 
offer to Hebre round cakes stuck with candies, which they 
called 'shiners’ (<mphiph 6 taa)M t The object was ro preserve toe 
light of the moon. ’Shiners' were also offered to Artemis.* 41 
This is only one of many connections between the two del ties- 
.'EstJiyliiS, wbwe suuhoriry is neither late not dubious, sptiks 
of the moon as 'die eye of Leto's daughter’. and elsewhere 
lie identifies Hekate and Artemis as a single goddess of 
t<» Hmp. «***>. A, C p 7 Pl« M. Ar. FL 59 +Poll. 5, 

i6j, Ttphr. Ci^, t6. ", Aik 3 ±y». 
u* iliS* u- 

ui Atk 64s*, Pk«. ttftoH*. At Athens this 
of t he bulk *4 Salima, whkh took ph« 00 the 1 6 ih rf Mounydrion ^lu. 
Jf, 3490, jus: h out All Halloa h* b«mne «rafi«d wnii die Cjwv 
H iivLt: plot: sw fuuher Jeunr.aire 398^3, 
i« In lha litml Kdsate md Aiwmu were iifc.ndGed: Ar- FL &+*&• 
t'_iksi known from rliek Jupe » 'moot* were o«t«d to Sekac. Httou*. 
jik| Apollo: PbU- 76. 
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childbirth* 1 ™ Hekate is in origin simply Artemis Hefcace, sister 
of Apollon Hrkatos—the goddess who 'shoots from afar" the 
shifts or pangs of childbirth*** 1 Both goddesses are entirled 
fnWfeiA referring to the cco&Smp, die pfacc where 'three ways 
meet/ irtd triprSwpa, ’three-fated/ 1 ” Since the crossroad 

ritual was addressed to the moon # 
the three ways were taken ro repre¬ 
sent the three lunar pluses 'The 
moon/ says Porphyry* 'is Mokate, 
who symbolises its changing 
phases and the powers dependent 
on diem: dm is why her influence 
is manifested in three forms/ 
Porphyry was a Syrian Neopiar- 
onist of the third century 
but more than a thousand years 
earlier Hesiod had told how 
Hehate was allotted "a share in earth and sky and sea/ 1 ** The 
concept of a threefold Hekate was far older than Neophroiitm, 
In Orphic literature the lunar phases arc variously inter¬ 
preted. 'For ihe first three days/ according to one authority, 
/he moon is railed Selene; on the risth she becomes Atoantsr 
on thr fifteenth Hrkate/ 1 * 3 'When rile is above the earth/ 
according to another, slit i$ Sclent; when within ft, Artemis; 
when below it, Persephone/ 1 ** These authorities are lm\ but 
they were reproducing an undent tradition* Epidumios 
identified the moon with Persephone on rhe ground that both 
spend part of cheir time beneath the earth, 1 ** and Epicharmos 



FTU- 14* Tkrct jvtl Hiitif #an 


T6 * A fr. 1 jo M e£ E. Pi. 109-10; A.Sir. 6^4-5, FjmtU siiia 

tontnony 1/ 3 1 rasKancepdcra i (CGS a. 460;—a Arrange Approach 
to the asudy of Greek religion. Elsewhere Aochyib* 'xiuxonctivei' Anemia 
21 2 daughter df Danger; A, fr. 33 1 . cf. E, Is 1048. 

Horn. H, 9, 6 , If 7. $j, IL i. r 277* If. t . 34, On the Arutoldm trr^m 
Gt Htkiw sec Nilsson GF 397. PT 368, The name u very likely non- 
Greek, ilsc Greek ijutrpmacion of it being v^mdiry. 

UI Oipls. *- ■* Ash. uci, Cbri/i' i. Bogk PIG ;. 6$i: &*_ 14. 

|AS Porpk jp. Eus- P£. 3. 11, Ja, 
s 44 He*. TJ. 427- 
*“ E.^1196 jek 
i^Scrv, d Vrrg, ji, 4, 511, 

** f Epitk 54, cf. Srrv, ai Vr^- C. i. jg, Cif. ND. i. 27. 63. 
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lived in the sitth century b.c> In fact the connection is already 
implicit in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. It is Hekate who 
overhears Persephone’s cries when she is ravished—she does 
not actually see the rape, only the Sun does dut; it is Hekace 
who meets the disconstilMe Dcinttcr tdis her vvhat s ic- 
heard; and it is Hekate who embraces the resurrected girl and 
becomes her faithful minister.*** Who is Persephone? What 
dots hfi story, which has haunted poeo ever since, really 
mean? 

9. The Rapt PtTitphont 

The cavern into which the women tluew their pigs at the 
Thesmdphoria was called a tn/garon* This was the word regu¬ 
larly* used of caves sacred to Demetcc and Persephone.’ ** It was 
also applied to a house or palace. That is its Homme sense. 
The chasm into which Hades disappeared with Persephone 

was a im/ftrew. 1 ** ... 

The earliest shrines were caves; the earliest dwellings were 
caves. >*» Such was the Greek tradition, and archeology confirms 
j t m jp paLeolithic Europe cave moutlis and rock shelters were 
used as lubi rations and caves as sanctuaries. In the neolithic age, 
abandoned as dwellings, they remained in use as shrines, 
tombs, and granaries. In Greece many of th«c cave sanctuaries 
have ridded Mmoan remains, notably the Cave of Aumisos 
near KnoSSOfi. which is mentioned in the Odjrjfcy. 1 ** The simplest 
Minoan sepulchres are just caves and nothing more, There 
wxte also artiiici.il clumbers dug our of the wii and enclosed 
by monolitlis, often with access through a door ar the side or sn 
opening in the roof. »* The megalirhic monuments of western 

t»» Horn. If. a. a+-G. 47 -? 3 . 43 ®- 4 ^ „ ^ 

iab Luc BMff- i Pin. M> P-aus* i- 5t h *5- Q * 

8, 0. 8- t. Clan, Pr. 2- 14. Ewt J Ol 1. 17. 

hoik cEtcks thax *errtd iht same puEpoae (Pam. z* i 4 - 10 - 2 ' wcre 

daubtfw amiiiuS vtyw^ 

Horn. H. 2- *79- 

l*i Porpk Ant. jo, Pi* Luz- Am* J4- 

iii Child* PEC 4, ill* 231 > *85 B«Ai« P* SWj l6 [* _ * 

in Oi 19, NiW MMR Th**end. wah dxtr pviplw- 
m [ n a^utLUrt ini aditv ritual objects, suggested the whunnm 
CTtpcLDii oe"V hc cave of the rLyjTipiLj Hi Q& : $ 1. cf. 1 1 - y 17* :. 4 - 

ih Oiildt PEC ^s-tp 67- 
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Europe are regarded by some arduedogiscs as reproductions 
of natural caves.*** Artificial tombs began as models of caves and 
developed by foil owing the pttem of domestic architecture.*** 
The comb was the house of the dead. 

In Anatolia dir Phrygians* and probably the Hi trices before 
them, used pits excavated in natural mounds and propped 
with timber as refuges from the hear and cold, 1 * 7 Similar pits, 
employed as granaries and entered by a ladder from the roof* 
were common in Cappadocia, Armenia, Italy. Germany s Libya, 
and Spain. In Latin they were called 1 wells* (pain). Vano says 
that cereals Stored in this way, and firmly scaled* would keep for 
many years—wheat foe fifty, miller for more chan a hundred. 1 iS 

The Roman mmdus was a structure of this type. 1 ** At the 
foundation of the cky a pit was dug in the centre of the site 
as a receptacle For the first£hut$. It was opened annually on 
August 24 to receive the seed-com from the harvest, and again on 
Novembers, when the seed was taken out for the sowing. The 
unsealing ceremony was a solemn one. h was though a door 
were being opened to the spirits of the dead. As fane Harrison 
observed p ‘the Same structure is treasury, storehouse, tomb: 
ghosr^ and die seed-corn from the outset dwell together*. ^ 

Grain was stored at Bie*MS, ATi Many Greek states used to 
send rhrir Gmfruirs to the Eietmnian Demeter, There they 
were sealed in subterranean granaries till the autumn, when 
they were taken our and sold, 1 ** For whar purpose were they 
sold- 1 'Surety*, Coniford remarks, "nor to be eaten, but to be 
mixed with the gram of die sowing, like the sacra of die 
Thesmophoria.' 17 J This was simply a ritual survival of the 
ordinary procedure of storing the seed-com. 

The Lsmghrerkss Sterne at Hletisk was so called because 
Demetet sat down there and wepr. It corresponds to tbc Stone 

114 Cliiijc DEC 50-1, zoo. 

*** A. J. Ev-ms PM 1. 71. Pendlebury Sj- Xindwodidei lie, 

ifrr vnr, i. r. 5, 

J « Vm- SJL j r j-, XJa, 4. 5. 25, D,£L 14. *8* Tac C. 16. e£ D* fl. 
4Ji Ancm. 2, 34, 

*** Fowls MR Harrison SID, 

*41- ^ war tonsetmrd 10 Dij Pater aud 

Pwdctpma: Mjq. Aj*. |. f 6. 17—S, 

Iti Sic. » 5 . IK •’* SID 145, m Comfcrd AEM 164-5. 
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of Irn'ocmon at Mtgara, where the goddess summoned her 
daughter from the dead (j>, ijl}* In the Homeric Hyrms the 
Laia cheerless Stone is not mentioned. There Dc merer is 
described as sitting down beside the Maiden's WetL 47 * Tins 
was not a namml spring(tr/w) but a pAnkr* a cistern or artificial 
pit, die Latin pan tf* Comford inferrrj char die Maidens 
Well was properly a granary and rhe LanghtetJess Stone its 
Iid, 1!S Another name for the Maidens Well was the Well of 
Flowm. in allusion to the nosegays that Persephone was 
gathering when siic was canied off. 174 This then was the very 
spot at which the rape rook place —2 subterranean granary, a 
house of die dead* a threshold of the underworld. 

Tlie Eleurinun Mysteries were celebrated in September* 
The sowing season, in die historical period, 
was October, but in early rimes it had 
begun a month before. 1 ^ The harvest was 
in June, The seed-corn was thus stored for 
four months, a third of rhe year; and 
tins, in die myth, is the annual 
which Persephone has to spend in 
the uiidfrworhi 

For these reasons Cornford 
interpreted the rape of Perse- 
phono as a symbol of the custom 
of storing the seed-corn hum 
harvest to sowing in underground 
pics.”* The sanctity that 
attached to these granaries in 
virrite of their immemorial as¬ 
sociations with shrines and 
sepulchres engendered the belief 
char die grain so scored was 

fertilised by contact with the „ t „ . 

dead, and tL whole rfiin^ FI ° >*' '«**-■*«•**** '** 


«■ Hm M a, QQ r iW Gonifbfd ARM 161. 

Pjta- 1, 39, I. In the Sjcilrin version the np* wai locared at a spring 
near Etotj; D.5. J, 4 * 


177 Pin. It* ji* 25. Fred- d H« Op. 3^9*0™. Pbp. 50, 
Contford ACM 157^1. 
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projected as a myih of the girt ravished by Hades, mourned by 
hrr mother, and relied on condition that for a third of cadi 
year she returned to her subterranean lover, Persephone is the 
spirit of the cnm t which is buried and rises ag^un. 

This interpretation shows Comford at his best—a bold and 
clear-sighted materialist. But rhere is a small residue of details 
which it does not Cover. One of these he pointed out Iiimself. 
If Persephone was raped at harvest rime, how was she gathering 
spring flowers? He explained this as a later element "due to a 
ritual enactment of the whole story in spring'. 1 ?* It is not Iiard 
to find parallels. The Greeks of southern Italy had a fesrival 
of Dcmcter and Persephone at which the women gathered 
wild flowers for their ram*** A similar festival, the Erosan- 
theta ot Feast of Spring Flowers, was observed in the Pclopon- 
ness.* 11 But why should such a ceremony have been associat'd 
with the spirit of die seed-corn? 

Let ui read die opening of the Homeric Hymn: 

Prr.iph&ne wja playing with the nymphs and gathering flowco in m Juih 

iT.cjuJoft— fos«, i^ucuhk. bidets, iriid and hpdfulis, acid the ElllcLslil 

ttx' r which Earn had hftftrgk terih ic the <otciiiuivd of Zeus 10 please the 
Lcftd cii the Dud, who dairi ir as a wwre for the luothojuc girt . . * And 
n the rmtehed out I if i mm in wMuhr to pluck rtiii pretty plaything, the 
grotiUiJ opened and the. Lord with h« immortal liarsra leapt upon her.?** 

There were other versions. At Megalopolis she was represented 
^ gathering flowers, bur with Athena and Artemis. 11 * Ac 
Olympia her companions were the nymphs, but they- were 
playing hall* 114 Ball dances were common in Greek riruiL The 
Spartan Lvdl fight (sphttinmarUa) was performed by boys ar 
iniriaiion; 11 * and on the Acropolis ar Athens a ball enurt was 
resented for the AnhephoroL* 1 * the girls who carried the boat 
down to the cave at the foot of the hill (p* 22Z}, 

\Wc need not enquire too curiously into die botany of the 
Homeric Hymn, The poet has evidently chosen his flowers 
yn Cornford AEM166; 

Hi Hich. dr. Pans. 2. ]5- $* * B * Ham. E i„ 5-1S. 

hi Pittt S, |i. a h eL HvxT. F, 146, *** Pam. y. 20, j, 

1*1 Eusr. Ol. S. J76—a- 69* Pans, 3* 14, 6, c£ Carpic. *4— 
THG< 4 Adi. 14A 1 ftBfrtf that disc bjil-dkficcts hid once be«t 

gjrti: ste pp. 272-^J. 
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mi h an tye to their intrinsic beauty. But rise last of them 
stanch apart. Like the hyacinth and crocus, 1 * Y the narcissus 
was sacred to Demeter and Persephone, whose votaries plaited 
it into garlands. I#< Tliis mythical flouTC-gathcring rests on 
herbal magic, Every Spring rile women went mm rile meadows 
to gather planes for their dyes p medicines, and spells. So far 
from being fate, this ]*ut of the myth is one of die earliax. 
Herbal magic is older than agriculture 
A$ described in the hymn, the tape is a marriage by capture 
—a patriarchal union, implying chat die bride went to [ive 
with her husband. But in that case where was the girl's father, 
and why did he not come to her rescue? Her father was said to 
be Zeus, 1 ** but there is no hint of this in trie hymn. The Lruth 
is that originally Persephone was fatherless* So was Demccer. 
It was tier mother Rhea who gave her her name and conveyed tn 
Iter the promise do found mysteries in her honour.*** Similarly, 
at Eieuris ic is the queen who in vises her into the palace and 
entertains her* 1 * 1 The background of the myth is mnfriarctrah 
By this 1 do not mean tlm the marriage itself is a late accre¬ 
tion, only us form* The ElcurinLm Mysteries included a 
sacred marriage, enacted by the hierophant and high-priestess. 164 
Details are lacking. In the Phrygian mysteries of Saborios. 
derived probably from those of the Hittice mother-goddess* 
the priestess slipped a gold snake down through her vestments 
to the ground—die 'god through the bosom’, 1 ** This gi ves us 
die genuine matriarchal form of the ceremony, except that 
originally! we must suppose* it was not enacted with a gold 

tlT Hdk Eemkrpmt Pim, a* f 5 * 5» QC- The hyidudi waj 

bdiftfed to potrasc puberty: Plm* NIL 21. 170, 

*« S, oa *$3-5. 

* fll He*. IL 912-3. 

Horn. //. 2. 122, 459-63, 

t,c HoctL H. 2. 169-230. The kernel of the Mystecies wai probably =t 
n-arnarcnal piia.tr ode (Oeubcirt H8-91} like those disenssed above pp. 

m- 

] * 3 Alter, /frtn. 1 ct-Msgnr 40, J3J, Pi, Qrig. PMh. 5. :-Oilier e?o, 
dent. Pr. 2. 13. The tvornen + j rite in the cult of Dcmeutr at Sit yon wu 
erjctcd in a ‘bridaE dumber: Pint. 2. 11. | + 

141 Clem. Fr. Zr 14. Same aif» of Persephone seem to have included a 
rite af this kind: Heed 476. 
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snuke in a temple but in one of those prehistoric cave sanc¬ 
tuaries in which real snakes abound. 

Hckate overheard the girl's cries but did not actually see die 
rape. She was m her cave at die time—invisible. 1 ** She ap¬ 
peared, torch in hand, nine days later. 1 * 1 During the interval 
Demurer had been searching for her daughter and crying at the 
crossroads (p, 131). These nine days, when Hckate was in¬ 
visible and Demeter on her wanderings, are the period of the 
dying moon, the last third of the month, die rime for die 
crossroad ritual. 1 *• And Persephone remained in the nethet 
world for a third of the year, 1 * 7 It seems that Epicharmos was 
not far from the truth when he identified Persephone with the 
iti&cm- 

In thir neolithic age there was no sokr calendar. This was a 
much la etc invention, presupposing a vvril-organised piesr- 
hood and an official cycle of agrarian festivals. 188 Even in 
historical Greece ihc dan cults, devoted Co the ancestors* 
retained their lunar basis (pp. i i2 r 125), and when wc go back 
co Hesiod we End the life of the peasanny regulated almost 
exclusively by the moon. The annual storing of the seed-corn 
had been grafted on a more primitive observance which was 
not annual but monthly. 1 * 8 

Why did Derneter mourn and search for Persephone? In 
the cirturnsranats crated by the myth her behaviour is so 
natural rim dir question may Seem superfluous. But in these 
matters the questions that most need to be asked art precisely 
those which the srory rakes for granted* The answer is to be 
found, T believe, in whit lias been recorded of the Moliawks 
<sf North America: 

When i pong woman find* licrsdf come to i state of maturity, alse retires 
ec txukctal herself with as much, rare as a criminal wWd ukc so keep <wl of 
the reach of jusrtte; and when her mother or any other female rein rive 

IHi Horn H, l, 25. **» Ham- it 2- %l-h 

3 * * In ■^■eatnri fbrmi of the ThetmOphDM the period of abstinence im¬ 
posed ob she women was ninr days: Ov. Mit. io. 451-5. ct D.S. 5. 4* 
Orph- h- 47- 

11 * HoifL Hi 2* 598-400* Ifli Nilsson PT 175, aji-j. 

,8 * The change wai a^ted by the frit dut the early Greeks rragmsid 
only three seasons (Nilsson PT 71-2); « perhaps we should say chat die 
sheer seasons were modelled on the three enneads. 
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aafuta her absence, she will inform her female neighbours, and all will begin 
to bufch for the missing cne- They ate sorncimie* duxe or four <iayi withouc 
findtug her, ill of which she p^ft in ararinmec^ and I really htlic^r sht 
tvouid fidirr die thin show herself before they End e*iL*so 

I &sdy f before leaving her house of death Persephone m& 
induced to eat a pomegranate secd. fiai We have learnt what this 
means. Thereby she condemned herself to a periodical return- 
In the story as wc have it this is an annual period of four 
months * but originally it was the menstrual period of the 
dying moon- 

Who thru is Persephone? Is die a moon-goddess, as Reseller 
maintained? h she a com-maiden, as Comfotd proved? Is she 
,1 queen of the dead, as she was to her ancient worshippers? 
■She is all these—'goddess and maidril and queen*—hut site 
is also an ordinary young woman,, embodying the actual ex¬ 
perience of girlhood from die daughters of the palaeolithic 
cave-dwellers, brutish in their looks and filthy in their habits, 
tu the smardy-dressed young ladies that made such a fine show 
at the Athenian carnivals* 

lo, Tie Fmalt Figuring 

The oldest extant piece of statuary was discovered in an 
upper pahtfilithk loess deposit in Lower Austria, Ir is 
caned In soft oohe c limestone, eleven cendmecies high, and 
represents a nude woman with die amis 
folded across the breasts. It is known as 
ike Venus ni WillcndorL To those who 
liave admired the Venus of Milo in [he 
Louvre die title may seem inapposite. This 
pdsnlirhic Venus L fat* chick-hipped, heavy- 
breasted- She was painted with ted ochre.*'* 

These ItmaJe figurines have turned up 
in hundreds among the ncoiitliic and 
clialcolithic deposits of Central Europe, the Mediterranean 
region, and the Near East. They are usually made of baked 
day (terracotta) but sometimes carved in scone. Male figures 

*** D. Cmncron qirerrJ by BnffimJi 2, 169. H«n t //. i- J7l~4- 

105 1 . 44?. Burhrc l' fig. 1 6. 
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occur p though they are less common than females* and also 
models of animals. 

In Phase I of the Danubian culture a small quantity of 
female figurine have been found In Phase II they are abundant. 
In Phase IH they disappear. Phase 01 is marked by the develop¬ 
ment of s i ock-breeding and warfare (p* 34)^ ai If these changes 
were accomp^ittl by 3 decline in the status of women* as they 
normally are, that would account for the disappearance of the 
female figurines , ,fl4 

Tlie Gumelnitp culture of Rumania is rich in ritual remains. 
Phase I includes a large number of well-modelled day figurines, 
all female. They continue into Pltase IL but males too are now 
repiesemed, tqgcthrif with clay phalli. Above the Gumelnita 
deposits lies a Liter culture, distinguished by flint anw-hesos 
and battle-axes, fn Lish [here arc no female figurines, 5 

A similar sequence has been established in neolithic 
Thessaly: 

In general Jl the earlier %urine» m wcil luade t?f ifiEncd 
cl",y\ ppkihed and m 'umt caSca piifittcl m dit 

trd c\^-whiic uyle qr .ipmrthing akin t-o it. Tht majority of 
du human art Female; a few ace male. . . . Na?t 

of die tidy femde types are rery corpulent, with irummujE 
deiails jreidy eja^cnrecL . . . Tbcy art rtptcMrrueii irardiog 
erf silTiRgK 50E7vmmrt with niie Erttt unlier tbe body. The 
arrni tnended. Leddt die hip. foUeJ acmss ihc body, 
or support the bebtsts. 1 ** 

JfrMtrm In the Dimim culture (Thes^ilian II) figurine* are 
ttnantia Awn soil found, in stone as well as day* and two new 
rjpes appear—a seated woman with a baby in her 
arms, and a seated mm, ithyphaJiic, with his hands on his 
knees. There arc also models o( cattle. But the Dimim figurines 
arc less plentiful tlian those of the preceding period* and 
inferior in cxecuriorL This deterioration continues in Thessalian 



m, and after riiat chef disappear.®" 

The Minton hgurmrs have been described by Evans, Frag¬ 
ments of male figures liave bceti found, but the great majority 
ait ft male, The commonest type* which has us nearest parallels 
in Anatolia* is shore, stumpy, and steatopygom. Evans adds? 

Childe DEC Ik to&. Ik 126 - 5 . 

111 BirEtm4J-4. tof ft* 6&-71, Qi: fig. 17, 
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Tim pojnti © dv existence dftady in the neolithic sgt, both on 

die £giezai sikI Anatdun side, cf rdjfed Li tni EiVi of squatting or uaud 
female figure formed of dap and of ab«e or steaTOpygmi* proportion!, The 
appearance of one ot the stone oSihcurts ef this family as fir case w che 
middle Euphrates is i phcnonirnwi of the greucit tntetest b oar.nr-tiort 
with die diffusioti of a parallel group 
of female fixtures ritrctigh a wufe 
Semitic region and even to the seats 
of the Amu culture in southern Tuf- 
kesun- * * i Among die earfirsr tuicm n 
cramp !cs of dus oriental dm are rhe 
*%■ figurines. idrntjSrd with the 
IkLytaman cnodier-goddeu, found at 
Nippur md cUttd about 27oolkC,&ft fl 

Thus, while the figurines of S.E, 

Europe and 5 .W* Asia de¬ 
veloped ro some extent under 
Babylonian influence, it is d&i 
that the image of die Babylonian 
mother-goddess herself had 
evolved from the same origin. 

There i* consequently no reason 
for postulating a Babylonian 
origin for the actual cult, which 
is characteristic of the whale 
domain, 

Tn Crete itsdfp Evans goes 
on H *it 1$ impossible to dissociate 
these primitive images from 
those char appear in the shrines 
and sanctuaries of the great 
mother^pddess*' *•* In Greece 
too thmughourtbeT^oiithicaiid 
chalcoliduc periods we find these ferrule figurines in abundance, 
and p since die Greek goddesses of historical times have admitted 
affinities with the Minoan. we are obliged to infer that they go 
back to die same neolithic prototype. 

During his excavations at Mycenjc—the first to be under¬ 
taken on this site—Schlicnmin discovered, mostly in tombs, 
a large quantity of female figurines, They arc so crudely 
* B| A, J, EraraPM 1, 45, Jt f »« JL I, 


H5. fB* Attadra f^riaa ttrr&m* 
fitm KnaifM 
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meddled Uiit lie mistook them for cow 's beads, wliich he in¬ 
terpreted as symbols, uf tbe 'cow-feetd Hera.* 1 ® TTiis was An 
eiTpr, but there is no reason to doubt that they re y resented 
Hem. A temple of the same goddess at the mouth of the Sde m 
southern Italy ha> yielded over 300 Emacom statuettes of a 
female figure* 11 * They art much later in date and quire different 
in style from the Myceiusm. bur they mast have been inspired 
by similar motives, and there can he no question thaL they are 
effigies of the goddess. One of their commonest attribuies is a 
basket of pomegranates held in die hmid. Archaic figurines 
have also been found at Hernia near Corinrh and ill the temple 
of Artemis at Sparta. =5 * 

Ic is agreed dm objects were intended somehow to 

promote fertility. So much indeed is in some specimens 
obvious Bur there the problem has been lefr* In attempting 
l 0 k, several considerscions muse be kept m mind. In 
the first place, cults involving the use of human dTigies are 
not cntifuifd lo this region of die world nor to die p^t. 
Second! \\ since the remains present a coiirinuoiis stries Iram 
Late Pahmlichic to thr Iron Age. we must hr prepared to 
isnd that they seized different purposes at different rimes. 
Between the first and last of ineni lies almost the whole 
history of magic- Thirdly, the circumstances of discovery 
demand attention. Most were found in tombs; many of the 
later examples must have been votive offerings, some being 
perforated for suspension- In some cases too the postures and 
gestures ate obviously intended to be significant. And lastly, 
the sequence revealed in dir stratified cultures of the Danube, 
Gumelnira, and Thessaly suggests that they should be studied 
against the background of the primitive agricultural matrix 
archive* 

A number of female figurines, modelled in clay r with ex¬ 
aggerated sex-marks, hare been recovered from neolithic 
deposits in Japan. 1 ** Female staruettrs, carved in wood and 
highly stylised, Iiave been found in the Philippine Islands and 

*19 Nilsson MMR 260-a. *11 ZiEKKri-Bianjgcj 244, 

- ' * Puync P 197-227. Dawkins 145-42. 

ti5 Miiiumota Ailmt 1 u-z. Abo on upper pal^o!Llhit iitti cn H 
Siiseax Be Pradmw igf- 
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die south-easterly Caroline^* 1 * in parts of Africa an important 
part in women** ritual is played by wooden dolls. It is here, 
where the ritual conceal is still alive, tiiat we must begin out 
search. 

Savage children, like our own. play With dolls. Among 
savages, as among ourselves, these playthings art mainly for 
girls. Playing with dolls,* as we knn all y:t is a rehearsal for 
motherhood. But it is a much more serious business among 
savages dun it is in a modern nursery. Unfortunately we know 
Very little about it, The male savage docs not pay much atten¬ 
tion to it—it would be very improper if he did—and the male 
anthropologist evert tess. Moreover, even if asked* native 
women ate not likely to reveal to white-skinned university 
professors the secrets they guard from their own husbands; 
and the social status of our own women does not encourage 
diem to take up anthropology. The result is that die woman's 
half of primitive life* which for the study of origin* ri the 
more impottanl half is vesy poorly documented. Special credit 
is therefore due to Miss Earthy for her full and frank account 
of the initiation of girls ament? the South African Vate-nge. 111 

Early in spring rhe local chief issues a proclamation sum¬ 
moning all the girls who have reached puberty during the year 
to be initiated. Tile ceremonies that follow last a month. They 
are Superintended by a woman called the ny-tmtuhi, who has 
inherited the office from her mother, and with u die initiatory 
symbols* which have been handed down in a special basket 
from mother to daughter for generations. They consist of 
a drum* a horn, models of die genitalia of both sexes, and male 
and female wooden dolls* all painted with red ochre. On the 
first day* when due candidates have assembled, a band of 
initiated women, led hy the ftydrnbrtri, perform a nude dance 
to rhe beating of the drum, which is a symbol of the womb* 
Meanwhile, as they watch* the norices are sobbing bitterly* 
overcome with terror. In the evening, when the dance is over, 
each girl submits in turn to an operation in which the hymeneal 
membrane is pierced with the sacred horn. On the succeeding 


~ l * Bw 69, Adam 3:2.5. 

111 Earthr 111-14. On rhe Jlrcd hif minr women in so.jjS anrf ixipfl-logj 

x? &£+■ Ehrafth 
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dm they receive methodical instruction in the facts of sexual 
life, It is for this purpose diar the dolls axe produced from the 
basket. Together with the genital images t hey serve as working 
models of the sexual act. They art treated with great venera¬ 
tion, because they are supposed to be vehicles for the activity 
of ancestral spirits. During this time die novices are taught 
a Secret language* and are encouraged to steal from 011c another, 
which t hey may do with impunity. On the last morning of the 
month the dance of the &S 1 day is repeated ail the performer* 
being now covered in red ochre. But this time the girls do not 
weep- They beg the ijjstfntWf to open her basket for the last 
rime, and when she complies rhey dance round the dolts in 
delight, clapping their hands and singing: 

Babie* cTea, babies dm. 

Babies, wc gem you because you ate beautiful f 

All 1$ now over. The nyambutsi pack* up her treasures* the girls 
go home a nd take off their ornaments* which Jteir mo diets 
siow lovingly away in sonic secret comer of the hut. 

Magic is a mimesis—a rehearsal or make-believe; and games 
are an bf&hoQt of magic, Ici children's games die make- 
believe has, become an end in itself* but m magic it is directed 
consciously ro a practical object. When a peasant makes a wax 
image of an enemy and sticks pins imo it or melts ir over the 
lire, be b engaged in primitive magic. The Valengc dolls 
sefTC the same purpose. Objecrivdy, they arc instruments for 
demonstrating the actual practice, but subjectively die de¬ 
monstration assumes the character of a magical rehearsal. 
The magical clement cannot be separated from the actual 
technique; it is simply its Subjective aspect. Ac the end of the 
demonstration the dolls arc no longer man and woman; diey 
Iiave become infants, fulfilling die promise of the demonstra¬ 
tion and conveying the further promise dial in due course the 
whole process will repear itself in real life.* 1 * 

Returning to the figurines, wc see from the early preponderance 

>Ji Himmdhdjer, tppt&i try Adim 97, itport* from die Ifory Com 
die a Hun may some nmc* ht Jem cmying a dull on Iter back *ta bring 
home to lier body that she wans a child Like tLdi_' Wai image* of the 
'Mosher' axe nil dedicated xrt the Tyrol a me for sterility: McKenzie 
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of females dut they cannot It mt heat designed originally 
for die saint object a$ the Valetige dells, They go back m the 
time when the connection between copulation and concept ion 
was unknown, as it still is among the lowest savages,** ? The 
magic for which they were made was directed in the first place 
to menstruadou and parturition, and extended later to initia¬ 
tion* marriage, disease, and death—to every crisis that de¬ 
manded the mfusionof reproductive energy, the renewal of life* 

The presence of phalli along with male figures 
in tile Cuef deposits suggests that cliis stage corre¬ 
sponds to die Valengc ritual. The figures are still 
made hy and for women, bur as puppets foe 
demonstrating rise sexual act, The third stage, 
marking the development of amhropjmorphic 
divinities fc brings us within range o£ die Greek 
data. Being associated with a deity who is 
imagined as a woman, the effigies become 
confused and identified With her. The figurine 
becomes a ctdt statue. 

Tile earliest Greek figurines arc the Cycbdic- 
They occur mostly in tombs, and the dizrao 
teristic type is a nude woman with the arms 
crossed beneath the bnssL** # Specimens of this 
type were imported intoCme. whine they have 
been found in Early Minpon combs. The Middle 
and Lite Mino.in figurines fall imp three classes 
—those found in tombs, votive offerings from 
sanctuaries, and cult idols. In the females die 
hands are almost invariably held beneath or 
before the breasts, sometimes with one of them 
raisird. In this they anticipate the so-called 
' dancing girls'—bronze statuettes in Bounced 
skirts with one hand against the forehead and rick 19. Cytitdv 
rhe other on the waist—whar Nilsson lias called Jtp**™ ******* 

447 Thtir ignannot is w>t furprising whm wt rtaJise that r iHere h fa? 
atich fhmg ai * virgin jnratg the native nit** AusmJia" (Spencer 
NTNTA is): see p. 2E7 J1_ Even where the pr XKcSi is uiKknttm. the 
tcxitiT IF; is often re^rJid imipfy *s tne medium through which the 
wv-r ;ti 11 impiYgmrrd hr Jfisaia! or vegetable spttufi: K**trei 427-9. 

sia Nibwn MMR. 251: 19. 
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the "gesture of benediction". The same attitude is found in 
some of the male specimens; in others the hands are placed 
on either side of the chest. 11 * 



The Mycrneart specimens* also found in tombs and slirin.es, 
are divided by NiLsson into three types. In the fcst the head 

has a Cap, with the hair flowing down 
the Luck; die arms ate mere prejet- 
f/yffSk dons* J ike horns —he nee £dliieman^■ $ 

mistake- The second is eapiess 
*nd aimless. In the third the 
jjcj.lEjy |il» arms are rod ng against the breast 
P* ind sometimes crossed* 2 
jjjPffijfct If These postures are undoubtedl y 

symbolical At Aigion there was 

4 i li'ri IjjfeWTOTO^i™ A ctL ^ sta tiie of Etieithyiz in 
which one hand \'?as extended 
straight forward while the other held 
up a torch.*** Tile same goddess 
B append in the same posture in a vase- 
painiing of die birth of Achem, 1 * 3 and 
in poetry' Artemis is described as holding 
both hands over a woman in labour. 3 ” 
Tiiis 35 FameU observed, was 

;:; supposed to assist childbirth. The reverse 

SJ g n ‘ for retarding delivery* was to Jock 
™.W the hands by intertwining the fingers- 3 " 4 
7 tf jjfsfMt ej Having established tliis point, we may 
* T '* a *£ . ?l ™ infer diac the very common sic ting or 
squamng attitude represents the actual 
ntoment of delivery* We know tliat among savages the woman 
squats or krieeb, supported by the nudwires, and we have 


FIG- ZC. 
fcrWtTfiM 


3 11 Nilsion MMR a 5 2-6: fig. zo, »* Ik z&q-z. 

a *s Faui. 7. aj. 6, *** FshmII CGS x. 614. 

»* JJ*. 6. 471. 

*** Ov- A£tf, 9. t^a-;co d Plm. Kf/. ill 59, cf. Anr. Lib. 19, tf. 19, 1 iq. 
Pam.. 9 r f I. Wocnrsa entered die temple of Juno at Rotne will* alt ktfCU 
wrstidi: Ot. F, j* Z57-& Jr h still customary to unfasten knoti and lreks 
in a house whm a waan u m childbed: Fmm GB—TPS 234-8. Among 
the Baib>ngi r tiu knot must enter i grave" (Jimad LSAT 1. 140^ order 
dmi the dead ou]r be born again. 
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some archaic Greek laments of kneeling women, Etldthyiat 
cr GenetyHides, goddesses of childbirth. 

The Jukura of Nigeria have a rain dance, performed by the 
king's daughters. It is very' simple* The dancer moves her 
hands alternately and repeatedly from head to hip and hip co 
head—the "gesture of benediction*. This parallel is all the 
more interesting because it is believed that the Jukun priest- 
kings have historical connections with ancient Egypt.**" It 
suggests that the varied attitudes struck by the figurines may 
have been passing moments in a dance—'die sacred chant of 
Eiltithyia'" 17 —and at tile same time it confirms the view that 
such gestures were considered to be as efficacious for the growth 
of crops as they were for the hnth of man. Tliese puppets 
could render assistance in all the vicissitudes of life, including 
the bst. That is why so many of them luve been found in tombs* 
There remain ihe specimens from sAncruaries, which 
Nilsson classes =u% votive offerings. This term kid better be 
avoided for the moment, because it prejudges tfo issue. No 
doubt many of diem, ar lease in the later deposits, were 
votives* bur not all offerings are votive* and their neolithic 
antecedents must Iiave belonged to prc-dci$nc cults in which 
the very idea of an offering was unknown. 5 ** 

The Greek cave sanctuaries have beer, prolific in ritual re- 
mains r and die nature of the ritual is apparent front the associ¬ 
ated Traditions —the cave ac Amnisos in which Hera gave birth 
u> Efleithyia “■ the caves in which Rhea, gave birrh to Zeus.* Jt 
and the ubiquitous caves of the nymphs- 11 J Many contain 
or springs. Sacred spring* were as plentiful as sacred raves, and 
they tell the same story—the springs w here Rhea was purified 
after her deli very, 1Ji the Maiden Springs, the springs in which 
gitls bathed before festivals (p. 224;, and the springs teursecrated 

*« Earthy 6 y r 71, Rwm B (1911) 5 BB 2,43, BTUf 14, e£ Hutton 
255: Famel! COS l 613-4+ cL Horn. H. 3. 1 i6-S. 

Meek 3183, 191, 1^6, 201 . 24 > 7 „ 

tit Call Del. lyjft df Or. A&r. 9. 

li * Many septilehnl deposit* usually classed as vourta are mtift probably 
dwwm Karsmt 144-5, 

3ft &>L to. iSS, 5 m 476, Pans. 1. ifi, 5. 

aa * Pans, 8. 36. 3* CaJJ. /av. 10. c£ A. R, 4 . 030-6, 

™ RqKHer LGRM 509-1 I, 529-34* ™ IbiiL 3 . 3S* r. 
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co the tty mpHs + 1 * 1 Fium time out of mind these pbees 
had been die scene of womm s mysteries in connecrion with 
initiation, menstruation, marriage, childbirth* and hence it is 
not surprising that they have yielded so many figurines. 

As cult properties, die figurines were naturally stored in the 
sanediaries, where there was no risk of their being damaged 
or causing damage through the magic zhty contained. When 
the idea of a goddess cook shape, they came co he regarded as 
hers and as deriving their potency from her* Similarly, the 
women who absorbed their magic by manipulating them be¬ 
lieved themselves to be filled with the divinity and so iderm&d 
with her.*** By this rime the figurines had become something 
more titan poppets. They were regarded Indifferently as repre¬ 
sentations oF the goddess herself or of her worshippers. This 
enables us to understand bow they came io be used as offerings. 

A votive offering properly so called is made in fulfilment of a 
vow. You are in a fix, so you promise God that if he will get 
you our of it you will give him this or that. The payment is 
forpendy made in advance. The votary maj flatter himself 
that this b a mark of faith on bis part, hue really it belong* 
ro a mom primitive stage in the evolution of die custom. In 
Greece* when the cattle were diseased, the farmer^ used to 
make models of oxen and dedicate them in the temples:* 14 

These ant my oxen; they hdped me raise my crops. They are enlv made of 
dough but take iknn kindly, Demeur, and vouchsafe in ft rum that my 
itil flora may lire and Gil my liiiiii with ilw¥RH SSa 

Why does the deity get such a poor bargain? The offering of a 
replica in return for the original cannoE be explained in terms of 
pfOpitiariocL It belongs to mimetic magic. My enemy prospers, 

w RosJict LCKM j. e. 

tM The same pryccss an be followed sa the etui utioo of pflftniUcuiiH 
out of imagfe carved from dw ncrtd ttce. The unite of Artonii Lygodama 
™ of hfr owe withy; Pans* 3. l6. It, The old statue of ok Argivc 
Hm ta of i tir.wooi Pius, z. 17 5 . c£* FJut- At. 505a. Hie ietu^c of 
AsUepioj Aghitaj wris of Pans. 3. 14. % The initial stage is mm in 
dw Cbeinthsan cull of Dionysus. who before a mm r was made for him had 
beet! wwiSiippodMniply ant; Puts-a.3,6. Ill Fitodli. 57 ^ 

lM dP* 6- 40, cf. 55. On the same principle models of parts of the body 
were dedicated by patients m thinks for their reooray: Rouse 31 n Many s&di 
objett* hare been found m hfuicun rave wsauaru£NO sm* MMfL 65, 63, 
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to I a wax image of him and bum k. My cattle arc ailing* 
$0 I mate models of healthy Cattle. This is die point of tile 
whole business, ia7 The drdicarion of the Image, is, so to speak, 
an afterthought* prompted hy the consideration that being 
charged widi magic it needs to be put away in a safe place, 

So with the figurines. As representations of the worshipper 
they were dedicated by her in order to place her under the 
goddess** protection. This was done both in times of actual 
danger, sickness or childbirth, and in tunes of imaginary 
danger, such as iniu&rion* marriage, or bereavement. As repre¬ 
sentations of the goddess, they were an acceptable gift in return 
for lier favours. The imerprctaiion was immaterial- The im- 
porcini thing was the rite itself the dedication, which liad 
taken fhc place of the magical act. 

In the market-place at Troian PausmiaS 4 row of statues 
of women and children erected by Athenian women who fiad been 
evacuated dirre during the Persian invasion. £1 ° In this oasv the 
motive was retiuspccdve— gratitude for survival But we also 
hear of statues erected to persons absent or missing with the 
object of ensuring their safe return . 115 Here the idea of magic 
ts still active. In the same way the original purpose behind the 
practice of erecting statues 10 the dead was not to perpetuate their 
memory but to perpetuate their existence in the spirit world. 

Throughout Greece it was the custom to dedicate statues nf 
vigors in athletic contests and priests and priestesses at the ex¬ 
piry of their office, How the athlete came tit be regarded as 
divine will be conridered when we investigate the Olympic 
Games. The priests and priestesses derived their sanctity 
directly fem their function. The AtIiciu an Arrhcphoroi, for 
example, held office for a year, and on their discharge statues 
were erected m their honour . 140 These were portraits of the 

“ ” The oldest cample known to me ts in the Batylonisn fpfc flf Otaitm 
li 61-fa ^ Ea sends Aysn to ifeep by a model trrer which he 

ttcriCfit i Iwpnniic mcimadon: S, Smith yj- 
= 34 Pity. 2. Jt. 7. *« Bcnvcoiste SMK. 

* in 1 C 2. ipfi-Ss, 1390-z, 3. 8S7, gi£-B, rf. Pans. z. 17. j # i, 35* 
7 * 7 * Hdt. z. 143. Ail the scamt* on ihc Atlicmin aOTjwlti were 

dciiiejtori': P4.ni- 5. 2i. 1. The mzuvf nf these Arrhephonx *ppeir* iLjc ui 
ihr rule due mr gold pnumcno they might wear became sacmi » the 
Hiiry . *krp*)foptSw. 
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girls themselves but as rrpresentarives of the goddess whose 
nature they had assimilated through contact with her sacra. 
Greek sculpture never entirely divested itself of these magical 
associations* 

One of the earliest examples of archaic sculpture is a marble 
Statue from Defos. It represents a standing woman, with flowing 
liair. arms down the sides, and the body draped in a Jong 
Beneath it is an inscription: 

Nikimira dedicated roe ta the goddess who shoots her arrows from ifer. 
Nikaiidra. the peerless tbu^liccf of Ddnodikcs of Nm», lister of Dream*- 
puns, and now list wife of PftfUtM, 1 * 1 

As the last words show, it was dedicated at marriage. Whom 
does it represent? Is it Artemis or Nikandra? Perhaps Nikandra 
herself could not have answered that. 

And so at last, in Greece as elsewhere* wc reach the final 
chapter in die long history of the Venus of Wdlendarf, 
Scrolling one sunny day along the shady banks of rise Ilissos, 
Sokrats-* and Plmdros came to a shrine of the nymphs, where 
they Saw a number of votive offerings—images and dolls. The 
Greek tor a doll is kirt t a 'girl". The sight was evidently a 
familiar one* so the) merely noted tc and passed on.*** Who 
had left the dulls there, and why? The answer is given in a 
dedicatory epigram: 

Tv r!ire h Artemi.* of the Nfirdus. nuid to mud* a U cneee* Tirrumc 
ptrsetm. as tsrJ dc-to-bc + her drum* ba!!, jnd headband. Iter doUi inJ ihrir 
drrsKi. O Daughter of Leip, snatch thine am ova 1 hrr and bless Ikx and 
keep tier pule and safe from himiJw* 

Timarrte is going to he married, so ic is time to put away 
childish things* Bur though only toys they cannot be just 
thrown away—they must be returned to die goddess to whom 
they have always properly belonged, because there still dings 
to them a faint aura from die rime w hen Timarete's remote 
ancestresses had handled the same symbols, vibrant with the 
power of renewing life, in rhe damp moonlit darkness of a 
paleolithic cavern, 

m CDL 54Z f, In anrpigrain ainibutfidtoSappho 1 Karradebatedinslnu- 
Jar (irwiMiMta ii described eiprewJ jr ni pertnir oftJw detton AP. 6.264. 

*•* FI. PUr, 224-}o. 

>*i AP. t>- i&v. cf, 1% jog, 5 JC, 10J4. K. M. Eldtrlun J 15 A- 
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l. Darnttr 

While die ligurmes were degenerating into dolls* the mam- 
archil goddesses who had taken them over from primitive 
magic were adapting themselves to their new patriarchal en¬ 
vironment* The beginnings of this process cari he detected in 
the Late Minoan period- 

The standard Minoan buna! practice was collective inter¬ 
ment in natural caves or tholos tombs. 1 At Mochlos and in the 
Mesara the graves are grouped in cemeteries, implying the 
congregation of several kindreds in a Single village settlement. 1 
Collective burial was also general in the Cyclades, Allies, and 
the Pelnponnese.s In rh* Feloponnese ii was exceptionally per¬ 
sistent* One of rhe sepulchres in the Grave Circle at Mycenz 
was in conrinuous use for two centuries (1450-1250 h.C.) and a 
family likeness lus been recognised in die skeletons. 4 Receni 
excavations at Malrhi (MeSsercia) have brought to light 3 Late 
Heiladk village comprising over 500 rooms variously grouped 
in closely packed houses- It was fortified, and outside the wall, 
near xhe main gate, was a large cemetery enclosed by mono¬ 
liths like the Grave Circle at Mycenae.* 

On the other kind, individual tntennmt m jars, stone cists, 
or clay coS&is had already begun in Crete and die Cyckdes as 
far hack as the Early Minoan period, and became increasingly 
common.* The jar burials arc perhaps a special case* many of 
them being designed for infants. It is a w idespread custom to 
bury infants in jar* either m the house or just outside it with 
the object of rcimpregnating the mother with the spirit of the 

1 Child* DEC A, J. Evaiu PM x, 70-z. Hall COEA 44- 

4 Child* DEC Z], Pcndlchrfy 6^5. * Claide DEC 67- 

* tb. 7^ m cf. zo$. * VjLdmi S'ME 

* ChUt DEC 14* jo-l, A. J. Evans PM 1. 149-50 - 
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ddd chili* But in general individual interment must be taken 
1$ a sign of the disintegration of the clan, It shows that the 
Mmcon and Cydadic cultures were already moving along the 
road from tribe to state—a process which was subsequently 

repeated, in different con¬ 
ditions all over Greece. 

Of the Minosm tribal 
system we know at present 
nothing, but toremte sur¬ 
vivals abound At Praisos 
there was a taboo on sow's 
flesh* supported by a tradi¬ 
tion that the infant Zeus 
had been suckled by a sow.* 
of this district 
were E-tecsuetes or True Cretans* 
—that is„ of Mindan Slock; and, 
since the name of Zeus is Indo- 
European, we may infer that it 
had been attached by Greek-speaking invaders to an indigenous 
totemic cult. In other parts of the id and Zeus was associated 
with rHe goiE J* On che slopes of Mount Aigaion, the Goat 
Mountain, which was consecrated lo him r there is a natural 
grotto, the Cave of Psychic, in which a Minoan vase lias been 


no* zi* Tj^jiin Jju wn 


■ TtoIeij 4j7. Among tlif Viletige 'all Enfant! wlw Jfr born de»*.l it 
die under the age of a few numtha arc given, a pot btffM' (Earthy i-yj) 
jed a water-pot *s one of the ymbcb of the womb* (66y In $. Amcrfa 
'the clay jar in which Indian* hmy their dead may he taken to represent 
the womb 1 (fCttittfl 54-5)1 'the day vesieJ ii a woman, ftttr ±i the otih 
Itself from which (he day i* obtained ii regarded as a woman* (246^ d. 
251-2), Neolithic pqu marked with a female head atid breast* have been 
found m Cyprus (Lang 1&7} and a woman** taraJ a a dwrsaiamT it Llestgn 
on thr K>mlJed Lace ima uf Anatolia (Cliilde DEC 41: fig* iij. All thii 
ha* a bearing on riser myth of Pandora* which I hope to dScu s* in 1 later 
volume. On the Tjtud of pat-making «e Kar*rttr 240-11 &ri£uJ[ t. 466-7. 
1 Ark 576*. 

* Staph. ta-EFfC, 4, 507, 

He wii reared on Mount Ida by die nymph AmaUhfia, who fed him 
an gaax’t milk (Era. Cm, t|. Hyg. Ac. & 15) put pf a comticspii (Had*, 
rtpot). The Iira£ock of MEhms Crete was ttuIbIv pjsfr mk wan 
[Child* DEC 2l> 
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found decorated wiih goats and double axes- 11 It would -$ccm 
dm the goat rendered the same service as the sow, because 
we possess a Mi no an seal with the 
design of a goat giving suck to an 
infant, 1 * 

The characteristic symbols of 
Minoon religion are the pillar, 
double aXf r and bull's horns, and 
the most important animals are the 
serpent, dove, and bull. AU these 
come from Anatolia, The pillar is 



F 1 TL 23 . Child lurkhd hy gc-af 
Mtnsjtt md 



a stylised form of the Sacred tree. 11 The axe must have owed 
its sanctity in die firs i place to its use for hewing timber, which 
iti primitive society is women's work- 1 * heme used for felling 

trees, ic was associated with the 
lightning, and so became a cam 
charm. Later still it became a 
battle-axe and a sacrificial axe, anxl 
in die last Capacity its potency was 
further enhanced by contact with 
the blood of the sacred buIL 111 OF 
the animals, die serpent and dove 
hare already been discussed (pp. ■ 14 
-20* 213). The bul! t embodying die 
reproductive energy of the male, 
was the deified leader of the herd- 
Cattle worship, which can be studied 
among modem pastoral communities, is attested fur neolithic 
Europe by bull figurines discovered among actual bones of 
cattle- 1 * 

The Minoan Dnodier-goddess was served by priestesses, 
assisted by male attendants. On a Minoan signet three 
priestesses are dancing in a meadow* Their hr mts are 

11 GIme CE Nihwn MMR. fM* 

13 A, J. Evsjm KE E& % zz. 

11 Id. MTPC 

11 M«on i 33. Htc Minoan donate m u kto found m ike hands of a 
main drily: PcmUxbrny *74, A chznoenark motive in ti>c neolithic cukurc 
of iht Tam md Garautf ti a ^-oman carrying a double nr Chil ds DEC 194, 
Gbts CE ijt-z- s * Childe DEC 137* Rq^m B 60. 


fifi- ±3, MAtHq -feulb *1* 
■ f?l j|lk fftwi JuleftftS 
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upen and they wear flounced skins, Lilies bloom beneath 
there feet. Above, in the distance! the goddess hovers in 
mid-air: btlmv, as though ascending to meet her, a snake 


25 . Myttwm nit mcot. &U rr*gjrtm Mjan* 


lie ground. 1 * On a gold ring from MycenE a 
priestess bends over an altar in an attitude of Lmurn cation* 
vtJiiJe .mother is dancing, with her elbows bent and her hands 

tT GlfiS CE fig. I k# fi^r.-rP h-w rm r,f ! f«i ■ i *„_■ I - 

ukn^itt^ci ai pomc^CAnUt*; 
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just descending to Her Kips. To the right is a nee, which a male 
acolyte is bending down for the priestesses to pluck the fruit.** 
At Goumia the goddess is represented in a cult idol as a woman 
in labour.** This is the aspect in which she was worsliipped at 
the Cave of Eilcithpa at Amnisos, We may cake it diac the 



llCi- 1 S. It V J£Z??d !f&: £J»J Jtzm 4 \ L 


Greek Eilcirhyia, whose mmc is not Indo-European, was 
defended directly from the Mi noon goddess of childbirth. 
Same scholars Jiavc gone further and suggested on etymological 
coftnecii'cm between Eiltithyh and EJrm K. w 
In confirmariian of the Mirtoan anecstty of Demrtcr, which 



ntL 27. Attrition */ LkirMP Jnrartffftf *Auf 


has been discussed in Chapter IV, attention may be drawn 10 
some of her cult monuments. In the Louvre there is a cerra- 
corta relief of Demcter rising from the ground with corn¬ 
stalks in Iter hands and a make gliding up cither arm. Its date 
i*GkrtzGE 6 g r z& r it Hxwo- 11 pi 10, 19 
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Late Mmoan statuettes, in which the goddess or her 
priestess is represented in a till hat, flounced skirt, 
and a bodice open at die breast; the lunds arc 
extended and in one Ot borJv there is ttfjj 
a snake, while edicts are coiling round 


3x7^1 i n Arcadia r he goddess was actually f'ff tt ^ 

3B|,p 3 ^c^shipped as Demeter Erinys. aa It Juki 

“ 5 * : -fl wou ^ ««s that she originated as a @T‘ j 
! P a ™ cll l^ sc< * form of die Erinyd, jF§S3| 

~ §R l ° W ^ om s ^ c stood in the same sort 
| 5 S 311 °f relation os Artemis to ihc nymphs, JfT 
cjn E iMM Persephone was known ar Eieusti 

34 Kort. file Maid; at Andanu p a ' A 

^z=z^S 8 F-- as Hagne. the Pure Maid. 1 * 
tig. ifi- Pjypt* f>jv Ariadne, the legendary princess 

0 f fCnosso5 t is Cretan Doric fpr prsatai: 
fr?*n E .m_jj the Vot Pure Maid; 1 ? tfjfMtffi 

and her story—after being carried off by Thesem to Naxos 
she was ravished by Dionysus, wkh whom die dkappeartd 

n Hasdift LGKM z, 1559, dfl A. J. Evans PM 3. 45*: fig. zy. 

“ fsrall CGS 5« Z1S* fig. aS, 

41 HdJ CGBA 117- 43 , I’fridlctury pL 2S. -. Time Miiwan sEatucftct 
may be mjupwd iridi * Byrun Sgmm dwaifeed by Ptitdwd 36 : The 
rrndt femde figure appear* to be Elding j lEEpcnt in the left hand; another 
*erptm w ihown draped about the mxk with k* head poinung m the genital 

repnfi. 
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is tare* but the type is probably o!d, ai In some early statuettes 
found at Qeusis she wears a tall cylindrical hat like that of the 
modem Greek pappJs** These two types have norhmg in 
common with one another, bur both recall some Middle and 


st A. C * 046 - 3 * RokHtt LGRM 1 r *jjt- 4 - 

tti pai^ g T 2J T 4. 

*• SIS . 7)6- 14. 


IT 4 ® v * # The form ^gaA^ eerufj cm v*s«: Ratchet I GRM 

I 53^ stir was al» idmttGcJ with Aphrain^ PJte TUt. jo. 
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into dir matmiams«— h the rape of 
Persephone in another farm. A third figure 
of the same type is Bricornams p whose 
name is one of the few Minoan words 
than we cm tuidcrscand: it mran$ the 
‘sweet maid 1 .*" Pursued by Minns for 
tune months, she eluded liim by plunging 
into die seaJ® 

The Mmoan modirr-goddeS 5 had a male 
partner* her son or her consort. or both. 
The god does not appear in the neolithic 
age at all. In the Middle and Lite Minoan 
periods his status rises, but hr remains 
subordinate to the last.* 1 He stands for 
the patnardiaJ principle emerging widun 
the riucruurcJute. At Kuossos he seenis to 
have been identified with the bull. Hence 
the myth of the Minotaur, Jared by 
Queen Pasipluur, which is perhaps founded 
Oft a saerrd marriage, the male pare 



nu> jo. jjriicfft-Fftiii 
rjifn^Jw jrvm LjtiM 



no. 31. 


D.S, J. 51, ** JE 5 t S&ItiL ii- S + She coo was idmEiJGcd 

w ith Antmit: Hsck P»hj. }. 14.2. »* C*U. IN**. 185-205. 

A. }. Evans PM. 4 46. Glott CE z$i^, Kikwn MMR uj, rcivid- 
biny S7JJ fig. 31. 
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being taken by die kmg masked in a bull's head, Jt As &an + he 
js the Zeus whom Rhea -entrusted to Amaltheb; as consort, he 
Is the lasion whom Demote* embraced in a ploughed fields 4 

Ac Eleusis too the sicced marriage 
led to the birth of a divine child, 
who appears in myth as Demeter's 
foster son. Demophan or Triptole> 
mosr** The use of the plough was 
communicated to mankind by Trip 
i demos, who had acquired it from 
Demerer* 3 * Thus the appearance of 
the male in the myih coincides with 
his intrusion into agriculture (p. 4;)* 
Demetcr was of all Greek goddesses 
the moist conservative. The only centre 
ac which her cult developed along 
new lines was Hleusis, where it be- 
a iu- $-1. fntn, uUt) came ^ panhellenic mystical religion; 
fre*n Kxmm but even there she did not completely 



no. 33 * Dmitiw xml Ttipftmas: Atik ffip 


lose her agrarian diameter, and elsewhere she maintained her 
ban on the other sei. She was the only mether-goddess 10 
survive intact. 

11 ApR 3. (.a* j. 1 5. 8; Cook Z i. 464-96, 511-5- 

** frL 5. 1 z5 -7. ** Hwn. H r 1. 211-49. ^pld. 1* 5* a* 

M Hitru-Qn PSCR. 273, cf. Fatts. S r 4- u 
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Thucydides sap that die earliest setrieniriics m Greece we tt 
nor established on die coast, like the later ones, but in the 
interior, wlirre they were safer from pirates.» His statement 
may be ilhismted by comparing some of the oldest sllcs— 
Thebes, Ofchomeno5 P Athens* Mycenae—with the Oaro-Lc- 
Jegian settlements ar Hetmione, Epidatiros, and the Mtssenian 
Pyio 3 . He also sap that in these early times the largest dement 
in the population was the Felasgoi. 1 ? 

Tlie usual site for one of these early villages was a natural 
eminence* which* when it expanded into a town, became the 
citadel or acropolis. Athens is an obvious example. All over 
Greece—at Athens, Argo*, Sparta, Troy, Pergamos, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, and many oilier places—we find the acropolis con¬ 
secrated to Athena, Bi A\ Aris cricks puts k. 'Adtrna reigns 
supreme over the summits of all cities 1 ,” This of course is an 
exaggeration. She was not ubiquitous, But die association was 
so widespread as to form one of her distinctive features, and 
][ must have ariosi from the drrums lances in which her 
worship was diffused. 

She had deep roots in die Pdoponnese. Ac Aliphcra (Arcadia) 
there was a Joed legend of her birth. 4 * In northern Elis dierc 
iva$ a stream called die Lansos* where she was worshipped as 
Athena Larisam.*! She had die title on the actopolii at 
Argos, which lud been known in early times as Larisa. 4£ This 
was a Pdasgkn place-name (p. 172). At Athens her cult nuisr 
preitimably dale from the foundation of the dry. I£5 original 
uihabiiauts were Pelasgci, and Kekrups, their king, was her 
&emm. This suggests that she was brought ihcre by her wor¬ 
shippers, the Ptksgoi, From what direction did diey coair? 

The Boeotians preserv ed the memory of a town cal led A duns 

*■ Tic 1, 7. ittL t* 3. 2 , 

^Pmw. 2, 24. 3. (Argw)* 3. 17. 1. (Sparta), 11. 6. 88 (Tmy}, SIC. 
ioc/p 40 (Pergamoi), Str. 634 (Sitiynu;, Pit. 9. 37. 7 (Rhodes, Akftga*), 
P^UL 2, i (EpaJincw), L 32- 3 (TrpiaEn], 3. ij. 10 (Eyidiirnw LimEn), 
3. 26, 5 (Leukta). 4. 34, 6 Kamni:)* 6. ». 6 fPhci**), 7, io* f (Patni), 
S, 14 4 (Phrncwb 10. 38. 5 : AttipliissUL), X. Hill. J. 1. 21 ( 5 kepiii\ GDL 
345 Thessalian Lima), 

** Ansii -1 1. t j, ** Pinit R, it, ft, « Pan*. 7.17. 5, ** Pun, 1. i*. J, 

R 
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submerged by the Hoods chat stated Lake Kopais. According 
to Strabo and Pansnnias it dated from a time when Kefcrops 
had ruled over Bocotia, implying that the Attic A them was 


itn. }+. Aihsitf.' Am 


^hc o’dcr; * 1 bur rhrre is no uidrpcndent supperr for this era- 
diernn* wink tht motive for inventing it is obvious. The 
Athenians did not like to chink diey owed anything to die 
Stupid Boeotians. Yet it appears they were indebted to them 


AX Sr- B, W™* Str, 407- E s im. 9 , 2+. z; M*ycr US i, Z77-& 
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for Athena, Her epithets Trirogenria and Afalkomeneis, re¬ 
ferring to the tradition that she w as bom on die batiks of the 
Triion near AliOmmcnjii, must lie extremely old, because they 
are already diverted of their load significance in the Homeric 
poems,* 4 For these reasons we troy agree with Meyer riot 
Athena readied Aoica from Bccoria. 

Entering Bofona, we are led still further north. In historical 
times she was the national gpddess of the Boeotian League, 
which worshipped her as Athena Itonia. Tile epithet points 
to ItoiKks in southern Thessaly, There, tinder the same ride t 
she was the national goddess of die Thessalian League, 4 * 
The Boeotian League went back to the BoiotuL who occupied 
Bomtii in the period Of risr Trojan War. The Tiiessdd overran 
Thessaly in the same period: it tv.is they who drove die Boiotoi 
into Btcnria, From this it is clear that the cult of Ariama 
Iconic readied Bceotlj from southern Thessaly. Btn. since her 
cults at Athens and elsewhere date from long before the 
Trojan War. we cannot suppose that she was introduced into 
Thessaly by the Thess&Ioi or Boiotoi, They must have taken 
her over from rhe people they found there, and since the 
PdasgL=i are said to have been more numerous in Thessaly than 
m any other pan of Greece/* we may safely conclude that rile 
Siad belonged in the first place to litem, 

Along the southern shore of the Gulf of Mails, which 
divides Thessaly from Bcecffta, he the territories of Lokm 
Epiknemidia and Lok: i> Op nutria, so called rs> distinguish 
them from another set dement of the same people. Lokris 
Ozolri, on tlie Gulf of Corinth, The people of Lokris Opounria 
had a remarkable cuficom. Every year they used to send two girls 
ro Troy, where they were dedicated to the service of the 
Trojan Athena. 41 It was explained as an expiation for the sin 
of Aias, their leader at the Trojan War. During the sack of 
the city he raped Priam's daughter* Kasandra, who was a 
priestess of Apollo, Tins of course is an etiological invention, 
in which die mith is inverted. The custom itself implies that 

** Pans. 9, $3. 7. Jf, 4. 41 5, 90S ctf 

4 L Pans. 9. 54, |. :p, |. to. Sir. 41a 7 h. 1. la. 3. 

14 Set. aao-r. 

* ■ T tma^ £.&, PIK i2- J. -6; WiUu'Im L\t r KrcC^iinKt 11 2 
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the Locrian cult of Athena was an offshoot of the Irojiui. 

In the Iliad Athena is the patron goddess of Troy , residing in 
her temple on the acropolis. But her priestess, Thcano. is not a 
Trojan at all. She is a daughter of Kisseus, who dwelt in 
Thrace. Strabo soys he dwelt in that part ofTltrace known later 
as Macedonia—in the peninsula of Chalkidike, whete there 
was a Mount K.is$os and at one time a town of the same name, 
absorbed in the later Thessalonike fSalonika). ** This region 
had been inhabited by Pdasgoi, whose language survived there 
(p. 171). Kisseus also appears as the eponym of the Kissioi, a 
tribe located near Sousa in Lower Mesopotamia. Sousa is a 
far ay from Troy, but the House of Priam had oriental con¬ 
nections. One of the Trojan allies was Metnnon, son of 
Tithonos, the founder of Sousa, whose acropolis was known as 
the Memnonion; Tithonos was a brother of Priam, and his 
wife was named Kissia.*® Hecuba herself is described in die 
post-Homeric tradition as a daughter of Kisseus, ** It seems 
then that there were two branches of the Kissioi. east and west, 
the latter providing the dynasty of the Homeric Troy. 

Memnott was sent to Priam's assistance by one Tcutamos, 
who is described vaguely as a king of Assyria or Asia. 1 * The 
proper names in have been investigated by Kretschmer, 
who lus shown that duty are characteristically Anatolian.** 
The native name for the Pelasgian Homes of Imbros (p. 17^) 
was Imbtamos.** The Pelasgian chiefs allied to Priam—they 

«■ IS. 1 1. 222-4, Scr, } jo. 24, ef. Lye. 1252 ich. 

*» Hit. 3. gi. 4. 5. 49. 7, 7. 62. 2, Sc. 728, The Kimoi of Sous* 
were associated with the MeW (Hdf. 7 - it- a, i. JL 1, 2. to. I, Pfb. 
5.79, 7) who were tndicieniily connected with the ra i MKit ind W « 
one time iwn known u Ano* (Hit. 7- 62. i)j the Kuwci ate ewpLJ with 
the Artoi in A C 42a. THt Arid (Amoi) can he traced further eatt beyond 
Hfituit, where they had 1 town died Sausia: Art. A«, j. 25.1. 

*# Oi 4- 188-9,' IS. 11. t. Str. 728, Simon, 27 B=*tk, It. *0. 237, 
Hit J 49, 5JH, A. Per, s»j. fr. 404, D.S. 2, 22. Thu Knk» wee 
nimitiain deotigid u the Htttneric Kuxu* (E. J&. 3 kIi. AM) bur 
iwwding in Cliiloehonw (FHC. 4, b+SJ he was the eponym of * ’Phrygian' 
village or <lan, Priam'* mother if given in one nnien as Ptakia f :\pU- 3. 1 z. 
t), which was a PcJaagiati wd’eaum (p. 17I> 

' “ E. Her, 3, Vetg. A- 7. po, to. 705. 

*» D.S. 2, 2a. To. Ant. 24-THC, 4. jyo. 

** Kretschmer EGGS jay. H St. fl. 'Itppef. Head tea. 
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came from iht Trojan Larisa—wet* grandsons of Tcuramos. 11 
The Thessalian Larira had once been ruled by a Pdasgian 
king named Tcucamidas or Teuiamias.** And Priam's own 
name (PrLunos) belongs to the same class. All this hangs ti>- 
gether. If the Kisrioi were Pelagian, we look for their original 
home in the Caucasus j'p* I 7 j); and there we find a stEtlcinent 
called Ki$sa^» the modem Kissch, on the coast between 
Trcbtzond and Baturru And if their two branches migrated in 
coiimry directions, that explains the myth of Tithonott which 
die western branch brought into the /Egmu Trdionos was 
carried oif by the Dawn,** Were these Krisioj of Troy and 
Macedonia the Pelagians who, as suggested in Chapter V 
(p. igi\ introduced the culture cliarscierised by 'Minyan 
ware 1 ? I liave little doubt that this and other questions afleatng 
the PeLasgum immigrotiQn could be answered by fun her 
analysis of the literary data, mythographical and topographical; 
but for the moment I am merely concerned to insist that 
Athena was a goddess of die Pefasgoi. 

Kckrops is described as a 'son of the soil** that is, a Pelasgtan 
aborigine, His body ended in a snake's tail.** He had three 
daughters—Agianros or Agraulos, Hcrse, and Pandrwosc The 
etymology of dir first is. not dear, but Hcrsc, the *dcw\ and 
Pandra-os* 'all-dewy'* emanate from the cult of die sacred 
olive that grew in the Pandrosdon adjoining die temple of 
Athena Polus.™ Once* when Athena visired Hcpluisros in his 
lotge to ask him to manufacture some weapons for her, die 
firt-god assaulted her, and in the struggle his semen fell on to 
her Jeg. The disgusted goddess took a piece of wool (trim) and 

** IL i, 840-^, Set. 610; LeifT 198-21 

■* ApLi a. 4, 4. The origtcul mme of TiucphraKa., a tmitt of 
w r i? Tyitmms. witith Atisifitir pcfmadfti him to change befa nv it wi* 
so ugly: Sir, 6iJL 

* T Air, fnJ + 26. 3 , According to Hrrzfdd z, K&™: is derived from 

Akkadian Kalif, ef. Str, 52a Kum&a from Anpuic $ut dd (tnod. 

JI of which “preHjppstee genuine £41* frara which the true pEmal 
w<fuU be Kiuip, artes te d by Gk, Kir™, 1 

» Horn. g T 218, 

** Apld. 14, t; Rosdw LGRM 1019; fig. 35. 

10 Aphl. 3. 14, i w Pam. 1. Jk 8. 1, 27, 2 + Sacrifices weie afFrrrd 10 

ParuitcEos and Athena by the Ifi f-U [G. z. 481, 
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wiped it oil on to the ground [fhih&n). From it sprang the snake- 
child ErichchonioSfc whom Athene entrusted to die daughters 
of Kekrops (p. z22). fl Tliis story, in the form in which wr 
have it, is a singularly clumsy concession to the bier Athenian 
doctrine chat their goddess was a virgin- The need for in¬ 
venting it could scarcely have arisen unless the xwo deities had 


FIG. J5- illhtUj EHtfr Adiitt &f2 Kthtpl; Atlif rj^iif 


once been united in $ome form of sacred marriage- The real 
mother of the snake^child was ihe snake-goddess. And rhis 
goddess* like the Minoan. was associated with a sacred oIive T 
tended by the daughters of the royal house* Her cult was 
mamadal 

Two important events were signed to die reign of Kekrops* 
One was the institution of matrimony (p* 142). The other was a 
dispute between Athena and Poseidon for die possession of the 
Acropolis* While Athena was planting her sacred olive in the 
P^ndroseiofti Poseidon produced with a blow of his trident 


li ApUi 3. 14* &. 
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the iicred wcU in the predicts of the Erechtheion. Kekr&ps 
was asked to arbitrate, and gave his verdict for Athena.* 1 
Similar stories, always with Poseidon as one of the contestants, 
were current at Troizen, Argos, and Corinth. He disputed 
the possession of Troiaen with Athena, and eventually agreed 
to share it.** He was opposed at Argos by Hera, who defeated 



fIG« Atlmt W th ffif 1 Jj KA ittpr Jifir vm 


him.** Ac Corinth, where fits iwal ym Hditss. die od, 
the dry itself was awarded f 0 Helios, but Poseidon received 
the Corinthian Isthmus* where the Isthmian Games were 
founded in his honour,** In another erudition the Games were 
founded in memory of Mdikcrtcs, whose mother, Tno* was a 
daughter of Kadmos,** Mcgareus, the eponym of Megara. 
which lies on the Isthmus, was a son of Poseidon ftom On- 
chesios, near the Minyan Ordiomenos.These tradition* 
were brought from Boeoria + not necessarily by the Kadmeid or 
Mmy.ii, but by people who had been in contact with diem* 

Hdc. 8 , 55 a Aptd* *, 14 . 1 # The weJJ. which lay nvtfrfc the building 
aoJ wrb pokiMy in amndai ciscem, it said to have contained sea-water 
(Pans, 1, z& 5), It may be atmpoetd with die Babylonian tpu (S P H. 
LangdetL In CAH r >9^ S. Sadiit fi) 2nd the or in 

ihn 3 ipi* of the modem Greek chmreh: thb b a nmill subterranean phdru 
into which w ihrown water rlut ky been teed for baptism and other abliujom, 
i.e, the ‘ Anfomadlt |o)_ 

Pain. 2. je. £. ** Pans, z. if. 5, 2, n* 4* 

2, t.6, ** Apld, j t 4. 3. 

a ■■ T 9 - Si Apld 3, 1 J. &. Ilic Homeric Nits, assigned r® the 

Boieioi (/J. «■„ ?oF} ts perhipi Nhati, rite port of Megan: Allen HCS 57, 
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In Thessaly we have sue Poseidon as the ancestor god of the 
Tyroidai (p, 191). and still further north he had an ancient 
cult at Petra, near the mouth of the Penrtos (p- 201}.* 9 

Poseidon came from the north- Who brought him to Attica 
and the Pcloponnese? Not the Tynjidai, who did not reach 
Attica till after die Dorian conquest. Nor the Boiotoi, who 
also claimed descent from him, because, though they penetrated 
to the PdoponneSe, they have left no trace in Attica. There 
remain the Lapidiai, whose presence is recorded in Anita. 
Corimhia. and the northern Petoponnese.* 1 The Attic 
Petti dioidai were Lapithai, and Peiri chocs was the companion 
of Theseus, the Athenian national hero. This saga, in its 
present form# is probably no older than the latter part of the 
sixth century, when the figure of Theseus was elaborated by 
Athenian nationalism as a counterpart to the Dorian Hankies." 
Before that he Had been a local licro of Marathon, where the 
Pemtholdai belonged, and in the tf'ii we meet him as a 
ccmrjdc-i n-arms of Petn t hoos and Ksitwus in Thessaly. * 1 In 
cnein he was a Thessalian Lapiih. his solves cur problem, 
because Theseus was intimately associated, not only w-trh 
Poseidon, whom Pindar and Euripides describe as his father, 
but with Troizen and the Isthmus.* 1 
Pfr F* 4 ~ 

*■ Augtin of Eli* aa d the Homme chief* of die Epttoi (iJ* l- 61,5-14) 
wee* La-pitlui; D* S. 4. 69, Ptm, 5* 1. 1 i* 

19 Toepffer TP 30-46* P* WcmSdoer in Rom bff LGRM %. 1761. 
Hmif S45. Sdbe&U 65-7. 

n E. HiU , jl- 7 t Hdr. g, 7). 37, It. 1, *64^8, Ha Sr. 17&- 

jj. The Phil-tUki of Bziurori fp. 111) had Lapith j» nnetroeni- The 
mother of Philifco was 2 daughter of [he Lapirh Kcrcno* (Sr. B. <w&Z*n; m 
eponjrm of Koronm m Thnsdj (Sc. B. there m» 

Konrada* die inodrrn Knrtmi* hot Bnurtm (Sr, B- hr.)* Among the persoml 
nun^ tsnrtn.1 in dii* clan were KypAeSo-s (Hdt+ 6 , nr p- IOIJ 
TheMlas (Ftit f/r T ig). Hi* latter also occur* among ihc Fetststradil^ 
who miy have tot it by intcnnitruge, because Feists its t® ope twro 
PhiUidd (PIll JoL |o]l 

t* Pi + fe. 14^, fL Wip< 887, 1167-9 ^ *6- 33 - 6 - The Sth of the 

month was aatq to Theseus and Fosetdom Flu. Ths. 16, ProcL 
Her Qfi 703 . Thrsras way bom ac Troizen ind cleaned die ladimus of 
highwaymen: ApEA 1. 6. f* 5, 1. One of dir z*dy kings of Ccurmih tu 

Marathon fPzuL 2 . I. 1)—xnothet Lapith connection: ind further, ■* 
Lapidi origin may be assigned to the religious confederacy known m the 
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Poseidon lias two further links with the Lipithar, in¬ 
dependent of Theseus and bearing directly on the point at 
issue. The for comes from Corinth* Patidaia p a Corinthian 
colony on thr Macedonian coast* bears his name, which was 
presumably chosen by its founder, a so*1 of the tyrant Penan- 
dros, T * Penandros was the son and successor of Kypsclos* w hose 
story was cold in Chapter V (p- 201). And KypseloS be¬ 
longed to due Lapith clan of the Kaineidai, who had settled 
near Corinth at Pem^* It may be inferred that they had come 
from the Thessalian Pctra p the seat of Poseidon Petraios. The 
Corinthian Petra cannot be precisely located r but, if it was 
east of the city, wlicrc the main part of Corinthia by. it was 
on the Isthmus. Poseidon's intrusion at Corimh is thus ex¬ 
plained. He was brought there by a branch of the Lapithai* 

In rhe Erechdieicm, which had belonged originally to 
Athem (p. 1 i6) p there was an altar of Poseidon Ercdirheus, 
symbolising due fusion of die old snake hero with the new god. 
Beside it was an altar of Bouces t and the walls were adorned 
with portraits of Boutadai who had served there as priests,** 
Routes was a son of Poseidon (p + 126). and he had a daughter, 
Hippodamcia F wliose wadding with Peinrhoos was the oc¬ 
casion of the celebrated fight between the Centaurs and dir 
Lapithai. 1 * These Bouudai were anodier branch of due 
Lapithai- 

Tn Chapter V it w as suggested that the Lapithai were one 
of the peoples that brought Greek speech into prehistoric 
Thessaly (p. 197), Now, the Bomadii were the cream of 

League of Kaknrk In ™rre- ws^ tHr temyk uf IWsiLm on she island of 
dm name, which belonged. to Tmiacn {£ph 59} ami its tuber members were 

Hermiont, Epidzurot* Nauplij. PfaaiaL Aigma h Allied and riie Mtnyan 
OrdiQEfttwB: Set. 374- Hence the ^uctity oi the number ft? Its Bccornn arwl 
Thessalian mtmemnm appear dw in the ttaffifal tha; the island hid time 
been ciUed Andiedon or ffjaip&B Arist, *f* PIil It 295^ cf, ft 2- 508* 
734, Poseidon h laid to have taken the bland in cadunge f« Ddol From 
Lcto « Apollo; I-pk 59, Pans. 2. 33. z. This hanronira with die tradiuon 
of Oman settlement* it Teoreu and Epidaum* {p. 170J. 

tM Nic. Daitii 60. 

tA Hdr, 5. 92P- 

71 Pam, t. 26. 5, PltL M. 841-3. 

? *D.S, 4. 70, H. 1. 263 sek V* Osf. ir, 295-309. P™ 5 - lQ - 4 A F^ 

Efit. 1. 2f . 
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the Athenian ari$toctacy—clannish, old-fashioned, and re¬ 
actionary (p- loS). The delation of Theseus to the status of 
national hero may well have been due to them. Earlier in their 
career they had captured the cult of Athena Polias, which, in 
the conditions of arisrocracic rule, implies vimtal control of 
die city. If the Athenians were 'heUenbcct PdUsgof fp. i 7 &)> 
die Boutadai must have had a hand in heUcnising them* Tlie 
view that they came of a Greek-speaking Stock is thus in¬ 
trinsically probable. 

When ihe Lapithai first settled in Attica, they* were sur¬ 
rounded by alien Pelasgpi, whose culture they assimilated and 
adapted* But old memories died hard. They went kept alive 
for generations by die struggle for the land- The aristocrats 
Were as proud of then: non-A trie ancestry as they were con¬ 
temptuous of the common people* the natives, mere 'sons of 
the sod 1 * The result was that the democratic movement cook 
the form of a resurgence of these 'sons of die soil'* who* as 
Muuro has well said* boldly proclaimed their humble origin 
i? 'a demottaric slogan* and 'a protest against the dominance 
of an alien ndbIlfrjr* TT 


the shrine of Ercchdieus* the Bouiadai 



proceeded to affiliate their dan ancestor u> the native dynasty 
(p. I z 6 \ Hetndotus, our earliest authority for the dispute 
between Poseidon and Athena, QCtfttUy refrains from expres¬ 
sing an opinion on die merits of die case, but ApoUodocos sap 
definitely dut Poseidon was the first comer and that Athena 
only succeeded by the fake testimony of KekropsA* This 'son 
of the soil"* then* was a perjurer. Such were the little tricks by 
which this lordly family legitimised its post* 

But what of our Pelasgiin Athena? She has been forced to 
cornc to terms. She is still mistress of the Acropolis, but only 
at a price. What thar price was can be ascertained from another 
vend™ of the story* In this version the dispute is seeded by a 
democratic vote of the Athenian people — more democratic, in 
fact, dun any taken under the democracy. In the reign of 
Kekrops, we are tuH women as well as men had the right to 
voce in the assembly. When the present dispute was sub- 
mi rad ro them, the men voted for Poseidon* the women For 


TT Munro l td. T * Hdr. S. Apfd. 3. i^_ u 
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Athena, and the women got a majority of one. The goddess 
was thus confirmed in possession* but the men retaliated- They 
excluded the women for ever from die assembly + denied them 
the rule of Athenians; and prohibited the practice of naming 
children after the mother.** The women of this story are the 
matriarchal Peksgoi, the men are the patriarchal immigrants. 
Hie conflict of cults coincides with the introduction of patri- 
lineal succession, the dh&wchisem±nE of die women, and the 
transition from group-marriage to monogamy. The myth ex¬ 
presses as clearly is a myth can die unity of all human rela¬ 
tionship-economic, political* social, sexual - 

Changes so far-reaching must have taken a long rime. Their 
effect on Athena must have been equal !v gradual. It cannot be 
followed in detail, but we are ad acquainted with die final out¬ 
come. With her serpent and sacred olive, and her git l priestesses 
named after die dew, who carry her *&fi 1 underground and 
play ball in her honour, the prehistoric Athena is hardly 
distinguishable from the Miitoan motlwr-goddess* whom we 
see on signets and descending to her votaries as tiny 

dance among the lilies, pluck her fruit, and tw ine her $£tpcitf£ 
in their hair. These features were loO deep to be eradicated, 
but they were overlaid and reinterpreted. She had never been 
married, because in Pdasgian rimes there lud been no mar¬ 
riage, but in die new age tins is taken co mean that she prefers 
virginity.** Slie had never liad a mother, because as mother- 
goddess she was herself die embodiment of motherhood* hue 
now she becomes the favourite daughter of Zeus die Father, 
from whose head she sprang fully armed. 11 She remains a 
patron of weaving, pottery, and die arts,** but in addition and 
above all she becomes a goddess of mamal valour, forensic 
eloquence, and seasoned, temperate judgment—the ideals of 
the democracy.* 1 Her new official aspect appears in all its 
forbidding splendour in the colossal gold and ivory statue 

71 Van. Aug* CD, iS, 9: 1st p. 142. 

** A .£* 740, 

at Ha ff. 919 k-m: fig. 57. 

11 Ham. JJ* 5. 7-15, c£ Ji 390, Ol 7. 110—1, 20, 72l Hsncc Iwt 
lidtr Erjinc: Pam. 1. 24. 3, 3. ij< &. 32r 4+ 9. a#. Si 

*1 G, Thorum 1 AO 1 . 56. 
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erected by Pheidias in die Parthenon—'a handsome virgin, 
rail, bright-eyed, wrapped in the a*gis, robed to the ankles, a 
crested helmet on hef head, a spear in her hand, and a shield 
at her feet*,* 4 As divine president of tile patriarchal state, she 
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has became as masculine as her sea, determined by her origin, 
permits. It only remains to add chat beneath the shield at her 
feet there by curled tip unobtrusively a little snake— 
Ertdithonios,** 

44 Mm, Tjt. 14. 6. 


** Pam. l, 24. 7, l iyg. Av. 2. 1 j» 
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J. Tif Zphtsi an Artemi f 

The cult of Arrtmis at Ephtsos was already ancient when the 
Ionia ns settled there,** If. as is believed, it goes back to the 
Hittites, it must beat least as old as die thirteenth century.** 
No other Greek cult reveals quite such an unbroken history. 
For wliat follows 1 am indebted to Picard, who lias reconstructed 
it from the Hiriitt period down to the days when Demetrius 
made a fortune out of his devotion to Diana of the Ephesians.** 
It was addressed originally ro Leto. She was represented by a 
wooden image, said to have been found in die swamps 
of the Kaystros, ** which was hung on a sacred tree. 

The earliest shrine was simply a courtyard surrounding 
the tree, beneath which stood a small altar,** This 
was a cult of exactly the same type as those depicted 
on the Minoan gems (pp, 251-3). In the early 
archaic period this simple structure expanded into j 
characteristic Greek remple—a bouse for the goddess 
and her statue.* 1 The temple was reconstructed 
several rimes until it became one of the largest in 
the Greek world, served by a populous and highly- 
organised community of priests and priestesses.*®The 
annua! festival fell in spring and lasted a month** 1 
It opened with public sacrifices and dances, which 
were followed by athletic contests, 1 * These differed 
from others of the same nature— die Olympic Gam** , 
for example—m that as late as ilw sixth century Intau 
women were permitted to watch them without rnwnt 
restriction.** The winners were enrolled in a sacred £ f 4rse * 
college, »• The general character of the Ephesian goddess b 
thus delineated by Picard: 

*1 Pam, 7. j. 6. *T Lethaby ETA. m Asij jg. 24-7. 

*» Picard EC j ',-4. ** li. 18-9. *r f*. 20-,, w & 28, 

11 QC, 2954 * The mcndi was Artriiimun, which Pkard jaS equaca with 
ihe Attic ThaigttjoTi, hut it tmy hi ft been tlsc Attic MouDydiiu^ like 
ihe DcLin Arrctniwoii and Rligdun Araniiuo.*; SIC. g74 el 5. 

M Pinrd £C 332, 

15 Th. J* io 4 - fa At Obmpu the naif wu that girl* migSiF ivjtiA ths 
■CisniEs bur not nurrinj tt’OEtitu (Paul. 5. 6, ^Ji excepting the, pritficii of 
DfjitetTT dutnpFt (Pjul ti. 20. »< H&iiA EC 340. 
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T hz whole realm of taxon belonged to iler. She Raided en u the spring 
bios 10015 and the fcrtiliAacicn of ihe soil, Shf reigned over die cJctiienQi 
ruled die all and waters, She guvefmd the life of beu^ tuning dft wild 
nnrv ar J proEtail^f the tame. Bp tunti 1 liinffwieli and a dealer of Li/Jtji, 
healer of Etokness and ^oddeii of lreaJil!i+ she was also the guide of wula on 

In addition, and in defiance of 
the Homeric poems, which por¬ 
trayed her as a virgin huntress 
who abjured male company, she 
remained to the last a helper 
of women in childbirth, "■ 

The sacred tree marked the 
spot where she was bom, Leto 
had leant against it when the 
birth^pangs came upon her."* 
This was the kernel of the cult. 
Among the temple remains have 
been found several statuettes of 
the iouTMrcphw type—a woman 
nursing an infant. The oldest 
of them represent simply a 
mother and child—L ceo and 
Artemis, But in some of the 
later specimens there are two 
children, 1 a * The infan r daughter 
has been joined by an infant 
son. Artemis eventually took her 
mother s place, but the Ephesian 
Apollo never grew up. 

Some twemy miles north of 
Ephrsos* near Kotophon, Apollo had a sacred grove Called Klaras* 
On this site too the original cult had been addressed to the 
mother, Leto, and here again she gave birth to a child, but in 

IT Picard EC 177- m ApuL Jtfcf. it, a. ft Tac+ Aan+ f. £ r. 
i«a Pkaxd EC 455~6. 479-81. For ocher eumpb of the W tif foi rt 
xype see Hansen 69 (Thessalian U, 'a woman seated on 1 four-legged 
Hod ho Wing a baby in ha- amu',, Nilsson MMR 261 (Myreneaot from 
AigEbi* 'four idjjL of a wtmuji with a child and one with two children 1 }, 
Lite ocher {goddesses, Anemii was worshipped m Kjouiatroplun: Famell 
CGS l- $ 77 . 


chfic journey beyond! the grave," 7 
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litis case tc was a son, who eventually became supreme.**' 
Why was she succeeded at Ephrsos by the daughter, at Kiaros 
by the son? Tile answer is given by Picard: 

In grnoi] Klaras hu mm e rtujtitie dun Bphrsos to die Eis* mad isj 
traditions, „ . , A god like Apollo* rlw cdesrul mScr of a ptmidui society, 
would mcuxaJEy rtc^icc □ more favourable reception ac Koloptrau 1 ** 

The Ephesian Artemis preserved her matriarchal character. 
She had many oriental features, but these were not simply due 
to oriental influences, 10 * Rather, in admitting those influences 
she remained true to her origin. Founded by the Hitrites at the 
height of their power, her cult was already, when the Greeks 
wrested it from the Cariartj and Lrlegcj, proof against any 
radical alteration. But, though unable to patriarchalise the cult 
itself, the Greeks did introduce one innovation which politic¬ 
ally was decisive. Tile sacred colleges included priestesses as 
well as priests, hut there was a rule Thai no woman might 
enter die inner shrine on pain of death. 14 * The central adminis¬ 
tration was thus secured under male control. When we re¬ 
member that these Greeks married Gatian women fp, 169), the 
significance of this rule becomes apparent, and its peremptory 
character is a tribute to the tenacity of the matriarchal 
tradition. 

The temple of Artemis Onhia at Sparta stood in the marshes 
of the Eurotas. Excavations luve brought to light a number 
of female figurines. 311 Tile image was said ro have been dis¬ 
covered in bed ol withies, and die goddess was named 
hygodesma, withy-bound’.*«» The parallel with the image ac 
Ephesus is so dear as to suggest that the Spartan Artemis was 
an offshoot of the Ephesian. The earliest inhabitants of Sparta, 
we remember, were Ldcges (p. 17a). It was at this shrine 

1331 Picard EC 455-6. i« U. 457. 

' ** That»-« in soon casts the immediate cause, » when the Magi secured 
1 P^* 5 * ® die «dt after the Persian conquest,* Plaid EC 1 jo. 

1<fl 4- 4* Similarly, It was a capital offence fur mimed women to 

he present at the Olympian Games: Pius.6.7, It appear* dm 3 non-Greek 
element survived *n me Ephesian cult, for Aristophanes speak* of the vpidn; 
"ondiippcd there by Lydian girl*; At, iVa, 590-600. 

'** Dawkins 145-62. 

Paul t . Ifi )t. Another mitiian was that Orestes houafti it back from 
Tautis: Paul. J, 16. 17, 
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that the Spartan boys, when they came of age, were subjected 
to that ordeal of flagellatio n which lias made their national 
name a byword of austerity, The ceremony was a test of en¬ 
durance or trial of strength—a typical form of tribal initiation 
(p, 48). In one feature only was it abnormal. The Ixjys were 
scourged in the presence of the priestess, who held the sacred 



ltd. 40. Antetli Oft hi*.- ivtyyfrcnt Spirtj 


inuge in her arms.*® 1 An invariable rule of pnmirive ini ci it ion, 
enforced by the severest sanctions, is the rigid exclusion of 
the other sex. The Spanan ordeal had therefore been modified 
in this vital particular. The presence of a priestess at a rite 
performed by priests means, as we liave learnt from die Khasis 
fp. 154}, that the priestess had once officiated. We have also 
learnt that the with)- ■' Jjgw) was one of the plants used foe tile 
sake of its supposed effect on menstruation fp. Zl8). An ordeal 
of flagellation described as very similar to the Spartan sur¬ 
vived at Alca in Arcadia, and there it was performed on 

*»t Rjaa. j, 16 , I I . 
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women,*** The scourging of the Spartan boys was font under 
the eves of the priestess because it was derived from a rite in 
which the novices had been girls and the priestess the 
officiant.™* 

None of the remains on tills site antedate the Dorian con¬ 
quest. This means that die cult was established there by the 
Dorian settlers, but not that it tvsj indigenous to them, it has 
always been the concern of conquering peoples to consolidate 
their position by adopting the nuts of the conquered. And as a 
matter of Fact we know where the Spartan Artemis had come 
from. Her site at Sparta was called Limnaion fl fane 'marsh';, 
and the cult iud been so named after tile village of Limnai 
on the Messenian frontier, where there was a shrine of Artemis 
Limnatis, goddess 'of the marshes'.* 1 * 

Hie meaning of the title Orthia or Ortliosia—ir occurs in 
both forms—is unknown. Ail we can say is rhar Orthia was a 
village in Elis, Orrhosia a village in Caria.* 11 It was not 
peculiar to Sparta. There are nine recorded cults of Artemis 
Orthia (Orthosis), all of which except two arc in the Peicpon- 
rtese. 11 * Further, from whar fas just been said it is clear char 
Artemis Orrhia and Artemis Limnatis were virtualiy the same 
goddess. There are seven cults of Artemis Limnatis (Limnaijt), 
all of them in the Pdoponnesc. 11 * To these may be added 
Artemis Stympfulb at the Arcadian lake of that name, and 
Artemis Alpheaia at Letrinoi (p. il j), which clearly belong to 

141 ^ aMS - ®" -*3’ ** Ji* »mr culta a * Demeter, perhaps die Thesmophotis, 
die women whipped each other with a plane ailed efeannv (H«h, 

Hie underlying motive of these (lagefflrtHSm u dea from i Nandi rise 
of tnitufran, in which the novices are beaten with itinginz-ncrtirs on the 
genitals: Hdlii NLF $4. 

* ** The Arxemij of nor Athens was also connected with 

initiation; the Field race and processions in her honour IQ, i. 467-71, 

u< St *- Pam. j. lb, 7, 4- 4. s, 4. ji, 3, Tac. drat. 4. 41. 

Ill Paiu. y. t£. Scf. fiyo, 

*>* Pi. O. j, 54 stft,, <£ Paul. 5. 16. 6, H«fr. *Optta (Elis, Arcadia), 
Pam. 2. 24, 5 (Ml Lykone near Argos'), Famd! CGS i. 57a (EpiJitittn;, 
CfC. 1064 (Megan). Pi, O, 3. 54 *eh. fAthens), Hit, 4.67, a 

'* ^ ax f L 7* itf. 7-Si(Pan^i; F S. 5. ir (Tcg«) F 4. )i> 5 

?■ 2J. io{Epidiuim Unara), j. 14. i, (Spam. fL *f maker- 
P^®)* Id the EJsc-niencwTKtl ruk ihz waa a Isa ailed Artemi* Lsora, 43 at 
TeiirJvBiie {Pirn. ), ij. 4^. 
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rhe same class.*** There was another Artemis Alphcaia at 
Olympia, ai! Again, this goddess "of the marshes* cannot have 
b«n very different from Artemis Agnoten* the goddess f o£ die 
wild'. Tilts title ocoirv at nine sites, of which five are in die 
Peioponncse. 111 Thus, otic of twenty-four centres of Orthia- 
Limnaris-AgroterB no less rhan eighteen are in die Pdopun- 
rtese. Of the remainder, two Were at Athens; anadier at 
Byzantium, a colony from Mcgara; two more an Arremlsicn 
(Euhota) and Pharugortta, both Ionian colonies* and the sixth 
in Akamania. These cults were characteristically Pelopon¬ 
nesian p and that harrnqmso with the view chat they had been 
introduced from Anatolia by Canans or LelegeS* 1 * 1 
Outside the Pdopounesc Artemis was worshipped chiefly in 
Baron a. Bur her Becotian Dries were different. Ac CJiaimncia 
she was Soodina„ "saviour from htrrhpatt^t r -ua at Tliisbe die 
was Soodma and Soteux c sai-iour\ 11 * Tire latter recurs at 
Mcgara* Truizen. and in l tconia and the southern Cyclades. 13 * 
At Cfmimrieia< Thishc, Thespiai, and Ordiomcnos we also find 
an Artcm h Eikuhyia.iu From this we may conclude that in 
Boeotia the Garun goddess of childbirth merged with die 
Minoam 

tn Thessaly we meet Artemis Sot dm at Magnesia. bur the 
tyyica:! Thessalian form of che goddess was Enoeba, ‘of the 
ii* Pjih. B, 23. 7 * $. iz . 2 f. 
iti PjifL 5. 14, 6i Scr, 143. 

liJ X. HriL 4. 1 30 (Laconic). 5. i?. S (Glpmpjj), 2. iq. 1 Ens- 
dain^, 1. 41. * CMepsn}, 7. 16. j (A%eka) t u 19, * toiling 

A AN 2-u .Eul-aiar, <n;p. Ept*. f>. c. :n (Akznmau'r, ClC* 2.1 17 
(PbaugoreLi), 

117 In some sues fitiin Qcjj. In incil pbif'i she wa idcmiEcd dilt 
the Cretan £p. 355)1 Pauls. 3, 14 2 (Spiro), lo. 

5*. 5 (PhakisJij E, Hip, 145, r 130 fTawaj), Hgmollt 23 (Ddtcs), 

11(1 ShdsiTKidLt i 1 it pL-hgw 557. faroell CGS ?. 5^6. Thraughout Bccnru 
^aa nwhipped *r rrurriage under the tvfl? Eukleta: PEu. Arie, jo. 

139 Piiu. 1. 40, u u 24- 4- ^ 31. !. J. 22, la. OC. *481, Lrgr=nd 

93. Alsa at Pellme* McgibpgJis* PbigalD, ^r.d Athtm; Paua. 7, 27. j, 
3 . IQ. IQ, 8. 39. 5 h Ffmcii CGS 2- 586, 

14i 3 59^p CGS 2 * f 6 £. Schmidt 229 . Litudio*- 357 * In 

rhi* fwm shr w:t with Arorois Lormuis Phi, M. 65^1. cf. 

CfC, 3562. A, 684-5. 
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cmsawaysV** 3 local form of Artemi s-Hekate* related perhaps 
to the Thracian Brimo and Bcndk^ 111 Nowhere in Thessaly do 
wc End Orthia or Limnatis or Agrmcr.i. Thus die northward 
extension of iliese titles coincides with the limits of the Carian 
domain fpp. 170-1),, 


4, Jie BriiurmiJin Artmii 

Wt have now to track this virgin him tress into one of the 
darkest corners of Greek religion. 

The progenitor of the Atcadinns was xArkas, the 'bear-man 1 
\Jrtm\ Shortly before his birch his mother* a companion of 
Artemis* had been changed mm a bear. 1 * 1 Her name was 
Kallisto* McgistOp or Themis to. These wore properly ticks of 
Artemis herself. *=* At Branrom on the Attic coast, was a temple 
of Artemis Rr.uiroMia. Here, before marriage, die girls, dad 
in saffron, performed a hear dance , tT * Another incident in the 
festival was the sacrifice of a goal. Once- upon a time:, after 
killing a bear, the people Iiad been afflicted by the goddess 
with a plague, and in the hope of appeasing her one of rhem 
sacrificed to her a goat which he had dressed up in his 
daiie htcr H 5 clothes* 117 

The Arcadian myth* the expectant mother aimed into 2 
beafj is explained by the Attic rimab the bear dance of in- 
tending brides* But in the ritual there are two details not 
Covered by tile myth—the sacrifice of a goat and the pretended 
sacrifice of a girl. The goat, we may suppose* was a substitute 
for a bear. This would imply char the ritual was derived from 
an earlier period* or from a foreign country, in which bears 
were easier to come by dun they were in historical Attica. 
But what about the girl? We ftave heard already the story of the 
Athenian children molested by Lcmman Pclasgoi (p. 175)* 
1S * SdJiIin 54. 71, 107, Aim. Jjpft. Gr. p. 

* M Head 307-®* Irjic. 117^-SOj Hash. Bw&fc, App, BC. 4 iof, EL & 104S. 

Apy. 3. flu 2* Pau*. 1. ij. i,S. j. t-7* Eraw Ctf, i, Hyg. F. 155* 
176-7, Similar racemic mrrb 4mdud m the birth of ApoLk» tjh’. 

tB1 MulUs PMW 7 J-6. Fwral* CGS a. 435. She wa* worshipped Li 
Killinc at Athens and Tnlplmwii Paua, 1. 29. 2, S„ 3 j r fl. 

Ar. iw 645 vdc* I Cup. io-mhMt 

HsAl &paupuvfa EuSL, ai Jj ! . J J | T Suid, *iii 0 apAc dm. 
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in another tradition the PeLisgot ate accused of raiding the 
coast at Braumn,, kidnapping Attic garh, and shipping them to 
Lemnos. 111 What did they want with them there? The people 
of Lemnos, we are cold, worshipped a ‘great goddess', to whom 
girls were inundated. ltfl Murder will our. 

Wtten die ilcct of -i thousand ships assembled ar Aulis, it 
was held up by Storms, which the prophet interpreted to mean 
that Artemis wus angty and could unly be placated by sacri¬ 
ficing the king T s dattglturr, So Agamemnon prepared to 
slaughter Iphigeneia, who was dad in saffron, but u thr last 
minute she was spirited away and replaced at the aJtar by a 
hind or a bull gr a hear- 1 ” She was carried overseas to Tauris, 
the Crimea, whose king, named Thoas* was in the habit of 
sacrificing to Artemis every stranger that landed on his shores. 
There she became the priestess of the goddess. Many years 
afterwards her brother, Orestes, arrived, in exile for the 
murder of his mother The king I landed him over for sacri¬ 
fice, bur, discovering his identity. Iphigeneia disguised Iiim 
in die sacred vestments of the goddess md on the pretext of 
taking die image down to the %ca to wash it embarked with 
him on his ship and sailed safe home, 1 * 1 Let us return 10 
Lemnos. When the Lemnian wtimed murdered their menfolk* 
HypsipyJe spared tier father p. i 75). His name was Thcas, 
She rescued him by dressing him in the vestments of Dionysus 
and conveying him co the shore. There rhey rook ship and 
sailed away to Tmris, where he became king;** 1 
The history of tliis hear-goddess is now plain. She belonged 
to the Pcbsgoh who brought her to Arcadia from Attica* to 
Attica from Lemnos, and ultimately from die far shores of die 
Black Sea. Tliat bring so. she must Jiave reached the A-gean by 

M Hdc. 4. 145* Pill M JL^7j r !L I. 554 *cb, A. 

15J Sc. B. Pirnr. Hsdi. 

J1 » PtocL C£r P i* z^Kinkd 19. A. ,-^.145, E Li $7-38,458^60, 
1541-69, Apld. Epit. 4 z ;-j F Lye, 186 
lJU IL IT 2B-41. Hdt* 4- toj. 1, AphLr/tfr 5, : j + According eb EuripkLi 
ihe image was brsught from Tniuni m Athens and rtmovtd fresn ihm m Haiii 
iv:ir ariiBocn: E. IX- 89—91, 14.16-67, c£ Paitk 1, 23. 7. In other vers j'imw 
ic a taken to Lsodikcu {CippidsicuJ or Sousa; Fsujl, 4 16. 6, 8. 45. 4 AU 
dstie v£dn*5 ire in keeping with the disc tlic myth vru PtUsgiaiL 
*” Hjg. F 15. *£. 120. 
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way of die Prepends. This Was one of the discriccs in width 
Peksgian speech survived (p, E 70 « *“I here we find a Bear 
Mountain—the bill on which Kyzikos was built. 1,1 The 
Caucasian origin of the Peksgoi is thus confirmed, and other 
soaps of ev idence now fall into place. The Kaukones. whom 
we traced in Elk, die Tread. and Paphlagonia (p. 171), bear 
the Caucasian name; and in Chios, also occupied by Pelasgoi, 
there was 3 viikgs Kaukasa with a cult of Artemis Kaukasis— 
the Caucasian Artemis. 1 * 4 

The bear dance of Ikauroti was the initiation rue of a bear 
clan in which one of the novices* incarnating die tot nan, was 
put to death- Human sacrifice at initiation occurs Spotadicilly 
in modem mhcsJ 1# But the same goddess had Other sacred 
animals beside the bear. One of these was chc bull, after which 
she was named Taiiro or Tauropolos. This title occurs in 
Attica, Lemnos, md Cappadocia, 1 ** and of course it is implied 
in the name of Tauris itself* her original home. 

If rhe Artemis of Branron was Pehsghn, we must consider 
in what relationship she stood to Athena, We look foe some 
point of contact between rhe two cults. It rums up at Troy* 
Those Locnan girls who were sent to serve the Trojan Athena 
fp, 259) had first of all to undergo an ordeaL They were made 
to run for their lives. Tf they managed to reach the sanctuary 
without being caught, they became priestesses; if noc, they 
were sacrificed to Achrm, 1 ®* Again we recognise die great 
goddess' of Lemnos. 

It appears* then, that, while rhe main body of Peksgoi came 
overland by Macedonia and Thessaly, another group, smaller 
and perhaps ktcr. reached Central Greece by sea from Lemnos 
and rhe Troad, Arhena belongs to rhe first movement, the 
bear-ancbbull-goddess to the second. Why then was rhe kcitr 
named Artemis? The identification was due presumably to the 
influence of the great goddess of Ephesos. And perliaps it was 
IM &t* | 7 S, Nic- Mt*. 6 - 3 . 

iw Hdr. 5. n- SIC. 1014. m ICn IX* s-1076, 
i»Wcko 35. 

Fjradl CGS 2. 569-70. Another of her dtfa wn Leuko- 

pkrycnc: SIC. 558. is, 561. 26, Sir, 647, Tie. >Utji t j t 62, c£ Pim* 
1. j6. 4 t j, 18. 9. Leufcophry* w ?3 an old name forTencdm: Srr 604. 

*** Lift. 1141 adl. 
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first made in the Troad* From a fragment of the Kypria a one of 
the Jose epics* we learn that, when the daughter of Chryses 
was captured in the Tread by the Achaeam, she was due m be 
sacrificed to Artemis. 1 ” Apparently this Trojan Artemis was 
only another form of the Trojan Athena, and the confusion is 
explained by the fact that in this area the Pelasgisn and Caro- 
Lelegian domains overlap- 

There were other affinities too. The Ephesian Artemis never 
Jo$t her maternal and lunar associations, 1 ” The Spartan 
Artemis had a shrine just outside the town to which male in¬ 
fants were brought by their nurses 1 « — a variant of the custom 
of showing the baby to the moon (p. The Bramonian 

Arremis was dad in vestments made from the clothes of 
women in childbed* 111 and she bore die tide Muimychia^M* 
which undoubtedly refers to rhe moo«- lta There was a town 
of this name near Athens, and here her festival fell on the six¬ 
teenth of the month t>f MotnwdiioD (Apnl-May), 1 ** implying 
that it was based sin die old monthly observance of offering 
cakes on the night after die full moon (p, 229). Artemis 
Mutmychia reappears ar Plitrai, Pygeb, Kyzikos. and Plakia— 
all within the Pelasgian domain^ 41 

The evolution of Artemis il lustra res die math that the Greek 
denies arc product* of a complex process involving the fusion 
of different cultures. This Pelagian Artemis cannot be dis¬ 
missed, any more than Athena, as non-HdJcnic* She is pre- 
Hellenic in the sense that the girls of Bnmron hid probably 
been dancing their bear dance before a word of Greek 11715 
spoken in that or other Attic villages, bur she contributed all 
the more largely fee that reason to the mature Artemis, die 
goddess who in the most renowned of all the tules of Hellas 
demanded die blood of Agamemnon 1 * daughter; and she 

iai Euat id If. k, j66. 

FicaidEG 36S. 

Adt. 1 jtp, HkK. isrplai* ¥upmvi d t£ PltL E 

111 E. IT. 1463-7* 

At. £7. 645 idh. 

141 Mtuwxfei wnu re stand far m eptbet of the nuras* u 

foe <f. p. i22 1L 114* 

*** Flu. Af, wtf- 
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comimied to be adored bi p the young women of Braurou down to 
the day when die knell rang for this maiden mother ®o sur¬ 
render her daring to die Blessed Virgin, TJie origins of Hel¬ 
lenism cannot be relegated to the limbo of an impenetrable 
past in tire Balkan highland? or the steppes of die Ukraine, 
They lie on Greek soil, just beneath die surface. 

S- Htra 

Hem deviates from type even more widely thin Athena* 
She was probably the first to shed her matriarchal character* At 
Mytew-, the royal seat of Agamemnon in the Argive plain, she 
became die national goddess of the Acha-an federation that 
bid siege 10 Troy and so was exalted at an early date as queen 
of Olympus and wife of Zeus, the celestial tuler ol the new 
patriarchal world* 

In the historical period she was wunsJiipped, especially as 
goddess of matrimony, in most pans or Greece h but her 
Argive Heraion never lost ks primacy. In the Mm Mycem, 
Argo®! and Sparta are die three cities she loves best. 1 * 4 The 
Spartan cult of Hera Argeia was introduced from Argos J** 
Tlie most northerly point ar which a shrine of here is men¬ 
tioned is Phniygai, on the Gulf of Malts, and it was founded 
by sc triers from Argalis- 141 In Eceoiu she had centres in most 
Cities, but her oldest cult in this region seems to have been 
on Mount Kidlairon at the head of the Corinthian Gulfi 14i She 
was worshipped all round die head of ibr Gulf—at Corinth. 
Hernia, and Sikvaiu 160 These territories had formed parr of the 
kingdom of Mycenae. 161 Excavation Improved that die cult at 
Hernia was denved from the Argive Hera ion, and tradition 
said the same pf her two cults at Sikyuiu 1 * 1 Her temple at 

n* E 4* jo-±. 147 Faun; J* i y S- 

Sir. 426 , She fgurci in dtc roytfi of zhz Arjgptaw s Hera Pelngts: 
ApU- 4- 9 - S. A.Et.. i, 14, 

a** W 9. 2- 7 , 9, 9, 3* 

16 * Fjmeil CGS 1* 248. 

p, 394, 

= ■ = Payne P ZZ: Paua. z. t U l-2 r PL N. 9, $o scL The king* of Sikyon 
had been of A^mfumott: Pans. 1. 6, 7, Her festival 4; Ai^itu 

wj» btroduod bj' if nitre, from Argo?. Pi. f, 8, m sek 
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Olympia, the oldest on the she, cannot be dissociated from 
die tradition that the Games were founded by the Argive 
Herakles.** 1 At Athens she is inconspicuous, and had no shrine 
on die Acropolis. In Euboia her myth and ritual are almost a 
replica of die ArgiveJ** 

If the focus of her worship on the mainland was rhe Argivc 
Heraionp it follows aimosl of necessity that she must have 
reached die Argive plain from overseas. Her oldest image in the 
Hemicm, made of pear-wood, liad been brought there from 
Tiryns. 1 ** Tiiyna was only a couple of miles from Nauplia, 
where there was a cult of Hera Pardien^r 1 **^^ Natiplia, with 
its fine natural harbour, must have been the principal port of 
call for Minoan traders* There is another good harbour ar 
Hcrmione, and lirre too nos a cult of Hera Parthenon with a 
tradition that this was where Zens and Hera landed when 
they reached Greece from Crete , lL * 

In die >Egean there is only one cenrre with any claim to 
cliallenge the Atgivc Heraiou. The warship of Hera ar Samos 
was of acknowledged antiquity, and her temple there was even 
larger than that of the Ephesian Artemis* 1 Her image was 
said to have come from Argos, bur die Samians denied this 
and insisted that she was bom under the wichy-ttet in the 
sanctuary.* 1 * Samos, like Hcfmigne* was a Oman settlement, 
and its old name had been Piirtlienia. 1 ** Thus the Samian Hera 
was related co the Hera Parrhenos of Hcrmione and Nauplia, 
while the legend of her nativity suggests contact with the 
Canan Artemis. 

There is nothing to show that Hera originated in Anatolia* 

* t5 PL Q. l<y r £ 3 - 59 . The Olympian Hot, like the Afgive, woreabridd 
Tcil (Gi W. EJdertdti 424 - 5 ); the Olympiui Hotli was fotroded by 
Hippodjmfiii, whose bones hi i been brought from Mideui (Paaa. t£r. 4 , 
6 , 20 r 7 ), ipd im probably held in the month of Fardkemw (F + M. Cora- 
f«rd in Hmisen T 230); .m-J the i-ereim Pirthenbii near Olympia (Pins, 

2 i . 7 ) cDffrrajxiniis to ihe spttug of Hot Panhfnot ar Nauplia (p, 

IM htndi CGS i. *5}- see p. zSf. * fci Pm s. 2 . 17. 5. 

kTj * | 8 . z. w* St JV ‘Efrirtav, c£ Theoc, 15 * 64 k!i. 

J “ Hdc. | H 6 o + i„ i« Pam. 7 , 4. 4 . 

ltfl Star. 637 . ImbraiQs, the i-ntam fieftrin^ put die sanmuiy, [» a Qethii 
rotne ft/C, 46 , 57-9 i5« * , related probably m die 

Pelagian ImbrcB, Imhtzmm (p. 172 n. loo). 
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and the local tradition at Hcrmione has already beckoned 11s to 
Crete. There, at Knossos itself, she was worshipped with Zeus 
in a sacred marriage, 111 which was doubtless a survival of the 
Minoan palace cuk (p + 255)- A short distance from Knossos 
is the Cave of AmimoSp where die gave birth to Eileithyia- 1 * 1 
For these reasons ivc may be Sure that Hera is descended fern 
some form or aspect of the Mmoan madier-goddess. 



The sacred marriage was one of die most widespread fea¬ 
tures of het worship. In her cult ar Plsuaiai an effigy draped as 
a bride was escorted to the top of Mount KithaironA” At 
Adieni there was an annual feast celebrating her union with 
Zeus- 114 In Eubosa the nupriali were located 011 Mount Gthe- 1 ** 
At Samos she was again represented by an effigy in bridal 
costumed« At Nauplia annua] mysarie* were enacted at the 

D r E; % 72; G. W. Hyerkin 424-5. 

?*i Pam. i. t8. 5, She to we cdsipprif as Eilridiyi'-t it Adieus and Argo* 
Rweher LGRM t. 1091, H*di. EOjtIKAk- 

*** Pant 9, 3. 3-9* 

U * Phot. iipCs y 4 H 5 . 

Mt Sl B. 

1 « Aug. CD, t+ 7* Ijci. ifljf + 1. 17- Prc-nuptLil imtcntw Hi* per- 
mnxrd in Sir™, ukJ there mu a local myth ef Zeus and Ha imrring 
in icctk: If. 14. iqfo *ck A* 
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spring in which she .bathed after marriage to renew her vir¬ 
ginity. 1 41 In this way the local Hera Pirtheiios was reconciled 
with the official wife of Zeus. At Hermionr the bridegroom 
es said to have approached her disguised as .1 cuckoo—a 
reminiscence of the bird epiphanies clmracieristic of the 
Minoan goddess. 1 * 1 

The sacred marriage was sometimes represented as a union 
of bull and cow. Tliat is die meaning o( the myth of to H who* 
as Jane Harrison and Famel I for once agreed, is Hera's double.*** 
lu was a priestess of Hera. Ii was her father whn set up the old 
par-wood image atTuyns.w* Zeus fell in Jove with her and 
forced hrr father ro drive her our of house and home into the 
waccr-mesdows of Lama. There slie was tinned into a cow and 
pur to grass under the hundred eyes of the herdsman Argt>s H 
who wort a hull's hide. Then! pursued either by Zeus or his 
jealous queen,, she wandered ail over the world, rill ar last she 
came to rhe Egyptian Delta. With a touch of his hand Zeus 
restored her to her right shape and mind, and by the same 
touch she conceived a son. Epaphos. After many generations 
Damos + a descendant of Epaphos, set sail from Egypt with 
his daughters, landed at Naupha, and settled at Argos in his 
ancestral home. tT1 

Such is die story as vCsthylus telk it* We see ai once that 
lo has something in common with the daughters of Pmito$ 
(pp + 226-8). In Egypt she was identified with Isis, whose sacred 
animal was the cow.* 7 * How old this part of the story was is tm- 
certain* but there were ocher versions in which Egypt docs not 
figure at aJL in Eubota it was said that she gave birch to 

1<J Paus. a. |S. a. 

±*s p^ju 2, j6, i-z; Kilison MMK iSj-94. Id tKr on^uul form, we 

mzy sjippeK* die was appmidifd by me melmo n mda —i myth pf 

padiwjgefieMj (p. 24 5 n_ 217, p, 2S7 a* 1 8a)« 

T< * Parnell CGS 1. 182* J-Lnrison PHW 74-8. 

1TC Apid- £. E. 5* Pates. 1. 17. 5, PIu. DaitA 10; Ruscher LGRM 3. 1754. 

1,1 A* Pt . 671-7*0, 7 * 1 “*** 81M 1 . 372-^02, 5 m. 1-iS* |Oj, pjiit 
4.35. 2* Apfd 2.1. 2. 

17 * ApltL a h i* 3. D.S. i. 24-fi* Hdt, 2. 41; see p. 379. Just ^ her 
» Egypt was ;n&utt«J by W usocrition with Tsk f io her crossing 
of die Bosporus met on j coafuiioti with the sow cult of N + W + Anatolia : 
Arr. fr. jj. 
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Epaphos in a cave on the shore near Karpt***.** 1 The pre¬ 
historic inhabitants of Euboia were the Abantes, who settled 
there under die leadership of Abas, an early king of Argos. » 7 * 
The name of die island—the isle ‘of fair OKU*—is also signun 
(leant* Not only is it suggestive of lo, but it reminds us that 
the Atgive Hera ion s>tood on the lower slopes of a mountain 
called Euboia* It ii Said to have been so called after Hera's 
nurse, 1 ** This means that it uoriginally an epithet of Hera 
lierself. So Io bore her child on the hillside mcriookiiig the 
temple in w hich she served, The myth is thus reduced to the 
initiation of a girl as a priestess who impersonated Hera in □ 
sacred marriage, rhe male parr being taken bp a priest got tip 
a$ a bid!. 1 ** And in this form fc corresponds 
exactly to the myth of the Minoraur. 

Pasiphae^ the wife of Minos, fell in love 
w ith a bull, and the craftsman DaiJ.dos 
constructed a hollow tUsgy of a cow, which 
was then covered by rhe bull with her 
inside i r. 17 7 The offspring of this ingenious 
union was die Minoraur, a man with a bull's x ^ 

head. He is the counterpart of Epaphos* 

whom JEschylus describes as a heifer, 171 ria + 1 *^ finCtmr: 

* i . 1 ■ j aw frm Rn &&4 

Zeus and Hera were worshipped etfnp ' 

where as patron* of wedlock, the Olympian couple whose joint 
benediction was bestowed on die lawful in lion of man and wife, 11 * 
Famell argued that this aspect of the two deities was so ancient 
as to defy further analysis,*■» It is true of course that 



ut St. B. KipurTgv. Bull, aw* and cdf zppear on coin* 

of ECatyttm: Head 357- Hen noted dim jfrcr a quarrel wiih Zeto: 
Pius. ^ f i, 

mPi B* 

1?fi Piiai z. 17. i. 

1? * Cook Z 1, 464-96. 

ITT lXS r 4. 77 t CIot* Pr , 4- J i- 

”■ A. Sx- 41. 

179 A. £. 214. At. Tk 975-6 et *db, T Smd_ tvuIo, PoIL 5, FFC. 2^ J 7 - 
Famell CCS L 199-201. On the strength cf this hypothesis he 
suggested that dir Snrus in the harch of the Argive Hers, which a*e » 
nnant of the Horn or Chintr* (p. 559; Wy stinpSy denote the fasekonon 
of netmod life* {i* •a*)- 
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as a form of the saerrd marriage it was essemiilly nothing 
mote than a rirualisation of the seJnul act, which man has 
inherited from the animals. But of all its forms the matri¬ 
monial was the latest. It is only hy a convenient licence 
that we speak of it as a "marriage* at all* The Greek sacred 
marriage certainly goes back mm the bAycciuian period, and 
beyond it, but not in the form of a union between Zeus and 
Hera* 

If Hera was descended from the Minoan mo cJacr-goddess. 
Zeus cannot have been her original partner, because he is the 
one member of rhe Greek pantheon of whom wc can say de¬ 
finitely rhat his name h Indo-European, He was introduced no 
doubt at a very early dale* bur he must have taken some time 
to establish himsrIL It seems probable that hr owed Jus rise 
to power to the Achxons, most of whom traced their pedigrees 
to him, and, as we shall sec in Chapter XU. the Adrians 
belonged to the Late Mycenean period, when the matriarchal 
structure of ^Cgean society was undermined. This revolution 
in the real world precipitated an upheaval in the world of 
ideas. The old matriarchal myths were subverted. They did 
not die out T but they were adapted and distorred almost Out 
of recognition* Ir is to this period that the marriage of Zeus and 
Hera must be assigned. 

If Zeus and Hera had. always been the ideal matrimonial 
couple, we should a t least erpecr to find rhetr union blessed 
with offspring, w But we do not, Zeus has hundreds of children* 
but Hera is not their mother. Hera has Several, but Zeus is rat 
their father* Nor can their married life be described as 
exemplary. In the Iliad their conjugal squabbles are an unfailing 
source of laughter- From every point of view this ill-assorted 
Olympian family is a palpable fabrication* Athena is said to 
have sprung from Zeus's I lead, but she had once been a 
typical mother-goddess, who is by definition fatherless. 
Artemis and Apollo are said to have been begotten by Zeus, 
hut die early shrines of Epfaesos and Ktaros knew only of a 
mot her* Ares and Hephaistos were sons of Hera before Zeus 
was claimed as their father, but originally, since the'one was a 
Thracian and the other a Pehsgian. they can have had nothing 
*** Oc»k Wtffe. 
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10 do with cither.”* With thesole exception of Eilmhyu, who. 

both can be traced to Rnossoi, seems to have a genuine 
claim on her reputed tnodier. all these children are supposi¬ 
titious. As Henxbcus remarked, it was Homer and Hesiod 
who made the Greek theogony: 11 * due is w say, it was a product 
of the epic tradition, which lias its toots in the Mycenean 
period. 

As a form of the Minoan mother-goddess, Hera must have 
had a male consort (p. 255), Who was he? 

Herakles and I pin cos were twins, one divine, the other 
mortal. 1 * 4 This was the starting-point of the Herakles saga. It 
corresponds to the widespread practice of killing one of a pair of 
twins, rendered necessary by the difficulty of rearing them 1 ■* 
and excused by die belief that the (mekilled became immortal, 1 •* 
Herakles was bom at Thebes, but his mother* was a native of 
the Argive plain, and the Argive plain was the centre of his 
exploits. 141 His saga was thus located in the two main areas of 
Mycenean culture,”* and diis implies that it was uf Minoan 
origin. One of tts most remarkable features is die hero's re¬ 
lationship with the goddess of his mother's birthplace. It was 
she who cheated him of his heritage while he was still in the 
womb and sent serpents to strangle him as soon as he saw the 
light. 1 ** It was she who maddened him to murder his wife and 
children, incited the Amazons to take arms against him. and. 
when he returned from the ends of the earth with die Cattle 

f»« Ho* gw birth to Ana without the help ef Zeus after touching a 
Bower 0 *% F. J- 1*9-5$. As Cook observes, "wt sink here to the tame 
primitive stratum of ideas as that which ascribed the birth of Hebe to 
a lettuce - (WW 2 567): Alyl. Fat. 1, 204- Foe similar fanhencguKiit 
myths among (hr ancient Irish see Chadwick. GL 1 . u6, and ef. Rtscoe £ 
(1911) 48: 'Women found to be with child urseipeewdly might ifftrm due 
some Bower falling firm a plantain which they were digging had earned 
them W become pregnant.' Set further Fmer FOT 2, 57a. 

111 Hdl. 2. jj, 2. 

i“ He*. Sr, 43-52. 

»** Meek J57, 

’** Frazer GB-MA j. 267-9. 

" T Ap!ii z, 4. 6, 2. J. 1 . 

’■» bfilswn MOGM 207- 

ll * Cl 19. 95-1 jj, &. M 1. 55-4*1, ApltL a, 4.5-8. 
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of Geryon, sent a gadfly across his path which scattered the 
cattle far and wide- 1 ” She was his implacable enemy from Erst 
to last. 

It is a recognised principle of mythological analysis that, 
when the proper relationship between two concepts lias been 
disturbed, it is liable to be convened into its opposite, Hera’s 
hostility to Herakles ’protests too much', and, when we tum 
from the literary version of die saga to local traditions, we 
find memories of something quite different. She had a shrine 
in Spam which he built out of gratitude for the help she 
had given him in his Eght with Hippokoon. m When he 
saw her struggling with the giant Porphyrion, he shot her 
assailant dead.*** When he journeyed to the Garden of the 
Hesperides, she was there to greet him. and, when he returned 
home with the Golden Apples, she was again ready with a 
welcome for him. 11 * In these traditions he is her partner and 
assistant, 

I iic Greeks tried to resolve this embarrassing contradiction 
by saying that there were two heroes of the same name—the 
hairy-armed stalwart from Argos and a mild-eyed young man 
from Crete, rhe latter being the older.»» At Megalopolis there 
was a statuary group including Demerer and her daughter 
with this Cretan Herakles at her side. 1 ** At Mykalessos the 
same Hendries saved Demeteras sacristan.*■» According to the 
literary tradition the founder of the Olympic Games was the 
Argive Hexakles, but the local priests, who ought to have 

1,6 E- WA & 4 j- 7 Ji Aplj, a, 4. 12, 1. 5.9-10. 

1,1 }. tj. 9. 

*“ Aptd. 1 . 6, t 

Gryr'pe 460-1. These apples, which lud been grown for |-f«a\ 
numige (Ath. ftjc), were probably ponifgrarutift or <piiittri fp. 219), 
Apples and quinces W*«, and ik Still, used is offering of jort Of Uurmgc; 
Twx. 2. no, J, 10. y. S 3 , Verg, E. j. 7J> CbutL EP. S, Points E no. i yS, 
cf. JlWntiimsI 19: 'Eleven apeies all of gold here will 1 gite thee, Gettk' 
AnLt brides wm reennunenaed so ear a quince befgie lying dotvij with the 
bridegnsam: Pin. AC 13 3 d 

lH Hdt, 1- 4J-+. pans. 9, 27. 6 - 3 . 

l *> PsjLii. 3. ; i }. Hiaakles TS.-M Jssodiied with Demcter Eieusinla on 
Moure Tij^rtos: Pam, j. 20, 

it* piu,, 9 . , 5 . 47t g. 
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known, said it was the ocher onr from Crete. 1 ” When Dio 
Chrysostom was on a country ramble near Olympic he came 
across a wayside shrine of Hemkles with an old peasant woman 
sitting beside it. In reply to his questions she explained in 
broad Doric that she was the keeper of the shrine with the gift 
of prophecy from the Mother of Gods. The local farmers used 
to consult hei about die welfare of their herds and crops. 1 11 
Joint cults of Henikles and the Mother seem ro liavc been 
common in die country districts. 1 * 1 In these out-of-the-vaj* 
parts the peasantry continued to worship the hero in his 
ancient aspect. The only concession they had made to die 
official view was to transfer him hum the Olympian wife of 
Zeiis^ who meant very little to them, to a goddess who had 
preserved her homely, matrbrduJ character. 

Then there is rhe name itself Throughout his history! 
whether Hera's enemy or Dimeter's friend, the hero was 
known by a name which means ‘called after Hera*. It has been 
strangely misconsmtfcd After analysing at length die Aigive 
and Theban Hcmkles, without: saying a word about the 
Ocean, Nilsson states that 'die name Heraklcs is die starting- 
point for the role of Hrta in the Herakles saipi** 10 * Qn this 
hypothesis, the original choice of the liero s name is an 
accident; his subsequent association with the goddess is 
another accident; and their hostility remains a mystery. We 
do not deserve to solve the problem if we throw away the clue. 
His name cries aloud to us that he is the morher-gpddesf s 
male pnner. typifying the status of the sexes in a society in 
which the son is named after his mother* 

11 - Pi O* TO. 2-1—39. PurL J, 7 + Here i;pin be wis praluLjy associated 
with Dcmeter, whose cult epithet at Olympia was Xorfm (Pam. 6. so. 

6, It f;, i.e. X^saHtivn (ll. IV. ajjJ, in iliusiot: JO the iridiliOn rftai he 
iikl In.i cflmpmiora med to deep on hei of dive tears [P-ws, |. ?. 7): 
tee my A A 115, The rwo msiom nwy be if ooculcd on iht hypothesis tfi4t 
the ciiJe inhdeHying the Game* was founded! from Mycess at a oik when 
the Afg&Vr HtrtWeJ retained Ills nUITLirdui character. 

^D-dn. I. &«. 

FarwJt GHC 119. 

iifl Nilsson MOGM £11. T|ie Greeks were quire clear about it: Herat!** 
wa* turned after Hm either because he performed hb l-thoun at her 
instigation or bcosix he liad cared her life in the Racde of the Giana: 
Pi. fr. 29L EM. MrRsj, dF. Kretsdiroff MN 1.LL 

T 
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The double axe tvas a symbol of the lightning ip. z§ i\ At 
Myia±a, the damn capital t there was .1 national cult of Zeus 
LabrandeuSfc Zeus of the Double Axe. ' Why is it\ asks the 
indefatigable Plutarch* 'that: the Can an 2c us is portrayed with 
an axe in his hand instead of the sceptre or the thunderbolt ■" 
When Heralds killed the Queen of the Amazons, lie stripped 


her ut her arms* among them 
an axe, which he presented 
to Ompitale H the Lydian 
queen in whose service he 
Was engaged. From her it 
was handed down as an heir¬ 
loom to the last: of die 
Hemkleidai, who was slain 
by Arselis of Carla ► Arselis 
took ir co Mylasa and placed 
it in the hand of Zcus.*« 
Zeus Labrandeus gog his axe 
from Heckles, who got it 
from the Hirtite*. 



An early Firu^can funerary 
monument represents a 
warrior earn ing a double axe 
and wearing on his helmet 
an enormous crest. Ifl * The 
crest w as a national charac¬ 
teristic of die Lycians and 
Canons, who arc said to have 


invented izJ*** Further* the 
Etruscan Herkle and linia 1 and the Ronun Hercules and Juim 
stood in exactly the same reladonsliip as we iovc postulated 
for thcr Greek Herakles and Hera. On an arcfiaic Roman 
bronze ivc see Jupiter introducing Hercules to Juno. His in¬ 
tention is something more than a reconciliation. Thar is 
proved by the male and female genitals lying at their 

** 1 p]lI ‘ ^ >oif. Thti Lydian HmkJn was the same « SinJis, tht eamen 
Ot Kybcbe or Kuppi fp. f O. Hufrt ]n Rovdlcf LGRM 4 i j n-7 
*■* R, S. Ccunvjy in CAH 4, fig, >} 

»* Hdi. I. 1 7 1 .4; Hall CGBA t}6. 
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it id in fact a sacred marriage. At Roman weddings die 
bride's girdle was consecrated to jimu, and die knot in it* which 


13 U- mi Hermits. IttKMfl htat* 


the bridegroom untied on the nuptial couch* was called the wrfm 
Hrrzulaimis.tub Tltis evidence has been cited by Cook, whose 

i4 * Cooi: WWZ 474. Rowhcr LGRM 1 . r 159:%44, An Etjywaumieroc 
repTHetirini; Hcnldei and H^ra. with Zen* and Hebe in die backijrourtd, 
L-ime» in iitwriptian htrrh wmjJ itjai, whifll nuau ^HenJJc* ton Hcra P ; 
Cwk WWZ 416, 
m Few, £}. 
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conclusion is that ’tv]ten, .it a very early dare, the cult of 
Herakles spread to Italy, the acknowledged partner of Hera kies 
was Heta',*** The extant data do not permit us to decide when 
the Greek myth was recast, but in at least one local cult the 
hero preserved his marital function. At Kos marriages were 
solemnised in Jiis temple, and food was offered to him as one 
of the wedding guests.*w 

That is as far as we cm see dearly, but faint signs tempt us 
sbll furdicr into the past. The union of Herakles with Hera of 
Knossas reminds ns that Dcmetcr embraced las ion in a Cretan 
field.»»■ The companions whom Herakles brought with liim 
from Crete to found the Olympic Games were Paionaios, 
Epimedes, Idas, and hsioM^The first two are merely eponyms 
of pn mi live medicine; Idas is named after the Oman Ida: and 
Iasios is barely distinguishable from Iasioii.*i<* This gives us a 
whole series of reduplications— Hcraklcs-Iasion, Dernctcr- 
Persephone. Hcra-Eildthvia, Lileidiiia-Eieusis. When ivc 
arc in a better position to investigate Hera and Demeter on 
their native soil, we may be able to track both down to their 
origin in the neolithic mother-goddess. 

One mote question. If Hera divorce! Herakles to marry 
Zeus, wlw was the original wife of Zeus? Aristotle informs us 
that the earliest home of the Hellenes was the country round 
Dodona ,*! 1 where Zeus had a shrine of immemorial antiquity, 
perlaps his oldest on Greek soil, ft is here, if anywhere, that 
we might hope to find his Indo-European aspect surviving free 
of jCgcan influences. At Dodona. we are told, Hera was 
called Dione ;* 11 and Dione, or Dm. is simply the feminine of 
Zeus '.IE *dyeus). In keeping with the status of the sexes in 
each case, the patriarchal Indo-European goddess was named 
after her master, just as die matriarchal Minoan god was 
named after his mistress: and the fusion of the two cultures in 
patriarchal Greece was apdy symbolised in the marriage of the 
matriarchal goddess to the patriarchal god, 

»**Q»kWWZ37i, *4-piHm76, *«OJ. 5.1*5-7. =«Pjuj. 1.7,6. 

Pi««I PPD 357- 111 Arm. Hut. 1. 14. *1* oi. 5. q t jch. 
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This Account of die subject is not intended to be exhausrive. 
One major goddess, Aphrodite* ins been omitted. I shall have 
something to say about her in dealing with the Homeric Helen. 
Tiie present chapter will be concluded with some observations 
on Apollo t designed to show bow he evolved our of die 
matnarchil warship of Aramifl and Lcto. 

Some of Apollo's charge tern tics, such as his connection with 



f[ti. 4?. Ap:Up md Anemia v.t.v Jtc ?n Aider 


the amber trade, point nordwards into Central Europe , 311 
lliese mar be IniKEuropean. But in general his affinmr* lie 
wtrh S-W- Anatolia md Crete, This lias been shown by 
Nilswn. 

Festivals af A polio arc comparatively rare on the nuuiEznd, oni he {us 
everyivhtrc usurped oiiicf festivals which did not od^uuily belong m him, 
. . . In contrast to all the other Greek god*. who pridemaf the rime of full 
niooo P Apollo occupied (hr seventh iiy of rile month, on which itl hii 
featirab -ire ttkbttt&L The agreement with die Babylonian tiihgtm a 
complete and onnot be accidental. * * , His mfliJict, Leco, orieinatcd m 
S.W. Asia Minor- Ptreoiul mmn compounded with Ltto occur only here— 
an argument of the moS£ cMivmtiflg kind Her name i 5 aumerad hf 

Exappe AEL It appears that, though Anatolian, ApoEb w*i not 
indigenous m Lycia (Kcintg SX 11) and the name ApsJuftiir, rr/ating to a 
go d of gateways (Apollon Agyicus?) has ncemly been deciphered on a 
Htftife altar; Nilsson GPR 7 ^ r <=L Laroche So* 
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pluldogEiL* with tbr tartan word taifV. Vermin'. Hnr cults eh Greece arc fnr 
and ilLett sgt uncertain; only in G(M is i ftsttriJ aafiliutEd m her-* 31 

Nilssons result* can be carried a stage further in the light of 
Picard's work at Klara*. We saw how the Madonna of KLtros 
wa* supplanted by het son, A similar development may be 
presumed for the Apollo of other Carian settlements, especially 
Milecos and Delos. In historical times his cult at Delphi 
became so influential as to dominate all the others, but even 
at Del phi it was remembered that the first keepers of his 
shrine were strangers from Crete, 31 * If he reached Delphi from 
Crete, we may be sure that he reached Crete from Anatolia. 

When die Car tan Apollo came to Delos, fits mother, the 
Woman, was still strong enough to secure a place there for 
herself and her daughter.*** But when he landed under Par- 
MSSos fc he proclaimed himself simply "the son of Zeus 1 ,* 1 * At 
Delphi, in rnyih and ritual alike, the mother and sister 
dropped out,*** The Delphic Apollo is thus a faithful image of 
the social changes that had created him. Ac Qpfcesos the divine 
heritage passed from mother to daughter; at Klaras and Delos 
from mother to son. At Delphi mother and daughter both 
withdraw, leaving the Son invested with the authority of his 
almighty Father—a figure so commanding iliac we almost 
forger lie began life as a baby in the arms of a neolithic 
figurine. 

2 “Nilsson MMR 44j-4i tf* PTR 366-7* Eieaed EC 453-0. 465. 

Wi:ii Lero rise wunun cf. {M^hrnrs - thr wemun who bears/ 

1 fffle of fhr Bihylonian &i" thildbinh: Lanz^On BEC £!7, 

fl * Ham. h. j. 475-Bo. 

" 1B H is tilth wa* beared them: Gill. Dfl. Smiom 36b Bergfc. 

1 . Sp hrt t arr origin. <?r the Del lib cujf is indicated by thr ol d roinie 
of the al a n d. Oetyg« (Ad*. which was the name of the grove to 

which hr was said cu have been born at Ephtwu (Tac. Ana- y fiij; and its 
original jcnnstiion. with diildbinh and itutiauoii, especially th a inmanon 
of gttUp -ppew from. 4, 54-5, Call, JV- 15>-7, 396-506, Paul. 

1. 18. f, 8. ai. 

«* Hem. ff. 3. 4S0 
Hli FamJJ CGSi, 465. 
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COMMUNISM 

And rl« land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the 
land is mine. 

Leviticm 

My field was God's earth. Wherever I ploughed, there 
was my field. Land was free. Ir ivas a thing no man 
called his own. Labour was the only thing men Called 
their own. 

TOL 5 T( 5 Y 
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THE LAND 

I. &*imings of PwivaSi Prvptrty 

It is characteristic of hunting peoples tint the huntsman does 
nor appropriate his catch but brings it home to be distributed.* 
Tliis rule corresponds to an economy in which. Giving to the 
low level of technique, production and comwnprion were dike 
collective * 1 As labour becomes more productive, a man tends 
to chum for himself and his immediate relatives the wealth he 
fias acquired with hi$ own hands, Tliis is die germ of private 
property' and che family, which ultimately transforms the 
rribd system into the state. In its initial stages t however, it 
develops within dot system, and even strengthens it by in¬ 
tensifying diosc co-operative functions on which, as we have 
seen, the tribe depends. Clan is tied to dan in an intricate 
network of reciprocal services, in which, animated by a spine 
of constructive emulation* they vte with one another for 
prestige.* Tile man who his acquired a surplus of game or hjoi 
signalises Iris success by inviting another dm to feast with hh 
own. His invitation is a challenge, imposing on his rivals an 
obligation to return it, if possible with interest, in order to 
recover dirir prestige . 4 If the obligation cannot be met, it 
may be commuted into some form of labour service. And so 
die dans cease to be equal. CcKspmdon becomes comped- 
tiort, Meanwhile the same process is beginning to take effect 
within the dan* which accordingly splits into families. 

4 Spencer NTCA (1904) 609, HTNT 36, A 5a* 490. Hawke 
NTSEA (1904} 75 S, Milioowski FA A 2^3-6, Bancroft u i \$ r 417, 506. 
Rricts KSO !oS. Willmnss 235* WoEkum 129, Smilh trvi Dale l, 
ySif. Hfcblltaiw: 244, LmJtnLiii 7, BtarsJkai 155, 

= W. E. Roth 96, 100. Mafftew £7* Hdlu NLF 24* cL J* L, Mjra 
in CAH 1. 50. 

- Mwpi AS 0, Spttir=f NTCA (1904) 164 Hubm 195. Litdknin 70, 
4 BincrtA 1. j$4i 4 t 7 i i- 71 (* Rqhsic & (1911) 6 . Fewer TE p 162* 

^OO-i. 342-4, 5 1 i>, *4^. tkiintt 165. 267. dkxpbedi ;. 0* 07 . Hlaiw 
>4r t*H- 
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Among modem tribes these inherent tendencies towards die 
growth of property have been sharply sriimilated by capitalist 
exploitation. They mark the extreme point to which individual 
tights can develop u itliin the tribal system; and consequently, 
in arguing back to tile prehistory of civilised peoples, we must 
be prepared zo find rltar common ownership pcrsisred to a 
higher stage. There are many indications, when we turn to our 
own past, that one of the major factors was the adoption of a 
pastoral economy. The Latin pauniis, from prem 'cattle', tells 
its own calc, and it k supported by similar etymologies in 
many ocher languages. 4 Game is perishable; land is immovable^ 
bur livestock is easy to seize, divide, or exchange- Beui£ neces¬ 
sarily nomadic, pastoral tribes are quick to augment their 
i-oalcfi bv cattle-raids and war; and since warfare is waged by 
the men, it reinforces tile tendency inherent in this economy 
>'p. 42) for wealth 10 conccnmre in their hands. These hardy, 
roller tribes plunder on^ disrric" alter another, killing die 
men and carrying off the women si chattels, until eventually 
rhey ?rede permanently in an agriculture! region and subject 
the natives to regular tribute, which is the first itep to reducing 
them to serfdom,* Such was the origin of die Kasdtes who 
overran Babylonia, I he Hykses kings of E*npt ± and die 
Adiaran pillagers of Min&tn Crete* 7 The Indo-European 
nomads possessed a further asset in the Swiftest of all domestic¬ 
able animals, die horse. Their success in excending their 
speech so far was not due to any innate superiority but to a 
peculiar combination of social and historical dreumsianers, 
which gave them the apporrunity to subdue and assimilate 
rhe sedentary agricultural civilisations of the Near East. 

& HeJclielhrini 1. 47* 

f Ci. Roscdc! BB (1913} 6-g_ The initial stage cm be ten in Stabc's 
■account of the Mwigoai and other Caucasian txxmitli, who secured wee 
tiir sedenEiry pLuuspcoplc the right to onervun and plunder their tmtsory 
pi toted timet of die vein Srr. $ 11, c£ 511, 

* The speech of the Kisukta. canquettd .Babylsmi <*, 17J0 |^c, 
and m^roJ lll _ < J the Iiqhc, W2A Sirgtly Indo-European: Hall AH ME 
1,19-203. The HyhKB or ‘shepherd kings* who entered Egypt e. 1S00 *.c, 
mtkiiJfid Anatolian aod Irdc^Eiiropsan elqiymy, and die rapidity of their 
cnucjuffr Iuj been iitribueed to their tue of tta i^rxe-anindurict: r_ L 
Engbrrg 23, 41^0. Thu, derived probably from and Aiu* 
tola, tpperc m Ctere in Middle MinoOc 111: Hall CGBA £4-5. 
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War demands unitary leadership, and hence in these tribes 
the kingship is militarise!* ** After a successful cunpaism the 
king and his subordinate chiefs arc rewarded with the hotfs 
share of the Spoils, both chartds and land, and the wealth thus 
accumulated promotes inequalities diat shake the whole 
fabric of society, beginning at the top. 

2. Tie Problem vf Ownership in Early Cruet 

In the Cambridge Ancient History* which lavishes a whole 
chapret on the 'famous victory* of Marathon, the problem of 
early Greet land-tenure is seeded in one sentence' 

Thi Greeks h id long audiv^J rht stjgt, if r' CVTI emsed, fl'ltfifi hnd ;ud 
bc?n owned ill ifitntiiyn by dir cLin jtJ private t?HT-f=zhip w« ynknewa.* 

Is it possible, then. we are prompted to ask, that private pro- 
pert } 1 had existed ever since the enclosure of rhe Garden of 
Eden" On thu pcim die camiou* writer does not commit 
Iiimsdf It is enough to have pushed it back so fu that its 
origin on he comfortably ignored. This is liardly die way to 
write history. 

In rhe Iliad we read of 

nvo ir.fa with mtaitins in dtpr fund! qnstxdliflg ora: boundaries in z com- 
men Mfnieiuling icr equal =narfi 10 a snull space of gracmd, *■* 

What sort of tenure does this imply? Hardly the same as ckieb* 
because die land is described as common. If we want to under¬ 
stand it, we must study it in its Context along with all the 
other data bearing on the subject. This might seem no t>e 
elementary tommonserise,, Yet here again out leading authori¬ 
ties, usually so meticulous, become disconcertingly abrupt. 
Listen to Nilsson, the greatest living Homeric archaeologist: 

It is aq old assumption Ait Homer meotwn hnAsl propetty 21 enm- 

mmul and due this property was TcdividcJ (turn lime tu time, hut the 
pu-35 aidiunl « eridense im fie i nmpic&d eiiujwne. lc u tmmtziQ 
whcchix die weed ^jxvrcjs signifitv 'counmoL’; ic may lignify nmply 
"odiomV viz- of deputed ownership', and die quiucl may be out 01 she 
qusmeb ^Ejcemmg bpunjjrifjs common arnosig fumcra, * * 

* £«■ pp. jail-ji. * F. £. AiLzaeb in CAM 4. 42, 

** £f ta. 421 - 3 . H Niksan JIM 242 - 
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Wliai is meant by this subtle distinction between.'communal' 
and 'common 7 and the even subtler equation "common viz. of 
disputed ownership 1 — these are questions char mar try the 
readers morher-wic ns sorely as they liairc tried mine; and 
even if he succeeds in answering them, lie will still have to ask 
himself why, if it is rhe ownerslup 6f the land that si in dis¬ 
pute, the parries are engaged in dividing it into equal shares- 
Further, the 4 old assumption" discarded in favour of rhis 
tryptic hypothesis is rhe interpretation given half a cenrury 
ago ly Esmein and deduced from a comparative study of the 
subject.** The old assumption was consequently nor an as¬ 
sumption at all but a reasoned argument, which Nilsson lias 
replaced wirii an entirely umiipportcd assumption ot his own— 
that die passa ge can be interpreted out ol I land in the light of 
modern capitalist property relation, Tliis r again, is nor thr 
way 10 write history. 

Why are bourgeois historian* so shy o! private property? 
They were not always so. The earliest of diem—Ferguson- 
Millar, Adam Smith—were proud of u. They believed that 
human progress depended on it* as indeed fi did* These 
writers anticipated Marx and Eiicds in recognising it a$ the 
decisive factor in die growth of dvilisation. They could not 
fail to recognise it, because m their day the development of 
capitalist property, foe which they stood, was srill being 
ehsimcred by remnants of feudalism. How different the 
bourgeois attitude to property was in those days may be judged 
from some observations by Sir John Sinclair, an ardent ad¬ 
vocate of the Enclosure Acts, in 1 79>5 : 

The idea &f having LtUj in cmnincitt, ic has justly been remarked. U *7 hs 
dmved Ercrafi dial bwbwros srais: of society, when men wetc strangers to 
any hightf occupation tluu those of ImntCES tv $hrphtrds H or had onjy |ua 
tilted of the dun^gn m he reaped from the of the sod. 1 * 

In contrast to whai we read in the CeinFrEi^^ djirtmT History, 
this statement by an unlearned landlord m die days of J bad 
King George" is scientifically correct- Of course, the bold asser¬ 
tiveness of the old attitude and the evasive reticence of the new 
both spring from die bourgeois interest in property. But the 

1J Hsntmcnd u. 


11 lUnrciii PfPH. 
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world lias changed. Owing to the growth of tht socialise move¬ 
ment and more recently to the example of the Soviet Union 
it is no longer fusible to dismiss communism as something 
prehistoric, and so the subject has become taboo. Ir would be 
superfluous m point our which amende is the more conducive 
to the discovery of truth* 

Marxists are sometimes accused of disramng the facts to- 
fit their principles. The shoe is really on the other foot- It is 
a habit of the bourgeoisie to charge their opponents with their 
own delinquencies. The inductive method, which these tm- 

I siricists profess, serves well enough for certain purposes, so 
ong as it is applied without restriction to the whole range of 
relevant material, though even then it is inadequate; bur when 
it is confined, as in the present instance, to a small corner of 
the field, which cannot be understood except in relation to 
the whole, its effect is merely to preclude the possibility of 
establishing general conclusions. In the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries the comparative method, without which 
modem science would not exist, was applied by bourgeois 
historians with magnificent results; but in recent times, with 
far more material available, they have abandoned tc» Con^ 
fronted with the growing power of socialism, they have re¬ 
treated from one after another of die positions which their 
predecessors gained- Tf private property came into being* 
private property will pass away. + Ah, Faustus, now Illsi than 
blit one bare hour to live.' If f on the other Iiand, its origins can 
be pushed our of righr K we can shut olut eyes a little longer 10 
the shadows that are creeping over it today. Q lrnrt t hnu cut- 
ritr t mttte c$#L And so the writing of history becomes more and 
more inmwmed. ^ ceases to be a science and becomes an f art'. 

The wilful blindness to which this altitude leads can be seen 
in the remarks made by Toutain on the problem before us in 
the liiad: 


Here we have a perfect picture of collective property, lay* Exmrm. 
Rrally, otic must be the alive of a preoanceiixd idea to interpret the wtm in 
dm w*y On the oomray, it seem j to me dm cbe altitude wf the rrti 
ncjjhbourt bean wimzss w the existence of private property and ro the 
mbbotimm wtth which each fought fee \m own portion. 11 


l* Tnutam I 
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That is all—no argiimefir, no reply to Esmein*s arguments. 
Which is the slave? And rhi* blank negative b combined with 
a denunciation of the comparative method: 

IkcjiiAE ii] som primitive peoples tJwxicEihip oF the tad has been tol- 
leoive, chic ti no rRstitv why the «™ system should tave disced uniformly 
in d| primitive propfes, Those who ekaw this contusion forge* I ^ u:C die 
jbr^Enf of I W flwmnhiip ciniwc be rndtpcDdene of the nature of lie toil 
and tisc climate. , In any case, a method which would, in such * miner, 
draw ttmdusioTK Irani one mmuy to another u in my opinion thcnmgy^ 
dangmut* 1 

The particular form of land-tenure is determined in each case, 
not only by soil and climate, but by the whole complex of 
natural and social conditions. Tliac is the proposition, which 
Totnam refuses to face. On die other hand, it may be admitted 
that there is a certain danger in drawing conclusions s in such a 
matter* from one country to another on dte continent of 
Europe in present fluid state* 

3, Prmiirfir iW-ftnurt 

It is time to enquire into the facts. This will not he easy- 
The history' of primirive land-tenure has yet to be written. In 
Greece and elsewhere there are many problems still unsolved. 
The most thac can be attempted here is to outline the method 
which, when pursued with more knowledge than I Can com¬ 
mand, will lead to their solution. 

Let me begin by summarising the results obtained by Hob- 
house, Wheeler, and Ginsberg from their statistical analysis of 
the ethnological dam: 

We may express the tvh&lc tendency best by tiyrng dial die commimi! 
pnnctpfe predoit^iii-iLci 10 the Jowtr of culture ami retains ■» smalt 

pt^pOflckfjH)cc jmung (he pistonl pwflcii and (hax private vw iicrship tenii 
ie rncim in the higher sgncubnal saaga, but patiy in lffiDaiC ^ t^iEh 
thc^muGufJ I pfinfiplch pxrtlt b JckpJcekcCpEi lilt chef, or in imtinCK 

by somedu n§ in die nadirc of feudal tenure. We seem in f^E id get something 

n /I, 12-j. ConoaiE YuHjgndbf GM t&: 'There seems m be Lcdty 
anything more certain in the dumaiB of archaic law dun die riittsy thac 
the $cs!l wj* originally owraed by groups and nor by imlividtuls. and 
1 hit its individual ippropmaoii is the result of a slow process of develop- 

Tnrirf. 
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of thot ambiguity ^ between $jgnnm| and popular ownership that ire find 
at the beginning of out nwn history. Over *r id orar again* at the Mage in 
wbkh barbariim ii begummg co piss info dvilimxort. the £r>iimiuna£ iu- 
dtviJual. and sigTwrui pimapla- are found interwoven . . . end it ^nn n> be 
che cut jtage upwarcb in cmlmnoo diat gives is preponderance to the 

Next, to give substance to these generalisations, I propos t 
to quoce some typical instances fom Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, beginning with Jtmod's account of the South African 
Eachonga. 

The Bathanga spretn dates from before the dedimricm of 
their carder in recent years by disease. It belongs therefore to 
an economy which was largely dependent on stockbreeding. 
The plough is now used to some extent, bur this k an innova¬ 
tion, The land belongs to the chief, but only in the sense that 
through him it becomes available to ajj who need it. Each 
village headman receives from him an extensive grant of Land, 
the best part of which he apportions among die households 
tinder his jurisdiction, These nol dings are hereditary but in¬ 
alienable, Lind cannot he bought or sold. Similarly, when a 
newcomer wishes m sctilc in the district, die mere act of sub- 
mission to the chief entitles him to as much land as he wants, 
which he proceeds to clear and cultivate. It is in the hodman's 
intorest to encourage him r because tic enhances the value of 
the land* thereby increasing the wealth and man-power of the 
district, and besides he is in the habit of rendering certain 
labour services, *" Such a system presupposes a land surplus. 
There is plenty' or room for all comers and for shifting cultiva¬ 
tion in each district. The Bathonga were just approaching tlw 
economic limit of expansion m these conditions when ilir 
British pcll-tu intervened, forcing their menfolk into the 
mines. 

Turning 10 India, we find a different and very varied $et of 
conditio®, some of which approximate to those clue have 
been postulated for primitive Indo-European culture. In the 
most fertile areas the soil is difficult co clear and requires rm- 
gariofL 11 These factor* arc unfavourable co shifting ullage. 
Hothouse 7 .%}. 

|T ftntai LSAT 6-7, cf + Krige 176-7, Smith and Dak I - ?#7. 
li Bjdrn-Pu™ tl\ Jl, 66. 
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One widespread faon^ die firfjpafwari type of village commune, 
i$ thus described by Badm-PowelJ: 

In die countries marked by die prevalence of villages of this type * e art 
almost always able to nose cWdcooi csf a tribal irate -if socirt;.\ . „ * Tliere 
weft Am divisions of semtery coutlining a number of villages, csdi under 
iti awn |K idma n at diief- - - - Each rdbgc poop contains a number of 
Iiometiold or family bolding*. > . - Ai rlie headman or chief wm always an 
important pcraaria^e, it ft a s donhtL'^ by tits toEococe that the site £*Jf 
dear mg and scoictTunt was selected. . . , We find that in latte rimes the 
headman regulated siibsequctit extensions of tulriracUHl Hid dilpMed of 
disputes about the occupstiosi of fresh Limb. When a Raja wn 'perhap* < h 
stdl laid dap';- established, it was always iutif?irwd that there wu no ap¬ 
propriation of waste bnJ without Ills permission although in pa'ACc it 
nm< often net dj .showed and indeed freely encouraged; for die early stare 
□uthotitie!. were only too glad to hc mote bud cultivated* bemuie the king 1 * 
roencE dwe of the produce. which was from rny early times hii riiief 
tqou ire, was thereby IuoihL , . t Ai ro lEic residence of the bodfso!Jer=> 4 
central village altt is usually established within die pout* of arable lards, 
Tn this the headman had a msdencc brger and benet built than the ethers. .. , 
Instances have occurred where the headman made his house a veritable fare 
of refuse agrimt marauders- - - - f its office was remunerated by an important 
holding of land, often the best in the Tilbgt + « . Besik* this he had vanems 
ptiTiiegesi and precedence righes,^ 

The writer goes on to describe the status of artisans and the 

condition* of tenure: 

Residmc oafmnca and menials are nos paid by the job hut are employed 
by the vilbgr on a ftrd remuiirratcon, jomirimcs a bit of rent-free (ami per- 
hops ret can:-free} land* i o mi rimi* by small payments jc harvest* a* iveil m 
b) r cmtotojiy ailowmncts of m many shcim of corn. » . . The individual 
holding now posses on the d*ath of the hoEder to the dejcendania jmnxly, 
under the Hindu law, and they irtie it 3 i fll a> permit. . - . 

JHf headman alone b t at was. ftipM'iiijle foe such village tipeaimire n 
entertaining guescs, celebrating feitivjlj, and the likt 4 ° 

The mode of dividing die holdings may be ill minted 
from villages of this type in S.W- Bengal. First, there are 

i s Baden-Powell 9- i 5 h cf, Rus S a. 43-4" "Tlie yard or Tillage headman, on 
wkm proprietary tight was conferred by tin Bpcbh Government, cererialy 
did nor p* - it prcTunuly; he was simply tht apok^snun and TrprcsciiiJr- 
tir< of dir village commyniry/ On thr impciiitioa of private ownership as a 
matter of polity by l!lf Bntiah in India sec Durr 209-15. 

1# Ik . 16^9. 
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tjwial allotments for privileged persons; one for the chief 
of the district, another for die headman, and a third for the 
priest* The remainder of the archie was divided imo household 
estates adjusted to rheir needs and periodically redistributed,at 
Originally the Raja's income was simply the produce or liis 
special estates (irtfjhhas), rilled for lum by labourers who were 
granted rent-free holdings in each village, bur in course of rime 
tliis was supplcnirticcd by a general levy on the produce ot die 
village holdings. 

The practice of periodical redistribution was designed to 
maintain so Far as possible the real equality oi die holdings in 
relation to die changing needs of die families. Sr was dfcctcd 
by lot* and m some cases thr procedure was very elaborate* as 
may be seen in die following account from Peshawar: 

The sra^ were rakra by drawing Lou, . . . if the land to i>c Started war 
T^riabJe m quili^. tht rlh ijtfiariuts #™iid arrange a mutsber of ard^ or 
scries. cDiisiiling of good, tnidiliinc* End mdilfertPE vaiU* or dEstingtusberi 
in some othrr wjj\ Then the group* of *rt.urm w-oyld ruTe to rake ths-Lr 
3sn.ii puily out ot each series. . . . Bur in my c*se h in spite ot ms icil cLu- 
iiScarinn r mejquriity in the 2loLJiei£S W3S not alicgcdicr rrduded. and iO a 
system of pcriodiral exchange ot rtducributioji wu long followed u 

4 . Tht fiJgJirA Cs>rnnriiJTiiy 

Ie was the great achievement of Henry Maine to demon¬ 
strate the affinity underlying die village com muni tics oi 
Europe and Asia. A study of die pro feudal forms of European 
land-tenure enables us to draw conclusions of great value for 
ancient Greece- They must of Course be used with discretion, 
but again and again they enable us to make sense of data which 
being fragmentary are in themselves unintelligible:. The 
promise of dtis approach was recognised with characteristic 
acumen by Ridgeway as long ago as i:B8c # when lie published 

*1 ft. 179-80, ef. t ja, 324-5* Dmgt 55^8. ” A 181, 

a * ft. ay i-f, cf. 262, 304-5. Pfrkdicil rediuribuifort lunirtj ia parti 
ui the Middle Easl S« W^mner :fl P 66-7, -aridd- 19; d ln Pa2r?ELKc, Trand- 
Jordan. 331:1 SytrJ adJJ- madicr form of semi-CoilcvtlVt (Twnership crimes. ,. . 
When the tribe seeded origifuJIy. the arable land of «ch milage ive= a?Jotted 
between member* etjuadiy, each member receiving ■ piece of land in dHCermt 
ztnrt of thf vflligr; ind to maintain equality brry.Tren the mrmbfn the 
land W 2 S rMlJocSHxl jt imrrvali-' 

U 
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j remarkable atciclr on the Homeric land system. Among 
classical scholars it aroused very little imprest 2nd has never 
been followed up. The only furener advance ikir has been made 
in this direction is due to H. E< Seebchm, whose study of 
primitive land-tenure in genera] gave him an immediate insight 
into the Homeric problem.** Before availing otiradves of thar 
work wt muse prepare the ground* as they did, by studying the 
land system char prevailed in out awn country down to die 
sixteenth century, with numerous bier survivals + some of 
which are nor quite ohliterated even rtxlay. in this as in other 
maum wisdom begins at home. 

The rypi cal English village was surrounded by a number of 
open fields oc 'shots', each of which was divided into so many 
snips belonging ro different holdings. The fields were fenced 
while the crop was growing, but after the harvest they were 
throwia open to pasture. The meadow-land too iva$ divided into 
scrips* which were distributed annually by k>t among the 
holders of the arable. The waste bnj was undivided, use 
being regulated by the comm unity. The homesteads were 
managed severally, though in early times even these were sub- 
jeer in some cases to reallotmeni- 51 In die wear of England* 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland dim- was a diffetent system, 
known as the run-rig. in u liicfi all the laud, arable and meadow 
alike, was subject ts> annual redistributioi!. In ibis respect the 
run-rig system was the more archaic of the two.** ft rested 
directly on the principle that 

the tail wp net JlcttesJ once fnr all ro lidividmb bur remained id the 
nwacraJiip of the rribil communin', ivtaile in use for j^rtciiffutnl purposes 
was ^jjpQTtjorwdf acooffdiisg to ccroin ruici jmm^ rhr coinponiiiic Istiusc- 
hoJda. jtnps foe culuraticn be mg assigned % bt flr 

The length of the strip varied according to the Uc of the land 
and the nature of die soil* but it was fixed conventionally ar 40 
rods, rhar is, 1 Tutroivdong* or furlong, which was as far as dir 
plough could be driven conveniently without a Irnlt, The 
breadth was determined originally by the number of furrows 

* ftb%vivnr KJLS, MW t H. E. S«b&hm SGT 5 . 

11 F* Swbohm EVC iGf-lj, Vtnngadoff GM 165-6. m. 

■* EVC +18-41. 

** GM 1 $, 
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of die given length that could be ploughed in a given 
a day or half a day* Hence die French fQttrnil and the German 
Wfwjfn p which mean both 'strip* and f acrt\ SB The English acre 
h of rhe same origin. If it* length is fixed at t furlongs its 
breadth will be 4 rods, and that wjl* die cotivet irdiuJ breadth 
of the strip. ** 

The standard turn for reckoning the size of a holding ivas the 
hide. Its value varied in difFetvnt districts, but it was com¬ 
monly reckoned ar Uo acres.< H In Anglo-Saron times the 
holding was inalitaabJt. 1 * Ic was inherited by the sons, who 
either worked it jointly or divided it into equal shares. This 
is the rule of gavelkind, which survived in Ktnc. Ha It was not a 
compact unit. Its component scrips were scattered about In 
die several shots, so that every holder Jiad a sliare in the dif¬ 
ferent qualities of soil. 11 

The hide is defined by Bede as a holding sufficient for the 
needs of an JBTtragc fajnily —terra unius fomili** As Bloch lias 
remarked, he was using this word in rht Latin sender 

Bede's wools give us m jJJ ptobabtlity the kr'.’ 10 the tmrirtmoJl ta m 
primitive fotm. But we 1hzc me to thank of iitc little matrimonial family of 
our bt5 ages. ill-infnnncd aj we ate a hurt t the hut cry of blood relanwhips 
m the dawn of nut civiEmrion, there » 5*ray rewn m think that rhf 
group whose origimJ shell was the numx HT5 a patriarchal family of mtpt-jI 
gjcneratTQiE and Detail cottitcril households living around a common hearth* ** 

** EVC U4-f p 

*■ EVC Z, Seebohffi't iiLimfiaricm of the strip with the acre has been 
con res ted by Onvln 4} on thz ground that its iize ran<d; but this is 
equally true of other land txuh as d)r borate. Carucate and 

Tirgate, Otwui identifies ihe snip with the TisU’, which *5 produced sum- 
nmhcaUy by a plough fitted with a m&uldboatd. such ss is still com- 
Hioxjy used in tbit country, Even if We accept this ^icir, the dmimjcitzj of 
the *land* remain to be caplaracrfi and it ii open to the objection that* white 
the strip aysiem B* found in man;' pairs of liuzfpe and Asia, the use of 

the nwufdtoird ™i to have been confirm'd ro N*W. Eumpc, The tndeirr 
Greek plough had no mouldboard: sec %s. 46, 47. 

** EVC ^fj r CM 141-4, 

11 1 refer 10 peasna tmedienfs. me to laig? aurB. The latter, net rather 

I lie rights DFcr rhrtn, were My dimlblc- 

,T H. F.. Seebobm 95, of. Eiden-Rawell 417, 

** X'^Bgiadof GM 175-7. 

w PJodt RDC Ke equates the manse with the hide- 
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These joint households take us back no the groups of kindred* 
real or fictitious or partly both, in which the fiairn m were 
organised when they fist landed on our shores, ,l Their names 
arc still enshrined in our familiar Toolings. Wakings* Eppings 
and Hoppings, all based on the patronymic -JfgHr, 1 * which 
implies that the village hid been founded by a clan or a tjroup 
modelled on the efcuiif* 


J- Cwt HitfWdfy 

Greece is a country of winter rains and summer droughts, 
'Hie annual prcdpirariori rises sharply from low altitudes to 
(ugh and from south to north. In sortie districts there is an erecss 
of rainfall, which washes away die humus; in others a de¬ 
ficiency, which can only be made good by irrigation. We know 



A. 


WJkmek l 



HO- 46- PicigA&ty? iiijtf 


char irrigation was practised in the preliisroric period, but not 
on a large scale, owing to die nature of the country, and no 
important advances arc recorded in Jiistorical times. ** 

The holding was divided into two portions, which were 
somi hi alternate years.** There is no evidence of crop rotation 
11 Chadwick OEP 30 ^ 

1 • Vicflgndnff GM 140. cE EVC 346-7. 

^ Hk evidence of the Usr mt jcctkvs thaws that T*c, C, j 6 ihotiJd 
he cmmbxed as folWfc 'Each anrmisittirv occupies iti turn a met of 
IjhJ propemmutt id the number of ies cukrVArors. The Lmd is then du- 
triLnUei recording to sock! *r*nn The spaciMis plain* make disrnhurioa 
caw. The fields atr shifted lEiacully, Ami there is nil I a ^capita. of Luid- Tliey 
do not even rouble to exploit the fertility and extent of chr soil by fruir- 
^ndcmr^ meadows, ur irrigation/ Hus mdmngi which implies 
peEjoiio] rru^raemn lh place of fallowing, is the only one tfur conforms to 
rhe gtnml probabilities of the cue without inspoiiti^ any itiuin on the 
Latin, cf. Seehohni EVC 343-4. 

«On aadem Greek Jgrkafcirt ki Au S, Dorigny in Diremberg:- 
4, H. Mfchtll |8^aS, Michel! gives an admirable actrara of 

hmbmidrf t !mt sap nothing about hndhnnuftt. 

*" l®p 54*- « M 6,9-1 t.ikuji Apow. 
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before the fourth cennn)\ and since fallowing i> nor enough, 
co restore the soil, !E was supplemented by digging, burning, and 
manuring. 4 * Digging is g<X>d for vines on day soils, but less 
effective for eereils. Burning is merely a palliative, Manuring 
is mentioned in die Homeric poems but not in Hesiod-* 1 The 



easiest way of applying manure is to turn the cattle twi to the 
fallow* but this method is recorded only oner, in die third 
century, aid in several extant I rases ec is prohibited. 4 * The 
reason why it was not generally adopted is probably xmi the 
lowland pastures, adjacent 10 die arable, are usually of very 
poor quality, and the prohibition suggests that rhe fields were 
not weU enough enclosed to prevent the Cattle from straying. 

When die fallow land was brought back into cultivation, it 
was ploughed at least three rimes. The first ploughing was done 
in spring with the composite plough (pfilfos Jntfron) (fctwn by a 
pair of oxen . 41 The second cook place after harvest, and was 
done crosswise on the first * 14 On ihrs occasion the simple 
plough {mtSgpn Jwtron) was used, preferably w ith mules, 
which arc quicker than oxen and drive a sinaiglitrr furrow, 1 * 
The third was done in October, just before the sowing.** 

The staple cereals were barley and wheat. Barley was die 
easier and older, and remained the staple ^ood of slaves. 11 It 

**X- Off- i 6 f 14-5, iS.a- QL 17.195. 41 H, Michdl 54- 

11 Hes- Of. 452-3* 460, QL 15 s - >-2- ** Hr*, Op 462, Piia. SH* 1S 1 iS- 

41 fL to, 45J-3. Oi $. 124. He*. Of. 46 

41 In Attica, after die feast of Pmerusia, luM on the 5th of Fysnepsiffn* 
the sowing month: Pin, M. 57&f. 

4T Semple J42-J, G_ Tiumtan AO 2, K19-IC- 













and altitude. Threshing wa* not done with a Sail but by 
cattle treading out the grain on a cobbled floor. After being 
teased and winnowed in the cradle (Jfknm) the grain was 
heaped in baskets and thrown against the wind, which blew 
away the dufF. 

The backwardness of cereals was due to the nature of the 
soil, which is much more favourable ro horticulture, especially 
figs, vines, and olives. Figs were used largely for feeding 
slaves. Olives need very little attention, but since they- take 
several years to mature, growers were exposed to heavy loss 
from marauding raids and wars. 4 * 
very profitable, as they are 
mocraric Athens, as of Mil 

Deficiency of home-grown cereals was made good by man time 

44 X.Ott. 17. 4. rfipftr. JU>. 8. 6 . i . 

** Semple *94. 4.54, Htithi :4 104. 
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was sown in October, as soon as the rain set in. Wheat required 
greater care, because the crop was liable ro be ruined at the 
outset by too much or too little rain, and accordingly it was 
sown at discretionary intervals throughout the late autumn. 4 * 
The harvest was gathered in May or June according to latitude 
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trade, and it is significant dial die best wheat*raising areas— 
Thessaly, Hits, Laconia—were for a long time politically 
backward. 

In most parts of the country the lowland pasture# are suit¬ 
able only for sheep, goats, and swine, Large cattle graze 


fid, 49, Cttmlf)' itcfttf. r.'inJrc Vtfac 

throughout ike summer in the mw&pUM, draught cattle 
have 10 he trail-fed all through the rear* Owing to die scarcity 
of good grazing Land cow’s milk is of poor quality, and cheese 
is made principally from sheep and goats, The chief $h«p- 
hr ceding areas were Thessaly, Breotia, die Corinthian Isthmus, 
and die lull country behind the Anatolian coast. 


6. .VWrm Crcd Lmi-lrnurt 

The mode of husbandry which has just been outlined sur¬ 
vives with very tattle modification among the Greek peasantry 
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to-day- For this reason it will not he our of place to give some 
anenrion to modem Greek Jand-Ltmire, specially ro die older 
forms that huger on in the more backward districts. 1 * 

A large portion of the peasantry is now in America, driven 
from home by poverty, as they were in Solon's day* Of those 
riiar remain many have as little as two acres to live On. In 
many districts the holdings are intersected and discontinuous 
which shows rhat they had once been organised in strips. 
The peasants iive together in villages* not on separate estates. 
In cases of intestacy the holding is divided equally among the 
children or other oracr-mMem* and the testator may not dispose 
of more than the amount: which after equal division would be 
due to each of die direct heirs. Division among the heirs i$ 
optional. They often decide to hold die estate jointly. Tins 
system of joint family holdings has almost disappeared Eonday, 
bur it was sriJI nourishing m the last century, and wc possess 
a valuable account of it in ArntcdA monograph on the Ionian 
Islands (i86j). On the father's death the sons and daughters 
inherited equal shares in the esratc, but as a ruJe they did not 
divide id If they were young, they continued no live together 
till they w ere taken away by marriage or other employment. 
When die sisters married, they received a dowry equivalent to 
rheir diore of the inheritance. Sutne of die brothers might go 
away and cam a livelihood from other sources, but they Con¬ 
tinued to pay rhe whole of their incomes, from whatever 
source they were derived, into rhe family fund based on rhe 
paternal estate. It often happened that one of them remained 
at home in charge of the farm, while a second set up as factor 
for the estate in the nearest town- Others might become school¬ 
teachers or lawyers. But chdr incomes were united* and a dose 
account was kept of all transactions. When one of them died, his 
share passed to liis children, and, when his daughters grew up 
and married, they were dowered with the share due to them 
out of the joint fund without regard to chctr Either s income. 11 

** Thu subject nrtds co be studied in croasctxan with Byzantine bud* 
tenure, wi which >k Ashburtser FL P especially jZ* 70. 

ii Anrtcd 199-201, It ts not likcljr* of munc, thji tfvu rypc of Iimnc- 
hoU n directly dc^crklcd from rhe dSws, though u is none the lc$s 
illinmitanug fiK dim Jr it probably rtkrei lo the Yugadir Lodge 

9^111. 
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This is the system char ArtsteJ found in Sania Mam 
(Lenkas) and 10 a lesser client in KephaJlenh and Zante 
(Zakynihns). It is remarkably like die ancient Athenian cfbr 
fpp. 109-12}. The only imporam difference is due in antiquity 
joint ownership ttmiinactd at the fourth gmmiion. 


7* The Opcn-JUld jj isttm in Andrnt Cm 

Hie joint family of modem Greece is only an isolated pre¬ 
capitalist survival, but the ancient infer was an integral unit 
in the social life of the period. The racy-stace was a community 
of rifei* The family estate was owned by right of descent from 
one of the founders of the ary* and carried with It rhe rights 
of citizenship. In commercialised dries like Athens these ancient 
tenures had for rhe must part disappeared, but at Sparta the 
original estates were never forgotten,” and they muse have been 
remembered in nuny of she colonies overseas. Even at Athens* 
when citizenship w'as granted to a foreigner, it was the pmcricfr 
10 enrol him in a particular tribe, plirany ft and derue,” and 
some times to endow him with a hoi lie and Lmd> 4 Only in rhac 
way did he become a full member of the community. In the 
Athenian law-courts We hear of persons laying claim to an 
estate on the plea due an ancestor lies buried there,** but 
never of disputes about land turning on evidence of sale or 
purchase: 

The line of orgume^ ajurays tcnl& to the prwf of kinship, bv blood 

oc adoption, to the previous owner, ind the right of ushmemee ict;m ukeii 
to: -rrjnxcd n foil curing wcuatrav ertibly the rva hlishrocns of the required 
rcLiliooship.** 

Of course this docs not mean that estates were never bought or 
soklp but that even at Athens, tinder a monetary economy* 
deeds of transfer were not formally recognised as overriding 

** HctiL Pool. IP. *. 7 , 

” SIC. ifcz, I7 >h+ 0. ait 16, j10.il! 312. jo, jSb 5p Si*- 54 b 

u UtUing IH 60i Of. iG,* s J. O, i 3 . 91 etc. 

** D. 55* 15-4. cf. Anti, Aik H* b Conversely, the pHicmon of 
ZttH Hrtkdon, Lr. a home and WL ™ proof of acuimhip: Pali. 
•S. Sji Harp. Es*rf?it ZnH. ef". Nthraa MS 290. 

** H. E. Secbohro %}, 
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the claims of kinship. In other cities the alienation of the 
original estates was actually illegal 1 * 

The dry-state had thus arisen as a union of joint families* 
each of which possessed in perpetuity a holding of land in¬ 
herited from one of the founders. The holding had been 
created at the same time as the family. It may have been subse¬ 
quently divided, but then so was the family that owned it. 
The family was bound to die soil on which it lived. Tliar 
being so, it is incumbent on us to determine so far as we can 
rile manner in which the lioldiogs were distributed. 

We have already made some progress in this direction, It has 
been shown that rhe Aerie demes began as clan serdemenrs of the 
same type as die Anglo-Saxon 'mg*' and "hams* fpp. 1 12-3): and 
that the- rule of succession to the cths corresponds to the Anglo- 
Saxon law of gavelkind. We must also, of course, remember that 
die Old English land system was by no means peculiar to tins 
country* It occurs in analogous forms in all pores of Europe, 
India. Cliina* Central and South America. 1 * Ji is in facr charac¬ 
teristic of din primitive village community; 4 * and if wc are co 
approach Greek land- tenure with anything in our minds at all, 
this is die institution we should keep before us and not the 
boundary squabble* t>f twenrierh^nrury gcfitleman-farmtfr^. 
At Athens under die democracy it was a regular polity to 
relieve unemployment arid at the same turyc to secure strate¬ 
gical points by settling poor citizens overseas on conquered 
rcrritciiy_ ,fl The land selected was divided equally into as many 
holdings as there were citizens enlisted under the scheme, and 
the holdings were then distributed by lot. The settlers weja- 
required to reside within the territory „ but as a rule they did 
not work die land themselves TJiat was done by the native 
proprietors, who were left m occupation subject to die pay¬ 
ment of an annual rent. The best-known of ihesc Umuthki or 
'ict-linTdinsph as they were called, is the plantation of Lesbos 
in 427-426 S.C, In the previous year the people of this island, 
with the exception of Mcdiymna, had revolted against Athenian 

m Art**, Ftff. l 319a. 9, HchL Pans. &P + z* 7, 

** F. Scebdmi EVC 214^62, H&-S&, £lc=ne j* 139, Kstdmky 

ida- 70 > Wiu%cl 3 48-409. BABMfE z. 226, Thompson 49, 

11 H. E, SccLxjhin 8& r Grundy 177^3, 201 , 
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rule. Thtf leaden were executed, and the isknd was saddled 
with a plantation, which Thucydides describes in the following 
words; 


They dirided the land. «teepc Mtilipitim, intu joon alinernetm, erf" whirh 
were sci spin: anJ £Bitsecn«d m the god* and di£ itnun^t; settled 
with bc-holckfi from AtfcnL The Lisburn ccmtiuiieJ to till the soil, 
wb]<cr [d an annual mu of 2 maraf on rach aikxtmcpr, ** 

These allotments wot equal in size* Thar was inherent in die 
nature of die scheme, and is proved by the uniformity of the 
reni. The natives remained in occupation, How then was tlir 
land divided among the Athenian lou-holders? If* as has been 
generally assumed, die island had previously been cultivated 
in >£paraie estates, enclosed and consolidated like modem 
capitalist farms, rhdt size would have varied indefinitely* It 
would consequently have been impossible to divide them into 
equal Jots without drastically reorganising the native tenures. 
But according to Thucydides that was not done* Another 
course would have been to graduate the rent according to 
the size of the farm and divide die income among the let- 
holders r But again tliat was not done. The Only conditions that 
meet the requirements of the case are those of the primitive 
village community. With a unit of division ready to liand In 
the strip, it would hsve been possible to combine or divide 
holdings of different sizes into equal Sots without disturbing 
the existing tenures. Each village area would be assessed for so 
many lots, and the work of sharing otic the liability could be 
left eo die villagers rhemselves* as in India. 

This conclusion is so far-reaching in its implications that 
it would be unwise to insist on ic beyond inviting the attention 
of historians, to a problem char has apparently escaped them: 
buc there arc one Or two considerations arising from the present 
bsue that may conveniently be mentioned here. There h no 
reason to suppse that the procedure ar Lesbos was abnormal. 
We iiavc another inssance in die plantation of Chalkk Euboia) 
rigluj* years earlier (506 In this case the number of 

[ora was 4000* At the rime in question the landed nobility of 
Euboia were still m per, and it was chest bndownets, nor the 
cultivators* that the Athenians displaced. They had been mote 
*< Th, p. jo, c£ 5£& x* 7 k it HdL y, 77- ^ 
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successful in maijuaimng themselves than the Arae land¬ 
owners because in Euboia die struggle for die land had been 
relieved by colonial expansion. This s[lows that; granted dir 
possibility of colonisation, there b no inherent difficulty in 
supposing a primitive land system to have coexisted with rapid 
commercial development* Ac Lesbos, k is mic. the democratic 
movement began much earlier, bur on the other hand it was 
arrested in die sixth century by the Persian conquest.* 1 
Tile farmers of Lesbos were reduced by die plantmon to the 
Status of a renc-psying peasantry. A similar problem arises in 
regafd to other Greek states* which had been founded on a 
tributary peasantry from die start. When the Dorians con¬ 
quered Sparta, they did not dispossess the natives of ihc 
country, who continued to live in their ancient villages.** 
Nevertheless they divided rhe land among themselves into in¬ 
alienable family estates, cultivated for them by the natives, 
who were forced to surrender fifty per cent of their produce.** 
And these estates were equal, tmt is lo Say* their size was 
adjusted ac die foundation to the needs of the proprietors, who 
had to provide from them their contributions to die common 
meals. 4 * It is clear, however, that, whatever may have been tin: 
case m Lesbos in die fifth century, them cannot have been any 
ei tensive appropriation of die land at Sport a in the eleventh. 
Hot again, therefore, the fact that the nariv T » remained in 
occupation is a sign that the new holdings were distributed on 
the basis of the strip system* Stabilised at this early da te by the 
act of conquest, the Spartan aristocracy was exceptionally suc¬ 
cessful in resisting change. A further proof of its primitive 
character is furnished by the configuration of the city itself* 
Even in the rime of Thucydides it was not properly speaking a 
city at all, but a group of adjacent villages* 47 It is in keeping 
with the genera] probabilities of the case that this rudimentary 
degree of urbanisation was combined with the survival in 
tributary form of the primitive village commune, 

M We kive «vcril [d^dptiam firm Ledos (Roman period) firing 
Ina of farmj wnh dw acreage under ctm, dive, rine. and grasj, and the 
tire tf the farm* rafet mddmitEly: IG< 12 * z- 33-7* 

** Uv, 34- 17, c£ p. 393* 

ai HAt Pant- a, 7. Am. M. ta7«- Tjzt, f. 

m PltL J^r. flj Plb. 6, 45. u Tli, i_ |p r l 
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The origin of the science of geometry is explained by 
Hfrodotus: 

Kiftg Sansnis >fi«ided mf IitjJ of Eg?pi imwg cKe people so that eidh 
re coifed a square fllkomcit of equal iizc, And from the* holdings the king 
drew his TrYefrtit by an urnnual tmpOH, If parr of ■ ho 3 ding was twrfl away 
by the Nik Goods, fhe proprietor informed the king, who would then wind 
his overseen m mc^ure ill* Ices aid rHe m was reduced accordingly. This, 
is my opinion, was the satnrce from which the Greeks acquired the art of 
iBsuurijig hmd 

The Greeks may not hive been indebted to Egypt so directly 
as Herodotus supposes, bur his main point is proved by the 
word itself* The scarring-point of geomem' was the need to 
divide the land. 

We have seen how the land measures of western Europe— 
lilt acre, jcurntL and Morgen —were based on the dimensions 
of the snip* There is an analogous term in Greet, which wilt 
help us to reconstruct the dimensions of die Greek strip* 

The word gyc r* used in Homer as a land measure,** means 
properly ‘plough-tree', It was also applied to the primitive 
rjpe of plough, consisting simply of a forked bough* such a* 
may still be seen m parrs of the country. We may infer* with 
RJdgrway, that as a measure the g$cs denoted originally a 
plough-acre, that is, die amount of land that could be ploughed 
in a given period. The period was probably a day, because one 
df the Homeric words for 'evening' is l*mytSf, the time for 
‘unyoking die oxen‘s* 

The ancient commentators inform us that the j?y£r was 
equivalent to one ptithren^* This was a long measure equal to 
IOO feet, 7 * So the gy*s was a plough-acre which measured 100 
fret along one of its sides* Which side was this? TJuere is 
another Homeric land measure, the dtren, We read of an 
*c&mt of oxen' and an of mules 1 * the latter being ihe 

longer.** The wd is probably a heterodiie form of edrar 
'boundary*, wliich again is connected with <mnus J mule’ and 
Larin urvum 'plou^h-taif. 74 The of mules is explained by 
the commentators as "the amount of land that a mule can 

** HJi. a. 109* c£. 1. 66. 2. » IL$- y?9* pit 7* 11|* tA. J74. 

«il, 16.779* OL9, %L 7 * It 9. 579*dii « Jf- 21*447, OZ + r 1 - 577 - 

** it to, l-l- flit 5 . 124-^. :1 Bciacq j.w. 
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plough oe one efforts that is* a ptMrtn** 7 * From thri we see that 
thsgyts and the o&rttn ate identical. Tlicy are tile plough-acre* 
which measured iog free across the furrows, the length of the 
furrow being given. 

For the length of the furrow we hare only one due. Remem- 
Bering that in all countries units of long measure are commonly 
based on tillage* we note that in Greek 6 ptfrbra mike i 
rtJE£»n+ that is, 600 fret. The stddim was die standard tong 
measure, which yielded the word stadium or racecourse The 
racecourses at Olympia and elsewhere all measured 600 fret in 
length* 11 Now, in Aigivc Doric the form of the word is not 
jfciiW but 3 p&lim w These are not phonetic variants. The}" are 
different words. And both ate apt designations for the length of 
tile furrow, for sta means 'stand 1 and spe means 'puli' h referring 
to the disiance the plough is drawn by the ax or mule before it 
is halted and turned. The Greek stdJion is therefore a unit of rise 
some origin as the English furlong* This hypothesis is con¬ 
firmed when we find that the breadth of the Greek racecourse 
was generally about 100 feet ; tT The original racecourse wsj a strip. 

And now after this long but not unprofitable digression let 
11s return to the passage in Homer with which we began: 

Like twp men with mearorcs in- their hands episnrilmg uver boundaries m 1 
oomrawi pIpug HjThf eomending fur e^tul share* in a small spaec of ground; 
5* rhe two sides were parted by the bmlerncFSlt, OVet which the warrior* 
^Ushrd ar emc 1 nc^hcr's diidds is they fought.« 

As the breadth of the snip, the rilr&t was the distance from 
hoik co balk* The Greek balk was a tow of stones {riSre i\ such as 
are still lo be seen in Palestine, as they were when the children 
of Israel were warned not to remove chrir neighbour's landmark.* * 
The connection between c 4 rtnt f the width of the strip, and 
o£m t the row of stones which separated one scrip from another, 
10, 351 sch, AV. 

-* Pjuly-Wiisowa 2, f r 1969, 

n Pady-WiiMwa /-e, It items probable that the strip wss the unic 
imderhirjg the a land-measure jQrlEcJ ffif Amorgm m the fourth 

termin' (S/C. 965). In Bjvartiint Gwk rhe t&rn was the ammuir of Jmd 
shatcsmlii be ploughed by amir at" ftien in a day Cftf /ittr. i«x zj m Th- 
modem crrpertjei wxms to be batd <m 4 Turkish unit of the same nature- 

'a If, 10*441^5. 

>* If. 2 1. 403-5, Bn*C 19. 14, 
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is explained. And this row of stones answers to the embattled 
parapet over which die Greeks and Trojans are locked in com- 
Ul The comparison is apt* The two men in the simile ant 
marking out die shares diac liave been allotted tliem in one of 
the open fields* The field is nor a large one^-pohap it lias 
already been encroached on by private enclosures; and so each 
of them is bent on getting his full share* But they are not the 
owners They are dividing it merely for use. Perhaps some day 
it will be redistributed* Aik! so it is described as 'common 1 in 
the not uncommon sense of being owned in common by die 
village commune to which these survivors of primitive com¬ 
munism belong* 


S r Redistribution cj the Land 

h is quire possible chat, at the time when die Iliad and 
Odyssey were pur into their final shape, die custom of periodical 
red L*cn Union wa$ becoming obsolete; but Homer docs riot set 
out to tell us everything, and before drawing any conclusions 
wc shall do well to review the evidence* 

Early in the sixth century, when the Attic countryside was 
seething with unrest, Solon introduced a number of agrarian 
reforms, which tided over rhe crisis bur failed to satisfy the 
peasantry, because they had demanded a 'redistribution of the 
land 1 *” A procedure of this kind was actually earned out ar 
Kyrtoe, a Greek colony On the coast of Libya* Some rune in the 
sixth century new seeders from the mother-country were in¬ 
vited to participate in a 'redistribution of the laud 1 . The whole 
people, inducting the newcomers, was divided into three 
tribes, and On this basis, after special estates had been sec aside 
for the king in his capacity as chief priest, die sail was re- 
dlotted. * A 

The demand of the Attic peasants was not, as usually in¬ 
terpreted, a revolutionary one—a subversive challenge to the 
sacred rights of private property. It was connter-rcvoludenary — 
a protest against the appropriation of rhe land, which was 

*" Ansi. jU^f Li. i A redfruian of the sett w±s dcminJcii at Leentinoi 
in xhs fifth tenuity s.c^i Th j. 4. z . 
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r blaring the sanctity of the old mmmuiul lights. Ic was an 
appeal to the past, nest die future, As we sec from the ease of 
Kyrene s the principle of redistribution was still dive. It only 
remains to show that it had once been periodical 

The Greeks were well acquainted with this practice. Strabo 
says chat the Dalmatians real lotted the soil every eight years,** 
and among the Vtccati of Spam, according to Diodorus, it 
was done annually: 

The Vicori divide die hiad eray year, each receiving a purtion of the 
fruits, which *re rominon property, Afpaftdttjm i* purciwd by dkaih. 111 * 

Eatly in the sixth century a hand of Dorians from Rhodes .md 
Rnidos set sail for Sicily- Their intention w as to plant a colony 
at Liiyhrion, but they were driven off by Phtonitians* Then 
they sailed to the Liparai Islands, where they joined forces 
with the natives. The r esc of the story may be told in the 
words of Diodoros: 

Being well received n LipjfA, rise sieden nrTmd £Q share the had with ;be 
inhabic^nts- , * - In emirs* of imtk f gwmg to the depredation* of Eiruscan 
pirates, dwy built a fl«s *n& divided rhcir occ uprinn^ Some of them con- 
Kiitued th? ta Elective titkgc of chf SOll H whale the renuindH uf^iniitd ifretn- 
for defence agiinit die penut Tlicv held their property in common 
and ate at common meal*. Alrtr Jridir-g dto rnmcnarti! life for same time, 
they drridrd Lipara itself, where ibe Iotcti waa- beat cuniinucd tn cidth-it* 
the udia caUeeiwely. Eventually they divjJrd all the island* ioc 

period* of twenty years, mUottmg the land Jt the end at nch period. At sea 
they won a. number of Titrorics over the Eurc&m, and from rlit ’^paiss sent 
many meniorable nihts co Delphi. Ji 

Diodorus lias given us more than we asked for. Besides recording 
a system of periodical redistribution in a Greek diy-siart* 
be takes us back to a still earlier stage in which the land had 
been owned and cultivated by the village communes without 
even a temporary division. 

The reader will ask how modem historians, especially 
Toutain. whose condemnation of the slave-minded Esmein is 
still fresh in our minds k have succeeded in interpreting this 
passage otherwise, Toutam cakes the liberry of not mentioning 
it ar all. So does the writer in the CdrrfM^g* Anrient Hutvry 
who assures us that the Greeks had long outlived the stage 

« Sir, 31 £. M D.S, f. | 4 t rf- Nk- Dim. 1 it, D.SL 5. 9, 
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which Dioducos describes. Presumably they were both satis¬ 
fied that the question had been settled once and for all by 
Gmraud in his bs p toprU td jfcariinr sn Grid, still the standard 
work on the subject, to whose Vigour and clarity 1 Toutait? 
repeatedly appeals. Let us sample this Vigour and clarify': 

Wc hj vc bo tcaaein 10 question ihr voKicy ef io regard to the 

eiimnn- cf agnrim oolleoivism m the Lipjrai hT^n c ft . The udr dsHibriul 
point in his account ii the motive signed foe the adupdan of ihe sysitret. 
’I'bfodorc Rtuuch has rtctorly shown from a passage in bvp that* like the 
Hctincuns, the Ltparai tilandtrs were finw. Thai brifig so- it is noc dif¬ 
ficult to perceive that so far from being * relic of the pist their ounmimkm 
vras jh amtldil regime created for a specific purpose. No political or socLd 
principle IS here inrcilvoL These islanders s imply adopted the irUTiruticmi 
rn£ 3 T sppropLkLe to a hand of brands, . - . FunheOKOfe. a hlT^dl r rf JJ soon 
forced in the system hy the Love of private property. so potent in inmku;.± 
En the course of the fifth century at latest they begin to divide the main 
ulaitd, which ’.vas douhlltss the Onfy one fortified arJ inhabited, The odim 
tiffiimrd undivided.** 

Before gecring down *o 'political and social principles' let m 
make sure of die facts, Diodorus assigns no motive for die 
system, ir is Guiraud who has done that. There is nothing to 
show at what date rhe main bland was divided. Diodorus 
evidently believed that some at least of the other islands were 
mluibked, and Strabo, our only other authority, agrees with 
him- He names eight islands in all and describes only two of 
them as uninhabited** 1 Gxumud's interpretation of the parage 
is thus contradicted by the passage icsdf. It is true titat Livy 
describes rhe slanders as pirates, and no doubt they were. 
Guiraud does not quote his actual words, but lie who rum imp 
read, Mos crar rivimis vtlm puttie# fottixinfa partem proaitm 
diviJm.** 'Their custom was to divide the spoils, which were 
acquired hy a sore of collective brigandage/ TTicsc Greek com¬ 
munists were at least consistent* After piously dedicating a 
tithe id the gods, they shared the rest among themselves. All 
property, personal aod real, acquired and inherited, was 
collective. The picture of primitive communism is complete. 

Having rescued the faces, we may enquire into die principles. 
Being no better than robbers abroad, these jslandm had 
naturally failed to develop at home that respect for private 

■ * GLurmJ 13-4. ** Sir. 2JS-7- 17 Liv. 5- 3* 
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property which Guiraud* like Sir John Sinclair, regarded as the 
haumark of civilisation. But it is rash to assume that their 
tnsdxurions involve no 1 political or social principle'. If these 
unprincipled islanders were pirates, so. whenever they had 
the chance, were the Etruscans. Carthaginians, PhtEmriam* 
Carians ¥ «* and all the seafaring peoples of antiquity* including 
die Greeks themselves,** The Adia-an heroes of the Iliad and 
Odyssey were pirates k and proud of ic, i9 and, a£ we shall see 
shortly, they shared out tlitir tlhgorren gains in the Same w ay, 91 
The dvili$ed Greeks, whose political and social principles 
have been held up by Guiraud and others as a model for man¬ 
kind. saw nothing in privateering that was incompatible with 
die honour of a gentleman, and in numerous treaties the)' 
made express provision for the exerdse of piratical rights, « 
After all. there is no difference in principle between sea- 
raiding and Iand-tuding, All pirates, all raiders* all conquerors, 
all empire-builders, no matter how fervently they bow down 
before the sacred presence of private property, once they have 
got it into their own hands, begin, like the men of Lipin*, by 
stealing it. If Guiraud liad allowed this train of thought to roll 
on uiiimemipted, he would have found liimseLf face 10 face with 
the political and social principle iltai his own civilisation rests 
on robbery, La prvprihi c'tst k wl. 91 

Having interpreted otherw ise' all the evidence for common 
ownership that has been drawn from dm and other Greek 
sources, Guiraud concludes: 

One RKt Jt to have a ijngularly bused mind to sends dw lease odm to 
tfiem, Thrrf ss not m the whale of inf lent IitenktuTe 2 single piS^gf which* 
%ua\y foterfeeGoi Ofcnftmis iudi an isseriiarL 9 * 

If sanity is freedom from bias, we are all to some extent de¬ 
fective- It is a matter of degree. But at least there is one social 
and political principle that this vigorous historian has suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing. He has demonstrated with disarming 
clarity that the love of private property in the modern hour- 

■* D.E, j. 9. PJb. 5* 24. 4, Th. 14, 7-8. Q £. 15. 415-84. 

*> Hit . 1. 166, 6, 17. Th. 1. 5. D. 50. 17. Lycurg. ho . |S + 

** IL 1 1 . 6 s5 h GJ> 4- 9, 40-2. 14. 129-54. 

*1 p. ■ iq _ *a HoM-brack 117-21, 
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geo hit is a force so potent that they cannot imagine life 
without it: 

Wa ihr njdhf feist. du frillc fuch gam und gar. 

Was iltr niebs reebnet, gEubt ihr. mm nidiE Wu:- 


9- The Method of Distribution 

Let us return to the iJfrmrt/d, After the number of settlers 
had been £Lied p the land to be settled was divided into die same 
number of lots. How the settlers were chosen we are nor cotd p 
bur it muse have happened sometimes that the number of 
applicants was in excess of the available tand P and, since 
sortition is known to have been used extensively under the 
democracy* ic may be assumed chat the applicants drew lots. 
We must also suppose that the holding* were subject to the 
same rules of inheritance as prevailed in the home country* 
Each lot-holder became the founder of an effetf, a family estate 
of the normal type, except tliai being new it was unencumbered 
with hereditary claims and so easier to alienate. We know that 
in many cases, contrary to the regulations the lot-holders sold 
out and returned home,** 

The ifrrwifi differed from a colony of the ordinary kind 
[itpcikL 1 in that its members retained all their rights as Athenian 
citizens, tB The colony was a new city-state, bound to die 
metropolis by religious rics but politically independent. Apart 
tram this, the mode of organkarfoa was die some, KiTetie was 
colonised from Thera in the seventh century at a tune when 
that island was suffering from a famine. One of every pair of 
brothers through out the island was dio&en by foe. M A similar 
procedure was adopted by the ancestors of the Etruscans when 
they left Lydia. In this case too there was a famine- The king 
divided the people into two ecpnl pomons and cast lots 
between them. 1 * It was evidently a traditional practice foe the 
founders of a colony ro be selected by lot- 

In the middle of die fifth century an Athenian Colony was 
founded at Brea on the Thracian coast. The decree regulating 
the procedure has survived. One of the provisions is that J tcn 
men, one from each tribe, shall be elected as Jand-dwers. and 

” Greet k J7-S, t* B M- WalUe tn CAM 4, i6t. 
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these shall diet the land'. 1 * The bud-sharer ( gmSmoi ) dis¬ 
tributed the holdings, as distinct from the bud-measurer 
(gtmetra) who marked them out. From diis we gather chat the 
holdings were distributed by Joc s and char they were co¬ 
ordinated in some way with the tribal system. The latter point 
is confirmed by Plato 1 s regulations for the foundation of tiis 
ideal state. In this ease of course the situation is imaginary, but 
it h generally recognised ihac Jw modelled liis procedure on 
actual practice: 

In the £nt place, the city ktabc Existed as nearly is possible in die centre 
of the temcory, * * , Next, the whole area, inrfurimg the dtjr. ij eo be 
divided mro twelve ppftiftoi, darting firom an enclosed sanauaiy of HcsiLi. 
Zetft, and Athens* which dull be called the AoropoLii. These pornom are 
to he equal and adjusted in ejtrcm to die qualify of the sod. Altogether 
5040 holdings ate to be described, and each 01 them is 10 be divided into 
two pira, one in the at>; die other ait a diilaace . . . The citizen* them- 
lelvr* ihaU Ellen be divided utra rwelve groups and 1 full mrtnzary nude of 
all their personal progeny so due this too may be divided u evenly a* pc*~ 
iibte among the groups. Finally* each group is So «£ apart an c*Mc fen One 
of die Twelve Gods, and it shall be called a tribe- 

Phtt/a total of holdings j§ readied by tlie same sort of mystical 
progression as PJurardVs formula for cat an d kittens (p* £14}: 
l X l X 3 X 4* 5 X .7= 5040- Bur mo this is founded on feet. 
It is just over half of what was regarded as a suitable total. 1 * 1 
The Athenian colony at Amphipolis was divided imp 10,000 
holdings, and the Syracusans fixed the same number for their 
colony at AitnaA" 

Flare's bc-holders were heads of femifirs, That is dear from 
other passage* in the Laws * Bur these families arc treated as 
components of a larger unit* the tribe- This too is confirmed 
from other sources- In early Rhode* there were three settle - 
mtna—Lindos, blysos. Kameiros. 1 ** They «smsponded, as 

** Tod ES-po. w PL 745, 

*** Amt* ft!. 1267 k 3* 1®* Tk 1. ioo F D„S. 11. 49. 

l * s U. i- Pi- O. 7, 74-4, SIGn 5 £9 n- 2 - According to ihe lli*d 

the fmindfr was Tlepolema* fasra EpSiyT^ probably the Thessalian 
Ephyn. tf. D,S+ 5. 5S; but in Pindar the i&Lrod k settled by the three mes of 
Nekas, and in jet anotha verwon by Alihaimrocs from Cme: ApEd_ 2* 
l-j, Thete wat in fra s^vral nKeeawe settlements: Sm, &SJ-4- We 
have 1 list of Rhodian clua grouped in phonies* and acme of them hjve th* 
Aech; Eftmmanan -nc-: IG. iz. j. 695. 
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we leam from the lW t to the three tribes of the immigrants* 
Further, they were assigned by lot. This ri implied by Pindar s 
account of them; for in the same poem he relates how the 
gpds bud case lots for the division of the world. The Sun-god, 
he says, happened to be absent at die time* and so was left 
without a portion. The omission was rectified by assigning him 
the island of Rhodes, then beneath the sea, which he had 
descried rising to the surface, and this arrangement was 
ratified by Lachesis. the goddess of AUammnL^* The allot- 
men: of the newly-conquered world among the Sons of 
Kronos is presented as a divine precedent for the allotment of 
the newly-conquered island among the Sons of Helios, the 
founders of the three tribal settlements that bore their names. 
So far wc have found no mention of die clan* It is not hard to 
see why* In the mature city-state the tribe persisted as a 
military and pel ideal unit long after the phrairy had dwindled 
into a purely religious union and die dan had dissolved into 
families. The dan survived to some eatmr among the aris¬ 
tocracy. but in general the colonics were recruited from die 
lower classes—from men who warned land. lflft And this was the 
section of society in which dan ties had most completely dis¬ 
appeared* If we want to find traces of the dan. we must go back 
to the prehistoric period, 

Wc have seen that the Athenian IhrctvhU conformed in 
pinciple to the mode of organisation that had been follow ed in 
the great period of colonial expansion, from the eighth to the 
sirfh century* This was the movement that scattered the 
Greeks over rite whole of the Mediterranean* And now, 
arguing still lurcher back, we can see that, since these colonies 
reproduced the structure of their mother-caries, they were a 
continuation of those still earlier movements that lud estab¬ 
lished the mothet^heies themstkes in Greece and the /Egeam 
The Greeks recognised die continuity* They remembered 
how; in the days before the Trojan War. Tlepdemos, the 
founder of Rhodes, 'effected an equitable partin'on of the 
land'; how, earlier still, Makarcus had 'divided the soil" of 

m PL O. 7. ef* ApIdL a, S, 4. Paul, &, 4. f* 

Joi In the Brea decree (L 41) it is stipulated that tht colonists are to be 
recruited from the poofcir dme1, d”, PL 1^. 755-6, Iso. 4, 1S2. 
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Lesbos; haw Kjrdrokns had ‘settled m Samos and divided the 
land into allotments"; and how Tenedos, the eponym of that 
island, had allotted the soil among his people and received for 
liimself a special estate QAnttm) in which he was worshipped 
after death as a hem: 111 * Clearly these prehistoric settlements 
wdr not city-states at all but tribal federations- In them there¬ 
fore we should expect the clan to Jtave been more prominenu 
And so ft was* The Ionian colon}' of Teos h founded afier the 
Dorian invasion, was divided into jftgofl nr demes, and as Jate 
as die fifth century' several of these were still inhabited by the 
clans after which they were named (p. 169), The three ter¬ 
ritories of Rhodes were also divided into demes* One of these 
was Nettria of the Netiidai, another wa$ Hippoteia of the 
H i ppopda l 1 This evidence confirms the cone i usio: ] dra wee from 
our examination of the Attic denies (pp, 1 i2-j\ In Arrrca, it 
is true, we know of only one clan—the Boutadai (p. 108}—-which 
continued to reside m us ancestral dome. This is because the 
Country had been transformed by the social upheaval of the 
sbrli century. Bur even in Arnica the old tics, though they had 
been severed, were not forgutreru Kimon of the Phihidai be¬ 
longed to Lakiacbi between Athens and Elrtisb; bur he must 
have known—otherwise wc should not-—drat his forefathers 
load come from Phihidai ne.tr Btaurcr-n, where Phillies first set 
foot on Attic soil p. I2t). And there was a Tradition that, 
when King Theseus was reorganising the country, he inadr a 
tout of the rural drirricts fc "visiting rhe denies and chns*J“ 
The implication is that in those early days the two units 
were identical. This conclusion lias already been argued in 
Chapter IV (pp. 112—3) and find confirmation is forthcoming 
from the word itself* In Homer Mms denotes both a tract of 
cultivated land and the people inhabiting it. 191 U is properly 
a division r being cognate with Jurmifr, which was die word 

i« DhI 5. f£, S1-3. 

SIC . 04, 33, 11B. y. 69$. 21, 

Plu+ rirr, 24* 

ii3 * U . 710, zo. 166 ci^i cf. tAapor (1) ‘tsciEc (4) ‘heirs to iht tsne 

A&bk 'trite' or ‘tribal miray' (Roberta £i*iih KMEA 39), Angl^ 
Saxon iti TtoufthoM' 01 'tatudMiIJ estate* (Viopgiadoff GM 141 ftjmLiir 
Sj-d, Skene y [|7-7« 
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regularly used foe the division or distribution of the soil. 110 
In origin, therefore, the demt was a unit both territorial and 
snail—a dan settlement h like the English Woking, Tooting. 
Epptdg, the French Aulrigny, CorEngny, Pbnrigny, die 
German Geiriingeo, Gottingen. Tubingen, 111 and the Hebrew' 
‘families or dam which settled in the Promised Land: 

Speak unto the children of Israel and wy unto them. When ye 1 tt pmed 
civer Jordan into the land of Canaan, then ye dial! drive nut all the in¬ 
habitant of the land from before ymi + * . * And ye stall divide the had by 
lot for an inhen canct iimong your families; and to die more ye stall give 
the mote inheritance. land ro the fewer ye dull give the less inheritance; 
cverv nun's inheritance dull be in the place where his tat fatJech; seconding 
to the tribes of yam fathers yc shall inherit. 11 * 

And JoshiLi ^tid unto die children of Lrael, Mow long arc ye i-taelc to ifs do 
pnss-i^r the find which the Lord Go d ot your fathers hub given you? Give 
out From ammg you dire* men from each trik; and I will send chrm + and 
they shill rbt and go through the fani and dtsurLbe it according 10 the fo- 
hrri&nce of them; and they stalj come again to me. * * « Ye stall therefore 
describe tta \md into scT£ti parts, and i'-isnc the description hitliET to me, 
that I urn' cm Iocs far you her* before the Lord our GckL* 1 * 


jo. The Growth ef Privilege 

The Greek for a holding is kUf&, a 'lot- Iw poetry moira 
‘share’ and firinu ‘poitfon are used in the same sense. All these 
words are Indo-European. The primary meaning of klirvs was 
a *fiecc of WOOd*. like ihe Irish rlir, 'board' or "beam', shewing 
that chip? of wood had been used for casting lots. Tht base 
kU recurs in the Greek U&ki 'branch' and kUo 'break 1 , also in 
the Gothic hinds, which is cognate and synonymous with the 
English 'lot' . As these etymologies show, die use of the lot was 
an ancient feature of Indo-European culture* It rested on rhe 

*** Buisicc| j-Vp 8^35. M«km sdvdais. taring neglected to analyse the 
structure of tribal wri*£y, m necessarily blmd to this inherent coniKcrttm 
between cbm =md village. Thus T following Gardner fp- lo6), F. £, Adcock 
excludes the dan dtegethn from fits remarks on the crigm of the iraArs ( j iEe 
ckn. die g&t-'f. «hkh is a reflection of uhfpeiacy, is fet in the future';; and 
consequently faced with the fact that the tribesmen lived in villages. he ran 
only remark due they did so W by instinct' [in CAN 3. € 80 . 

111 R Sfcbehiu EVC 5.5^-67. 
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principle that every member of the community was entitled 
to an equal share in the product of its labour. 11 * 

In early Greece dlls principle had already been limited by 
the custom of reserving portions of land for the special benefit 
of priests, chiefs, and kings. In the plan cation of Lesbos a 
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tithe of die holdings 'set aside" for the gods (p, j 1 5)- The 
settled +u Brea were granted the whole of the land with dir 
exception of terrain estaera Vc aside" for the priesdraxi. »■ 
Similar t states were 'set aside' at Kyrene for the king. 11 * In the 
Odyssey when King Nansithoos led the Prueadans to their new 
home* he fortified a dry for them, divided the ploughlands 
and built temples for the gods- 111 The Homeric poems make it 
dear chat, while various privileges were in rhe gift: of the king, 
the land was controlled by the people* Belierophon was re¬ 
warded by the King of Lycia with royal honours,. but his 
estate of rich arable land was bestowed on him by the people. 1 ** 
iEnois was warned by Achilles, whom he had come to fight* 
that* even if he should win, he could not hope for honours 
from Priam, who had sons of his own io provide for, nor for an 

iii in Greece, the lot remained in use for ejections* detnmuung ptiotiiy 
of approach to tfit Delphic Oracle, and the appointment of clan iibi-ct±; 
A, £% jip Toepffiss AG at, 1*5. F^on 137^ 

m Tod &S-90, tf A E- 403-5. ll * HJl 4- 161. Jh 
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estate from rhe people, **• The eldm of Aicolia T pissumably the 
dan chiefs, tried to induce Meleagros to fight for them by 
offering him an estate in the most fertile pan of the Country* 130 
These reservations sit called itm/rtf#* estates ‘cut off' (tAnne) ot 
'set aside 1 (otfl'rA) from rhe remainder of the land which was 
divided among the people* The ttmtnts is the germ of private 
property emerging within the tribal system. 

The same combination of communal with individualistic 
principles appears in die sharing of boozy. The process of dis¬ 
tribution is the same—a dnsm£t effected by lot,* and just as the 
kin£ is granted a special holding of land* so in the division of 
spoils he receives a special 'privilege' (gjfw) or ‘reward' (iwif) 
reserved from die general allotment*** The disguised Odysseus 
boasts of having led trine nidi, from each of which he received 
generous gifts over and above his share in die distribution A** 
Afrct plundering die town of Thebe, the Achmns divided 
the spoils and See aside rhe daughter of Ckrysts for Agamem¬ 
non'* 1 ” Later on r forced To restore the girl, Agamemnon de¬ 
manded compensation, but* as Achilles reminded him- ii was 
coo law: 

Ho-w can t hi Adeems gfre you 1 jfrej 1 ? The sjnib we iwk have already 
K rr-n divideA and it wouH roi N right for the jMplc m bring them to¬ 
gether ygiiit. ]_rc lew gii! go, and if ever Zeua gnmts to us the sick of TiuVi 
you aiuiJ be repaid direefoLi and fourfold *** 

This principle that acquired wealth was subject to popular dis- 
rribiition was very tenscions, and not only hi remote comers like 
the Lipin t Islands pp- J£ty- 1 }■ As late as 484 B.C. the Athenians 
proposed to s!wc out a surplus from the silver-mines among 

«■ . 10, 178-8*. 

sa* If. p, 574 - 80 * The ddc» were pmuuubly the din chiefs: GJols 
SF 12. The f&tmw must lure mciuded ib-res to wod iu Jeanmaire 75+ 
<£ fL g. 154-6, TV {oadtdpnl of tenure are doubtful: probably t: wem wndh 
dc chieftaincy. 

1*1 If. 1. 166-7. 1 ^- 9 - «6-8i. d A-A 945. E. XV. 148. 273. d 

fk&crafr a. 225, BadeS’Ptr'fcvll 195, Robert™. Smith KMEA 65. 

hi G£ 14, 129^3. In the j£gein, u life as the end of the dghtMoth 
century a, Dh. when a ship returned from a erotic. mercantile nr funded* 
the piimcEa were divided hud two portions, one of whid went to the ihsre- 
huldm of dvr ihipp while the other w» divided equally among the arwi 
Mala* if* 

Jj, j* 568-9- l3 4 II. Ti 
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the whole citizen body. Tliemistokks persuaded them ro 
spend it on building a fleet instead, w 8 The old tribal custom 
was inccrnpatible with the growing interests of the state. 

As with booty, so with food. In early dmcs H so Plutarch 
writes, when meals were administered by Moira or Lichesis 
an the principle of equality, everything had been decently* 
and liberally arranged; and in support of this contention he 
points our due the old word fbr a feast meant properly a 
'division', 111 His etymology is correct: dab is cognate with 
&&mSs. Tile m&trai of meat were divided equally. When the 
disguised Odysseus entered his home, the meat was being 
served for the evening meal, and Telemachos insisted that the 
beggar was to receive a portion 'equal to those wliich had been 
allotted to die suitors'. 1 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
the mear offering for the Twelve Gods is cue into twelve 
portions* which are distributed by lot. 1 * 1 
On the other hand, the chine, which was the choicest por¬ 
tion, was reserved as a jA-ay for the chief presiding at the meal. 
When Mendaos invited his guests to sit down to table, lie 
handed them the chine which his servants had placed before 
lm IJ1 The swineherd paid the same compliment to the dis¬ 
guised Odysseus—a dramatic couch, because he gives his lord 
the lordly portion without knowing who he is. 1 ** When 
CEdipus w as served by his sons with the haunch instead of the 
shoulder, he cursed them.** 1 At the shrine of Amphiamos at 
Otopos it was the rule that, whenever a victim was sacrrficed, 
the priest was entitled to the shoulder. 18 * The prerogatives 
enjoyed by the Spartan kings were almost entirely of this kind- 
w HJt 7. 144, 

lt< AE 644a. cf. 03 . fL 470, Hes. Ik 544, Tbgii. 677-^ On the 

public of auciem Grcrct, which vox 1 modified survival o£ the 

primiuvf 1 remmuiul mnl H set Fuscel de Gvulangu 179, N-ilwen HGR 
%%4~$w Rabmson Smith RS ifia. 

187 OL 20 . 188 Hom. H. 4. 1 zS-9. 

1S * Od. 4. 65-6. if. IL 7, jzi, Hutn. H. 4, 12a. 

I3e Od. 14 443-8- i* 1 S. QC. 1J7J sdt. 

SIC* 1004. 40-1. Tj=i ^os special portiom of meat oflecing* wti<- 
cc^nxd far puTstuiax dam: Paten 88-90, cf. 5 XC. 171, 589, PJu. M. 
194c, D.£. 5. 28, For mndem example* utt Krige 5J-6, ]tmcd i, 519, 
Earthy 37,- 159, Roattoe B (192.3) 165* Hutpn 75, Guidon 48, hfiu 
MSE 408. 
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Both of them had a royal estate and a priestliood- At the 
opening of a campaign they as many sheep and goats 

as diey pleased and kept die chines and hides for themsdves. 
At all common meals, whenever present, they were presented 
by the company with two quarts of barley meal and half a pint 
of wine, 11 * As Thucydides remarks, die Greek kingship rested 
on "defined prerogatives*. 114 And the conditions on which they 
were enjoyed axe stared in a famous passage of the Iliad; 

Why hm die people of Lycis conferred on m the liighrsr Iumjcres— priJe 
of pUc« and prt;dfn« in food and drink? They Itwk on us 13. gods. jJid 
they hive bestowed onuu ifttwos of rich plqughbnd. Therefore wt mutt 
he fiii dijiosr in the fay, thu the people may say. Thrse king! of mm. who 
fwd on mi fat hrrdi and wr thoicett wine* tan Gghirisa 

Royal honours were bestowed by the people in recognition of 
military service. 

The Greek for ^prerogative* is gcras; The Greek for *old age r is 
giro*. The origin of the privileges accorded to the tnhal elders 
was discussed in Chapter I (p. 45), In a hunting economy they 
took die form of exemptions from dietary' taboos and prescript! ve 
shares of game. In the course of ages, as these ciders evolved into 
magicians, chiefs, priests or priestesses, kings or queens, their 
rising status was continuously accommodated 10 die traditional 
farms. The^/rai af meat, the gtrai of booty, and the glras or 
tfyurm of bud, reflect through hunting, warfare* and ullage the 
emergence of social inequalities out of primitive communism. 

The use of the 3 or was a guarantee of equality* The distri¬ 
bution was made mipjro.il by placing it beyond human con- 
trol. And being beyond human control it was regarded as 
magical—as an appeal to the Moirai o t ‘Portions . the god¬ 
desses who determined each man*s lor. In origin tliese figures 
are simply mythical projections of the pmcrice of casting lots. 
How then did these equaiicarian spirits of the lot become the 
three Fates—Moirai in Greek—the stem div ini Lies who sit 
and spin the tltftad of human destiny! ordaining for every 
man at birth all the events of his life, and especially the last? 
This will be the sub jeer of the neat chapter- 

Hdt. 6. 56, X. S.L ij. 3. In Km there was 2 priesthood nrfib dw ride 
tvs*"*?*? £L3Z5-_u-i*v. Paitm *txf, On the rayd privilege* of die Kodrtiii at 
Ephtses ±ee beW p. 5+5, 

lM Th lj, 1, t** iL 12. jia-ii, d*. 17 - 250. 
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MAN’S LOT IN LIFE 

i, OtfUpatiftud Clam 

In the higher grades of tribal society specialised ocaipor icm 
tend to be hereditary in particular dans, In ancient Greece we 
hear of litany such craft clan*: the AskJrpiadai (physidans)* the 
Homcridai (minstrels), the lamidii, Branch i da i, Krontidai 
(prophets), the Ktrykts* Thcokoykes. Tdthybiadai (heralds),* 
At Sputa all heralds were Talthybiadai. As Herodotus puts it. 
hcraldry was the giriti of the dan.* And there are many more 
whose names are vocational; the Poiinetiidai (herdsmen), 
Bouzygai (ox-spanners), PhteOtychoi (wdLdiggers), DanMidai 
(scubtors). Hcphaisdadai. Ktrpyridai, Fclckcs {atmouxns and 
smiths). 1 These craft clans might also be described as guilds. 
The medieval guild—a professional corporation to which ad¬ 
mission was obtained by some form of co-option—was, as 
Gronbech has shown, a modified survival of the craft cbm.* 
Bui the Greek guilds stood closer to their origin. In early 
times rhe Hcwnmdai had been actual descendants of Homer; 
it was only later that they admitted minstrels who had no 
ancestral connection with die founder.* The hirtbnght was 
extended by co-opnon. The Asklepiadai opened i_hcir ranks in 
the same way. and in their case we know how it was done. The 
new member swore 'to show die same regard for his teacher 
as for his parents, to make him his partner in his livelihood, to 
share his earnings with him in time of need, arid to near his 

* Richer IGRM m Mklepw*. Branches, H*<h_ Kpentfcx 0E^pwi^ r 
On the Krnrko «e above pp. ny-3, ToefBtr AO Eo-^s. There were 
branches of the IsmEdai in Elis. Spxt» r Me^uia, and Kretonj HdL g r 33, 
j. 44. 1, P 4 i», 3, 11. 3 , 4* 16- ii d, a+ 8, 10, y. Pi. 0 - 6. On modem 
amk dins see Hellil NLP S-l I* Linitman $5. 

* Hdr- 7 - 114 * 

1 T«p£fer AO 15 6-46, l 6d f jlcs—5. 

* Gfonbedi U 35, 

* Pi. .V. 2 1 idi P . Harp. 'Qu-fip&n, tf. Str. 645; see p. 5 
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kinsfolk as his own brothra*.* This was a form of adoption* 
wliieh t is a rice of rebirth, lud been a normal feature of the 
primitive dan (pp. 45- 7 > It is p^bable that* in spite of these 
modifications, xhm hereditary strain was never entirely lost- In 
tlit fourth century it was stilJ possible for Arismile, who 
belonged to the Asklcpiadai, to d atm descent from Asldepios-* 
This Wtis doubtless because, in Greece as in the middle ages* the 
son tended to follow his father's calling. 

Hie Asklepiadai traced their ancestry co die patron of 
medicine; the Homeridai to the greatest of minstrels; the 
Familial to a son of Apollo, the god of prophecy; rhe Kerykcs to 
a son of Hermes, die god of heraldry; the Tbeokerykes to die 
herald Takhybios; the DaMalidai to the mythical craftsman of 
Min nan Crete fp- 285): the Bouaygai to Bouzyges* who fiat 
harnessed oran to die plough- In each cose the dan attributed 
its hereditary occupation to its founder. 

Before making war on Kianm and the Titans Zeus swot* to 
the gods that, if victorious, he would not only respect existing 
privileges but bestow others on those who had none. The 
result was [hat, when me war Was over, he was invited to 
assume the sovereignty * He became king in reward for 
military service. After assuming power* lie distributed his 
honours. The^/raj of Hephaisms was (ire;* the mrfrx alios ted to 
Atlas was to hold up the sky; 1 * the mefm of the nymphs was to 
care for mortals in the days of their youth : 11 to Apollo was 
assigned music and dancing, while lamentation was the lwho* 
of Hades . 11 Once Aphrodite* whose mefrj or ami was making 
Jove, was caught working at a loom, whereupon Athena pro¬ 
tested that* since Aphrodite had stolen her Wfivi* she would no 
longer pursue die vocation which tile MoLrai lud assigned to 
her .* 1 When Apollo rescued Orestes from the Erinyes, they 
accused Sum of stealing the Udbctf which they lud received 
from die Moirii at birth. 1 * Asklepios was punished for the 

* Hp. jmj. u 298-joo Jones, It is not opMsdy rated that this was 
the wth nf the Aiklcpiadat. but I do not we whit mL** c? gjmmion ic can 
be refared ua 

7 D.U f. 1. 

* Ha. ^7 J-4p tia-i, 3 Jj- 40 ^ 65 i -5, cf. A, Pr. 218, 244-7, Aim- 45 ^ 

» A, iv, |S. ** He*. Th. 520, it H«, It u Sra- 2U 

1* Ha. ft. 2*4-5. Nona. IX 24.274-81. **A- Z* i?|, J 7 J<^ 
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same reason: in set king m raise the dead he had trespassed on 
the mvfra of Hades . 11 

According to Herodotus, it was Homer and Hesiod who 
"treated the Greek thetigony and "gave the gods dicir titles, 
disririgukhtd their privileges and crafts, and fixed their form *. 11 
Invading rribes Iiad overrun the JEgtm* and so the Sons of 
Krcmos had conquered the world* The invaders had divided die 
land by bi, and so die Sons of Kronor divided the world* The 
kings of these tribes owed their position to military service, 
and so did die King of Olympus, In the Same way the mythical 
division of labour among rhe gods reflects the system of oc¬ 
cupational clans, a system in which a man's vocation—his 
portion in life, hi$ birthright—had been determined for him 
by die Han into which he was bom. 

2 . Th Mairai m Sflttntrs 

How did these Moirai—'portions' of wealth or 'divisions* of 
labour—become the three spinners of destiny? hi looking for 
the answer, we must cry and do better than Wilamowitz* who 
(reared the idea as \i mere poetical mvenoonh as though 
poe tical inventions were cither self-explanatory or inrxplkahle. ** 

Tltree was a magical number, associated, among other things, 
with the three lunar phases * 11 As divider of time and an object 
of women*> worship, the moon was doubly connected with the 
Moicai, who are always female. Their names are Klotho, 
Atropos. and Lichesis* Klotha is simply spinning personified, 
and the oldest of die three, Hofiilt speaks of them colleenvtrly 
as Klorhcs, bur does not mention me other two , 11 A tropes 

A. A. 1004-14. 

** Hdri 1. $\* 

17 Wihmswirc GH 1* 559. Kntce 1^2 attnbntn tr to 'spetnlaEksn, 1 
W. Drulcr (in Readier LGRM 1 . 2 ?is) xrgwd due the Moiui woe 
goddesses 0: cloud* an A mists, which primtiiirr man imagined 23 "a 
stirt tsf spinn^’ 3 * be vatthrd them fimling in wisps across the summer sk? + 

^ fcirfjiih x. 6oj-6_ 

11 Oi . 7- l?7- The trinity jppean in Hei. it £i(h The genmiticd 
me of (JJ, if 515, G l i. 17) show* true the cotiapt of ju££«f 

™ already ant ten: in the Homeric period. Another stereotyped ea pres^on 
of the lime kind h t* ulrm (it 17. 314. Qi. |_ zbj > referring 

to the unworked *W fying on die spinner 1 * k jm&: Onwns KG, 
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appears in later literartu* as goddess of the abhorred shears who 
* slits the thin-spun life 5 . This image is apparent fy based on 
dieting die web from the loom: 'I have rolled up like a weaver 
my life; he will nit me off from the loom/ 1 * But it is not found 
in cirlp Greek lireianEre, 81 nor does it follow from the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation of the name—she who cannot be turned 
back* whose thread cannot beunsputL “ And even this interpreta¬ 
tion* which goes back to ^Eschylus p seems to be in the nature 
of an afterthought It is not lord for the spinner to unwind 
what she lias spun or for the Weaver to unravel what she has 
woven: Penelope is a standing instance to dir contrary. Per¬ 
haps therefore k is a false etymology. The word is based on the 
idea of turning (tr/po) —of that there is no doubt; it may be h 
however, that the prefix is nor privative but intensive* In thar 
case A tropes l> just a bj - form of &rahw t with interchange of 
p and Jt—not 'she who cannoc be turned' but the Turner— 
a personification of the spindle. As for La diesis, the goddess 
of rile liLlxn or allotted portion! hex place beside the other two 
suggests char she again must have carried some connotation 
germane 10 the arc of spinning—either the allotment of die 
tin worked wool among dir spinners, or, what comes to the 
same tiling, dir amount of wool required to fill die spindle,^ 

How then did this trinit}' tiecome spinners of fate" The 
answer must be sought in their human prototypes. We must 
also observe—the tradition is insistent on this point—that a 
man's destiny Is spurs for Kirn at the moment of his birth. 1 * 
This brings diem into relation with Eilcithyia s who was also 
pictured as a spinner* 15 From this point of view the Moirai arc 
die midwivc^* the Elder kinswomen in attendance* What 

flft fsridi j$. 

lS [ have not StitdceJed in tricing rbii nlia m ancient Iitffitur* at all* 
cf.Dsagn it Stems to be implied m Veg. A- to, S14. 

11 A. E 3|5”6 (soe my note),. Pi. JL 620c 4 GilL EE. 103, Komi. D* 
if. *65. 40, i. laic- JTr + iS, & fr. 49% Ja* Dbe- *1 Hes* Si, 136* 

II Grph. L 7 ^ AE, 7* 5, &rir_n_ *J. 

14 JL so, 1 * 7 - 3 , Oi 7- 197-8* Af I. 348* E, Jlrk 212* IT* 20j. J*. 
991 ef Pin. M. &$jf m 

“ Pant a. ai. % cf. PL 0 . 6. 42. 

III Cf- Earthy 69. Roscoc B '<911) S' && (1923} ^4-% ETUP24, Hurrcn 
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di£n were dicsr women cadged in spinning at the birth of a 
child? To this question I can see only one answer* They were 
making its dothes. 

The primary function of clothes, which* ac least in die 
colder climates* is to prated the body* is everywhere en¬ 
crusted with magical practices founded on the notion that a 
man's rlothrs ant tomchw bound up widi his life* Tftis ex- 
plains the custom of decorating the body with magical dr vices, 
painted or tatiooed, and the wearing of ornaments* such as 
necklaces! bracelets, and rings* H In Greece the new-born child 
was wrapped in swaddling-bands and adorned with amulets* 
Such articles were known collectively as gnorlsm&$ t * tokens* < 
because they were sufficiently distinctive to identify the 
wearer,** When an unwanted child was exposed* it* tokens 
were exposed with ic# Tins was done even when. SO far from 
hoping it might survive, the parents were determined it 
should perish. Wlien the infant Cyrus was liandcd over to a 
shepherd to be abandoned for wild beasts to devour* ii was 
attired in richly embroidered linen and ornaments of gold; 
as id when die compassionate shepherd substituted for it his 
own still-bom child* he transferred the tokens from the one to 
the other. a * The custom of exposing die tokens cannot there¬ 
fore in general have been promoted by the hope of Subse¬ 
quent recovery, though that may have been a secondary motive 
in particular cases, ft was a ritual act, inspired by the belief char 
die child's sottl was pardy contained in its clothes* which bore 
the marks of ie origin. 

Tlie Arabs brand dicir catiir with a distinctive sign called 
wam t which originally* according to Robertson Smith* was a 
clan emblem, like rinse employed by the Bantus to mark both 

M Rottr^on Smith RS ^5, Kantm r~rg 7 i T-folli* NLF 17 * 
u Romin children wccc rcunJ the neck a bale bai co nta i n i n g j pklLu, 
bop until thev ummed the virile, die guis potsibljr ul\ ttaitiigt: 
DatBnbcrg-SagitO Whit happened m die Cr.ck xakccu it not 

» dear, but in dlt Oic of OrMc* they wepe curefuIJy petser=*tl* and 
ta a£B3tht7 instance they we** dedicated by 1 girl it marriage; Langus 4. J7* 
df. p- I4S- At Athens die l^lddicng-bandi Were COmrnDiuy midc font the 
dorihrj. kept far die purpose, to which the parents had been imitated ax 
Ekuri^ Ar. PL £45 sdi. 

Hdt, 1, m. J r tij. 2 t efr Hom-H- j- 121-1. 
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the dan cattle and the dan$mcn* ltt The word wasm is cognate 
with ism, die Arabic for + n*Jnt\ The Same equation—‘mark", 
'runic' , W, 'kin 1 —is found in the Indo-European languages 
tp. 46}, The Theban Spanoi I tad two emblems, a snake and a 
spear. The story was that every member of the dan was marked 
with a spear from birth. But birthmarks are not hereditary, and 
it has been plausibly suggested that the spear was really a tattoo.« 
It served the same purpose as the stoke necklace with which die 
daughter of Erechthcus adorned her child in memory of her 
ancestor, die snake-man (jx 116), Wlien Orestes returned home^ 
he proved his identity to his sister, who had not seen Urn since 
lie was a child* by showing him a garment she had woven for 
him—probably his swaddling-bands. Ba It w^s embroidered with 
animal designs* Throughout antiquity animals were □ ora di~ 
tional motive in the metal ornaments and embroidered linen m 
wrhich infants wtre attired. There arc several instance in 
Menander. Syriskos is examining the tokens of a foundling? 
‘Here's an iron ring pbted with gold, and on the seal is carved 
—is it a bull or a goat?' Again: 'Go and fetch the casket with 
the embroideries in it—you know, the one I gave you to keep. 
* , * Isn’t this a Jie-guar or an ox or some such beast?. * . Tharis 
the attire they found me in as a child**** The gkrimatst were 
survivals from the rime tv Jam children lud been marked with 
the clan totem* They signified that, as 3 rrincarnation of the 
clan ancestor, the child had inherited by right of birch the 
ancestral duties and privileges—the Jrtfifn*—of his dan. And 
hence, as projections of the women who wove the embroidered 
swaddlmg-hands,, die Moirai stood for tile authority of an¬ 
cestral custom, which determined each man's birthright. 

The same conclusion is readied by another line of argument. 
The Jafmcn of the Orpines and Pythagoreans was the genius or 
guardian spine who cook charge of a man at birth and decided 
all the crucial issues of his life. This is the Egyptian Jta h die 

« Roberson Smit h KMEA at 3. Hollii MLF 290, NLF a a. 

11 Adit- PwL 1454L. D- Oir. I, I4$a, Hjg. F, 7:, PIu. M. 563a? 
Hamsun T 4J5, cfl CootZ r. 122. 

M A. C. aje kL 

ta Meo, fjpfr. 170-4, PJL £51-60, In Philm. Im. 1. u6 die Hwai 
tdttc; flwCT 5 on tbr iw^dJk^bjiiili d§ die in feit Haam "rn. due 

they tusy our lade maikin^i." 
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Mexican n^Ha/ B die Amerindian mamfee 14 —-individual tu terns 
formed by analogy from the clan totem, with which in many 
cases diiqr are combined.* 4 And even in Greek H besides this 
individual datmm, we hear of a hereditary datman belonging to 
die dan, 3 * Moreover, this word was constantly used in such a 
way as to be virtually interchangeable widi mefru. The Greek 
fur + trying your luck* was alternatively 'to pur your Jffonfl to 
the proof or 'to asemain your ifjrfw . 17 Hmpedoklcs say s there 
are two kinds of ddimpnrjf or mofrai that inaugurate a man > life. 5 * 
Iphigeneia cries out in the same breath against die unlucky 
Mmm that brought her from die womb and die Mohai win) 
delivered her mother of a child so miserable,** And* to clinch 
the matter, {fssiWn is cognate with Ja£f # *meaJ\ and ivm£s t 
'division 1 * It is the ancestral spirit who determines cadi man's 
mo fra. 

Tlie MoiraJ were also active at inidatiotip marriage, and 
death. At Athens, when a man returned home after being 
reported dead and duly lamented by his kin,* he was read¬ 
mitted to die community by a ceremony consisting of a mimic 
birth, and he was described as a irurrrfp^nso/,** one who had 
received a second pitmos—pimQs being synonymous with 
motru in the sense of iliat which 'falls to one's lot i'Larin 
raW), In myth, k was die Moimi who aranded the bridal 
bed of Zeus and Hem,* 1 In cult* the bride offered a lock of her 
hair to Artemis and the Moirai. ** Of the bridal nighr it was 
said* 'This night inaugurates a new jufrmaf. a new rfdrtttn ,** 
And plirases like mvtr& thandtoHi 'portion of death', 4 * show tint 

14 T. E Peer in €AH i. 534+ Bud^sr GE l- l 6 j, Man* B, 145* Meek 
202-7* Banpwft a- 477, Sch»l«fc 196. 
aa Webster 154. 

** A. A. 1 47 &> 1 568* 

* r A, Ik 49), C sii- 
a Emp, iai-PIu. JL 474b. 

» E IX ioj-7. cf. Bf. iix-4, A 182, The Gaft** of PL O. 

f j# iof is the of K J-. 4^. 

** Pin. M a6j«. Huh. Among die Hindus a uxm wlw 

renmj £ictu? abnl lus m be d bom tgaiti*: Fme GS—TPS in + 

*1 At. Aw 17)I-=4?i Pi 3PU 

PdtL 3, 58, 

11 Andpho SopE fr. 49. 

** A. Tr. qIOj, A. (463, cf. 17 . 16. 4 $ 7 . ij- 9. 
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man had Iiis allotted pardon m the life beyond the grave- The 
key to this complex of ideas is tharbirrh. imriariem. marriage, 
dtttb —the normal divisions or nrofrgi of human life—are 
treated in primitive thought as events of the same nature. 

The Moirai originated as impersonations of ancestral cus¬ 
tom* as symbols of the economic and $odaI functions of 
primitive communism—the sharing of game* die sharing of 
booty p rhe sharing of land, the sharing of labour between die 
dans: that is to say. they grew out of the neolithic mother- 
goddesses* who, emanating from the female elders of the 
matriarchal dan, symbolised the collective authority of count¬ 
less generations of ancestresses who had held undisputed away 
over the lives of men ever since they had lived in dans. 
yEschylus remembered that in the beginning of the world the 
Moirai had been supreme, 

j T Jht Htirxi end Chant & 

Having identified the Moirai, we have little trouble in in¬ 
terpreting the Hcrai and Chiriies p who figure in English 
poetry as the Hours and Graces* 

The names of the Hotai—EttPomia f Eirene, Dike**—belong 
to class society, Eunomia, Law and Order, speaks for herself; 
Eirene t Peace, was an idea that took shape with the city-states; tr 
and. as we shall See immediately. Dike is a pq&t-Ho meric 
substioiie for Moira. But they are older linn their names. 
Then primitive character is revealed in their collective name, 
referring to the divisions of the year, and in their worship as 
spirt is of fecundity. 41 Besides ordaining the t imes and seaso ns 
of labour on the land,* 8 besides fiUing their baskets with 
flowers, sheaves, and fruits.** they assisted at the wedding of 
Setnde,* 1 and swaddled the new-born Hermes, dandling him on 
their knees. 11 The ChariceS are Euphnosyne (Mirth)* Thalcia 
*» A. IV. 531-4. u Ho, IL goi^z. ^ Hasebratk i if. 
u PhdcxL iS P I7i, cf, Ar. P^ Jofc 41 H«- It 905, Run. K 40 - 4- 
** E«s P j. ik 58, cf* AP * 6, 98. 

11 Nona. D, 8, 4-5; d- Musth- It z. 164. 

43 Pi, I* 9. 59 * 4 z t Rhilo&r Inf. t. z 6 t cf. fL B*. 4iS-zo, Pius. 2. 13. 
j. They were ^d.ku» dnJdLuFth: Nona I?. J- 581-2, 9. li-6 r 
i6, *96-8. 48. tot. 
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(Revelry), and Agbia (Radiance).« They danced at the 
wedding of Kadmos/* danced at the wedding of Beteus/* 
danced with Aphrodite/ 4 danced with the Hoiai at Olympian 
feasts,** danced with the Horai and Mcuai at the birth of 



Persephone/ 1 

Jc is evident chat these three trinities are ready one. They 


f!C+ 51, AlfiV rrlitf 


are ail simply the anonymous plurality of ancestresses as dis- 
duct from the individualised mother-goddesses ivho emerged 
out of them with the rise of the archaic marnarchd Staten 
Again and again they appear as a sort of chorus with one or 
other of the mother-goddess&s as corypharas. Artemis was 
woEsliipped in conjunction with the Moirai/* Demeter bore 
die tide of Bringer of the Horai. ia The Argive Hen had a 

11 Het It. 907-9- **Thgn, l “ Q,& 4 140. 

•* OL l& 193-5* dF. 3 . 362^ 1L £. JjS- ** Hdm, flL 3. 194-6. 

» Cfepk R 44 « aC. 1444^ 

lc MmrL If. a, f4* 192, 492, cl. CjJL Crt. 122-4 Nona- D- u, 50?-4 
IG, 12- 5. 693 ‘AnAWdw -Mptw&u*, cE CaiJ. 4f. B7. faus- 5. l 3 > io. 3 . 31- 3, 
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crowd adorned with rigures of the Honri and Chirices** 1 In die 
Odyssey the dancedeadci: of die Charkes is Aphrodite. 61 In 
Attic tradition the same goddess was described as the eldest of 
the Mtura. 61 Really she was one of the youngest. 


4. The Erinyes 

The Erinyes are at first sight entirely different: 

Maidau abomimbk + duHEcn with yean* 

With wiliirn HO god eoti^ts nee man nor bar, 

Abhofrcd Alike in heaven jnJ On ordt, 

For trii bciTL, even as thr datkrasj where 
They dwtll u criL the ahps of Tmano, * l 

Their special concern was to punish die homicide of a kinsman, 
perjury, imfilid conduct, and iuhospitaliEy, The first of these: 
offences lias been discussed in Cliaprci IV. The others cor¬ 
respond to die three ^unwritten laws' of the Eftnsttnjth and 
Orphic Mysteries: Honour the gods* honour iliy parents, 
honour the stranger * <4 The penalties they applied were insanity, 
famine, sterility, pestilence. Originally t&y were believed to 
act immediately, causing the offender's death. Thar explains 
their part in the ordeal Tby oath, which was said to have been 
instituted by RhadimanEhys, [he legendary lawgiver of 
Mmoan Crete. 44 The accused uttered a conditional curse on 
Mmscff—he prayed that* if guilty* tie might perish together 
with his clan (p, 134V Accordingly, w hen the oath erased to 
be an actual tesr of gwilr and came to be simply a means of rein¬ 
forcing the evidence by intimidating the witness, 17 the Erinyes 
withdrew into the other world, where they mrmenred die 
souls of the damned as infernal ministers of Persephone- 

Their connection with the unwritten laws is already apparent 
in the Homeric poems, but these laws ate not primitive. Tlie 
ordeal by oath is found only in the higher stages of tribalism. 
Filial obedience presupposes the family. Hie sanctity attaching 
to suppliants and ssrangm was designed to meet die shortage 
of man-power on die land (p- ijj) and brer the interests 
of trade. This, together with the references u? Rhadamanthys 

41 Pans* a. 17, 4 »*0i jSL 193-5. 41 Pacts, i. 19. 2. **A*E, 6S-73- 

G, Thomson AO 1. 51-2, 1 . 269-72. 44 PL Jj£. 948, i'Dimttnid JS* 
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and Persephone. suggests diat die unwritten laws were a legacy 
from Minoan Crete- Bi 

The Erinyes figure prominently in the myth of CEdipuSj who 
belonged to the House of Kadnuos. From his father Laios he 
and his sons after him inherited a curse, embodied in the 
Ecrnys, which eventually destroyed the dynasty.* 1 Tliat was the 
Delphic tradition.™ In the Oifssey, on the other hand, the Fury 
who afflicts CEdipus is not his father's but his mother's^ i and 
there are other indiemons* besides thefr $cJt p thar these spirits 
belonged originally to the female line.' 13 They were invoked by 
Afr haia against her son, Melcagros, for die murder of her 
brother, and the crime for which rhey persecuted Orestes and 
AJkmaion was matricide*” These were all eases of murder 
within the kin—the most terrible sin that a tribesman on 
commit Consequently* when we find the Erinyes described as 
'curses'™ and imagined as snakes, we can sec in diem at 
bottom n, parricular aspect of chose same matriarchal ances¬ 
tresses whose makdicuori upheld the invioLhilicy of tribal 
custom. 

The Erinyes too were associated with goddesses, but only 
with DemcCcr and Persephone- In Homer they share with 
Persephone the duty of punishing die souls af perjurers* Ti The 
Arcadian Demeter Erinys bore dieir name,™ and Demercr was 
everywhere associated with the snake (pp. IlS, ijj)- The 
Erinyes are the Moirai of Minoan Crete. 


5. Tie Ittitc-Iuropean Origin of the ibirai 

Several anempes have been made co End an Lido*European 
etymology for rhe word erinfs, but without success. In dealing 

^ The eeded by oath u mow prominent ill die Laws of Gnttynt Aan 
in any other primitive code; P i a moftH 364-j, The Dorian amEjumm of 
Qfefce took over m*nj iniumtiatft from the older poptilanca, who cob- 
nnud m observe the iiwi of Mukh; AiJST. iV, IJJlb, 

« PL O. 1.42-6. A, TL 710-1.751-3* 77 &-£, 77 &, S. OC. 1434. 

30 Hdc- 4. 149- 

Tr Oi 11, 

ia tike the wtoini, they fete worshipped radiaivdy by women: H Md. 
Cayf. iS-u # 

” /L 9. 565-72, Ap]J. t. 8. \t J> 7. See p. 136. 

ta IL 454-7- T * Paus. 8. 25* 4. 
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with Greek, which includes a large dement derived from alien 
languages For the most pare irnknown, something more than a 
bate linguistic possibility is needed to establish urn Indi> 
Europcan etymology, because from the future of the case we 
nre unahk to esrimate ahcniarive possibilities on the other 
side. All that can be said in the present instance h that the 
word connotes 1 madness 1 , as shown by the Latin Faria and the 
Greek trinyo "rage*. - This idea is radical* and no IndoHtirOpean 
origin has been found to cover it. 

Motr$ r on the orlief Irnid, is definitely Indo-European, and 
this point enables us to press our analysts a step further. Being 
associated with mother-right, the Moirai must go very far 
bark into Indo-European prehistory. The Same conclusion 
follows from their pare in die sharing of meat, which cakes us 
back ultimately co a hunting economy. That bring so, we 
expect to find connate concepts in ocher branches of Indo- 
European culture. T 3 ie subject i$ too wide 10 be investigated 
here, but a few words may be said about die Roman FarciE T die 
Celtic Macres Dca:, and die Germanic Noms. 

Tlie Parts! do not help much. As spirits of childbirth, they 
are no doubt of the same ultimate origin, but dicir presenta¬ 
tion as a trinity of spinners L due to Greek influence, and apart 
from this there is little to distinguish them from the host of 
good and evil spirits* personifications and abstractions, out of 
which the Roman pontiff elaborated an riLmihoring system 
of spells and incantations designed to keep the poptitace tn 
permanent fear cf the wrath to come * 71 If die idea of Moira 
survived at aJJ in Lati n, it is rather to be looked for in such 
words as edre ''flesh* (Umbrian hm J pciirion + ) f f$rf ’lot' (art? 
‘plait*), and casus (dfi Gk, pStmvs)J* 

The Matrcs Dc^ appear on hundreds of votive reliefs and 
plaques* daring mostly from the second century A-Et, which 
liave been found in northern Italy, France* Spain, Britain, and 
Germany west of the Rhine.** One of the types is a trinity of 
seated women with baskets of fruit in dieir Jap; another is a 

?? Pans, S. 15. "6. 

** fUacher LGRM t*, cf* P 3 b + 4 k 56. 6-iz. 

n Sutk CGGL 4^ Ectacit-Meilltf 
• * M. Ik tn in RceeKqr LGRM 2. 2464-7$: % 5 -* 
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chorus of women dancing with joined funds. In same of the 
seared groups one of the figures holds a cornucopia—the Greek 
horn of Arnalrlteia. «* Tile East f«rure is of special interest, 
because it recalls the Venus of Laussd—a paleolithic rock* 
carving of a naked woman holding a bison's horn.** The 



FIG. ji* Mitref Lx^r. relief L&uml: fatttlUbSt 

Jfrwn 

Mams De® rmy be regarded as a fusion of the Celtic mother- 
goddesses with older cults associated with the female figurine. 

The Homs have left no cult monuments* but they figure 
prominently in myth* and their resemblance to die Mortal 1$ 
very dose. They too are goddesses of birth* marriage* and 
death; they too are spinners of face. ^ Greek influence can be 
ruled oul It could only luve come through Rome, and tile 
Roman concept of the Parc® as Spinners, being merely a literary 
borrowing* was confined to the educated classes. If it had made 
any impression on popular thought, ir would have left its mark 
on the Matres De®, bin, though the finds are plentiful* there 
appears to be only one in which these are identified with the 
Parra- and none in which they are spinning. It seems dear that 
the Horns and the Moimi belong to a common Indo-European 
heritage. 

k 1 Sm p. ija el to, 

«CAH PLita. l-Si % 53, 

11 Paul j* iSi, MmNrft QM 57^1 6 og r cf+ Chidwidc GL 1. aoE* 
US, 646, Wheiher ib& aartnrpt cf Main ocean hx odtrt IE knguage?- 
Lt man: d™ I an »y* bw ic is wanh noting that Gk usApa (i) r tbrr ¥ 
fll # «.ceen3 F (j} «srr«pcKidj to the Irish ( 1 ) a at faJi 'sluit' ft) 'aifeeiioif 

flj rirmnmUint W- Us, 
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<S* Tiff TftnffiwttlQfl of Moira 

The Moirai and Erinyes arc dosclv related in Greek mytho¬ 
logy* j J E&:hvIus says that the work! was governed in the be¬ 
ginning by me threefold Moirai and the nnfotgeiting Erinyes", 
who were then mote powerful than Zens.* 4 The women of 
CEdipus cry out against 'Moira. giver of evil, and the ghost of 
CEdipus, the black Erinyi'.M When Agamemnon repents of 
having robbed Achilles of his jfraj. he attributes his blunder 
to rhe malice of Zeus, Moira* and Eriup* 1 * When Zeus warns 
Poseidon, not to trespass beyond his moStm^ he reminds him that 
the eldest brother's portion is protected by the Erinyes. ,T 

In post-Homme poetry Moira is often replaced by Dike, 
When Agamemnon and Mentions refused the right of burial— 
the mvtra of rile dead—to Ajax, ihe dead man's brorhiT cursed 
them in the names of Zeus ? Erinys, and Dike Vho brings 
fulfilment 1 (triejphf™).** This was a traditional epithet of 
Moira. In the Qnsuia parents struck down by their children 
appeal to Dike and the Erinyes, and in the same way Herat- 
Icicos declared that, if the Sun were to transgress his appointed 
‘measures' (rn/tr 4 \ he would be found out by the Erinyes, 
mimstecs of Dike. 11 The idea of m/;von was a post-Homeric 
development of meira. 1 * These passages $how F mat Dike has 
taken over the hmaions of Moira, 11 and that both are dialed 
10 tin? Erinyes* The nature of the relationship seems to be 
that, whereas Moira is offended by transgression of the limits 
set to human conduct, the actual chastisement of the offender 
is left to rhe Erinyes. The Moitai decree, die Erinyes execute- 11 
And this tradiaonaJ co-operarion corresponds to the fusion of 
cultures underlying Greek civilisation, the dominance of the 
Indo-Eutopeau dement being reflected in the superior 
authority of the Moirai* 

«A.JV. 531-4. w A.73.962-4, “It 19.86-7. *11115*204. 

“ S. A}. 1389-^}i + cf. 1126-7* Ait 1070-5, A- Pr. 527. 

” A. £. 5x4-5, HetidiL 94- *0 G- 7 lwm.jqn A A 7^ 

11 Cf- Pi P. 4, 145-6 with PI. I#, 945c* Ha. Op . 256-62, So the 
i'lomcnr r^mr irfpcw 'apprepruieC/ anudpuo the laia- wrr6 Ew1^ JJ. 1. 
aS6* Hdt. 7. 35, zetc. 

“ Tfur ±i itrhy j e is the Htj nyei who -silence [he 3 iorie ol Achilla ccr if 
has said all dut jc u fated to lay: U. 19. 4I®. 
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In excusing his blunder Agamemnon coupled with Moim and 
Ertnys [he name of ZeU3. How did Zeus stand to the Moirai? 
We turn to the evolution of die kingship. As a specialised 
occupation* it became eventually hereditary, 11 but for a long 
time die succession remained subject Co popular ratification. 
When the sum of Teintnos murdered their father in order to 
secure die succession, the people intervened and gave it to the 
son-in-law**■ 1 Tdemachos aspired to his father's kingdom, bur 
all he claimed as his by right was the inheritance of his pro¬ 
perty,* 1 Similarly, when Agamemnon was accused of taking 
more than his share of the spuds, 1 * we can see that the king 
was beginning to claim as a right what was properly a gift 
from Iiis people. So with Zeus. In the beginning, according to 
/Eschylus, he had been powerless ro override the Moiiai_ tT 
When his son Sarpcdon was about ro fall in battle* he was 
tempted ro save him# but Hera deterred him with the warning 
that, if he violated the decrees of fare, other gods would follow 
his example. 1 * On die other hand, such expressions as 
sh/Sit and /peM&dnle thtcl are signs rJtut tlie Moirai are sur¬ 
rendering dieir authority,** and their eventual subordination 
is revealed at a htcr date in the ciilt-title mairagftti, applied 
to the Olympian Zeus and the Delphic Apollo. 101 Tlie new 
goi liavr conquered. The tribe lias been superseded by the 
state. 

Spinning was the woman's task. The significance of Moira 
from this point of view may he contrasted wills another 
dement in Greek thought, which had its origin in the work of 
the men. The notion of pasture underlies a word which in 
social importance was eventually to eclipse Moira. The word 
irAwr denoted originally, like mofr* itself, a “division or 
‘portion * but it differed in two respects* It had no tcmnrtrion 
with the lor, and it was applied only to pasture. 1 * 1 Long after 
tile tmofr* of the dan had been broken up into family holdings, 

11 Cl Rnscoe B(ign) *§, R^dui 16 * ApLL a. 5; $u p T iSfi. 

** Oi. i- ]S^h^ ** 1 L 9, §30-4,, 367-S. ** A, JV # 534. 

"* IL 16. 433-44 " Oi I K 191. 2L 413, 1.17, U . Lf, 525. 

!*■> Pais. 5. ij. 5, S. w- ** m 24. 4, ct i- 4* * E.fr. *6o, £f. 1247-3, 
MeL Ir. adnp, $4 Orpk JJ. J4 11 -4, fr. 4, 

1*1 CofnAjni RP 27-31. 
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the pastures remained common, their use being regulated by 
customary rights. In this way nhm developed the sense of a 
common usage, an accepted custom, and so custom as by law 
established-^* Both had their toots in tribal life, but, whereas 
at the opening of the historical ora Moira was already on the 
wane, Norms only manned in the democratic ary-state. 
The decline of Moira and the rise of Homes mark the transition 
from die matriarchal tribe to the patriarchal scate- 
With the growth of class mcqualirieSp die use of the lot for 
the distribution of wealth became more and more restricted, 
with the result that the Moirai, who had asserted the birtluight 
of all men to the fruits of rheir labour, were rransfooned into 
inexorable Fates whose authority was used to reconcile men 
with their lor* however meagre, in rite new social order, in 
which the majority had been dispossessed; and consequently, 
robbed of their birthright in the real world—their share in "the 
fatness of the earth and plenty of com and wmri—-dtey were 
driven to console themselves with the mystical hope of re¬ 
covering their hst heritage in an illusory world beyond the 
grave. Tlie birthright became a deailirighr. 

G£ flScs ( 1 ) "habitat* (i) "habit', 'ciiatanf* 
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THE FORMATION OF TOWNS 


l. Thucydides on Primitive Great 


In his expoiition of the origin and growth of the Greek pifJu 
Thucydides rtveali himself as a materialise luscorian of tiie 
first tank: 


h is apparent that the country now oiled Hells;: was in early times in- 
securely occupied and subject td iretjuent mcnmmena of population ^ each 
anumuiinr found ittrif dispossessed by ever mute powerful invades*. In 
ihf nb^nce of rude and free incercdura- by hnd or sea even- eornimimcy 
depended en ICS own Ictnlnry for the necessities H iLtV. ] h rre was TVJ Mipce- 
iluln- of WEalrk, and no cultivation qf fra Eli, bcotns tliey nmx knew when 
they might be di dodged from their urJbrCcSed lull e ut ioii? ■ nor were they 
nhlA to move, being confident of obtaining anywhere the means ro 
liiiiJy theft imnwftiii# needs; and better rheir towns were nor diiimgittihed 
by urf gt o+lia: irjrb of p...ver. Such rni^wiow u’ff£ always most Ertsjucfir 
where the best toil was to be iiad—in Thessaly, lioeatLi, the greater parr qf 

she ^doponneie, etceptEng Arcadia. and other fertile districts. The fruitful¬ 
ness of these rrgatmi favoured rise acsumiibtipn of wcikh h which protnoted 
in turn destructive cm1 factious, thereby inviting foreign srwk, Atzia r en 
the other hand, prtsftvcd feoni discord by the poverty of her toil, remained 
rti tunnterrapred posfessioti of the Same people. * , * 

It L3 dear that before the Tfojan War the country had never joined in arty 
armm&n enterprise or e^en posscis^ a common -ippdlaimn. The them 
H e] las dates only from Hclkn. Before lm ttme rhet^ !ui bee& separate 
fumrs for the several nations, of which the most considerable was die 
Pebignr- - . * At that rime the various peoples of common speech that came 
eventually to be called Hellenes were too weak and scattered to acr in cun- 
ctrc. and it was only afrer nuking progress in nurEtinic comtniidcattoti 
dur they engaged in the Trojan Wat. 

The earliest mlcr known to have possessed t liter was Mines, He made 
himself irosrcr of the Greek warm and subjugar/d the Cvdadc* by opeilmg 
the Cirima and tiiablilhiiig his sans in cartm! of the new secdEmentS 
founded m ihea: place; and naturally^ foe the safe conveyance of his revenuef* 
he did all he could ns supprm piracy. The tally Greeks, like the barbarians 
of the slEands and oauu, had taken to pirccy as won as they k-llTSE eg sad 
the teas, Commanded by capable lea ien, For the sake of peraqrul gain md 
dse relief of their poor* they raided and ranged the unfortified groups of 
village ca mrtrunit cr^ f gaining the grea t» part of their Wiihood in dm way. 
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la those daps, so £w ftflm being discredrobfc, the occupiedan wa* nthcr a 
sourer of honour, m is still is. subject to the obserranct of certain derendes 
among some peoples of tfte mainland; xnd dm is Iww it was. fegardci by the 
rtriy poets, who ttptesettl m aHnai 11 being uskeJ on lidiimg whether they 
arc pirates, implying that thu truth would not be denied and that there was 
no reproach in the queuioru Fwap were abo undertaken by [and. is b lull 
done by the Lokmt 0»3 au Aitobi, A ksmtwa* and other Greek people .. - 
In regard to towns, those founded in the lata period and possessed of tome 
surplua wealth were all fortified ami situated by the sea on narrow necks of 
1TH--I m order co fad! irate trade and strengthen their hold on their neigh* 
boms: but the earlier foundations, bring exposed ra the macks of pirates, 
were located 211 distance From the sea.* 

Such unstable conditions placed a premium on pastoral 
wealth h which had the advantage that, when the people were 
Forced to move, they could take their Hocks and herds with 
them. The Homeric poems contain many allusions to cattle* 
raids,* and die marauding expeditions described by Thucydides 
were no doubt largely of this character* The same conditions 
had a contrary' effect on tillage, Vines and olives in particular 
were a long-term liWEsnuent requiring irrigation (p. 310) 
and in early times they were precluded for this reason. The 
instability of die settlements did not permil of a permanent 
attachment to the soil. And so in the mote backward areas 
.agriculture was resmoed to certab, which yielded a quick 
return. The state of the country was therefore favourable to 
migratory agriculture, providing for periodical rechsmbution 
of the arable.* 

Thucydides applies rht term pilis to both types of settle¬ 
ment—the unfortified group of villages and the fortified town. 
This comprehensive use of the word argues an unbroken 
development from the primitive village community in the 
imperial city whose downfall lie lived 10 see* 

2* Formation cf Towns in lit Histmtdl Period 

The difference in cultural development between town and 
country is a familiar feature of modem capitalism, in which die 

* Th. 1. a-^p 7- * If- 1 * 154# Up 672. zq, 91, Odr xl* 16-9. 

■ Cf, Du 445, miring of the Kuki tribes of the Mjmpur HiIIe ’’Shifting 
odrivadan does not help ihs akdimidiiion of wealth in indiridiiri I'juJs 
and the consequent growth of ranks on the edict lurd, il hn hted xti 
extreme democrxnc spinr m their social 2nd poEmrxl lifo* 
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interests at die countryside are subordinated systematically to 
chose of die town. The industrial town is the residential tin it 
characteristic: of capitalise production; the village is a remnant 
of feudalism. 

In ancient Greece a similar difference was apparent, but* in 
keeping with die lower level of society as a whole, it manifested 
icseif as a contrast between civilisation and barbarism. The 
city-state was a recognised mark of civilised life as opposed to 
the barbarous or senu-barbarons custom of living in open 
villages. Strabo repeatedly draws attention to die village life 
of the barbarians : 

Some writers state tint the Iberians of Spain hare ever - thousand lowtu* 
but I think they must be terming to then Ivgc village. WtuiEhtr n ii 
penary of sail, or the groat dnuoDcs^ or the cf tta oniony* the 

Rjrural caditiem do nsr permit of n«uy towm, inJ, apart fttita the 
southern ind eastern ecmix die life and manners of die people Jitggac 
nothing of the kind* The majority of the Jbcrura arc Flllage-dwtikrJ, and ai 
such they are nncrrilirotL* 

He is well aware that the Greeks themselves had once lived in 
the same way: 

In Heftier"* txmt die present dry of CIls- had fioi beta fistiaded; the people 
lived in vilbgts, ... It wu rwt till after the Pomei Wart thar the dry ome 
into bring, formed by die f^imeion of several denies. The same ii true of 
nearly aJl die PelDponnciim settlements* with the frir exceptions due die 
p«t iiacn«- They were not aries but regional groups of Jetties, from nmielt 
the dries wc know jitffwjfh arose* Manriucd, fw rumple, was a darn- 
bmanofi of five demo. Tcg« and Hcnur of eight, ul men, Dymr of 

dgfn- 1 

Similarly, the territory of Megan had consisted of five dis¬ 
tricts* each comprising several villages, which were cvcnmally 
united under the city of that name . 1 In many cases the 
urbanisation was effected by stages-the combination of 
villages into a iown f the combination of towns into a city. In 
Roman times, fo£ example, die island of Keos contained two 
towns* Joulis and Karrnaia* but previously there had been 
four . 7 The unification of Rhodes dared from 50 $ B.c* The new 
Capital, named after the island, drew its population from the 

* $rr. jG}, c£ iM, 218. 141 , 2jo, D.k 5, 6, Hdt* 1* 96. 

1 Star. 336-7, rf. Pfk 4. 73. 7. « PIu. X 295b, Tk 4* 70, 

7 Set. 48k cf. 657, Paten uvil 
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three ancient towns of Lindws, Mysos, and Kamriros; and 
sine* each of these contained a number of denies, it is dor 
tkiE they too had evolved from groups of adjacent villages,* 
These examples show that the making of ciry-states went on 
all through Greek history. In Thucydides' day die Greeks of 
Aitoiia and Akamania were still living in open settlemciiES* 11 and 
even Sparta was only a group of villages 'after die old Hellenic 
fashion 1 T* A generation or so later two events provided as it 
were 3 practical demonstration of the city-state's anatomy. In 
3 86 &x. the Spartans forced the citizens of Mandneia to 
demolish their dty and scatter themselves among the villages 
out of which ic had been formed, 11 They were trying to put the 
clock back. Twenty years later, when Spartan rule had been 
overthrown, the Aisjtcla mrmtra of Mantineia were remitted' 
and in addition a new city was founded ar Megalopolis, in- 
coTpotaring all the tow ns and villages for miles around. 11 We 
see what Aristotle meant when he defined the pilis as 'a union 
of several villages'. 1 * 


3 . From Tribal Camp fa City-S$aU 

In Chapter Mil ic was argued that the Attic dimes originated 
as a village community of a familiar type^-the territorial unit 
corresponding 10 the dan. The current Greek for H village' was 
Mm* Aristotle says expressly that Mmi (isfmd) was die Doric 
equivalent of die Atric d£mos\ and just as Plutarch couples deme 
and dan together, implying rhat they had once been co¬ 
extensive (p f J*6), so m another passage Arts rode describes the 
city-state (pilis) as ‘a union of dans and villages (k$mai)\ l + 
The typical Greek village was in origin a dan settkmenr* 

The history of the pilis Is imbedded in its name. The upper¬ 
most stratum in the meaning of die word is 'city-state' in the 

* Err- 65 3 -4, SiC- 359 n r a, 570 n. 4. • Th*)* 94* 4. 

u TTl 1. io r z + « X. HdL j. a. f-7- 3J fous, 8, Z7i D.S, 15. ya 

r * Ann, Pd, 1252K In SIC . 344 (HtUmbtie period, To») ire hare 
a iJmpc for fdxiildmg the tovo *rith the object of absorbing the populiEioa 
of Lebedoi* who are 10 be known hente^rwud 11 Tdoi* tfnu lasing their 
separact identity, except due they will have 1 cemetery of their own. 

1* Ariir. J>«t, 14481, M 12811. 14 
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abstract—the organisational form characteristic of civilised 
sodety. Bcncach this lies rhe concrete application to the dry 
itself, including its satellite villages. At this level a distinction 
emerges between the citadel and the lower town* the (Uoripolis 
and die The former term, universal in later Greek, occurs 
twice in the Odyssty\ but in the ih&d wt find only the dis¬ 
junctive form dirt pjfu, and in several passages the citadel is 
simply the p£.Ilf wrihout qualification, 15 This brings ns down 
to the basic meaning of the word—a natural stronghold, such 
as would liave been a good sire for a village settlemeiii in the 
troubled times described by Thucydides. 

Let us now try ro sketch the growth of these Greek villages h 
guided by the general considerations advanced in tine preceding 
chapters and availing ourselves where possible of additional 
evidence bearing on points of detail. Our picture will neces¬ 
sarily be ovcr-simplilied. but it will give us a working hy¬ 
pothesis which we can then proceed to test. 

The earliest Greek tribal settlements were temporary 4 . They 
may have been occupied for a year, for several years, for a 
genera lion, but sooner or later rhe tribe Was forced to move. It 
is dear thin a shifting setdrmrrn of this kind musE have re¬ 
produced the plan of rhe nomadic tribal camp, because, except 
to the txrenc chat it has become fried, it is nothing bur a camp* 

The evidence relating to tribal camps is plentiful« though it 
has never been collected. I will cite some typical examples. 
Tire Australian Arunta arrange their camp in a ctrde* which is 
divided into two semicircles, one for cadi moiety, and four 
quarters, one for each phratry Members of a phratiy are at 
liberty to pitch their windbreaks anywhere within the allotted 
quarter* except that a parch of ground is reserved as a meedng- 
price. u The Amerindian camps arc planned <m the same 
principle- The Kansas tribe, for example, is divided into two 
phratries of eight dam each, and their camp takes the form 
of a drde bisected by die line of march* each phratry being 
accommodated in one of the semidrdes. One way of staring 
die rule of exogamy is to say chit a man must take a wife from 

** 0/. ft. 5*14* tU 6. && t 257. igji 317* £2. 383 cte,; H 6. fl6- 
17 144- OL 14- + 7 *- 5 - 

!* Spm«r A 501-4- 
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die far side of the circle * 17 The tribal camp is thus a diagram of 
the tribal system. So. when the tribe has ceased to be nornadic. 
the village settlements reproduce the same pattern. Each dan 
resides in its own village or ward, 1 * In Mexico the land was 
divided among die cUns (Volptdfz) subject to annual fealbtmenr* 
and the townships in which die people resided were divided 
into as many wards as there were dans * 11 
We have seen that in Rhodes the three ancient townships cor¬ 
responded to the three tribes (pp. 3:14-5) and were surrounded 
by villages corresponding to die clam (p. 326), Early Rhodes 
was thus a typical tribal settlement. Similarly* the Aicaltri* who 
in the fifth century were still living in open Tillages, were 
divided into three tribes—the Apodotoi. the Eurycanesj and 
the Ophionds. 11 The people of MaJis were also divided into 
three p and the island of Zakynthos was a trtrnpelu or confederacy 
of four towns, 11 A similar origin may he postulated iur die 
ancient A trie iftrdpvlii of Marathon, Omoe. Piribalinthos, and 
Trikoryihos, which was maintained as a religious union. 11 
These are all rubai confederacies at different stages of growth or 
decay. 

Let us try to envisage the manner in which such setilemmcs 
were formed- This means going back to the nenlichk village 
community* To simplify the argument I shall assume tint the 
settlers are already pamatemh although in neolithic Greece 
this would have been die exception rather than the rule. 

The temcory to be occupied by the tribe and the sub¬ 
divisions allotted to the clans are chosen with regard to the 
nature of die soil, die accessibility of water, and perhaps also 
the needs of defence Each dan centres its village so far as pos¬ 
sible on some rocky height or natural place of vantage. The 
best site is assigned to the dan of the tribal chief if it is large 
enough, the whole village is bulk cm ir; if not* rise chief and his 
family establish themselves on the chosen centre, with the 
other households clustered round and ready in time of danger 
to take refuge in his compound- Or Ic imy happen chat the 

17 Dfcciiy 230^. dr ±16-21. 235. Hale 1S4. Haeckel 457-63. 

11 Ginchec 1. 1 $4, Bmrrfcc zz^ 11 Bancroft a* ±26-7* 

** Th 3, 94. 4-$. ** Hi. 3* 92. z, io, 
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whole village lip surrounded with a palisade or nun parr, and it 
nu y then serve as a refuge for die other villages, 13 

Within the village cadi household has its own residence, 
with an enclosed garden attached^ and somewhere within die 
area, perhaps in feme of the chiefs house, there is an open 
space—the anciem tigprd, the modern plmfa w our omi rilbge 
green. The village tree in the middle of this space, surrounded 
it map be by a Stone bench for the elders, is still a familiar 
sight in Greece. 84 This is where the cbnsmm assemble. The 
heads of households enjoy the right to meet, cat and deliberate 
in the chiefs house. As head of the principal ho use field, the 
chief is in a special sense die represeuEadvc of the dan ancestor, 
and so his hesrrb is invested with a special sanctity. It i$ the 
ancestral hearth of the clan, retailing the time when, not ycr 
divided into families, the dan had gathered round a single 
camp fire. Outside die village, bur within its territory,, lie rhe 
ploughed fields and beyond them the grazing land and waste, 
Tillage and pasturage are controlled by the village assembly 
under the direction of the elders. The arable is distributed 
among the families in small open holdings and redistributed 
u regular intervals. The pasture is undivided. The only well- 
established division of labour is between the seres* 

So much fur the internal organisation of the village. The 
relations between the villages are regulated on the same 
principles. Just as the house of die dan chief is the b^st- 
prufected in the village, *0 the village of die tribal chief is the 
best-protected in the territory. Just as the clan chief presides at 
rile ancestral hearth of the dan, $o the rribal chief presides at 
the ancestral hearth of the tribe. Just as the clan chief enters 
tains the other heads of households, the elders of the dan, $o 
the tribal duef entertains the other cbn chiefs, the dders of 
the tribe- Just as each village lias a meeting-place for the clans¬ 
men, so die tribesmen of all clans meet in the principal village 
to determine, under the direction of the tribal chief and ciders, 
major issues affecting the whole community, sudi as peace and 
war t migration, and the re cep cion of strangers, 

11 Trh&eh SA ye, c£ Batieti-Powell 67. 

-* Hdr-4- ijn-pef Badcn-Fowdlzj,.Gtadto y.ChuJn-idcGLl. $14. On 
tnc rcUtion of the jgtfnf to the kind's house see Triisdi Ah, Wycherley 2 i-s. 
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So far wc have treated the community as a jsdf-conuined 
iinjj. l[ may have relations with other similar communities) 
bur these are not such as to disturb its structure as a whole, 
based on neolithic self-sufficiency, A new stage is reached with 
die introduction of metals. Metal tools are far more efficient 
than tools of wood or stone* They may be produced locally, or 
ihey may be brought in by itinerant smiths. In either case the 
effect is to raise the productivity of labour to a level ar which 
it becomes possible to support: a number of spceiiiisEs-^lie 
smith, the mason, the tanner, and so on; and of course these 
new divisions of labour open the way in their cum for further 
improvemeUES in the cecimique of production. In each com¬ 
munity there now dwell, in addition to the clucis and cuki 1 - 
vacors, a number of aixisaiis—dfmiMijtif in Greek, men who 
\vork for the community 1 , implying char rhey are remunerated 
by rhe community with payments in kind.** 

Tine development of these new techniques requires, nor 
merely that there should be some surplus available from agri¬ 
culture but diat this surplus, which has been scattered 
hitherto in small fragments among the individual cultivators, 
should be concentrated so as to make it effective. This 15 done 
by placing it in the hands of the chiefs- The chiefs become the 
redpicnts of regular tribute in the form of tithes or labour 
sendees. Such payments are given freely by the clansmen as a 
due tv rum for benefits received, whether these benefits be real, 
*udi as protection from marauders or successful leadership in 
war, or imaginary’, such as a plentiful harvest or some other 
good fortune anributed to the magical powers of the chief. Bttr 
the underlying fonor is economic. Only in rliLs way can suffi¬ 
cient capital be accumulated for the new technical develop¬ 
ments. Even so metal remaim scarce. The chiefs tend to 
reserve the available supply for their own use. Working with 
copper or bronze, the artisans invent for them a new implement, 
dir sword p with which they appropriate forcibly the surplus of 
neiglibcFiirtng coirumiriities. 3 * Warfare becomes an tndusoy. 
How the lion's share of land and loot goes to die chiefs has 
been described in Chapter VH1. Each of them has now his 
t/mews, tilled for him by slaves taken in war, and his surplus 
14 Of. ]. 4?£-5. 17. 3S3-JV *9- t}$- Cf ChiMc SBS 4S, 
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is now so ample char lie can engage in the production of 
articles for exchange. 

The exchange of commodities grew imperceptibly out of 
intertribal hospitality. The Jaws of social intercourse evolved 
within the tribal circle of kith and kin had at lim been 
restricted to dm circle. Outside all men were strangers, 
enemies, to he killed or cobbed ac wilt 1 * And hrncc p when 
paceful relations came to be established between tribes, 
the stranger was admitted into die circle of kindred by the 
symbolical act of sharing food with him. ‘Those who si t and ear 
together f Robertson Smith remarks, 'are uni ted for all social 
effeers; those who do not eat together are aliens to one another 
without Fellowship in religion and without reciprocal social 
duties . 11 * fl The stranger who has been enteftainrd ro a meal is a 
Stranger no longer. The enemy has become a guest (Latin 
kostu). When Odysseus arrived as a suppliant at the court of 
Pharacia. the for thing tlu: king did was to give him a seat at 
table -* 1 In the same way. when the guest departs, he takes with 
him a gift from his liost as a pledge of their new relationship. 
And so the exchange of gifts comes to be recognised as a 
guarantee of friendship. Each parting gift: constitutes a claim 
on the recipient to be honoured at some future date* When 
Alhtna, disguised as a sea-captain, says goodbye to Tclenuchos p 
he presents Jtcr with an heirloom* which she promises to repay 
on her return with a gift of greater value ,* 5 During the Trojan 
War. Euneos called at the Greek camp from Lemnos with a 
cargo of wine* After presenting a thousand measures to 
Agamemnon and MeneLios he offered die remainder to all and 
sundry in exchange for metals, oxen, hides, and slaves , 11 Here 
we have a straightforward act of barter, but preceded by a 
formal presentation. Acceptance of this is a pledge of security 
for the transaction tint follows. It is at the same time a pet- 
q unite for die kings—an impost on trade. 

JT Hence i{l) 'kiwvn f (2) P kui\ ri. Eag. "kith *nd kin". 

** RotertKin Smith RS *69. ™ Ol 7. 167-71. 

** QL 1. e£ d. 6. ajc^j; Bancroft l, 191: 'Even their &ytmn 
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This explains why barter develops under die chiefs control, 
When the community has reached the Stage of absolute surplus 
production, the meeting-place in the central village becomes a 
market-place, where the local chiefs barter their sinplus for 
the surplus of oilier communities. The same course is followed 
by the artisans. So long as their productive capacity is ex¬ 
hausted by the needs of their fellow clansmen, their opera¬ 
tions are confined to their own village; but when improved 
technique enables them to produce mote titan the village 
requires, they too take the surplus to market. And the result 
is that all social relationships are transformed. The owner of 
the Sniitttcf. the recipient of tidies, can no longer pretend that 
Ids privileges are a return for services tendered, because lie is 
now using' them to make a further profir, and this gives him 
die power and the incentive to intensify the rate of exploita¬ 
tion. So with die artisans* Once embarked on commodity pro¬ 
duction, they find it pays to deal with their fellow villagers too 
on a commercial basis. They cease to be 'workers fur the com¬ 
munity’ and become workers for themselves. The upshot is 
that sooner or later both chiefs and artisans quit their villages 
and set up house near the marker. The central village becomes 
a market town. The village handicrafts do nor entirely dis¬ 
appear, but the village is no longer sclf-suflicient. It becomes 
increasingly dependent on tile skilled labour of rhe town. And 
in taking this step they sever their dan ties. The chiefs have 
ceased to represent cite separate interests of their dans. They are 
becoming a landed aristocracy united against the poorer clansmen 
by a common interest of class against class. The smsans on their 
part organise themselves in guilds formed on the pattern of the 
dan; bur, so long as the economy remains agrarian, they are nut 
in a position to dispute the supremacy of rhe landowners. 

As for the smallholders, the country cousins, they pursue 
with their more limited resources the same objective. The very 
existence of die lowner is proof of its economic superior! ty. Wot 
bring liable to redistribution, it can be permanently enclosed, 
with better protection for the crops, and labour can be put 
into it as a long-term investment* As the open fields become 
exhausted, tillage pushes out into dir waste, and instead of 
falling under communal control the land thus reclaimed 
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becomes individual property. Meanwhile increase of popula¬ 
tion is reducing the size of the Iocs in the open fields at each 
redi vision* and so die practice of redtvlribfi is abandoned. And. 
svhm die holdings have become fixed, their dtscontinuotis 
distribution in strips, haring lost iis function, becomes an 
unmitigated nuisance—an added handicap to die small man in 
the struggle for die land. 

Lastly, this revolution in the economic basis of society 
transformed the cultural life of the community. When the 
dan chiefs ome to town, they brought their clan cults with 
them; and, when they had sunk their clan differences in Com¬ 
mon class interest, the cults were reorganised as state festivals 
under their joint control (pp, 123-7) with the object of pro¬ 
viding a divine sanction for the new soda! order. 

Such Lti general was the process that converted the tribal 
settlement, divided by lot into equal shares for all according tn 
their needs* into the city-state, a town governed by a landed 
nubility and surrounded by a povmy-strichen peasantry in 
dependent villages. Th* new unit was the expression of a new 
division of labour, agrarian and industrial, which, once estab¬ 
lished, promoted further divisions of labour and thereby 
raised Imman life to new levels of complexity on a slave basis. 

Although die process continued tn different parts of the 
country throughout antiquity, its Specific form was deter¬ 
mined in each case, not only by local conditions, which were 
of course infinitely varied, but by the general level of society 
at the period in question* The later its date, the more pro¬ 
nounced was ics class character. This enables us to interpret 
whaE happened ac Manrineia in the fourth century (p* 351). 
The Spartans, who ordered the dissolution of the dr y A were 
acting, as they always did, in the interests of the big land- 
owners. Yec T according to our account of the p£li$ t these were 
the intcrests that had brought it into being. Yes, bur times 
had changed. During the sixth ctnrury the development of 
commodity production precipitated, in all the advanced dey- 
srates, a further revolution—die overthrow of the landed 
aristocracy by the merchant class. In the fourth century, it was 
only in backward areas like Arcadia time die landowners were 
s dll i n power. In these areas, there fore, the impetus to urbaiusj c ion 
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did not come from them; it came from the merchants and 
artisans and was canted forward as part of the struggle against 
them. Their aim was to arrest the process or. if possible, to 
reverse it, as they did for a time at Manrineia- 
The same consideration gives us the key to a curious feature 
of Greek political terminology. At Athens the term fahn 
denoted both a dan duef fp. i 14) and one of the annually 
elected officers of state- The former usage was the old one; the 
latter lud grown out of it with the growth of the dictate, 
[t was die clan chiefs who had constituted, at die inception of 
aristocratic rule, the governing body of the city. At the democratic 
revolution these offices were brought tinder popular control, but 
the old title was retained. In other states, younger than Athens, 
these annual magistrates were termed daniouigit t ‘artisans' . * 3 The 
new term reflects the shift that had taken place in die balance 
of class forces. 
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it is worth noting that settlements of Leleges are recorded in 
Lcuka* and Akarnama on the Same stretch of coast (p- 170). 

What Thucydides says of the towns founded after Minos 
Itad suppressed piracy—ail fbmfied and situated down by the 
sea—answers exactly to the position of Scheiia as described in 
rhe Qdysfty* The town lies on a peninsula* with which it is co¬ 
extensive, It is approached over a narrow isthmus* with a 
harbour on either side.** Between the harbours is the market¬ 
place. an open space pared with stones, with a shrine of 
Poseidon in the middle.** Here are benches of polished stone 
reserved for the king and his counsellors .* 1 On the landward 
side the approach is barred immediately beyond the market¬ 
place by a wall running across the isthmus. The fields and 
pastures, including die royal which adjoins a grove of 

Athena, all lie on the mainland. 1 * The t/mme* is said to be as 
far from rhe town as a man's shout can be heard .* 4 This was 
evidently a recognised measure of distance, being mentioned 
several times in the Ofysey t and if we may judge fattn the 
Hindu kos h represents about a mile and a half. The kos is a 
standard measure in India, and is based on die old rule that die 
village territory extends as far from the centre as a man can 
make his voice heard. 4 * 

The king's palace is in the town, and the garden attached to 
it contains the spring where the townspeople draw their water,« 
It is, however, a hide misleading to describe the leader of this 
community as a king. At lease lie is not a monarch. Alkinoo* is 
a iartiob, but only one of dunecm« These thirteen chiefs 
constitute rhe council of ciders (boulf)* They meet in the royal 
palace to eat and deliberate, and preside in a body over the 
assemblies in tire rruuket-pface, 1 * On the morning after the 
stranger's arrival Alkinoos leads them to their scats in the re¬ 
served enclosure, and meanwhile his heraid“thr towiv-crier— 
is summoning rhe people. The business before rhe Entering 
is to make arrangements for entertaining die stranger and 

*■ 0 <L 6* 161-5. 41 Orfp 2 . 66 — 7 * 
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conveying him home- Alicinoos invite* the other thieft do a feast 
at his house, and meanwhile a ship is to be fitted otic and 
manned by fifty-two young men selected from the towns¬ 
people.** After che feast die company is entertained by die 
king's minstrel and then returns to the market-place^ where 
they witness a programme of sports and dancing* Then gifts 
are prepared for the smmger. Each of the chiefs presents Jiim 
with a cloak and tunic and a talent of gold. 4 * At the end of the 
day the chiefs return to die palace for supper, after which 
Odysseus reveals his identity and relates his adventures. En¬ 
chanted by his story* Alkinoos proposes* and his colleagues 
agrec T that in addition to the presents already arranged each of 
them shall give a cauldron and tripod, the cost to bo defrayed 
by the people. 47 

In keeping with die aristocratic spirit of Greek epic there 
are only incidental allusions to Lhe common people* From 
these we gather that Scheria is a community of a single town. 
There are no outlying villages- This seems at first inconsistent 
with our hypothetical picture, hut we must remember that 
it has not grown up m its present site* It has been founded 
by emigrants in a position favourable for seaborne trade. And 
when ive look mare closely into its coiisritution* we can detect 
signs of an antecedent stage in w hich ic Jiad conformed to type. 
The number of the tiew which is to rake Odysseus home seems 
to have been fixed with reference to the chiefs. Each chief 
provides four men* This implies that the town is divided into 
thirteen words. And again, when the chiefs agree to present 
die stranger with a cauldron and tripod each, we arc given to 
understand due the levy falls on die ward- In these wards- or 
dftmi as they would have been called in Attic, we recognise die 
separate villages of the original settlement which for the :cike 
of security and trade Iiave now been concentrated on rite one 
site. 

When Tekmachc* landed at Pylos, he found rite people 
gathered on the beach. This was not their norma! place of 
assembly. Outside the palace of Nestor, which was some way 
from the shore* there was a bcndi of wrought stone, on which 

4 *0iS* |5-4. ** Of &. ifo-f. 
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Nestor used to sit as Iris father had danc before him. 4 * It may 
be inferred chat, when the people met in the ordinal}' way, they 
met rheren The present occasion is a special one* They are 
sacrificing bull$ to the sea-god Poseidon, who is also the divine 
ancestor of the House of Nestor. On die beach are nine Udroi* 
with 500 men and nine bulls ai each. 4 * It is clear from the 
large numbers involved rhar these hidrm are not "seats' in the 
sense of benches or chairs but separate areas marked out for 
the nine groups into winch the people are divided. This is 
con&med by other passages in Homer, wliich show that tile 
market-place was normally divided in thb way.* 0 And just as 
tile people are marshalled on the beach in nine groups, so, as 
we learn from the Iliad, Nestor^ kingdom comprises nine ter* 
ritories* Further, just as cadi group contributes nine bulb to 
the sacrifice, so Nestor led to Troy a contingent of ninety 
vessels, ten from each territory.* 1 His kingdom was organised 
on a tribal basis. 

5 - .Early Atkins 

Wc pass on to the greatest of all city-states, whose formation 
is described by Thucydides with the acumen of a trained 
archaeologist: 

Fran the reign of Kekrops and tSi* earliest kjbp down to Tbcscua Attica 
«i i[[l] m sctcti] ta*mihrps, cadi with iti Own infik’H and at? own 
fift&adm. Except in lime of" dinger the irthnUi did nat meet in tcnindl 
with the king but adminis^ird their jITaiis independently through their 
Joed eound;*. Some tune? ihey even wtm ro wit wiih emt another, is when 
the Elcminkiu supported Eumolpoi agaime Erfdhdieui. Theseus, bawtftf, 
j nmng and Farsighted kmc, T-:diMut:iLLCcd die country hy disiohuig all 
1)1 £-r local cqtmciJ; and lutKmitits and return ittg diem 00 Athens, where he 
^ct up -i icitjc central council ini pgrrimfhfl. He did nor interfere with dirir 
property* but rtirndy raiBjacIied then tfl bcTkcrilte rnciriWr^ nf ttlr orM City, 
which, reinforced fr um di ahk-., grew tapi-ik, mj thus mlargpd lutukd 
on to hi* TUf r™ ^. The Adamians hart kept ever since a public fes trill* the 

« Oi. 5. 406-1.2. The Trojan imiW-pLure wjs in bone of the palate: 
I/. £. 786-9 Ihc Olympians i&scmiJed on the summit of Olyenpus, 
|.e. dtrir aaopolia: 1 L. z-y Sec further Triisdi AE 104. 

» Oil j, 5 &- ** H- a. 99. at 1 P 0/ }i. 8. 16. 

61 I/, i- e£ CV. 3. 7. Sck: Gfocz CG 44. TllCtt £E^trr& have 

been GKtfuti) cdcuiatrJ: the toil! of 4500 (9 x 500': men on the bci:h 
cormponii to the peravnieJ of the teniingrn! (90 X jo): rf. f - 4-j. 
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S"f!rOtku H 10 commemoration oi the cvcnr- Hetwr diat nine die city hzd 
coiuirad amply of the AcitrpoEia with the ground hvwm it t& the *outh, 
Tlui U prmod by die hot rhir nearly ad the ancient shrine* ire either an the 
»mh ssefe or on the Aeropolb itself. * * * A pin* the well now known i* 
Nine Springs. whldl. before ic wii rebuilt ucdur thr lyrzuH. Ilad been an 

Open spring afiod fcdEltrrbot. wa* m «if limes mote fte^taenctd than trty 
other of its arcessihility; md the ciisunn Jtill s arrive* ef using tes 

water foe pre-nuptxd rites and other sacred purposes Lastly, ic is the 
ancuru: use of the Acropolis as a pLicr of reiidrnet that erphuu its present 
numr; Athnium will call it the City {pftiA** 

The pryUnm n — mu versa] future of the eiry-stare“—was 
die town-hall, the building that housed die civ k hearth, an 
ever-burning fire. 84 When a colony was to be founded, die 
emigrants took with them burning faggots from the hearth to 
inaugurate die new pfytanritn overseas. 6 * This was the building 
in which distinguished Strangers and foreign envoys were 
publicly entertained* also dozens who had deserved welt of the 
commimiiy by exploits in battle or at the panhellenic games,* 4 
Etymologi ally die pvytMtihn is die house of the prytants or 
'president 1 . Tills shows that, when die historian speaks of each 
town I laving its own drrbm and prytmUn, lie is referring to the 
house in which die principal chid had entertained die others 
when they met under I us presidency as a council of elders «tc 
die sacred hearth of die community. And so die town-hall 
leads hack by a long but unbroken line of descent re- the first 
camp fire* 

Further particulars of Theseus are supplied hy Aristotle* 
He divided the people into three classes—Eupairidai, 
Geomocoi* Demiourgoi. 1 * The Fupaixidai were the families ot 
the chiefs who enjoyed the hereditary right of serving on the 
central city council; and dieir title,, ‘sons of well-bom fathers’, 
suggests diat their consolidation es an aristocratic caste coin¬ 
cided with the 0lucid recognition of parrilineal succession. 

a = Th~ z r 1 $+ 

11 Aiinii Psre ioj. 16 Kh., Uv. 41. 20, 

14 Pi. X. it. 1 54± +d Pans, 5. 15. 9. fn some public oaths rEema took 

prefeik^s ®*£? Zeus; $JG. 127. 10, df. PE, hg- 745k i Pslu j. 14. 4. 

*1 £Af. ITpurcruriiz, 

Sb De^rnbr^-Ssiglw lw Pr/uticm On die ^cwrb/ of Olympia kt 
Gmiiicr 167—3, 

iT Amr. fr, Pin. Thi. 25. 
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The Gcomoroi were the smallholders* who qjrittnifr d to 
reside in the country* The Demiourgoi—the artisans—had 
already * we may suppose, begun to concern race in the dry. In 
the historical eta one section of them, the potters, had their 
own quarter in the EvcramciW, which was one of the urban 
wards or demes, and they had probably been settled there from 
very early times-If we could follow the histoiy of these nurds* 
we should probably find that* though reconstituted from time 
m time as the city expanded, they had grown out of die vil¬ 
lages which clustered round die Acropolis when chat natural 
stronghold Iiad been a pSlts in the original sense of the word 
The substance of what Thucydides and Aristotle say on this 
subject was doubtless drawn from oral tradition* and in all 
essentials it may be accepted as correct* The only doubts that 
arise concern the manner in which the changes were effected 
pud their attachment to the name of TliC5eus> The linj urn- 
fixation attributed to him must in the nature of the case have 
been preceded by similar movements on a smaller scale* Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, what fie did was to centralise a confederacy 
of twelve towns already founded by Kekrops.Athens was one 
of the twelve; another was the trtripcU* of bhE. Attica to 
which I have referred above (p_ 3 5 3). From this wc see that even 
the confederacy of Kekrops was not die first of m kind. In die 
same way* the subsequent rise of the Cupainchi must Jtave 
kept pee with the decline of the kingship, which we know was 
a gradual process, After the Dot tan conquest of the Pelopon- 
ncse the royal office became hereditary in the Medontidai, a 
branch of the Nelcidai, whom the Dorians had driven from 
Pyl 05 + The first limitation on its powers seems to have been 
the creation of a separate war chief [polematcbi) elected by 
and from the Eupamdal* B In the middle of the eighth century, 
while still hereditary in rhe Medonddai, it was made elective* 
with a tenure of ten years, and early in die next century it was 
superseded by nine annual magistracies (dmkmtts) open to all 
members of the Eupatridah Even then it did net d i sap pear+ 
The Council continued to meet in the King's Porch under the 
presidency of the drtlmt basiU the 'king SrchcmV 41 and the 

** PIuLjdt, 72, MeretL 3-THC. 4. 449, ** Str. 597* 

«» 1- 3. id Jtur. a, 7; G taut 3. 48* ■* Amt- jlfi. 57* 
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Mcdontidai preserved to die last one remnanr of their royal 
prerogatives. They owned a piece of ground at the fooi of die 
Acropolis—rheir ancient t faunas.** 

Lasdy^ there h die problem of Theseus himself. Three are 
grounds for believing tliat he came originally from N,£. 
Arrka and was elevated to the Status of national hero in the 
latter parr of the sixth ccnnny (p. 264). It follows that his part 
in the unification of Attica muse have been invented for him in 
that perfixL In the fifth century he was represented as the 
founder of Athenian democracy h who, after forcing the reluctant 
gentry to exchange their rustic seats for the amenities of town, 
crowned a life of sen-ice by laying down his office and leaving 
the people to govern themselves.« We may be excused from 
accepting this gratifying tale, which, as Schefold has recently 
argued,** was probably invented by Klrisrheucs, the founder 
of Athenian democracy. The idea that the local chiefs were 
reluctant to move corresponds to rht conditions of the fifth 
century when the Attic yeomen were notorious for their 
attachment to their homesteads. 1 * The Euratridai, on the 
other hartd i had nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
residing in the dtp* They kept their property and increased 
their power. They needed no external inducement to pursue 
dieir own interests, and die regime they set tip in place of 
the kingship became ultimately so intolerable mat die people 
revolted, threw die grandees out of the country, and 
divided their spacious parks among themselves. Tile most 
that can be said for this part of die story is that the 
authority of the early kings was undoubtedly Jtmired by a still 
vigorous sense of txib.il equality, which, even after it \ud been 
shattered, left deep down in die mind- of die people a heritage 
of democratic ideals which neither time nor adversity could 
efface; and ic may well have been die stirring of these and cut 
memories lii die new democracy of the fifth century that 
inspired die tradition as we have it- 

** JG t* 497, ia Flu. Tbftr 45, 

** Schcfuitf 6^-7. ** Th. a. t6. a, Ar. £*. 805-7, 













THE HEROIC AGE 

My wealth is my spear, sword* and shield; with these ] 
plough and reap and tread wine from die grape* with 
these I make my serfs call me lord* 

HYBRIAS 

Bimhers shaJJ fight and fell each other. and sisters 1 
sons shall kinship stun, 

Vflltijjfef 



THE MYCENEAN DYNASTIES 


i« V* Traiitmd Chtvnricgy 

From die fourth century inwards Greek historians reckoned 
years in Olympiads, the periods corresponding to the Olympic 
Games, which were quadrennial, Local events continued to he 
dated by die names of annual magistrates. For earlier times 
historians had to base their caicuLrions on the traditional 
genealogies, The for attempt to work out a comprclicnsive 
chronology h embodied in the Parian Marble, a long inscrip¬ 
tion daring from 264-263 B.t* Some years later a second 
attempt was made by Eratosthenes, whose results do not differ 
greatly from the Parian Marble. He assigns the fall of Troy, for 
example, to dte year 11 S3 B*C*, as compared with 1209 B,C, 

Modem archeology has opened up an entirely new approach* 
Minoan objects have been excavated on Egyptian sites, and 
Egyptian on Minoao. By this means Greek prehistory lias 
been synchronised at many points with Egyptian annals, which 
in turn have been dated astronomically by d*e Egyptian 
calendar. Tills method gives promise of exact determinations, 
but many difficulties remain. 

Archeology has pm an end to At academic scepticism of 
many mnrieenth-cenniry scholars t who dismissed tlie lictoes 
and heroines of Greek legend as wholly tinliistoricsh It is now T 
acknowledged that, however encrusted with fabulous accre¬ 
tions * these traditions contain in most eases a kernel of fact* 
Indeed, some modem historians have gone to the other ex¬ 
treme, Bmy, for example, accepied such figures as Perseus, 
Heraklcs, Minos* Theseus* ana Jason as real persons. He 
pointed out that the Greeks themselves believed in their 
reality, and that the pedigrees preserved in Homer are remark¬ 
ably consistent . 1 But die Greeks believed no Jess firmly in the 
reality of Hcllen, their progenitor, whom they assigned to 
» l B. Eun in C AH 2. 47k et. Mjtss WWG 340^. 
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Tell* XU 

tub ciiaoxotoov of eratosthenes 

d.c. 

11 1 J, FdtaiJjtsdn fsf Thebn bj: Kadmgg. 

izbi. Birth of Hcraklci 

\Z2$ r Vepg p df the Atgtfnaufs- 

til T War of th* Seven against TheKs. 

lioo. Accession of AgamtmnAn at Myretut. 

113 ^ Fail of Troy. 

1176. Achaan sfuEmcnc at Salami* (Cyptui). 

I Ii+. TlieiSaljr occupied by di-f TJitsiiki. 

1104- Dotiao invaiion of the Fetaponnese. 

1055. Collin icttSnTLcnf of Lesbos. 

1044. Jemian tnigtatbn. 

1521 B*C, and o± Prometheus, the creator of mankind, whose 
floruit they fixed ar 1600 B.c. Hcl!en and Prometheus, at 
least, are pure myth; yet they differ from the others only in 
degree. And the consistency' of the Homeric pedigrees is open 
to a different mcemecaiieriu It is rather a Sign of artificiality. 
In diem a mass of originally independent traditions lus been 
reduced to a unified system, which involved arbitrary adaptation 
and distortion. This is how Nil&son regards them* 1 and his view 
is supported by the face that at several points they arc flatly 
contradicted by archtclog)'* 

Minos was assigned to the third generation before the 
Trojan War —thar is, on Eratosthenes' dating, to the genera¬ 
tion of 1260 B.C* He was the Cretan king who cleared the 
CarLin pirates out of the * J Egean (p* 170). The power of 
Knossos had been broken in die fifteenth ccnrtiry- — probably bv 
the AdiMns. Bury accordingly accepted him, together witfi 
his dare, as an Achaean ruler of Crete. 3 Bur m that case he 
cannot have put down piracy* Lecause in the thirteenth 
century, as we learn from Egyptian sources, die jEgeaij was 
thrown into chaos by die tumultuous irruption of various 
peoples, including die Ach^an> themselves, whose concep¬ 
tion of legitimate seafaring may be judged from what we read 
of them in die Hint and Od^&ey r * The dpte of this tradition can 
only be preserved by saeriiidng its subsranct* It is much more 

* Hib*n H M jl * bmy t 475. * Sec p, pin. 90. 
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reasonable to accept the substance mi let the dar* go* The 
aacfitioQ of rhe Minoan diakssocracy is authentic but: it 
refers to the period before the fall of Knossos* 1 
Similar considerations apply with remarkable uniformity to 
all the prehistoric figured for whom, there is any recognisable 
place in the archeological background. They are all postdated. 
These early generations have been foreshortened by their distance 
in dine from the chroniclers who formulated the tradition. 
Tint being $o F ivc cannot accept widiout reserve the reality of 
rib* figures themselves. They muse be treated as popular 
symbols of remote but impressive events like changes ot 
dynasty, invasions, wars, and migrations. 


Z. The Ankxclogkid Frtmtwcrh 

Shortly before 1600 a,C, there arose at MyceM a powerful 
dynasty whose kings and queens lie buried in the Sliaft 
Graves.* The earliest of these graves shows little sign of Muioan 
influence^ but in the later ones li is 
very pronounced—a wealth of gold 
and silver cup and diadems, orna¬ 
mented bronze swords, daggers inlaid 
with realistic hunting scenes. Of 
particular interest is a silver rhycun 
engraved with .1 battle scene under the 
walls of a beleaguered dry. The attacking 
force wear horse-tail erects, which remind 
US of the Carious and Ly cures (p, Zq 6 ) w 
These kings fomfied Mytcn^and Tiryns 
and controlled the country as far as die ^ 

Corinthian Isthmus, through wliidi they ^ : * 5 “ J 
maintained contact with the early dynasty of Thebes and 
Orchomemft- 

About 1500 B.C they wax succeeded by rhe Tholos Tomb 

^ r fj.ll CGESA 265-0. Aecgedmg to rhe Pariim Marble 'n H : o'i cher* 
lvcec rwu kingi oi the r*amc Mitts, one in (he hm-enih stui ih* ocher ifn 
cfm ihuTcctitfi cenctiiy n.c., cf, Plu- l£*J, Zo, JJJS_ 4. Very lifcdy, the 
ruJi’T a royal dtEr. f ike P^rsul 1 . or Gzsir 

* In three rtisurb on the Mycrntan dpHon l have foliWc-J Wice_ 
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Dynasty, Tombs of this type have been excavated in Messenia 
*“d Laconia. Under this dynasty die power of Myoena? made 
elf felt all over the Peloponnese; intercourse with Thebes 


flG. IfpfHon bear-hunt.' froze fnu 



and OrchomoMK become closer: and through them Mycencan 
culture penetrated into southern Thessaly. 

Some time between 1450 and 1400 b.c. all the cities of 
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Crete, including Knossos. wete destroyed by file and sword. 
Since there is nothing in die later remains to suggest die in¬ 
trusion of aliens, we must suppose tint the invaders had 
assimilated Mi naan culture before they came.* The hypothesis 
chat they were Achteans cannot be proved from tile ardideo¬ 
logical side, but on other grounds, as we shall sec later, there is 
something to he said for it. 

After the fall of Knossos Myccttt became the political and 


FKJ. S®' 

cultural centre of the Aegean world. At the beginning of die 
fourteenth century there arose a new king who rebuilt the 
city. The centre of the Citadel was occupied by the place, sur¬ 
rounded by i he dwellings of the court officials and storehouses 
for the royal revenues of i^ain and oil. Tilt ciiv wall was built 
of immense blocks of scone with a thickness t i ten feet or 
more. The main entrance was the famous Lion Gate, sur¬ 
mounted by a slab carved in relief with two rampant Lons 
* Waot m C.AH i. PthdJcbuxy 281* 
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confronting one another m cither side of a sacred pillar* Just 
inside tile gate a stone circle was constructed zq enclose th*? 
cemetery of the Shaft Grave Dynasty, and on a ridge beyond^ 
budi perhaps by this same king, was the domed tomb known 
as die Treasury of Atreus. The coiumonpeopJe of Mycrn* 
probably lived in hamlets scattered round die citadel,* 

Later tn the same century a new and larger palace was 
erected an Tiryns. In this case, apart from the palace, the 
ciradtl was not inhabited, bur it was strongly fortified and used 
as a refuge for the people of the town. which lay all round it. 
It may be presumed chat the rulers of Tiryns owed allegiance 
to the Mycenean kings, who controlled directly the whole 
country as far as Corinth* At Korakou, east of Ltchaion, they 
had a pert, from which their ships traded down rhe Corinthian 
Gulf and across to Thisbe, die road-head leading to Thebes and 
Orcliomenos, B 

Mycenean objects Iiavc been found in abundance all over the 
jCgean and far beyond it. In rhe west they penetrated to 
Sicily and Spain, In the east there was close and continuous 
intercourse with Troy, Cyprus. Syria, and Egypt, These relations 
were not always peaceful, and in the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries the carriers of Myccncan cuhune seem to have been 
marauders and uprooted Linds of migrants rat I ter than regular 
traders* 

Finally, although its MinOan inspirailcin is ac all times ap¬ 
parent, Myrenean culture has several non-Minoan features. 
The most distinctive are rile J meg*iron P type of house, die shore- 
sleeved tunic, the safety-pin, and rhe use of amber. All these 
appear to have come from rhe north* 1 * 


Tix Traditional Dynastic* 

How fat can die legends of Mycena?, Tiryns, Thebes, and 
Orchometio& be fitted into this framework? An approach tc this 
problem has been made in Chapter V, and we may begin by 
resuming the conclusions suggested there, It was proposed to 
identify Early Cyckdic and Helfadk with the Carians and 
Lrleges p. 168 ), while the culture characterised by 'Minyan 
* Wact m CAH i- 4^. * Ik z. 457-60* m jNTjlswn KM 7 a-^ 
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ware 1 was assigned to the Pclasgoi (p- T 9The first of these 
equations* which seems quire s iraightfonvard, calls for no 
fiirtber comment* hue the second is more complicated. 
Mmyan ware lias been found in the Cydades but not in Crete; 
die Pelasgoi, on the other hand, can be etaced in Crete but noc 
in the Cyclades. If ottr hypothesis is to hold, this discrepancy 
must be explained. It is probable that, like other Cretan 
peoples, the Pdasgtri reached Crete from Anatolia* where they 
can be traced as far south as TpJJes in die plain of die Maian- 
dros^i In that case they may well have split off from the main 
body, which passed from the Tnoad through Macedonia into 
Thessaly* before the distinctive features of Mxnyan ware had 
been developed- Even so* their absence from the Cydadts 
shows that the southward expansion of Minyan ware must 
have involved some ocher factor. Here we may invoke die 
Tyroidai and Lapichah These two stocks arc first heard of in 
Thessaly, where they have been tenrarivtly identified with die 
Dimini culture (p. 197). Both were drawn into die orbit of 
Orchomenos* and both expanded into southern Greece* The 
Tyroidai can be traced in Corinth, Elis* and Mcssenia; the 
Lapidiai in Attica* Corinth* EJL* .Arcadia* Argohs H and also in 
die Cyclades. Phothas and Triopas, w ho appear in die Argil c 
pedigrees and again at Rhodes, ate Lapifh names. u M.ignes, 
w r ho&e sons Diktys and PnJydekres settled in Scrtphos, was 
certainly a Thessalian and possibly a Lapirh. 1 * For these reasons 
it may be conjectured that in southern Greece Minyan ware was 
diffused by the Pelasgoi with the assistance of the Tyroidai and 
Lapjchai* who liad absorbed it from diem in Thessaly or 
Bceotia. 

Tile pedigree of Orchomenos is me re shreds and cat tors. 
Apart from its Thessalian cunnetrians, which have been ex¬ 
amined in Chapter V* the Miiifii may be regarded as Min- 
oanised Pelasgoi with a palace cult of Demetcr, and die 
architectural exploits of Trophpttbs and Aguncdes ware 
doubtless inspired by the Laic Mycenean constructional works 
which have been excavated in the Kopass basin. Thar is alt we 
can say. 

Poseidon and Libya had two sons, Belos and Agcnor. BeloS 

n £d B- Hbfln . ** Pstu, i- 16. 1, Hyg . Ait- 2- 14, 1 4 Aplii i- g. S. 
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became king of Egypt. Agenor serried in Phcenida, and had 
four children—Eutopa, Phoinix, Kilix, and Kadmos. Dis¬ 
guised as a bull, Zeus carried Europa off to Crete, where she 
gave birth to Micas. Leaving home in search of her, Kilix 
seeded in Cilicia, while Kadmos made his way ro Rhodes, 
Thasw, and eventually Delphi. There, advised by the Oracle, 
he abandoned the search and followed a cow to the spot where 
it sir down. On this spot he built die city of Thebes.** 

What are we to make of this tradition? Ii cannot be Just 
dismissed. The Kadmebi survived in various para of Greece 
down to the sixth century at least, and were always regarded as 
Phmnieiaiis. 1 * On rhe other liand, the Phoenicians have left no 
traces in the /Egean earlier than the ninth century. One view is 
chat the legend of Kadmos rests on a verbal confusion. The 
word ptotnix means both 'Phoenician* and 'redskin', and 
Kadmos, it is suggested, was a Phrenic ian only in the sense of 
being a ‘redskircned' Minoan from Crete, 1 * That die Kadmcioi 
were in some sense Minoan is clear from die stray of Europa and 
from ihrir cult of Demeter, which lias been examined in Chapter 
IV (pp, 123-4). ^ UI ^ lcnt b no evidence diat die Minoans 
were, « were likely 10 hare been, distinguished as 'redskins'. 
I believe that the due to this problem lies in the recent exca¬ 
vations at Ugarir [Ras Shatnra) near the mouth of die Orontes 
in Syria. From very early times this town w as an entrepot for 
mde between Mesopotamia, Egypt, Anatolia, and Crete. 
Many Minoan and Mycenean objects have been found there, 
die oldest dating from the seventeenth century.*’ It has even 
been suggested by Woolley that Middle Minoan culture mav 
have been directly indebted to this region for some of its 
chanceeristic features. 1 * In die second millennium B.C. no less 
than seven diiierenr languages are known to have been in use 
ihere, including Babylonian, Hi Elite, Egyptian, and Proto- 
Phoenician, the parent of Phcrnician and Hebrew, 1 * It is there¬ 
fore quire possible that the Kadmcioi were Phoenicians who 
reached Greece by way of Crete some time in the Middle 

** Apld 3. j. i, 3. 4, i, ** Hrfi, 2.49, J. 58 etc. 

* * See NtUfcm HMij). : t G*ir« RS, Schaeffer J. * • Woolley 13 i. 

i» 5d suffer 39 . Oti dir -ffinilin between the Phoenician an4 Ugwinc 

languages see Albright PI. 
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Minaan period. Indeed, it is more than possible* for the 
Cuneiform tests of Ugarit record a Phoenician myth in which 
die hull god El and the mother goddess Asherai present a dose 
analogy to Zeus and Europa. M Once again we find ancient 
tradition confirmed unexpectedly by modem andhzHjfogy* and 
in this case, as will appear itt a brer volume, the implications 
are very far-reaching. 

The Atgive pedigree stretches back seventeen or eighteen 
goiclarions before the Trojan War* Ir is the longest we hare, 
but irs contents are disappointing. Ir shows every sign of 
having been arbitrarily reconstructed in the interests of Argos* 
whose supremacy over Myterue and Tirym dared only from 
die Dorian conquest. Ir is sec out in Table XIII in the form 
given by Pausamns. who based his account of ir on local tradi¬ 
tion-* 1 5 ome of the names mean almost nothing to m t and in 
die remarks diat follow I shall eonftiie myself to these from 
which something positive can be extracted. 

Ai die head of the rrec stands Phoroneus, begotten of 
InacW, die stream dot flows past the city. Phoroneus is 
described as *die first man 1 , wiio caught the nomads hew to 
live in towns. 14 He turns up again at Megara as the father of 
Kar, the Garian (p. 170]. This suggests tint he stands for the 
Early Hciladic settlers. In the third and fourth generations 
after him we meet the first signs of intruders from the north* 
Phodws and Triopas are Lapith names (p. 375) and Pc Lugos 
speaks for himself. The Argive acropolis; was known as Larisa ff 
which i$ an authentic PcUsgian place-name (p. IJi); and it was 
believed to have been so called after a daughter of ihis Peksgos, 
There was a tomb in the city reputed to be Jus* and near it 
was 2 shrine of Demetcr PcWgis, 11 Iasas, a brother of his, is 
given by Patisanbs as ihe father of lo; in Hesiod he is replaced 
by Pefren h in jCschylus by Inachos. 14 These discrepancies do 
not mean much, because lo is a purely ritual figure symbolising 
the priestesses of Hera (p* 2S5), She went, as we have seen p to 
Egypt* and her descendant Darios returned to Argos and 
became king jn place of Agenor, w!io abdicated m his favour. 1 * 

N Schaeffer6i, ** Paia, 2, 15-6, <£ Ap!d. 2,1-4* ** Pau*. 2. 1 5* 5* 

w Pau, 2. 24. t h 2„ 22- 1, Kf pr 12®, 

14 Apld l 1,5, A- IV, 614-5, 11 Apld- a, 1. 4- 
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Dantos is an important figure from several points of viiw*. 

Like Kadmos, he amt from the Lrvanr. Like Kadmcs, he 
left a settlement in Rhodes. Like Kadmos, he brought 
Demctcr to Greece. To tliis we may add that Europa, the 
sister of Kadmos, is given as Damos' wife,** The parallel is 
very dose, and the Greeks themselves must have been con¬ 
scious of it- This is shown by the appearance of Libya and 
Belos in die Argive pedigree, where they do aor fit The line 
from lasos to Dunaos covers five generations; the line from 
Agenor to Gdanor covers only three, Libya and Bdos have 
been taken over from the Kadmeipj (pp. 375-6). The idea was 
prompted by the parallels just noted and the interest of 
Argive antiquaries in proving thar their city was older thin 
Thebes, 

'Vs Kadmos came from Phoenicia, so Darnos came from 
Egypt. Was this another afterthought? The answer depends on 
wnar we make of lo. As a woman transformed into a cow, she 
was identified with Isis, whose sacred animal was the cow." It 
would be easy to argue thar this equation was no older than 
the seventh century. Her sou, Epaphos, who became king of 
Egypt, resided at either Kano bos or Memphis,** Kanobos lies 
on one of die Nile mouths—die one dut leads past Naukratis 
and Sais up to Memphis, Naukratis was a Greek trading 
station, founded about 650 B.C. Sais was die seat of the 
XXVlth Dynasty, which was then in power. This dynasty was 
also associated with Memphis, *» If this evidence stood alone, 
there would be little doubt that the story of Id's journey to 
Egypt was invented by the Greeks of Naukratis. 

But there was another tradition, inconsistent with this, 
When Herodotus visited Chcmmis, a town far tip die Nile in 
the name of Thebes, he was shown round a temple of Perseus 
with a Greek cult attached to it, including an athletic contest— 
a practice foreign to the Egyptians. The priests assured him 
that the contest was founded by Perseus, who was on bis way to 
Libya, in quest of the Gorgon's head, in commemoration of 
die iacc that his ancestor Damns was a native of Chcmmis and 
set sail from there on Ills journey to Argos.” This tradition 

**Apfct 2.I. f. *3 Step. n nz. ** A. Pt. 877-8. ApLL 2. i. 4- 

*» H. R. Hall in CAH 3, Z7b. aSj. ** HJt 2. ou 
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cannot be assigned to the seventh century; for it k very 
unlikely that the Greeks of chat time, who had only just begun 
operations in die Delta, were familiar with the nomr of 
Thebes. 


The same problem is raised by two passages in Homer* 
where the Egyptian Thebes is described as the wealthiest city 



no. Frfinil jni fir CfcrgMr Ami vitf 


in tlie world.* 1 In die seventh cranny Thebes was of no im¬ 
portance at all; for it was destroyed by the Assyrians in 677 B.C.* 
and never recovered* The Homeric tradition nutsr refer to it as 
it was before its destruction* But throughout the eighth 
century and as far back as the twelfth the Greeks had no deal¬ 
ing* w ith Egypt and knew very little about it* as we cm see 
from the ignorance displayed in the OJyjtffy.w Going back to 
die thirteenth century, we find that jEgean marauders were 
harming the Delta, but* since they were routed there* they are 
not likely to liave got anywhere near Thebes.** We axe thus 
driven back to the fourteenth century at latest^ Ac that time 
Thebes was undoubtedly one of the wealddest cities in the 
world. It was the capital of the XVIIIth Dynasty. And this 
was the irnie when the Tholes Tomb Dynasty was reigning at 
Mycenae. 

11 IL 9. jSt-2, 0<L 4*. 116-7. 

n Ol 3. 4. 355-7* Nub™ HM 136. 


J * See p. 401. 
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Thu solution of the Homeric problem, which is due to 
Lori flier and Nilsson,** solves our problem too. j'Egean envois 
can still be seen in the tomb paintings of the XVlflih Dynasty, 



If Ionian traders serried at Naukracis in the seventh century, 
there is no reason wiiy Mycenean traders should not Itave 
settled arChemmis in the fifteen th; and, 
ifthe Myccnearo had ahead)'established 
there a cult of Perseus, that 
would have given the Ionian* 
a precedent for seeking an 
Egjptian home for lo« The 
myth of lo and Danaos is what, 
after a lapse of many centuries, 

Greek folk-memory made of 
che dose relations that had rads red between Egypt and Myoen* 
in the time of the Tholes Tomb Dynasty, 

Danaos was succeeded by Lynkcus, his nephew and son-in- 
law, and he in mm by Abas, whose name connects him with 
“ toruncr HUP i jj. Hibson HM 157~8- 
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the Ahantes of Euboia,’* where there mas a local fotm of the 
I o myth (p, 284)* Prottcs and AkrisioSi the two sons of Abas, 
quarrelled over the secession. Ptoitos fled to Ljm. returned 
with a Lycion army, and forrified Tiryns. 14 He gave his 
daughters to Mdampous and Bias of die Tyroidai (p„ ig6); and 
it was he who despatched Belterophnn, another northerner, 
to Lyeia (p. 164). To Akrisios it prophesied that he would 
be killed by the son bom to his daughter Danae. So he shut her 
up in 2 bronze chamber under ground, but Zeus descended 
through the roof in a shower of gold, and she gave birth to 
Perseus. Mother and child were then cast out to sea in a chesr t 
which was washed up on the island of Seriphos, There Perseus 
grew to manhood and set out for Libya to fetch the Gorgon's 
head. On his way through Pales tint- he rescued Andromeda 
from a sea-monster and. returning to Smphos, he proceeded 
with her and his mother to Argos. Remembering die prophecy, 
his father fled eo the Thessalian Larisa-* 7 Petseus followed 
him and killed him by accident at a game of quoits* Deterred 
by this misfortune from claiming his patrimony, he effected 
an exchange with MegapcntlirS, who liad succeeded Ptoims at 
Tiiyro. Megapenthcs became king of Argos, and Perseus, after 
fortifying Midcia and Mycenae, settled at Tiiyns, Of his sons, 
Elcktryun* who succeeded him, begot Alkmeiie, the mother of 
Heralded and Srhenelos was the father of Hurptheus, who 
succeeded Elektryon* Ac this point some more newcomers 
appear on the scene. The mother of Eurysrfitus 1$ a daughter of 
Pebp, and his successor is her brother/ Atrcus.** There seems 
to be a dislocation here, caused by some difficulty in com¬ 
bining the Perstid and Pelopid pedigree. We are cold mrher 
mysteriously that Aliens was f soit for" by Sthcnelos, who gave 
him Midtia* and after Etnystheiis i death he was again "sent 
for 1 by die people of My cenx.** Atreus r wife is a daughter of 
Rattens and granddaughter of Minos, It was while McneJaos was 
away m Crete at the funeral of Katrcus that Pairs stole his wife. 4 * 

iA ApLL ^ i. i. Pi. P. 8 , wh# St, 8 , n* ** Apld, 2. i. i + 

15 ApJrt 4. 4* Thu point in the *3ga w » prohnbly cfcs^ncd to support 
ehr Axgirc J.mn that the Arrive Lariii dder ihm the ThEsnlW 
A.fL 1 . 40 sdt. 

Bi ApIJ* 2, + 6. « Apld z. 4 6. £p+ r ^ j 1. « Apld fj&. |. Ji 
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There is not much his eery to be gleaned from ail this. The 
references to Lj'cia in the reign of Proitos are remarkably ex- 
plia't, but here evidence fails us on the archaeological side. 
Danae's subterranean prison seems to be a faint memory of the 
Siiaft Graves, confused with the custom of secluding girls at 
puberty. If Perseus is die founder of a new line, as he seems to 
be, he may be taken to represent vaguely the Tholos Tomb 
Dynasty. Heraldes is in the main a cult figure (pp. 287-92} and 
only one of his exploits calls ftr mention here. He was sent 
by Eurysthcus to fetch the Cretan Bull.* 1 This beast, which 
belonged to Minos, is only another version of the Minotaur, 
tlw bull-headed monster of Knossos 
tradition the Minotaur was slain 
by Theseus,« who was placed in 
die same generation as Hera kies. 

In these two legends we may 
recognise a genuine, chough faint, 
recollection of the fall of tCnossos, 
and ic is significant that this event 
1$ placed immediately before the ac¬ 
cession of Atreus, Who was Atreus, 
and where liad he come from? This 
question is bound up with one of 

the crucial problems of Greek prehistory, which has proved 
so perplexing tliat it has been called ’the Achean nnstexy’.** 

Two final points remain to be cleared up. Seeing that this 
pedigree covets the whole Mycencan period, we are surprised to 
find no mention of Myceiue before the time of Perseus and only 
two allusions to Crete. The first point is explained, as I have 
already suggested, by the later supremacy of Argos, We are 
led to suspect that, had it not been for the Homeric tradition, 
winch preserved die memory of Myceiue as the scar of Agamem¬ 
non, that city might have dropped out altogether.* 1 Whether 
the kings before Perseus ate to be regarded as belonging pro¬ 
perly to Argos or as luving been transferred from Mytou 

** AplA 2. 5. 7. *i ApJA Efit. 1. 7-9. •» Buck GD 7. 

** I 11 Ottttiia, produced just after in illunu had been concluded 
wish the Aigite, Audiylin rep'.ired Mpm by Argw, bur ScpfiaUeS 
and Eunpido restored is. 


1. 285). In Athenian 
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under Argive influence is a question I cannot answer. The 
second point is one that concerns both the Argive and Theban 
pedigrees. If the worship of Demeter, which Kadrncs and 
Danaos brought by different routes to Greece, was of Minoan 
origin, why is it that there is in the one case only an indirect 
connection with Crete and in the other none at all? The ex¬ 
planation lies, I think, in later history. After the Dorian 
catastrophe Crete was cut off from Greece, and, wfien the 
Eastern Mediterranean was reopened, the Greeks traded direct 
with Egypt and the Levant without touching Crete. The result 
was that, when the broken threads were picked up, they re¬ 
integrated the Pha'fikian and Egyptian traditions of Kadmos 
and Perseus in new versions which paid little regard to the 
faded glory of Minos, 
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THE A CHIANS 
I. Dirfrfiwfiw of f« Arkgjnj 

In the Homeric poems the men who fought under Agamemnon 
are described huh (Terentiy as Argrioi, Damoi, or Achaiah The 
Argeioi were properly the people of Argos or Argolis; the 
Danacu were named after Danaos* Under die overlordship of 
Myceice these terms were extended to all those who owed 
allegiance to the ruling dynasty of the Argivc plain. The third 
term seems to have developed in die amf way; for in one or 
two passages xe is used, contrary to the general practice, in a 
specific ethnical sense. And rhis was the usage that survived. 
When later writers speak of the Acbeans, they always mean, 
except where they art eoascknisfy fallowing the Homeric 
tradition, arc actual people inhabiting a definite locality. Our 
first cask, then, is ro identify the Acharans of historical times. 

These were, in the first place, the snliab stunts of Adma. 
There were two territories of this name. One was Adtaia 
Phihiotis in £ + E, Thessaly, which for convenience I atn going 
to call the Thessalian Acham The Aducans of t 3 W district were 
subject to the Thessaloh who overran Thessaly in the same 
period as the Dorians overran the Pclopojmese. The other 
Adtaia was a league of twelve towns strung along the southern 
shore of die Gulf of Corinth. Their names were Pelienc, 
Aigeint, Aigai, Boura* Helike, Atgion, Pami, Pharai, Trinaia, 
Rhypei, Glenoa, and Dyme. 1 This is the Pdoportnesian 
Achaia* 

In addition, there were smaller Achaean serrlertients scattered 
all over the Eastern Mediterranean. The islanders of Zakyti¬ 
thes, whom Homer calls KephalleneSs* are described by 
Thucydides a$ Achrans from the PeloponueseA These were 
doubtless fugitives from the Dorians, In the extreme semth of 

1 Hdn i. 145, Pais. 7. &■ i- 1 1 ?* z. 6 jt. 

» Tfe. 1 . 66* i p Thef otffl Iran AttkIo: Pam, fl. £ 4 , J. 

Aa 
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Laconia, just below the acropolis of Kyparissia, Pausamas saw 
the ruins of a town which Jmd belonged to the Aizhaioi 
ParakyparissioL* The acropolis of lalysos. one of the three 
towns of Rhodes, was known as Athaia, and Athens from 
here took pan in the foundation of Sokn in CtJick** The 
Cilidaiis (Kilikes) had been known in etirly times as Hypa- 
chaioi, Mixed Achatans** There was another settlement of 
Kilikes near TtuyJ These claimed kin with their southern 
namesakes,* and some of them migrated to the southern 
Cilida after the Trojan War,* Another Cilidan town, Oibe, 
was founded by Aias son of Teukros, whose descendants 
reigned there as priest-kings. 1 * This Tcukros was a native of 
Salamis* Driven trom home by his father Telamon at cite end of 
the Trojan War, lie sailed to Cyprus, where he landed at 
Achaion Akte, the Ach^an Shore* and founded the Cyprian 
Salamisj which as late as the fourth century was s[iH ruled by 
his descendants. 1 * Still further afield, die Greek settlement of 
Archandrou Pclis in the Delia preserved the name of a grandson 
of Achaios and a leader of the AchaioL Jt 

Returning co the north vEgcan, we arc told that Sktone. on 
the Macedonian coast, was founded by Achueans from the 
Peloponmesc who were driven ashore there by a storm on their 
way home from Troy. 11 At Troy itself the place where the 
Greeks had encamped was known as the Achaean Plain. 1 * 
Close by were two villages, Kills and Chryse. Kilh marked die 
grave of KlUos, die charioteer of Pelops. 1 * Cltryse was the 
home of ChryscSi the priest whose daughter caused so much 
rroubk in the Z/uaf. 1 ■ It was founded by emigrants from Crete 
called Teukroi. Tliis tradition can be traced back to the eighth 
century, 17 but in Attica there was another version* The demc 

* Pam. 21. 9. * AeL |6oe* Scr„ 671, 

* Mdr. 7. 911 Strcd^hiBcrTfp NHA * II. 6, 596-7, 415-6* c£ 1. 

■ Si r. 676. * Hdt, 7, 91. Sir. 6S8, » Sm 672, 

Str, 6Sa (cf. Hdi. 7. 90)* [50. 9 h 17—8. 

lf licit- t, ^3, Other Sf cdcmcnts in Cyprus which may I* identified 4$ 
Adixan arc Kouiior (Hdt 5. 113. Lapthra (Sa. 682), And Gdgd 
(Piia. 8. 5* 1}- 

11 Ih. 4. lift i» w Set. 596. w Theop. 339, Sir. 612-3* 

14 il 1. 57-8, if Cilfin. 7^Str. 604- 
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of Xypete* which lay on the coast opposite Salamis, had 
formerly been known as Troon Demos or Troia, 1 * and the 
story was chat a man from this dernc named TcufcroS—nor the 
son of Telamon but an ancestor of his—had founded the 
Trojan Chrysr. 1 * This Artie tradition refers to an expedition 
against Troy* previous to the Trojan War* in which Telamon 
had taken part- After capturing the ciry, he married a Sister of 
Priam. 1 * Some of his companions, instead of returning to 
Greece, went east and settled in the Caucasus. From diem 
were descended the Heniochoi and Zygicu p actual Caucasian 
peoples that survived throughout antiquity and never forger 
their Aduan ongin ** 1 

These traditions art obviously confused, but that is no 
reason for discrediting them; on tlie contrary it testifies to their 
independence. There must have been a genuine affinity between 
these scattered Teukroi of Troy. Attica. Salamis, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Crete, In Cilicia, Cyprus, and the Caucasus they 
are directly associated with the AdlM name, and k may be 
»ddcd that the Qiyisy mentions the Adlans as inhabitants 
of Crete . 51 


2 » The Aiakidai 

If the A rharans were in Crete when the Qdyssty was com- 
posed, they are likely to have been there before the Dorian 
conquest: and in chat case it may have been they who intro¬ 
duced Greek speech* It is known that Greek was spoken in 
Crete before die Dorians.** 

The followers of A chilles at Troy came fram the kingdom of 
his father PeJeus in die Thessalian Achaia. The)' are described 
as Myrmidons, Adueans, and Hellenes! with settlement ac 
Halos, Alopc* Trachis* Phthta, and Hellas. 1 * The name 
Myrmidon was a generic one applied to all the inhabitants of 

** Sir. 604: Rodithn LGR.M 5. 1 2 jn * a Str. 604. « Aptd, a* 6, 4* 

11 5 m 416 (cf. 119, 496, FilC. 5. 659., Amin. Mire. zz. 3 . zj, 
D.fS. i- +; Kntsdimer H 241—j. 

** Ol 19, 175. ** Sk p* ^99. 

5 * ih +. dSt-j. h i* not dor h™ fir the domain of Pdet** citcmkd 
imuh af die Spenhaoi: Str- 43. zAlien HCS 109-^4- 
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the kingdom.** The people were divided into five groups, 
each with its own chief.** These groups correspond to the 
five settlements just mentioned. It appears then that the 
Myrmidons were a tribal league composed of Adurans and 
Hellenes. 

A lakes, the grandfather of Achilles, was born to Zetis by 
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Atgina in the island of that name. 11 He had three sons— 
Peleus, Telamon, and Pliokos, The first two were born to him 
by « daughter of Skirnn, who was a native of Corinth and a 

**U. i. i Bo, vi. ioo, ±66-$, jS. 69. Possible the rw,( Myrmidon 
btlunjtJ original!], to the prewAthnn migrants. \im 2$ the EUruci 
properly die prc-Adutin inholiiums &f Argos fp. 385}, Eurytiww 
FcWi needed hy varying kb ditighift face n, jz). ^ AnrrrrirA 
fmm MyrmiiiiaiL! Apld. t. 7- h i. 3 + £♦ 

11 Ji. iS T 168-^7, 

”Ayld ?, 12. 6, D.S, 4.72, , _J, Psm, 2. 5,1-2, 5. 3 J. 6, Aui&*requires 
J fuifear tmawnt than I h*ve ^ittn him. 
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son of Poseidon or Pelops.** The mother of Phokos was Psam- 
athe, one of the Nereids (sea-nymplks].** Phokos, the 'seal', was 
the eponym, of PJmkis and the ancestor of Strop hios and 
Py lades, whose traditional friendship ' 1 * 



Orestes is a well-known incident 


Pdopidai.** 

In die lifetime of Aiakos Greece was afflicted with a drought 
following a murder committed by Pd ops in Arcadia. Ir was 
brought to an end when Aiafcos prayed to Jus father for rain 
on Mount PanhelJenion in Aigina. In the next generation, 
Phokos was killed I?y his half-brothers, who accordingly' were 
banished. 11 Pcleus went to Phthia, where lie married Thetis* 
another Nereid, by whom he had Achilles. 1 * Neoptolemos, the 
so:i of Achilles, migrated to the highlands of Dodotia.** 
Telamon went to Sabmis, where he married a granddaughter of 
Pelcps, by whom he had Asas (Ajai). By Hesione. a sister of 
Priam, he had a second son, Teukros, founder of the Cyprian 
Silamis.** 

Such is the story of the Aiakidai, There were several 
variants, one of which domiciled Aiakos in Thessaly.** Hits 
agrees with the Homeric tradition, in which the only son 
mentioned is Peleus.* 1 His connection with Phokos is con¬ 
firmed indirectly by the fact that Aiakidas appears as a personal 
name among the Delphic nobility.** His ties with Aigina, too, 

tM AplJ. 3. iz. 6* -Epir 1* I* In another maa TcIwthss h given » 
t »n of Akalos be Glaufce, daughter ofEydumfs [pp. s 17-8}: Phcr_ 1 5. This 
pain** (» fntermairoge between the Ankidai w 3 arEitr scecIctt 

ki. dbe Atiii i 4 j.bojjd s 

** Hh. It- IMH' Pi. >¥, 5. 7-1J* She did OO diurfr Alike* by dunging 
into a sell [E. JbJL 6^7 — 3 toicmic mtTan^rphoai*, cf. p. 276, 

** Pais. a, 29. 4* EL Or, teb* 

31 ApLL j, 1 2. 6, Pam* 1. 29-jOh US, 4- 72, 6-7. 

I}. ift- 8 j-7* It W11 taid that Pdas* Hm wife was 3 -Ijughticr 

of hi£ picd^cessOT Einydun (see ru 25): Apld. | + 13. 1. This tradition 
ww known to Kofrur: II* l6* 173-Si It k»k* a* if Thetis was Loitu&iTO- 
She testiced hsr wooer in the hid* wxy as Psurmhe: ApLi. z 3. 5; s« a, 29* 
ia Apl<L I tit. 6. iz, P 3 u- Pyrrb, t. Prod. Cir 1* 3. Prom him were 
descended she Icings of the Mdossoc: ) 2 &* 

w Aplii j. 12, 7, t£ PI A & 45, 

B1 Sl B. Man Sm\ V*Tg, A. 4- .\nt. 

** U- ib. IS ett- 1T Shff* Ejp£. Or. 2. 298. 14-5 etc. 
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though not mentioned in Homer, must have some foundation 
in fiict, because the Aiakidai were still flourishing there in the 
fifth centut)\“ The most probable conclusion is that the 
Aukidai w ere an Achran clan which expanded from Thessaly 
into Phokis and down the coast to Salamiv and Aigina. Tliat 
enables us to explain why, when file pedigrees were finally 
systematised, the home of Aiakos was fixed in Aigina rather 
than in Thessaly. After her brilliant ptrhistuty, Thessaly 
became and remained for centuries a euktiraj backwater* 
whereas Aigiiu was one of die first stares to he drawn into the 
flow of maritime trade when it revived after tire Dorian 
invasion, 

3 * Tki loti idris 

We turn next CO die Peloponnesian Achaia* A hand of 
Ackeans from Thessaly, Jed by Ar chandra, grandson of 
Adiaios, or by Pclops, and accompanied by a detachment of 
Boiorot, cook possession of Argo Lis and Laconia* and remained 
there rill the Dorians drove them our. Bi Under the leadership 
of a son of Orates they then moved to die north coast of the 
PeJopcmuese T from which they expelled the former inhabitants, 
rite Ionian^, and die district was renamed Achaia.** The 
Ionian* fled to Attica, and from there they crossed over to 
Anatolia, where they founded the Panionic League of twelve 
cities, corresponding to the number which their ancestors had 
occupied in the PdoponnesO* 

The historical Ionians were the Greeks of Ionia and Attics, 
who spoke closely related dialects. But, as Herodotus remarks, 
the Athenians and die Asiatic lonians not included in the 
League were inclined to repudiate die ride, 41 which suggests 
that its basis was not very secure. This is confirmed by the 
circumstances of the migration, The founders of Ionia arc 
described as a motley crowd of Minjraj from OrehomenoSj 
ia Pi N> 4. 11*7. 9-iOp Q. 11. iog t 
Patu. 7.1* 7 [rfr ^ 6 , 5. Hde a. 98), Sm jGj. 

*» 5 tr. *83-4* 

41 Hdr. 1. hi, E. 73 - Sffi 565, l*h J«S-^ Tht League wxi tan*- 
*«*** w Poseidon Helikomos (Hdr. i. 148), whidi «an onlv refer to 
Mount Helikon (Boecriw}, not tt> Hrltke. 

** Hdt- 1. t*}. j. 
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Kadmeioi from Thebes, Abantes from Eubcia, Nekidai fmm 
Attica. Arcadian Peksgoi, Dorians from Epidauros, and many 
others** Sudi bring their composition, the Ionic dklecr f as we 
know it, cannot have taken shape before the fusion of these 
elements in their new honied* The Homeric poems point to die 
Same conclusion. Nowhere do they give any hint of lonians 
in the Peloponnese at the rime of the Trojan War. The only 
lonians mentioned are die Adieu lan followers of Menestlieiis. ** 
Tills agrees with the tradition that Ionia was an old name for 
Attica, «* and with Herodotus' statement due dir "noblest* of 
the Ionian colonists were those who had ser out from the 
Athenian town-hall. * T 

This conclusion is admittedly ar variance with the tradition 
of the dire* sons of Hellen—Aiolos, Dora, and Xouthos, 
father of Ion—who were placed at the head of the whole 
national pedigree.** But none of these figures lias any real 
roots in the past. They represent the final stage in the systetrt- 
arisarion of die national traditions—the finishing touch, the 
keystone of the arch. In prehistoric rimes the Greeks had been 
scattered disunited, with no common name and therefore no 
consciousness of common origin (p* 348). It was only at the 
beginning of rhe historical era tiiat they developed die national 
sdi^onsttctisness which the story of HeLIcn and his son$ was 
invented to express The choice of Hellcn as first ancestor will 
be explained in the Course of the present chapter. He is un¬ 
known to Hornet, and so are his sons, except Aiolos, Aiolos 
wa$ the Era to emerge^ beomse rhe eEoItc-spcEiking Greeks of 
the Asiatic coast were the first to develop the epic rndmon- 
Dorns. the nominal ancestor of die Dorians* has no life-story 

** Htk. i, 146. i r 

** This cetidiiiitFa ^iU be fc-rurniiicJ frtim die standpoint of Kngtuj cic* 

bcS-GIV pp. J 15-26. 

** IL 13. 685, cf B 690* 2_ 546-52- ** StT. 591* 

” Hide. I. 146^ i. Hrnjjqtns liimklf implies i dote ailinliy bft^ttn 

the lantini ind Adueuc Hft. 9* 26- j. He Says that before the rime ef 
luA dvv had L-ctc called Pebsgpi Aigtilees (7, 94). I take dm tu mean, 
not that sine PrLisgoi wtte Jcnians (Kj&dimtr GDD) S whsdi worn 
to ihr emte impossible, but siui this part qf tht Ptis)paeiti£&r had bem 
tKfupta prvviamly by Ptb&sgoi. 

** Apld. 1. 7. 3^ 
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and no recorded offspring; and the Dorian chiefs paid him the 
strange compliment of tracing their lineage to Hcrakles (p. ioe). 
Similarly, if Acini os had any roots in the past, he would not 
have been ignored by Homer, who *rlk us so much about thr 
Achcans. As for Ion, he was affiliated through his mother to thr 
Eredicheidat and worshipped « the father of the eponymous 
ancestors of the four Auic-Ionian tribes. When the Neletdai 
fled to Attica, die Athenian tribal system was reconstituted in 
order ro admit them, The myth of Ion marked the formal com¬ 
memoration of this event. As a grandson of Erechtheus, he is 
parallel to Routes, the brother of Erechthcus (p. 186): both are 
myths of affiliation or adoption. 43 

If there were no lonians before the Ncleidai settled in 
Attica, what are we to make of the story that they liad been 
expelled from the Peloporraese by the Achsans? This point is 
met by the simple hypodicsis that these lonians and Achsxns 
were identical. The Ionian Greeks extended their name re¬ 
trospectively to ah of their forefathers w(k> had come from the 
Pcloponnese. The myth itself hints as much when it represenrs 
Ion and Achaios as brothers, implying that the)' we« closer to 
one another chan either was to Aiolos or Dams. The same con- 
elusion is implicit in the constitution of the Panionic League, 
which contained the same number of towns as the AdiTan 
League that survived in the Peioponnese. M It was quite 
natural that die lonians should have reproduced their tradi¬ 
tional dcdVfaWii in their new home overseas, but why should 
their system have been adopted by the Adraans who drove 
them out? The continuity of organisation argues a continuity 
of population. There had never been any lonians in the 
Pcloponnese. That was simply the name given in later times 
by the lonians of Ionia to their Achaean ancestors. 


4 . The Peloponnesian Athmau 

Prior to the Dorian invasion, the areas occupied by die 
Peloponnesian Achteans were Argolis and Laconia. Apart from 

*' The view adopted hett r-jarirtg ton and the Ionian* ha* been ■ntidwed 
by Mcyw GA J. 397-403. 

*• PXb. 1 . 417-8. 
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this addition, recording the bare face, they have left no traces 
in Argalis,** buc in Laconia, besides die sccdernenr of Achaioi 
Parakypamsiui (p. $86), we find alJ nwinner of traditional ties 
with BdEotiri and Thessaly, and many, if not most* of these 
must be put down to the A chains. 

In the first cenmn B.c, the serf population, recently liberated 
from Spartan rule, established a confederacy of eighteen 
lowm, which they called the League of Free Laconians 
(Elemhrttthkonc*}. Among them were the Achaiot Paraky- 
parissioi. There is no need to enumerate all the eighteen towns, 
buc the following should be noted: Gythtion, Teu throne K 
Akdai* Lent tea, Charndra, Thakinni, Li^ Girylos, Gorenia, 
Brisi.ti, Asopos.*' 

Ac Gy theism there was a tradition that Orestes had been 
aired mere of his madness. 11 Teudirone was associated with 
Teuchnis, another son of Agamemnon; 1 * Akriai with Akrias, a 
rival of Pclops for the hand of Hippodanick^* Leukcra p 
Clraniiira, acid Tlialamai were believed to liave been founded 
by Pclops. 61 These were all local tradition* going back to the 
days when the Pekpidai had been 4 power In the Pelnponnese. 

In Iliad IX, anxiorn w pkcare Adiillcs. Agamemnon offers 
him seven towns in the south of die Petopoimese—Kardamyle, 
Enope, Hire, Pharai, Anthebt, Arpeia, and Pedasos. t7 Enope 
was identified 45 Gemma, cine of the Free Laconian towns.** 
Phami has the same name as a member of the Achaean League. 
In llivi II the seven towns arc not included in Agamemnon’s 
own domain, but several towns in this part of the Pclopoimesc. 
among them Las and Oitylos* are assigned to flis brother 
Menclaos,* 6 Agamemnon's domain, as defined in the IfW t 


Hemiorji sap that the prc-Donc tiwkn: of Kynoum had beta 
kmit {Hdc 6. 73, d. Pain. i. J7. 3). I CiJtc lita to be the pc-Ad™n 
dnken p, 52 \ n, 7J. 

** Pain. j. ii* 6-7* 4 * Pam, j. 4a, i# 

** tl . 5, 705 sek A. * fc Pmn. 6, zh 10. 

*■ Sn, |6o, rf. Atk 625*. Epidauros ipd Lcthqoi wetc Hid to have 
been founded by *?ni of Feleps; Pius- 2- 26, 2 * 6* 22, k 
* T Iif- 9. 145-51. Aipcia. u identified by Pausmtu (4. 34 5) with Korone* 
mmtd afeer die Beerttian hortrneu. ** Pina- 4 46. Sh 

11 XL ± + 5&I-6. The Pelopiiii had aojuffcd lllil district by Ifuniage W[lh 
die iuiet£ dynisty of Laconia md Mgm=&££ ice p. 430. 
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consists, from east 10 west, of Mycenx, Corinth, Klconai, 
Omeai, Sikyon, Hyperesia, Gonocssa, Pel lent, Aigion, Aigiaio$, 
and Helikc,*® This region, if we exclude its south-easterly 
extension from the Isthmus to Mycenae, coincides with die 
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Peloponnesian Aehaia. Aigion, Hcltfce, and Hypcrcsia (the 
Ijcct Aigein' 11 were actually members of the League, Thus, 
u hen the son of Onsets led die Adixins from Laconia to rtir 
Peloponnesian Athaia, he was seeking refuge ttj one of his 

’ *' 77 ■ Tii? njl c of A^ttk m qqa way rctrirrnb<nJ j ^ Sikvom 

PiiE- i. 6. 7. 1 

Pam. 7* a*, r -4. 
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ancestral domains, which had already been occupied by 
Ach^ans in lii$ grandfather's time. 

The Achzans whom Pclops Jed from Thessaly into the 
Peloponnesc were accompanied* according to uadi non, by a 
band of BoiocoL (p. 390)- These too left their mark* Leuktra, 
one of the Free Laconian towns* and founded hr Pdops* was a 
colony of the other Lcukna in Breotia, and it had a local cult 
of Inn* daughter of (Cadmus. 4 * Ino was also worshipped at 
Bras hi and Thalamai, and the latter was known in later times as 
Bcuotoi,** Another Free Laconian town. Asopos, has the same 
name as two rivers* one of them in Baeoth* die other m the 
Pdoponnesian Achaia. 4 * Gythcion had a cult of the Praxi- 
dikai* a local form of die Erinyes* 44 Hie Ptaxidibii were also 
Worshipped ar Haliartos in and so far as we know 

nowhere else, 4 * At Gerenia there was a cult of Asklepios 
Trikkiios* brought from die Thessalian Trikka. 4 * South of 
Teuthrcne there were two harbours* one named after Achilles 
and the other after Psamatho or Psamathe* die mother of 
Phokos, 44 The people of Las were descended from a man of 
that name killed by Achilles when he visited Spam as one of 
Helen's suitors.* 4 At Kardamyle there was a shrine of rhe 
Nereids, who came ashore there to greet Neoptoiemos when 
he was in Spam for his wedding with rhe daughter of Mcne- 
laos. t4 These tradicions all point to flocotia or Thessaly, some 
of them referring specifically to die Boiatoj, others to the 
Achzous* 


5 , Tht Origin of d< A/hawts 

Let us rerurn ro the north. In the Thessalian Achaia we 
found the Adeems federated with the Hellenes under Peleus (pp. 
587-8), and now we have seen that they were closely associated 
with the Boiotoi. Who were these peopled The hypothesis I 
am going to put forward is chat they were branches of a single 
stock, which had once inliabited the Juglilands of Epeiim. 

Hellas is the name given in die Catalogue of Ships io one of 


« Srr, 360. Pitas, 3. 26. 4. 44 Pm** 3, 24, 4, 3, elk 1, $tx, >60, 

H Para* 2^ 5* it z, 6. 1. 41 Pam. 1* xz. a. 4 * Paus. 9. 33. 3* 

Pint* 3,ii& r 9, **Paus. 3. 4. 

44 Pam, 3. i 4 _ IO. t# Paus. z& w 7. 
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the settlements in the Thessalian A ehaia (p. jffjr). Elsewhere m 
the it is applied generally to tlte whole country stretching 
from Phtliia to me southern borders of Bceotis.* 1 This extended 
usage becomes intelligible if we suppose that the Achzans, 
Boiotoi, and Hellenes w«e virtually the same people. 

"The Boiutoi, who gave their name to Boeotia, aim from 
1 hessdy. Thucydides says that their occupation of Breccia 
began before the Trojan War and was completed sixty years 

THE THESSALIAN ACHAIA MaD VIII 



later. • 1 In the Catalogue the whole country is already in their 
piston excepting Orchomenos and Asplcdon, which are still 
ruled by the Minyai (p. iSft}, Tliey must therefore have moved 
south in two stages. The Erst may be identified with rise move¬ 
ment tint brought them and the Achaans into the Pelopon- 
nesc. Tile second came when, as Thucydides says, those of 
them who had remained in Thessaly were driven south by the 
i ■' e$<aloi. This may tie identified with the /ftoliari migration— 
the movement that established Grech speech in N.W. Anatolia. 

■* £ 2 - 63 i- * + 47 , 473. £- 63 J sch. EL, Sir. 4J1-* *e p . m n . g^. 

T *■ !i !■ the Bciotui who expelled the GrpbwaiiH Pram 

Tjr-VT) (p. I> j;; Hdr. 5. 57. 
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Strabo says that the main body of these emigrants was drawn 
from the Boiotoi ■*» 

The Boiotai claimed kinship with the people of Aigiru, 
which they expressed by saying diat Thebe, die eponym 
of Thebes, was 3 sister of Aigma* ancestress of the AkkidaL 7 * 
Their father was Asopos + a name we hare just encountered 
among the Peloponnesian Adims. Boioms. the eponymosas 
ancestor, was a son of honm, and the narioml cult was dedi¬ 
cated to Athena Iconic** This cult had come from Iionos in 
the Thessalian Achaia (p. Z59). In die IliaJ ltaka is assigned, 
along with Phyhke and other setdrmencs* to Protesilaos, who 
was a tiadifc of Phykke and was trill worshipped there in die 
fifth century*** So we see thar Pckus was not the sole ruler of 
the Thessalian Achaia* Pro Crakes is not actually described as 
hb kinsman, hut. as a glance at the map will show, the two 
domains are so intermingled that they could not liave been 
ruled without dose co-operation. Protrakos and his followers 
may therefore be regarded as a section of die Bciotoi still 
domiciled m Thessaly, where they were intimately associated 
with the Achians.” 

In Book XVI of the iifdJ, when Pacreklos has gone to fight his 
last fight, Adiillrs utters a prayer for his safe return: 

G Zeus* PdiAglia Lord of D<xlcira, who iwcUejc ifjr. ruler of wiatxf 
DoJona* the dwdJing-pLlCf of thy interpreters the Sdkj. w ho luve urn 
n-izimi feer and deep on the ground- „ . J* 

The reason why at this solemn moment Acliiiles addresses the 
lord of dbrant Dodona must stitely be that p being himself a 
descendant of Zeus, he is appealing to die god of hk ancestral 

11 Sir, 40Z. ?* hide, 5. 

** D£ l 4- 6t* 9> i« x, 9, 34, I. Str, 411* 

JL i. 695-701,, Pu L l- 5$-9r cf_ An. An. 1. u» The Achuns 
who Ktticii 4t Skinne (p* m described m follower* of PtOGesChw: 
Ap 3 d_ 6. 15b. Ir seems safe to asumc that ill the Themtiva 
crush mcmioncj in the Qtalcgut, excepting only ElaBB> Gajtuinji, imj 
hothpcu, were Admin in the jtnetKfxof the umi. 

1-1 TJuc 3 ctrmidcratilc number of Poiotoi soyed behind m Theeuiy 
ii implied Ed the fndiiion dtai the T^aulbn serf* ioddd those Boeodan 
uihjhicims of Aror who had wibmitted radsrr dim I ere* ibdr 

me. 4- }1+ 

** fll 16. 
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home. And in the same way, when his son Neopidcmc^ settled 
in this region after the war* he was returning to the land of his 
fathers. Farther* it is agreed chat che Selloi or Hdlci are no 
other than the Hellenes, They are described here as "interpre¬ 
ters". that is, priests who expounded the meaning of die signs 
sent by the god m chose who consulted che oracle. 

Aristotle says chat che Hellenes came from the coiuitry 
round Dodona. where they Ind been known as Gnrikoi\ T * This 
of Course explains die name under which they became known 
to the Romany whose first contact with them was naturally 
across the Adriatic, One of the fkeorian settlements mentioned 
in che Catalogue i$ Grab, and Aristotle idenrifies it a$ the later 
Orapos.** If we suppose that the Boioroi lud brought this 
name with them from Dodona, we are able to understand how 
the Hellenes became known there as GraiknL And it is an easy 
Supposition to make, because the name OropOS can be explained 
in the same way. Ic has Already been noted that Pcotesikos was a 
native of Phylake in the Thessalian Aehaia. There was another 
Phyldee a few miles south of Dodona, and ir lay on a rivet 
called the Qrapos,* 1 

These some what tenuous links are clinched by a bond that 
endured throughout antiquity. The Boeotians senl a pilgrimage 
to Dodona every year, and they enjoyed there a special privilege. 
The oracular responses were normally delivered by priestesses, 
bur the Boeotians had the right to receive theirs rhrough male 
imerpr«ere. R ' We recognise the Selloi- The privilege was a 
memorial of ancient kinship. 

If the Acheans and Borneoi had a common Hellenic origin, 
they must have played au important role in the diffusion of 
Greek speech. Let us see how their migrations appear in die 
light of the linguistic data. 

In the preceding chapters ic lus been argued from several 
Points of view that Greek was first introduced into the Pelopon- 
neseby the Neletdai and Lapithai (pp. 165* 183 -4,197, 265-6). 
The fanner settled dong she west coast of Messtnia, the lacrer 

T * Arbf. M<ts. (£ St, fL tpju&i. 

Sft it 4- 49S1 Sr. B. 'CJpm*5-^£?f£T. a. 415, 

LiVx 4^, £r, B- Similarly, the Thessalian Am r appears 

ica Bototsa: lh Z- 507, Srr. 41J. ■? EpL Jfli-Scr. 405. 
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in Argalis, Arcadia, Elis* ami the neighbourhood of the 
Isthmus. 11 There is nothing to show what dialect was spoken 
by the Neleidai* but it was presumably similar to that of the 
Lapithaj* of whom something wilt be said when we come to the 
problem of Homeric Greek. 

The historical dialects of Argolts, Messenia, and Laconia 
were Doric. The people of Elis and Achaia spoke North-West 
Greek* akin do Doric, and introduced at the same rime. The 
speech of Arcadia, however* was neither Doric nor North- 
West Greek, but akin to >Eolic. Whose dialect was dm? 

The Doric of Argalis and Laconia contains certain forms 
which have been identified as Arcadic. This shows that 
Anodic had once bd a wider ranee, and, since Argolis and 
Laconia were the two areas occupied by the Aehaans, diere is a 
case for associating these Arcadic elements with them. Similar 
elements have been found underlying the Doric of Crete, 
Rhodes* and Pamphylia. in all these areas the Dorians had 
been preceded by the Achxans, Further, the Greek of Cyprus, 
which the Dorians did nor reach, resembles Arcadic so closely 
as do be virtually the same dialect.* 1 !r is dear, therefore* diac 
this was the speech of the Aelita ns—an offshoot of Thessalian 
/Eolic. When die Dorians broke into Argplis and Laconia* die 
AtduEM dialect was earned by refugees to Arcadia and Adiaia. 

The dialect of fletoria was basically >£olic h overlaid with 
North-West Greek. Buck lias suggested that the ,/Eolk basis 
was the speech of the Minyai* and that die North-West 
element was introduced by the BoiotoL 1 * view cannot be 
reconciled with the freer. The /Eolie of the Anatolian Coast 
(Aiolis) differs from that of Thessaly and Bceoria m being 
uncontamiiiated with North-West Greek-** It must therefore 
have been Carried across the ^Egean before the intrusion of 

11 In Elts die Lpidui ruled over rhe Epebi UL 2 . 6-20-4, P_S. 4, 
who were proboMy Caiiitu: ftitis, 5. 1. j fc Jo. Am. ti**FHC* 4- 54b. 
HsdL 'ti^jukwq Keps. AmeW Lipiih settlement m chii region was 
Dodidiion- IL a, 625-9, Pjuj. 5. 1. 10. 

“ &jck GO 6-7, NilVwn HM 86-7* 

#s GD 5. Ii U pouihle, as he itiggesni, thac the BoiOfri pot their 
mime from Mount Bdldo. bvt it d«i IK K Slw dia they tpoke NtJttb*Wcf£ 

Greek- 

*1 Sunk GO f~6. 
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Noah-Wist Greek mu> Thessaly ami Bocoria, Bur the Boiotoi 
were already in Thessaly arid Bceoria before the Trojan War, 
and moreover the migradon to Aiol is was largely recruited 
from them —®o hugely char their new home was sometimes 
called Boiotike,*- It follows that ihfir speech was not North- 
West Greek hut iMc The dose tdnaonship for which I 
Itave argued between them and the Achmju is thus confirmed 
by the affinity between >Eolk and Aradie. 

The name of Zeus is Indo-European (p T 236 ). For Poseidon 
no satisfactory etymology tus been found) bur he may well be 
a parallel form of the old Indo-European rain-god .* 1 If it was 
the A chasms who brought Zeus to Dodona p they' may be 
supposed to trnve came down along the Adriatic coast; and 
then* after crossing the Pindos watershed, they followed the 
Penetos into the Thessalian plain. There they had been pre¬ 
ceded by the Tyroidai and Lapithai, who had taken the eastern 
route down the Axios and along the coast to Petra, where 
they established a cult of Poseidon. Dodona and Petra may 
thus be said to mark the first intrusion of IndD-European 
speech at the two main enmuecs to Greece- 

Tlie ex tens tun of the Ach^fln name as a generic lemi in die 
Mycenean period is now explained by the expansion of die 
Acha*ans under rhe suzerainty of the tiding dynasty’ at Mycen^. 
while die common Hellenic origin of die AehEans and Boiotof 
who p after absorbing the splendid culture of Mycenx, Thebes, 
and OrchomcncM* carried it w ith them to Aiolis and Ionia, the 
cradle of Greek epic, enables 115 to see how the Hellenic name 
was destined for an even more glorious future. 


6 . The FflapitLi 

Looking hack over the expansion of the Achasns, we observe 
that the great majority of dieir settlements are dose to rhe sea. 
Noe for nothing was Achilles the son of a $ea-nymph and 
Pliokos named alter the seal- After rebelling Thessaly* rhey 
100k 10 die sea. We may suppose that, like the Tyroidai, they 
I earn' to sail m the Gulf or Pagasai. The Tyraidai must Iiavc 
(lad dose relations with them, because one of their branches 
i7 Sw. 40i r <A Hi. j, i, % 57, 5. 8. ioo. 3. « QkjL ZJO 174-5- 
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was still established ai Pherai and lalko-s in the period of die 
Trojan War.** 

It is now more chan twenty years since Forcer announced 
riuar he had deciphered the names of some Greek princes in the 
Hinire documents from Hartusas. Most of his identifications 
lave been body contested* and there k Only one of them rltat I 
shall make use of here. Several Hirrite kings, beginning with 
Mured (c. 1350-1520 BuCJ) r were in communication with the 
rulers of a country tailed Ahhiyava, It is agreed that these arc 
the Actatans. The)- were nar, however, the Achaeans of die 
Greek mainland. The location of Ahhiyava is not yet dear, bur 
it appears to have been somewhere on the south or west coast of 
Anatolia* Their king exchanges presents with Muvatallti t die 
sou of Mured (<\ 130 o a.o.) and a gencrarion later they are 
allied with the king of Assuva (unidentified) in opposition to 
ihe Hit tires. In 1240 b.c. their king, Arearisps, invades 
Cyprus^* We also hear of princes fkm Abhpa at die 
nitrite court, where they learn to drive dir horse and chariar. ** 
The Athens were equally familiar to die Egyptians. In 
1288 B.c* Ramses II was routed by the Hittites at Kadesh. 
Among die allies of the latter were the Luka (Lydans), Iliunna 
(Tpajam 1 ?), and Kalikisha (Kilikes). ■= Forty years later, in the 
reign of Memepiah, Egypt was again threatened by a concerted 
onslaught: of Libyans from due west together with 'hordes of 
northerners from all lands'. Among these were rive Luka, 
Shardina, Tursha. and Afcaiwasha. The Sliardina are cither five 
people of SardeU or the ancestors of the Sardinians: diey 
might even be both.** The Tursha are the Tytscucri or Tyrr- 
henon and the Akaiwasha are the Achaean*, Later still, in 1 [ 94 
» + c., a similar horde of northerners was defeated by Ramses 111 
in the Delta. It may hare been stragglers from the receding ride 
of this Ft? Ibnvan Arnri^ that founded Ardiandrou Polls (p* 586). 

It ts clear then tliat the Achseans were active on die coasts of 
Anatolia as Far back as the fourteenth century* when they were 

M If. 2* 711-5. *9 CaVaigmi 41 -1* 50, fS^i &6* 92-5* 

(s Cavaignse 42* ** Hjil KPS md in CAH 2^ 275-6, aSi-3. 

15 The SviiFuini hare Ekee [deed eq the Ciuosui (Kretschmer H 
Uj) do die /Egcart ■^■"4* ef die Beottre Age culture of Sardinia tee 
DEC 242-6 K 
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in contact with the Hitticc Empire. This is the contest in 
which we musi study the Pelopidai, 

Many scholars have held that the Pelopidai belonged to die 
same stock as their Ackean followers. This view is quite 
plausible in itself, and is supported by one andent authority* 
Antes ion. a writer o then vise unknown to us* is reported to 
have described Pelops as an Ackean from Of coos** * it is of 
course very likely that as rulers of the Achaeans they had 
become to some talent Ackcanised, but ditre arc reasons for 
doubting ilieir Achaean origin* 

If Pdops* who led the Acha^ns from Thessaly into die 
Peloponneac, was himself ait Achx&n, he might be expected io 
have left traces in the quarter from which they had come. Eut 
he lias nor. Before leaving Bccoiia he gave his sister Niobe in 
marriage to Amphion of Thebes, to whom she bore Chtaris* 
rhe wife of Neleus. 41 This is interesting as a sign of ancient ties 
between the dynasties of Thebes* Mytseree, and Pylos. After 
establishing himself in the Pdoponncse he entertained Laics of 
the House of Kadmos-** At Chaircmeia his sceptre was pre¬ 
served as a sacred relic. It had been brought there from Phokis, 
and to PhaLfc from Mycen^ by Agamemnon's daughter 
Elekrra when $lic married Pyladi'S.i* That i* all. (Mops I us 
three lies with Bceotia, one of which leads back ro Mycenar. 
and in Thessaly there is no trace of him at all. Moreover, apart 
from Autesion, who is an unknown quantity, all andenr 
vrritere arc unanimous in asserting chat he was a native of 
Anatolia—a Lydian, a Paphlagoniim, or a Phrygians* Lee us 
hear his biography, which is an instructive example of the way 
in which scraps of history were blended with ritual d/bris into 
a typical Greek myth. 

His father* Taiitalos, a son of Zeus, was bom on Mount 
Sipylos in Lydia. 11 He had two brothers* Broteas and Daskylos, 

114 Pi. 0 . i . yj seh, 

Str. [d Nic. Dim, i 7 ) h OiL it. 3 .Sx—3, ApLL i. y H 9. 

Apld- j. 5, Aik to a-j f E. Pi. 17S0 fck 

** Pan!. 9. 40- 11—2. 

** T 1 l- i. s- Pi o. 1. 24, B. 7. S3, HdL 7. a^ p 7* M. 4, Pi. Or I- 37 

A.R. 2, 7$o> 

19 pjuj. 2 * la* j, F, S; H Apld. 5 . 6 . 
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and a sister Niobe , 1 B<l Tanulos uW m eat with the gods, and on 
one arcadian he served them with the flesh of Pclops. rhen a 
boy, whom he had cut up and boded in a pot. When Zeus dis¬ 
covered the nature of the dish, he directed that it should be put 
back into the pot and so restored to life* Tins w’as done, and the 
child w'as lifted out by Klorho , 1 « intact save for a bice out of one 
shoulder which had already been taken by Demeter or Thetis. 
Tlie missing part was replaced by an ivory splint* with die 
result that die Pdopidai were distinguished ever afterwards by 
a white birthmark on the shoulder . 1 * 3 Tantalos was blasted 
with die diundcrbok* 

When Pelops grew up, he received from Poseidon a winged 
chariot, which could cross die sea without getting wetM* Setting 
out for Greece, he was held up in Lesbos by rhe death of Jus 
chariot rer. named Killos, whom he buried in Lesbos or at 
Ola in the Tread . 1 * 4 Resuming hes voyage, he came to Pisa, 
near Olympia, which was then ruled by Oinomaos* a son of 
Arcs and HarpinaA** Oinomaos had a beautiful daughter, 
Htppodamria, wlio was much sought after: but, either because 
he had been warned that her son would kill him or because he 
was in love with her fumstlf. he was reluctant to let her many. 
He compelled every candidate foe her hand to compete with 
him in a diariot-race* The course was a long one, hem Pisa to 
the Corinthian Isdimns. The suitor drove off in one chariot 
with his prospective bride beside him. He was pursued by her 
father in another, and If overtaken he was pur to death . 1 * 1 
Thirteen suitors tad been disposed of already in this way, bur 
Petops was more f ws&jpmt. The girl had fallen in love with 
hinii md she persuaded her father's charioteer, whose name 
was Myrakte* to remove one of the lindvpim from his wheels* 
The result was that Gmamaos crashed, and was either killed in 
the fall or speared by Pelops . 1 * 7 
Meanwhile Mvmlos bad become enamoured of die bride. 

Ifl * P*w- 1. 4, A. R. a. i^i Pi O. i zj-ji. 
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While they were crossing the Jagem (it is not dear what had 
brought them there} Pelops left the chariot to fetch 4 drink, and 
during his absence Myrrilos attempted to rape her. Pelups 
came back and pitdied lum into the sea.* BB Returning to Greece 
after these adventures, he conquered the Pcloponnese (we are 
not told how) and named ft after licmself. Hitherto it had 
been called Apis or Pehsgioris . 1 « He succeeded Iiis father-in- 
law at Pisa, and liad many sons* of whom Arreus and Tbyesses, 
after residing For a while at Makbtos (Triphyik) h removed to 
Mycew and TirynS .* 16 His bones were preserved in a (&ntnw 
dedicated to him at Olympia. 11 * As for his sister Niobe. whom 
he gave in marriage to Amphion, she bore several children of 
whom she was so proud clot she declared herself happier dun 
Lcto, whereupon all her children save Chi oris were slain by 
Apollo and Artemis. She returned home to Sipylos stricken 
with grief, and was turned to stone . 11 * 

Tile boiling of Pelop is a myth of iniriarioa* tM Klocbo is 
already familiar to us as a goddess of birth (pp. 3 34-6;; here she 
is a goddess of rebirth. The race foe Hippodameia is based on 
die svapmvm or pre-nuptial contest—a mamarduJ develop- 
men e of die initiatory ordeal imposed on youths before nnr- 
riage. 11 * Wliat cancans us at present is not this ritual nucleus 
bin the residue of historical fact. 

It" Pelops gave his sister away in EoMjtiA, he cannot Slave come 
straight from Sipylos to Pisa. This discrepancy shows that we 
have to do with two distinct traditions. The first, which mert- 
tiers Thessaly but nor Sipylos or Pisa, is the Acftean version; 
the second, which ignores Tliessaly and the Ach^ans 1 belongs 
to Pisa. 

If Pelops conquered the Priopormese, it is strange that he 
chose Pisa as hi$ capital rather than Mycen^ ox some other 
town of known eminence at this penod. Pisa was of no im- 
penance at any period* accept that for a time it had controlled 
rhe Olympic GLues, which did not acquire their p.mhdlcnic 
diameter till rhe eighth century. If Pisa had ever been the seat of 
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the Pdopidai, ic might be expected to figure in the Iti&J is one 
of Agmiemiioii's domains P but it is not mentioned It is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that the coonecrion with Pis is 
an accretion to the myth* 

Shortly after the Domn invasion a band of Ad&ftos under 
one Agorios migrated from Hdike in the Peloponnesian 
Adma and seeded in Elis. Agones was a great-grandson of 
Orestes.* ** This gives the chit. The cult of Pelop> was brought 
to Elis at this late date by a branch of the Pclopidri, and there 
ic found a home at Olympia with the goodwill of die festival 
authorities* who had an obvious interest in appropriating so 
illustrious a tradition. 

Other signs point in the same direction, Hippodameb was 
buried at Olympia-, but her bones had been brought there from 
Mideia, whither she had retired after quarrelling with her 
husband, 11 * QinOfMOS hardly exists except in relation to 
Pclops. He had no known predecessor at Pisa, and why did he 
fix ttie goal of the race at the Corinthian Isthmus? The reason 
seems to be that he was liimself an imputation from tliat 
quarter: for his mother s father was the river Asopos. 111 Helike, 
Mideia, Corinth, and die Asopos all lie within die territory 
which is assigned in Homer to itae Pebpidai of Mycenae- On 
these grounds I believe that it was here* in the north-east 
comer of the Pdoponncse, that the myth of Pclops was first 
planted on Greek soil. But it does not fellow that Pel ops him¬ 
self had once feigned at Mycenae- On the contrary, there are 
signs that he never reached Greece at all. There was a tradition 
that his bones were fashioned into the image of the Trojan 
Athena-*** His charioteer died before leaving Anatolia, and 
this tradition suggests that he did the same. Ic is supported, 
moreover, by another* which savs + in striking contrast co the 
Olympian version, that Oinomaos was king of Lesbos. 11 * 
The chariot-race, like the boiling, was simply an ancestral 
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legend which die Pelopkhi brought with them from Anatolia- 

SifyJos is the mountain ovedooking the Hemaos valley 
between Sardets and the sea. Here Niobe P aJI tcais' was turned 
co stone- Here was 3 rock known as the Throne of Pdops* Here 
was an ancient sanctuary of the Mother of die Gods, buik by 
his brother Broreas. Not far from here, in one of the tributary 
valleys, was the town of Thyatdta, originalJy tailed Pdopeia. ' 
The Hernias was the main avenue by which Hitrite culture 
reached the >£gean h The figure of Niche, the Throne of 
Pdops, the shrine built by Broteas—all these refer to the 
Hiciicc monuments stiil visible on the heights of Sipylos* Not 
only so, but die thud brother, DaskyJos, is a namesake of the 
father of Gyget., die first of the Mennnadai (p. 174V and the 
charioteer Mymlos is a namesake of MyrsiJos, the last of the 
Lydian Hentkkidai, and also of MursiJ, the Hirtite king who 
recorded at Hattusas lus dealings with the princes of Aiihiyava* 
There was evidently real substance in die tradition dar Pdops 
was a Lydian. 

Eie Was also 3 Paphlagonian and a Phrygian, Paphlagania ky 
immediately to the north of Harrusas, and it was the country of 
the Lcuhosyroh who have been itkuufied as Hiiuies* The 
Plirygians were an Indo-European-speaking people, akin to die 
Thracians, who crossed die Hellespont and overran the Hitdie 
Empire. Like die Achxan conquerors of Kno$sos> they fell 
under the spell of the older culture* The Phiygian Kybcle was 
the Hirtite mother-goddess in a new form, and many errant 
Phrygian monuments if not actually of Hit cite workmanship, 
are at least inspired by Hi trite originals. Among them are the 

ISA |^ + j m j t 
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lion tombs of Ayazadn and DImedi 1 * 1 The entrance to both 
these tombs i$ surmounted by a scone s!ab on which is earned a 
pair of rampant Hons facing one another, with an upright 
column between them. As Garstang points our, this was a 
chfiracrerisric: Nitrite conception. We nave already met it at 
Myceruc (p. J 73 > 

Tlie Greeks had no direct knowledge of the Hittites as dis¬ 
tinct from die later peoples diar inherited dieir culture. Hence, 
when they described Pclops as a Lydian, PapJilagonian, or 
Flirygian* that was as near as they could have got to saying lie 
was a HitritCr 

The cqlbpse of the Hirtire Empire must have been complete 
by 1200 &C.. and Cavdgnac assigns die Phrygian invasion to 
the same period. 1 «If this is right* it seems to follow that Troy 
was already occupied by the itrradm at the time of the 
Trojan War- In the post-Homcrk tradition Hecuba is a 
Pdasgkn from Thrace (p, 260) but in Homer her father is 
Dymas, a king of the Phrygians* lfi * Priam himself is not a 
Phrygian* but the Trojan pedigree is so confused that this 
discrepancy docs not count for much; and on one occasion he 
recalls a campaign in die Sangarios valley which tic had fought 
in alliance with die Phrygians against the Amazons.** 4 This 
seems to indicate that they were already in contact with die 
Hills res before die Trojan War; and it is worth noting, though 
hard to explain* that in this campaign thdr king was Otreus. 
which is the j*EoIic form of AtreusJ* 5 
One feature inherited by Kybcle from the Hit rice goddess 
was her I ion-drawn chariot. The Hfrtstcs were famous for 
rheir chariots. and perhaps the same origin may be postulated 
for the vehicle that figures in the career of Pclops. In Cappa¬ 
docia the goddess became known as Mi, with her centre at 
Komana, an important town in Hittite days^ and here, right 
down to Roman times, there survived a hieratic clan called the 
jaA Gancuig a 6+ cf* 85. Perhaps fuc goc± i«? far in dniring die mmh\ 
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Agimemnmtei<m Genes or Orestiadai, who claimed to have in 
their keeping the image of Artemi* brought from Tauris by 
Orestes. 1 ” 

Who then were the Pelopidai: The Greek tradition points 
to the HittitcS- But in the annals of Hattusas there is no Jiinr 
that Hit cite rule ever extended to Greece proper. Perhaps they 
were an Anatolian branch of the Aducans who had assimilated 
Hittire culture. In the present state of our knowledge it 
would be unwise to press for a more definite conclusion. 

Their pedigree, as given in Homer, covers four generations: 
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(l) Pelops; (i) Atretts and Thyestes; (j) Agamemnon and 
Meudaos, sons of Atreus, and Aigisihos, son of Thyestes; (4) 
OtisiH, son of Agamemnon. The fifth generation, repre¬ 
sented by Ti&unenos and Penthiios, the sons of Orestes, is 
ignored, because it is subsequent to the period to which die 
poems refer. This pedigree was presumably derived from rlie 
1H D.C tj, Stt. |5 Jt ac. +76* 
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family tradition of the Pertiiiilidai. who were kings of Lesbos 
ar the rime when the poems were imposed* 1 si 
The mainland Greeks preserved a different version. In 
Heriod the father of Agamemnon and Menebos is not AtreUs 
bur a son of hi$ named PJdsthmesd 3 * Pkisihene* is a puzzle. 
No motive can be discerned either for inserting him or for 
removing him* In either c a$c he proves that the number of 
generaduns was nor always remembered correctly* 

Tisamcnos and Pciirliilos were con temporary witli die 
Dorian comp esc. Expelled from Laconia, TtSamenos fled to 
Helike* where he died and vm burial 1 * 1 His son, fCometes T 
load dread} 1 emigrated to Anatolia. 1,1 Pemhilos, who founded 
the p 4 ioiic colon)' in Lesbos, left two sons in the Pdopcnness, 
one of whom. Dimkas* was the father of Agpnos.^ It was 
this Agarics who led a band of Ac Leans into Elis (p. 405}* 
where, according 10 the local tradition, be was welcomed by a 
chief called Qxylo*. Here we can by our finger on another 
weak spoT in the traditional chronology. 

Eratosthenes fixed the average length of a generation at 
fort) 4 year*. This estimate goes at least as far back as Thucy¬ 
dides, who dared the Durian invasion eighty years after die 
fall of Troy, corresponding to the two generations between 
Agamemnon and !us grandsons, whom the Dorians eapelleJ. 1 
As Bum has pointed out, k is far mo long.* 1 * The difficulty is 
not met. however, by lus expedient, which is simply to scale 
down the dares of Eratosthenes- That is to assume that the 
number of generations i$ correct, but it seems to me ihrir 
number is no more reliable than their length* Pleisthenes is 
one case in point, and Oxylos i$ another- In thr Elian tradition 
he is a grandson of Thoas and a native of Aitolia. Acting in 
concert with die Dorians, he occupied Elis with a bard of 
Airfrloh*** TIus agrees with the Homme Catalogue, where 

is* Amir PtL 1311 b, Str. 447. 5 $** b *- <- 
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Thoas h mentioned as a chid 7 of the Aitokn at the siege of 
Troy. 1 ’* It also agrees with the assumption that die Dorian 
invasion took place mo genera cions after the war But it does 
not agree with the pedigree of Agones, who is assigned to the 
fourrh generation after the war They might of course have been 
contemporary in spire of this discrepancy, because the length 
of a generation varies: bur chat only shakes our faith in the 
traditional chronology, which made die pedigrees commen¬ 
surable by postulating die same number of generations for 
different families in a given prnotL Ic U much more probable 
that one or other of these pedigrees lias been tampered with. 
And which is die more reliable—the one dm obeys the 
artificially cohermr system of Eratosthenes, or the local variant 
that asserts its independence? 

In view of these cosiri deration* there is no reason to regard 
Pelops as more chan a symbol of the Anatolian origin of the 
dynasty* Once established ar Mycenae, these kings !iad no 
interest in preserving die full record of their Asiatic forbears. 
No doubt their own names ivere preserved* probably in 
writing, so long as they remained in power; but, when rile 
dynasty was overrhiDwn, their tradition split, like themselves* 
into two branches. The Pendiilidai of Lesbos retained their 
royd Status, but, as tlieir name implies, ihe funciiotul valuer of 
their traditions was limited CO proving descent from a son of 
Ores res, from whom die if b talus was inherited The ear live 
generations, remote in place and rime, tended to drift into die 
realm of myth. Meanwhile die other branch of the family, 
headed by Agprira, survived in the Pclopomicse, bur only after 
a social upheaval in which the family tradition muse have 
suffered almost as much 2$ the family fortune; and what re¬ 
mained of it when they serried ar EJis tvas modified in the 
interests ot die Olympic priesthood. 

The Argives agreed with Homer m placing Agamemnon's 
tomb ai My teira. bm the Spartans showed his tomb at Amykki i 47 

If, a. 63S, 
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If, as f believe. Agamemnon is me 10 be regarded as a 
definite historical individual, we are absolved from die 
necessity of choosing between these alternatives. It is enough 
for us to say that, when the Spartan branch of the dynasty, 
represented by Menclaos, established themselves on die 
Euro os, they took their ancestral cult with them and main¬ 
tained it in dieir new cemetery, which, deserted by them, was 
remembered long afterwards by the Achsans as the burial place 
of their ancient kings, of w hom die greatest vvas Agamemnon. 
The same sort of thing happened all over Laconia. The 
Pelupid tradition survived, bur in decadent forms, localised, 
incoherent, representing all that the downtrodden serfs were 
able or willing to recall of the dap of their greatness* 

The upshot of my argument is to suggest that, after leading 
an army of Achxans, some of them perhaps from Anatolia, in 
a devastating onslaught on the centre of die Minoaii Empire, 
the Ptlopidai were invited, or invited themselves, to Myceme, 
where they built the Lion Gate and the Treasury of Arrets. 
As the problem stands, this seems to inc the most probable 
solution, but of course it is far from certain. The Achaean 
mystery is not so deep as is was, but we have not jot 10 die 
bottom of it. 
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THE CLASH OF CULTURES 

i . Tic Social Chatticltr of the Jkhsam 

After all that has been said the actual history of the Greek 
matriaxchate stall remains to be written. It is proved m have 
had all die salient features of mother-right revealed by our 
general study of the subjccT, bur we have not been able to dis¬ 
play it in detail as a going concern or to identify its phases of 
growth and decay. That must wait until we on read the 
Minosn script. In die meantime we can say this. Between die 
first and last of the nine Minoan epochs there lies a process of 
Continuous change, involving the development of property at 
the expense of kinship rights and a gradual shifting of the 
balance m the Social relations of the sexes. But this slitfr 
took place wiriiin the matriarchal framework* which main¬ 
tained itself, with deepening contradictions, down co die 
period we have now reached. If Greece had been less accessible 
to the outer world and more easily cencmibed, the old system, 
might have lasted as Jong as it did in Egypt; it might have 
absorbed the successive shocks of barbarian incursions, as 
Egypt did the Hyksos; but in the Ad wan age this pressure fmm 
outside, combined with its internal contradictions, precipitated 
a crisis, which produced Greek dviiisaaon as we know it—a 
class society founded on private property and animated in its 
early stages by a conscious snuggle to transform or suppress 
the institutions and trad!tions of the matriarchal y-asc. 

The general characteristics of Achaean society as portrayed in 
Homer luve been analysed by Chadwick, who lias pointed to 
many illuminating analogies between this and other 'heroic* 
ages . 1 liude bur vigorous invaders subjugate and assimilate 
a superior culture, thereby bringing about an economic and 
social upheaval rucked by the accumulation of wealth in the 
* Oudwiefc HA, GL_ 
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hands of an energetic military caste, which* torn by internecine 
conflicts of succession and inheritance, breaks loose from its 
tribal bonds into a career of violent, self-assertive individualism 
—a career as brief as it is brilliant* because their gains have 
been won by the sword and not by any development of die 
productive forces. 

Hie weal til of these Adrian chiefs consists Erst and fore¬ 
most in their flocks and herds, 4 Why should I fight the 
Trojans?' Achilles shouts at Agamemnon. 'They haven't raided 
my carrle, '■ To their own livestock must be added tributes in 
kind from the peoples they have conquered. In offering 
Achilles the seven McSSenkn townlands Agamemnon assures 
him that the inhabitants will ‘honour him with gifts like a 
god'd meaning dm they will pay him a percentage On their 
Holdings, Female captives are valued for their skill at the loom, 
and they are priced in terms of cattle.* For the rest, these 
rapacious adventurers cover gold and silver vessels, bronze 
mpods, cauldrons p goblets, any objit jf P *rf of Muioan crafts¬ 
manship they can lay hands on, Thor scale of values may be 
5ten in die prizes awarded at their games. Chariot-race: first 
prize* a skilled woman and a tripod* opacity zz measures; 
second prize* a six-ycar-old mare in foil: third prize, a caul¬ 
dron ( capacity 4 measures, brand-new: fourth prize, 2 gold 
talents; fifth prize, a cup.* Boring: a six-year-old mule* nor 
broken in, and a two-handled cup.* Wrestling: a tripod 
valued at 12 oxen and a woman valued at 4 oxcel* Foot-race: 
firsr prize, a silver mixing-bowl from Sidou, capacity 6 
measures: second prize, an ox; third prize, half a gold talent.* 

Their moral values, their personal ideals, and their attitude 
to the common-people, are mirrored in the stories cold to diem 
by their minstrels about die gods. Zeus dwells on the cloud- 
capped peak of Olympus,* In the beginning, as doud- 
gatheter and thundercr, he Iiad dwelt alone, the other gods 
residing elsewhere—Hera in Argos* Aphrodite in Paphos, 
Athena in die House of Ercchtheus; bur now they liave been 
gathered together in A single celestial itronghold—Zeus in the 
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central place, the othm m the sumiunding mansions built 
for them by Hephai$tc$, The supremacy of Zeus is acknow* 
Jedged, but it is often challenged, especially by his wife* He 
summons his peers to councils, at whidi the fate of mankind is 
decided, and entertains them to meat, wine, and music. These 
gods are selfish, unscrupulous, covetous, intensely alive to all 
delights of the senses. In one thing only are they divided, from 
iheir worshippers—they can never die; and of this privilege 
they are passionately jealous. Man must not aspire above his 
mortal station, or he will be blasted by die thunderbolt. As the 
common people are ro their chiefs* so is man to the gods*** 
The Achaean Olympus is the mirror of social mtiry. 

Stripped of thefi: heroic glamour, [here is little in these men 
to command our admiration except their boundless vitality. 
Listen to the disguised Odysseus ar pains to make a good im¬ 
pression: 

My fuller TTii i rich mail ef Cme. He hit! many mbs by his lawful wifr 7 
btiE my ow-n mo-thet was a raociibinc, chmigh lie loved roe none the lesi for 
iki:, KadSEor son of Hy Lax was fna name, a nun of wealth and fo nxittf , the 
happy father of fins sam. When lie did. they cut Urn for the itihericanee 

among tiicnuihe-i—ail they" grvr me was j mtagi* poniem And a hotSH. 
HoweteT* I mimed a Woman pf good family with many shares of fond — 
iltmka 10 my manly ipucT, for ! w as no wciklmj and nm: afraid of war T It's 
sll gone now—fee lead my hill «.Fiane of wouhk smer thn&r dap—you 
luusr jud^e the crop from rhe stubble Ah r whjt a bold and Mtfore heart 
was nunc, hading * hand of s^Twarc* in an ambuscade, with Ewvet a Thought 
of death m my head—1 wzi nlwap ihc imz io pounce on the hindmost 
when the enemy took m their licels and tn -trip him of hi? amn But huv 
hanirv jciJ licusekeeping jmJ bringing up a family were i hi tigs I could 
ncm abide. What I enjoyed was the sea and war— ships. spears irroiro— 
they make other ohd shudder, hue I [ovd them, Hut was the nature God 
g?iTt im—every man |u hi* taste- A'r^-tdy, before rhe Aduan* sailed ro 
Troy, I luui led nine oida, On Foreign ihnrc* and gpt plenty of Iooe, J{ifts of 
honour well as my share of the lots, so roy afiain posptred and I was 
iiepevtrd And fear td in Crete, Bur then Zeus ordam f i| T har accursed txpcdi- 
ritus that hii bid so many Jaw, and they dwe me and Idommeds ro jud 
our ships io Troy, There was no help fur ic. The stem voice of ihe people 
oiled fnt, and I hid to go . 11 

Phoinix, when wr mrer him in the is a grave, god- 

fearing old man, but he roo lias had a stcrniy past: 

11 Nslssdn HGFL 156-9. M Qd. 14 199-2 J9, 
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1 left heme ifres a ijiusrd with my lAEher, Ormetsw vi Amyntar. He 
Itad ftUcn in lore lviiJl ,i vancuhme. nJikh Was a disgrace Co my refoth<T H h is 
lawful wife. She betsKvl me to liave die gd fim ^ 45 Tn rrukc Ito dldikc the 
old rcufl H and 1 did 4S die askref. When he found otrt H he enrai me—he 
prayed m the Erinyc* that nt> child of miflr might eftr Sit OH my kneesj and 
that prater hu L**ii fulfilled. I vos gotng to kill him, but some tfod held 
me tick and warned me of chr Konfog voice of the people if 1 should be 
named a parricide, 1 couldn't bear the thought of living tinder one roof with 
that raging father, but nw cousin* and kinsmen cam* And enmeued me am) 
cried to keep me by force, Ntnc tri&btt the}' spent in the home, slaughtering 
alieep ami own, wnuig pigs ar rhe firr* And swilling rhe old nuu*» wine. 
They kept waidi cm mjt by turns.. with 3 fire always burning, one in the 
courtyard ami another in the porch maside the bedroom doon but on die 
tench night { broke thipugh the door* scaled the coiinyitfd wall unseen* And 
fied. J nude my way llirougb Hellas to Pelcus in Phdlia. who welcomed me 
and loved me u though 1 were lii* iong-awaiteii one and only son; he nude 
me rich Coa and gave nae a fine people £0 rdc—] btcimr king of ihud Dolopcs 
on the distant front im of Phdlia.** 


Tn view of passages like these, it is a little disconcerting to read 
in the polite pages of Homeric scholarship that the Arhxam 
were 'a gentle and generous race with a pure and tender 
conception of conju^l affection *. 11 

The 'cousins and kinsmen 1 who consumed so much meat 
and liquor were evidently present in numbers far transcending 
the limits of a family. We have here Caught an Act wan in the 
very acr of breaking aw ay from the restraints imposed by bi$ 
dan; and after making good his escape he attaches himself m a 
stranger in a purely individual relationship—the bond of 
personal allegiance between a vassal and his lord. The lawful 
wife's parr is equally interesting. In enjoying as many women 
as sword could win and cattle buy* Qrmcnos may have been 
mic to die custom of I us ootthem ancestors; but hr* wife 
objected* and. like ClytemrtesEra, she hit back, These new¬ 
comers married into the native nobility, who had theft Own 
ideas about the dignity of wwrnihfwxh Thar is why so many of 
these ^heroic' talcs turn on quarrels about wives and concubines, 
Helen herself,, the fairest of them all, had chosen her husband 
for herself from the Achnans competing for her hand; and, 
having chosen freely in the foe instance, she was free to 
change her mind. In rhis case it was the husband that objected, 

** IL $. 447-^-L 11 Jfbb y 1 - 4 . 
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and tlie Admans rallied cu Ins side, it took mure than Helen s 
face to launch die thousand ships. Paris stole goods as well, 1 * 
The wealth went with the woman. The fights about fair 
ladies were fights about hard cask 


2. The Ihtntric TnattOent of the Mattianhsit 

The Homeric poets were well aware that the world in which 
their heroes had fought their way to glory was very different 
from their own. and there were several distinctions on which 
they were cartful to insist. In their day, bronze liad been super¬ 
seded by iron, and the Dorians were supreme In the Pelopon- 
nese; in die poems iron is a rarity and the Dorians are ignored. 
In these matters they delineated consciously an idealised 
picture of die past. In regard to the growth of property and the 
consolidation of die patriarchal family the picture is much more 
subjective, and hence lacking in clarity. They knew, however, 
that the status of women had undergone a change, and it we 
scrutinise the poems from this pofar of view the truth can be 
recovered from their own words. 

Most reader* of the 7 iiaJ will agree that the scenes in Troy 
have an un-Greek air about diem. In contrast to Agamemnon 
and his peers, who ait mars ha Is of men, good ai die war-cry, 
matchless in sword-dimst and spear-throw, Priam is a mild 
and gentle ruler, anything but warlike. Hector, it is true, 
might pass for an Achsan, bur Paris, who seems to be an older 
figure in the saga, 1 * is notoriously unmanly. Similarly, white 
the status of Andromache as Hector's wife is nor very different 
from Penelope’s, Helen is fate to go abour the streets, thrilling 
the onlookers with her beamy, and Hecuba is a personage ol 
£Tcje dignity rod influence. It is she, not die King, who directs 
the act of intercession for die safety of the city: 

Hecuba went into the palace i&J ordered her hdi«-in-Wetting to gilhcf 
the ulJ women togeriur from ill parts it iKc dx}\ Then site entered bet 
bftddaimber* where the stored her cmbtottknd robes, wo*en by the wotmn 
of Stdor. dan Piii-, E-jd brought hack with him on the topgr on wSiidi be 
luJ fodied Helen: and one of these* d» largest and most: richly adorned, 
fying a: the bottom of the pile like a dllSEcT of btililAHE Start, iSl£ picked OtET 

* 4 A ?. 7£» 7- }fc-4* 11 Sint! UH 
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4* 1 gift tor Atfmu. The ?:J wumcn chfemgd lira her to the jiinne m the 
ci^dd* And the do<sr ** ^ opened ro them by Thcaira, daughter of Kn&tm 
and wife of AMrlaa, ttbom. the TcO|Jr» liad cbojen to be pficSEfy. Thet all 
lifted op ihcir hands with dies: of AJIdui* I and Them* took the robe and 
laid it on die goddess'* Lip. 1 * 

The same goddess wa* of course served by pnestesses at Adieus 
and elsewhere chrougliout her Iiisrory; but in brer times all her 
public services—sacrifices, processions* games—were controlled 
by die stare officials, who were men. This Trojan Athena is 
what the Athenian Athena ceased to be* 

Priam’s palace was arranged as follows; 

In k were fifty WehinikOT of polished i«m£, where to semi slept with 
their wire* beside them: And oa the other side of the recur were twelve 
rwtr, built dose tBgnhrr of polulid sirae - ifligf his daughters jlcpr with 
llis SOni-tn-IaW.* T 

Tlus menage has been characterised as a pttiaithal joint 
household* 1 * but a lie tie reflection shows diac such an inter¬ 
pretation is impossible. The ptriarchal joint tiousehold con¬ 
sists of die pattrfmilias, his wife, sons, unmarried daughters, 
and daugliters-m-bw* ft does not include the married daughters 
or die son^in-bw, because they live in other households. An 
establishment like Priam's must from the rutiure of the Case 
have been exceptional, because the married children cannot 
have lived in two houses at once* It is exceptional because it is 
royal, It is constituted on the principle of matriarchal en¬ 
dogamy, which enables the sons ro secure the succession 
by manying their sistets- That this had once been die rule 
in Pnam's dry is proved by the arrangement of his palace* 
Hie Homeric poets have described it without understanding 
it. But they w ere acquainted with the practice* A joins* the 
king of djr winds, lived on a magic inland in a pabce en¬ 
compassed with a wall of bronze: 

Here iwtbc children were bora m him, six jOna and Su daughters, and he 
gafc Im djughem tn nxuTMge 10 to soih, Al! day lung they feinted with 
thill father rnd iBdthfT cm dir abundance of g&d things thu were set 
before them, wlcjle the % n -ml *■ curled Op and the courtyard rar.q;. acid at 
ihrj- ilepc under ojtutfefpwj with then 1 wivts beside t hem , 13 

11 IL 6 . 286-303. 

” U. 6* 243 - 50 , Nestor** palare it Pyle* w** of iht Same repte OJ. 5 

587, 451. 4 * Ur diMnn 116- l * od« 1 Of i^aa. 
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In the world of myth the incestuous customs of the banished 
past survive, because, bring divorced from reality, they are in- 
nocuous* 

We have already been introduced to the marvellous kingdom 
of P hind a. Although mythical, it i$ compounded of materials 
drawn from die real world* and we have only to look 
into it to see what that world is. It is the vanished 
world of Mmoan Greece* The royal gardens, 
watered by fountains, in which the grapes 
arc being pressed in one corner while a 
fresh crop blossoms in another; the palace 
itsdl with its bronze gates and fric 7 .es of 
cyanus, guarded at the entrance by hounds 
of gold and silver; rhe Bashing feet of the boy 
dancers, the purple ball thrown into die air 
and caught at a leap in rime with tire music, 
while the minstrel sings of the amours of 
Ares and Ajpltrodire* languorous and seductive; 
and rhe free, independent bearing of rhe 
women—these might be scenes from frescoes 
on the walls of the Palace of Minos. 

Odysseus careful instructions how to 



Fin. Afpemfji? 
ladjf: fmro from 
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Nauiikaa gives 
approach her parents: 

When rnu on%oi the pahct, walk, wricghr \ctq5x m my mother. You u uJ 
find her hy the fire spinning purple wool, With her chair again*! the 
pilLsf and her vrrin^wojnfn si Jirr ii.de. My (nhn will be tiering dime too, 
sipping his wine like m irmnorLit btu pass him hy and clasp tny morhe:'s 
knets—dvo, however far away, you may be safe of a safe journey home-™ 

The king ls only a decorative figure. The queen will decide, 
Thii queen is a remarkable woman. In rhe street Odysseus 
meets a girl with a pitched who shows him the way to the 
palace and gives some information about the ruj \! family; 

AlkniMH wok fwr to wife, and he IjoultiM her no orher woman b 
3wm.vicfrd hy the husband for whom she keep* home mall die wodd i o-diy; 
iTpd mi only he hue Swr fbifdim and the whole people— they look on her 
u a gothleLs when eJu’v tiime h*j 43 she mtotigh the irrceis. So 

shrewd and is she that she even eumpoves dLiputei axnoeg the men. 

If feru vtm htr heart, you will have good hop; of rtfurrting to your own 
^ouittTj- and senro-g once mure un your kith and feimtl 
iS at 6 + 105-15. « Od . 7* 64 - 77 * 
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So far all is of a piece, but when Odysseus reaches his destina¬ 
tion things cum out quite differently: 

Qdpsetu vriltad dOTugh the house, immblc in tbs nmr in which 
Athrrij wrapped him, till be came tip King Alkinaos aid Queen Arete. 
|use m he craped the Qjtccn's kneo, the mist lifted, and evtfynnt looked 
1 C him m amazeirienr, 'Arete\ he cried. * daughter of Rhemsor, here at 
yvu r feet I beseech yt*i + after ail my sufferings, you and pur guest*, on 
whom may Zeus beilOiV lieallh and wealth while they live and dtildrtn to 
inherit dietr pofiessioiii ukJ the pretogacives they hive received from the 
people — after ah J hate endured on my wandering*, grant me safe conduct 
bark to my turive land!' With these wmli lie ui dawn in the cinders on the 
hearth, and still the company was silent. Ac last Echcneus. the oldest of ihc 
Fh&triaru. a nun with an eloquent tongue and 1 head full of indent 
wisdom. :pokc to the King and aid: ‘Alkinw. why do you keep thr 
imeiger sirring in due ctmirna We are ail waking for a word from you. Raise 
him up and lead him to a duun order the ferringHmeiB to mix the Wine *0 
that we may offer a grace W Zen* who walks m Ihe suppliant's fwESTtpS, and 
tell the housekeeper to give him supper.' Alkiiiixo then took the stranger's 
lujyj and led lum to rise chair next lot own, whidi Lsodamad, his iivoume 
son. lud vacated for him. 59 

O dpstus lus addressed his petition to the Queen, as he was told 
to do, hut she does not answer. I c is the Ki ng who decides after at L 

What we have here are nvo renderings of the same theme* In 
one, the suppliant places himself at the queen's feet and dzsps 
her knees—a symbolic gesture of binh + rebirth, adoption, sup¬ 
plication. hi the other, he sits down at the hearth—-die centre 
of family Ilfir—and is led Itj 1 the king to a place at table and 
thereby accepts d is a kinsman. Both are rites of supplication, 
but tine one is matrwckaj, the ether patriarchal, and the poets 
who pm the Oi)tf#y in its final shape hesitated between die two. 

When wc eiujuirt into the antecedents of this royal pair, a 
further anomaly is brought to light. Again it is the girl with die 
pitcher speaking: 

Th« first prriYin von will meet wlicn you enter the paliCe Will knf the £ni!r- 
iTOi of she house. Arete, bam of the *ame patent a* AJkmcxn. Poseidon 
had a ton, NlUStffww!., by Pcnboia, the youngest daughter of Eumnrdon. 

King of di* Giinci The Gphp k err a Wiils people amd pesufal kieg utJ 
all. Natuithoos rcrgnrd aver the I%e 3 ojm ami begot two sotn, Rheatnor 
an d Alkmoojv RhecciiOr was sopp iftcr marriage by Apollo, Itaring 
an ouTy diilJ. An:c. whom Alkinop* Took m wife. 5 * 

13 01 T- 110-Ti- ai O! 7. 5J 661 see Rc&chtr LGRM 3, 
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At the end of this passage we are told that Arete is a daughter 
of her husband's brother. This is patriarchal endogamy. Cor¬ 
responding to the Attic law of the heiress t p* T 39). Arete was an 
only chi Li, so she was married to her father's nqit-of-kin. 
And this is only a few lines after we liave read that AJkinoos 
and Arete were 'bom of the same parents*. Scholars hire tried 
to save the situation by rendering the word for "parent/ as 
‘ancestors*, hut tins only brings them into conflict with Hesiod, 
who described die couple as brother and sister. 1 * 

Here, if anywhere, Homer nods. He has been caught in 
fljgnwu dtikto, A pedigree conforming to the familiar and 
respectable law of the heiress Ins been invented as an alternative 
to the rule of matriarchai endogamy, which the Greek poets 
did not understand and did not wish ro understand. A mere 
slip of the tongue Jus betrayed them. There can be no doubt 
about the verdict, and its implications are disquieting. How 
many other pedigrees have they tampered with fur similar 
motives but with greater skill? Even in this case, palpable 
though it is, they have got away with it for nearly three mil- 
lamia- That is because* m matters affecting the soda] stai us of 
the sates, their modem editors, for cJl their scholarly detach¬ 
ment, also trod. 


3. The Kingiv in cj Odysseus 

Having lifted a comer of the vdJ, we can discern in outline 
the whole picture shining through, if we follow Odysseus back 
to Irhaca. we shall sec the confusion that resulted when the 
hard-headed Aclixan corsaire broke into tins erode matriarchal 
world. 

The obscurities and i neons latencies m the Homeric account 
of life in Ithaca are due partly to the y>eK, who were very' im- 
perieaJv acquainted with die state of society enshrined in the 
tradition, but some of diem muse be pur down to the conditions 
themselves, which were full of tranuriunal anomalies arising 
from the collision and combination of two different cultures. 

The kingdom, of Odysseus, inhabited by the Kephalknes, is 

** fe ty$=Qi. 7. 54 scb. The iltstfcpancy w*s pointed ant by 
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defined as the three islands of Ithaca, Samos (the bier KephaJ- 
Icnia) 2nd Zakynthos, together with Kmkyhk and AigiUp, 
which were either lownLinds on the coast of Akarmnia or 
biers In the hay , B * If ha a is described as rugged, thickly wooded, 
whh only rough pismnige, unsuitable for horse-bfeeding , 1 * 
Tile weahh of Odysseus consists mainly of livestock, most of 
which is on the mainland. The inventory is as follows. On the 



mainland he has iz herds of often, n flocks of sheep, to, 
droves of swine, and 12 herds of gvuo. On the island, despite 
the gluttony of the suitors, lie lias 11 herds of goafs. 6oo sows 
and j 6 o boars, and a Mtitikh of comland** All these are tended 
for him by an unspecified number of slaves, one of whom, 
[hints los. figures prorninently in the story. He k i son of 

IL z r Str. 45^-5. ** Ui 4. 601-^, t £42-7* 
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a king of Syto$ t one of the Cydade$< Kidnapped in early child- 
hood by Phoenician pirates, he was purchased from them by 
Odysseus 1 father, Laertes, and brought up with the family/* 
Before the war Odysseus had intended to give him a house, a 
holding, and a wife—in other words, to settle turn as an inde¬ 
pendent cultivator/* There are also a number of female slaved— 
twelve employed in grinding com and over fifty in the palace. 19 
One of chc lartcr, Aktoris t was part of Penelopes dowry/ 1 
The housekeeper, Euryklda, who had nursed Odysseus, was 
bought by Laertes for twenty oaem La tires was in love with 
her but abstained from sexual telarions om of respect for his 

wife. 13 

Odysseus’ mothcr K who came from Pholds^ is dead, bur 
Laertes is still alive, Tn Book XXIV. which is generally re¬ 
garded as one of the latest, the dd man recalls how be had once 
ted a raid against the mainland and speaks of himself as having 
been king ae die rime/* But there ls no mention of this in the 
rose of tile poem, nor are we told why* if he had been king, he 
had abdicated. The uncertainty on this point suggests that 
Odysseus may haw become king by some otlsrt means titan 
succession to 1 us father. 

Lames does not live in the pa! ce b nor is if said that he had 
ever done so- He lives .it some distance on a country estate, 
including a house, a dif£$hing-0oor. and a garden/ 4 In Book 
XXIV it is described as his own property' acquired with much 
labour—that is. an assart or clearing which he had made for 
himself in the waste/* The old man spends his time poiicring 
round the garden, the land being worked for him by Doltos 
and his family/ 9 This Delias is a slave given to Penelope by 
her father, Ifcirios, when she married and came to Ithaca/' Like 
AktortSp he was part of her dowry. In Book IV die tells her 
serving*women to go and fetch "old Dolios, my slave, who ivas 
given to me when I came here by my father and keeps my 
garden'- To whom docs this garden belong? Again W r e See chat 

s * oi h 5.403-^4,363-70. 
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Book XXIV is out of step with the rest of the poem. From 
Book IV it appears that the dowry had included the land itself 
as well as the slave that worked it, 

Odysseus sailed to Troy with a contingent of twelve ships, 
From incidental allusions it can be calculated that ihdr com¬ 
plement amounted to 624 men—that k to say. each vessel 
was manned by a captain, coxswain, and fifty oarsmen,** The 
population has thus been seriously depleted. Not only is the 
king himself abroad, but be has taken wirh him what must 
have been a substantial portion of the adult maIs. And that was 
twenty years ago. During all these years there lias been no 
acknowledged rider* no council of <ddm t no meeting of the 
assembly,** And meanwhile a new genera don lias sprung up, 
including a Large number of ambitious young men w ho like 
Ttlemachos have never known rheit fathers. They are free from 
the restraints which in normal rimes would have been imposed 
on rhem by their elders* and not unnaturally, assuming that 
Odysseus is dad, rfiey are impatient to cut their losses and 
appoint a new king. 

It is from these young men that the suitors are drawn. There 
are it>B of them—j£ from Ithaca, 24 from Samos, 20 from 
Zakyiuhns, and 52 from Duuhchion*** For diree vears the, 
have been pestering Penelope, -1 feeding and idling in the house 
at Telemachos' expense. Their intrusion Seems 10 rest on some 
undefined claim to the hospitality of the royal table, such as 
would have been accorded in norma! rimes to the elders>= 
They enjoy at lease the passive support of the people, 41 and 
refuse to leave till Penelope marries one of them. Ttlemachos 
cannot gee rid of them: lie can only insist on lus right to inherit 

la if- 2- 657, QJ< 9, 60-1, 159-60, 195* *89, jxu 10, tsS, 128-^4, 
i&j-S, 

** Oi. 2. 2^-7. 

44 ol* 16 *47-51. Where Douiidium was h not dw. Andsit iuthoiilici 
iJgflrificJ k with Kcphalfo-rifa (Stf. 456}; in recent tun» it hz* been 
enured with LctiLu (Allen HQ 87-7) and with the island* between 
Itnsea axtd the mainland [ftodd 71-97), fu inJubitants orr described » 
Taphioi: E. /A. In the Iliad it belong* to Mega, whose father bad 

timst from Eli* (l but in the Qdytxy it is ruled by Akiiro* + a£ 

unknown parentage, and Mega u not tsftificnvd (14. 1^-6). 
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his father's house and property.* 4 This they acknowledge* 
One of thek motives in plotting hb death, which would mean 
the extinction of the family* is the hope of dividing his 
patrimony among themselves.** On die other hand, Telc- 
macho$ pointedly refrains from claiming the succession to the 
kingship. He admits that tliere are other princes in die islands 
who may succeed his tar her.** What then do the suitors hope 10 
gain by marrying Penelope? The answer to dus question, on 
which the whole story* turns, is nowhere definitely stated. It is 
just taken for granted. But the situation is such as to allow of 
only one answer, which slips otic incidentally in Book XV* 
Tdemachos says that die aim of the suitors is ‘to marry my 
mother and possess my father** prerogative [girns V.w Whoever 
wins Penelope will succeed Odysseus. The kmgsfiip is not 
hereditary in tlie male Sine: it goes with the I land of die queen. 

The moment selected by Odysseus for his attack oft the 
sultor* is when they are engaged in die archery contest. Two 
rows of axes have been Set up in the half and Penelope lias 
promised that whoever succeeds in stringing her husband s 
how and diooting an arrow between the lints uf axes shall Jiave 
her to wife* This is ami dim* example of the prenuptial con- 
rest (p. 404), and it may he noted diat in a post-Humeric 
tradition Odysseus himself won the land of Penelope by 
beating hi$ rivals in a foot-race arranged by her father.** In 
Book II the suitors urge Telemachos to send Penelope liome to 
her father, who will arrange a second match for her." In 
Book XV Ikarios himself and her brothers are pressing her to 
many Eurymachos. one of the leading suitor^* 9 We arc not 
told where her father lives! but it seems from diis passage that 
he cannot be far away. In later literature he wav domiciled at 
Sparta, but that cannot have been Intended in die or we 

should liave heard about him when Teicmarhos went there. 
The silence of the Offymy on this point can be supplemented 
from a tradition deed by Strabo from the later epics. Ikarios 
and Tjmdareos were brothers, born and bred at Sparta* In 
early manhood they had to fly the country, and they took 
refuge with Thestias* the king of Plcuron, which lies ar the 

“ of, u ** a/. 2, 5^-6, j&L m Ql lr 
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entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. Tyndareos eventually returned 
to Sparta, where he became king, but Ifcarios remained in the 
north and received the kingdom of Akamania, which lie ruled 
jointly with lus sons, Alyzeus and Lcukadios . 41 These, dien + 
arc die brothers of Penelope mentioned in the Qdystoy. Alyzeus 
stands for Alpia P a town in Akamania, and Lrukadios for 
Lenkas. Since these are close to die territory of Odysseus as 
defined in the Qlysfry, we are led to conclude chat he ruled as a 
vasal of Ikarios by right of marriage to his daughter. 

There is another version of die marriage of Odysseus—a 
local tradition from Sparta. After the wedding Ikarios begged 
him to make his home with him, but Odysseus declined, and, 
when the couple left for Ithaca, rhe importunate father-in-law 
followed them* Eventually Odysseus turned to his bride and 
told her to take her choice—to go with him to his own home 
or return to her father's without lum .* 3 This is a dear folk- 
memory of the transition from irujtrilocal to pmlocal mar¬ 
riage, It will be recalled how, after living with his wives' 
profile for twenty years, fourteen of which he spent m service 
10 them, Jacob ran away with them to his father's house, fm- 
sued hy the indignant Laban, who realised that he was losing 
control of his daughters' property.So with Penelope she 
chase to leave her patents and cleave unto her husband. 

Wc see then that the Qdyssty is full of vague memories of the 
tensions and conmadscdons chat marked the transition from 
mother-right to father-right; and this raises the question, how 
far am the persons and peoples of the story be identified with 
die ethnical groups known to have been active m rhis formative 
period of Greek history? 

4. Tii Likgti ef Watem Gtaa 

In upbringing, behaviour, and outlook the Homeric Odys- 
setts is indisringuishable from the Homeric Achilles. Whether 
he was an Achean in the strict sense cannot Be positively 
decided. His grandfather, Arkeisios, is mentioned in the 
pH'in, but with rw> due ro his origin.*' His family seems to be 

Al Str. 10 .10, 

i*Gni.)i*i-4j,c£E.&. jilk ** OjL 15. iSi, tkiiS. 
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jOtncwlut isdutd in the islands, with no blood relatives out¬ 
side its own circle. Even Mentor, whom he left in charge of hi$ 
domestic affairs when he went to the war, is only an old friend 
of the family .* 1 The only person, apart from his immediate 
relatives, to whom he refers as a kinsman, is Eurylochos, the 
second-in-command of his contingent . 4 * According to the 
ancient commentators Eurylochos was the husband of hk 
sister Krimene, whose marriage is mentioned in the poem as 
having brought the family a substantial bride-price. » T 

There are some traditions relating to the kcphsllccts which, 
though not mentioned in the Q&ysiPf, agree with what wc are 
told there and have an impertanr bearing on lkarios. The 
people of Ithaca used to draw water from a well fust outside 
the town. It lay in a sacred grove of poplars near a wayside 
shrine of the nymphs. It was built by Polyktor, Nericas, and 
Jihakos. This information is given in the Oiysity^* The trio 
were evidently local heroes. Polyktot is otherwise unknown to 
us, except that a man of the same name w;is the father of one 
of the suitors, implying that his descendants were still in 
the islands,»» Neriios is die eponym of the mountain in the 
middle of Ithaca. Iihakos of the island itself. It seems that the 
poets of the Odvnry knew mote about these ancient figures 
Sun they have recorded in the poem. From odier sources we 
learn that Neritos and Idiakos were brothers, bom in Keplsal- 
lenia. Their father was Pterelaos, who had two Other sons, 
Taphios and Teleboas.** The Tapliioi and Teleboai were 
brigands in occupation of the small islands scattered between 
Leukas and the Gulf of Corinth, The former are mentioned 
several times in the Odyssey; the latter, according to ApoJ- 
Jodoros. were visited on one occasion by a punitive expedition 
from Mycerre -* 1 Both came from Akarnama, and were treated 
by some authorities as one and the same people-•* The Taphioi 

« Oi . a, 225-7. »»Q£ to. 105.441. ** Ql . 10.441 «h.. 15, 365-7* 

»• 17. 104-11. ** Oi iS. 299. 

o Ana. 30. A.R.. t. 747 *ch- The ptdtgrw i* cenfuMd: ut Radis 

LCRM j. 5261-2, 

« 0 i 1. 105. 1^1,419.14.45a. 15 -417. 16.426, ApIA 2.4-6. 

•I Sir. 461, A-R. 1. 747 tell., Hjfh, !>]>.<£*«_ Telebo-jj mi tie oM name 
of Akmia&M St. li. Tfjta&fv a&d Tdebwi of the Taphioi iSw. 459 )- 
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were also described as Phcenlciaru or Leleges.** A Phoeddaii 
origin can be ruled out. There is no sign of it in the Odyssey. 
and tt may Iiave been suggested by a passage in Book XV, 
where they are said to iiave raided the coast of Phoenicia- “ 
The alternative has the support of a tradition presewed by 
Aristotle* In this Taphios and Teleboas are sons rtf Hippothoe 
by Poseidon. Hippoihoe is given by Apollodoros as a grand¬ 
daughter of Perseus, bur according to Aristotle her father was 2 
'son of the soil' from Lenkas and his name was Lekx.** The 
two versions are not incompiible* Perseus came from the 
Cyclades; the pirates expelled from the Cycbdes by Minos 
were Carians and Leleges, The inference is that the Taphioi 
and Teleboai, and with them the Kephallenes, were Leleges 
who after being driven from the /Egran to the Adriatic 
hovered like hornets round the approaches 10 the Gulf of 
Corinth. 

This conclusion is confirmed by topography* Apart from 
Ithake (Ithaca) and Astakos on the coast of Akamatiia* place- 
names in -aie and do nor ocas: in Greece at all- in Anatolia 
they are common, The river Euenos, which reaches die sea 
near Pleuron, has a namesake near Troy*** Samos, tlie Homeric 
name for Kephallcilia, corresponds to the /Egcan Samos* 
which was one of the oldest settlements of the Leieges fp, x 66); 
ami one of the sons of Ankaios, who ruled the Lelcges of the 
-/Egean Samos, was Alithcrses, which is the name of the old 
prophet of Ithaca in the Odyssey.** 

I Juve told the story of fkarios. Bom at Sparta, he lied with 
his brother to Pleuron, w r hetc he was received by Thesiios and 
became king of Akamania. That was one version, bur there 

« ESS. 74S. 40. 44 fkf, if- 4x5-7* Apl*L 2 4* 5. Arist ft, 546- 

o Icttludc PhyUkt. which is a Greek wtsed- Examples: Artske* Rhyodiku, 
Chahafct, en the BUck So; I d i kps , Ajickbk^ in Thnec: Acknakc In Lydia: 
Mimaki lit Cappidoai; Snnhkkc in Aimcniju The personal r a m m Aiiirakm 
and Hytukoa set ais* Arunriim. 

tT 9 p - 3^7, 614. 

** Pais, 7, 4. t, ftj. j, 157-9.. Heuidfy found am abundance of Early 
H c l bd k pottery among the mins of Ptrhkau* which he identified as 
the paLice df Odysseus and inferred that "in Ithaca Minyan and Mycepean 
influences- were wily thinly spread over m Earlier civiluaucrL which czn- 
riminf eta survive': SPO 414- 
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were wo others. The Sporrans denied that die brothers had 
erer left Spans. One of their kings. Peri ms, married a 
daughter of Perseus, and had four sons—Ikarios, Tyniurcos, 
Hippokoon, and Oibolos. When he died rhey disputed die 
succession. Supported by Ikarios, Hippokoon expelled Tyn- 
dareos, who fled to Pdiana a few miles higher up the Eli rotas, 
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Then Hippokoon was shin by Her&kles, and TyndarttB was 
restored He became king and married Lcda, a daughter of 
Thescios . 11 It rruy be doubted. however, whether, at least in 
early tunes, the Spartans regarded Thesrios as king of Plcuron 
beyond the Corinthian Gulf, because they remembered him as 
the founder of a village called Thcstia on the banks of these own 
Eurota$ + T# The Messeman version was different again. They 
said that Tyndareos tied to Apfrareus, another brochcr, who 
installed lutn at Thaljunai, where he mairied Leda. We are not 
told where Ltda had come from, but Idas, a son of Apharens, 
carried off the lorely Marpessa* whose father was Euenos t a 
brother of Thcstios and a native of Pleuron .* 1 
It is meaningless to ask which of these versions is the comet 

« Pius. i. 4-5_ 

Tl Ctdf. i/if#. Cwrrjr. 211—Msgtt IZZ, Mai. dim. Ei-Migne 97' 1^4+ 
* l Aplii I, 7, 7-S. An lodiUEamt of mamlinell succession surnm 
in the saga of Mdeagrta, who killed hti brc-E-h-crs, the mars *-'f 

Thestioi. became they cock firctn him the hide of chr Cak-Jonian botr, 
which he wanted; tu give to AraJanw (m fiypointsii of Arremjbj, on thegimcnd 
ih*t if he was tact going to kjrrp it for himself it belonged to them *hy tight 
ot birth'; Apld. U &* 2-|, 
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one. Tl«y arc all fictions. Yet they convey a historical truth, 
wiiich manifests itself through their contradictions. If this 
myth liad been systematised, as so many were, its meaning 
would very likely have been irrecoverable. As it stands, it is 
self-revealing. We have it in three versions belonging to three 
localities, and so die problem is 10 identify its provenance in 
such a way as to account for its distribution. 

Besides their settlements in Leukas and Akamauia the 
Lelcges had another further up the Gulf in Lokris Ozolis and 
yet another at its head. LcJcx was one of the early kings of 
Megara. His grandson, Pylas, led a band of Lelcges from there 
mto Messcnia, when he founded Pylos. Expelled from thence 
by the Ndcidai, they moved up the coast and founded tile 
other Pylas in Triphylia.* 1 Le i ex was also die fine king of 
Spam, whose earl 1 esc irdiahitants were Lelegcs. One of die 
town wards, which shared in die worship of Artemis Orth is, 
wa$ Pi tana. This is the Only settlement in metropolitan Greece 
named after an Amazon—the same w ho founded Pi ana 
1 Piratic) in Aiolis. TI in Cfiapter VH we traced the cult of 
Artemis Orthia ro Ephesos, whence it was brought to the 
Pel openness by Conans and Lelcges. 

Lcda had two daughters. Clytcmnesta and Helen. Cly- 
temnes tea's father wasTyndareos, but Helen sprang from an egg 
laid or found by Leda after she liad been visited by Zeus in die 
guise ol a smb,” This totetnic myth is the kenief of the whole 
tradition. The name Tyndaneos is not Indo-European. The com¬ 
bination -fid- is alien tp Greek except as the result of composition 
or contraction. Tt is specially common in Caria—Undos, Myndos, 
(Caryatids, Alahanda, etc. And who is Leda—Lada in Doric—but 
another fonn of Lcto, I tub, the Csrian 'woman' (p. 294)?« 

’* Paul. 4. J6. 1. fa Paus, 16,9, D.S. j. Held. Pom. 

14 E, OL 16 -za. iipph, joj, Apld. j. 10. ?. 

v* Krappe j6j, Ltii’i iwc^utiVift with the vwin rcmindi tu th*r water¬ 
fowl figured in the cults of Ancma Limwia je Spam »M StytnphiLbi 
H«tiw« T 114 , Iniiicoi'-EJmiifr NCP 99. Penelope Ixin die nimt of 1 
n'jser-iiirii fiTTrt>ay;, fitic is sjnJ 10 have been boned at Mumnet* (Pam. 
8. is. y) md u luw Ucn the ttuhJkt of die An£iq god Pan: Pi. ft, 422, 
Hdt. 14S' 4 i (f Psui. 8, 14 4-5, Thu Arcadian Penelope der im from 
rdn of Auemn l.itnnju J. A, K, Thetmon 48-^0} unreduced by Cicijm 

toil LelegES (p, 17^ \ 
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Clycfimriestra and Helen, the wives of Agamenuwn and 
Mend jos, bring us back do the Pclepidu, The doimini of ibis 
dynasty were three—the district between My cert* and rite 
Isthmus, the Pcloponnestan Achau, and Laconia flidi southern 
Messenia- The first was the old Myccnean kingdom of the 
Perstidai. Their occupation of Achaia was perhaps dictated by 
rhe need to keep rhe Gulf dear of pirares, The third was ruled 
from the palace of MtrttlaoS at Therapne near Sparta, and 
Therapnc was a Jaughrer of Lelea, 11, For these reasons we may 
suppose that Menelaos secured Laconia by many mg uito the 
reigning dynasty of Ldeges, jusi as Odysseus married die 
daughter of Ikarios. 

5, Tbt Superiority of ibt Acbtons 

Behind the work of the humane poets who composed the 
UiaA and Odyssey lies an age of brutality and violence, in which 
the bold pioneers of private property had ransacked the 
opulent, hieratic, sophisticated civilisation of the Minoan 
matriarebate. Tlu old world of PlMacia is doomed, the ftiture 
lies with rugged Ithaca* The poets transmuted Odysseus, but 
for all that b* remains, like Achilles, the ideal of heroic man¬ 
hood, Restless, cunning, enterprising, he has spent ten years at 
rhe wan. and ten more travelling, trading, plundering, piling 
up riches, refreshing himself in the arms or a Circe or 3 Cal¬ 
ypso; and meanwhile, besieged by self-seeking suitors, Penelope 
has turned 3 deaf car on them all* slaving away at hn loom and 
waiting submissively for her lord's return: 

Go to your tram and mind pmt <nri i bmirad. pour loom me! disiaih mJ 

ttll jotu puida to get oq with their » r wt. Talking is rams biismta* and 
ming AsqVc ill. I*t£3U£E I jra master of iht honK.™ 

She is not $0 well placed z$ Arete Penelope is die pattern 
of heroic womanhood, consciously contracted with Clytem- 
nestra, who fought back and died rather than give in. After 
ten years Agamemnon returns with a concubine, and nobody 
has a word to say against him. Clytemnestta has consoled 
herself with a paramour, but that is a different matter. The 
heroine of the old order is die criminal of the new* ^Esdiysus, 
Ti Pam, j T 19. 9, n ol *. J56-9- 
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[fa* g ttaz pact of die new ctdef f justified the subjection of 
woman, but there was something in him* inherited perJups 
from liis ancient family traditions, tliac rebelled; and this, 
driven down into his subconscious* re-emerged as an imagina¬ 
tive Symbol of the conflict in the magnificent figure that 
dominates the masterpiece of Greek poetry, Tm 
The basic unit of mature Greek society, in which succession 
passed from father to son, in which the wife was bound to one 
man while die husband was free, had been imposed after a 
protracted snuggle on an entirely different system, in which 
succession liad followed the female line, in which there had 
been no formal matrimony, and die woman liad mated as she 
pleased. And this struggle iiad been carried through by the 
jwple who forged, as one of their most effective instruments 
for consolidating the new’ patriarchal ideology, the epic tradi¬ 
tion embodied in the Him and Odyssey. It is this his cor teal 
factor that gives the poems their dynamic vitality, 

The decline and fill! of Minoan civilisation has been com¬ 
pared to the decline and fall of Rome, In both an advanced 
but effete society collapsed under die impact of barbarian 
invasions; m both the conquerors absorbed the culture of die 
conquered and evolved a specific form of poetry, the epic; in 
both the eventual result was to produce a new society of a 
higher type. Bui of course there were fundamental differences, 
and one of these has never been explained* The Germanic 
nations that settled in die Romm provinces adopted the Latin 
language; the Athens not only preserved their own language 
but imposed it on the conquered. In this respect their achieve¬ 
ment has more in common with the Aryan conquest of India, 
which spread the speech of the invaders srep by step with the 
break-up of the pce-Arym matriarchal cultures.' 1 One of the 

14 The murder of Agamemnon has the same social significance Ss che 
erimet of the Lemnun women (p, 175; and the Danaiidi (« my AA 
299}. Aiming the Puiwir-Rajpus, the bride-to-be r «tri» 1 formal homily 
m verse from her mother, vbfi coadtido by iaimicang hg. if she cannot 
perauade the bfidc^TTKim to itsede with her according to the maoiardwl 
rule, m poison huu {Rn$st!l 4, 344), This ii now treated as a joke, bm x? 
one time* Ehrenfeb tenmka (tail it m "by m itesins mm irony bus 
pnrticaJ lift* 
ft Ehirnfels J jf 
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major factufi enabling die Adjoins co impose Greek 5 fetch was 
their form of social orjpnisatiorip which, being adapted cn die 
growth of private property p was charged with immense 
historical pottnrialities, and at tht same time, being patri¬ 
archal, ft touted the scales., whenever Greek was brought by 
mtgfft wri a into collision with die old vettiaculais, it] favour 
of the men and the language of the men. 

To what extent they Iiad succeeded in this task before die 
coming of the Dorians, who completed it, we do nor know* 
because it is impossible to say how far the Homeric portrait 
of them has been coloured retrospectively: bur the Fate of 
Orestes suggests that m the days of the Petopidai the paternal 
title was still insecure. And what is more, when his sons and 
grandsons Bed across rhe /Egeau. they found themselves back 
again in the old matriarchal world- The stru gg le had to be 
fought out afresh. Transplanted to Aiolis and Ionia, the 
Acfoean art of minstrelsy entered on a new phase of growdi 
and slowly ripened into epic. 

Greek civilisation did not descend on peaceful valleys like 
Iris from Olympus. Ir was the fruit of struggle h fought for in 
Enumerable raids and battles amidst the smoke of burning 
cities and the groans of homeless captives. The force that drove 
it forward was the class-struggle To overlook this is a poor 
compliment 10 the Greeks and a disservice to outset***- 
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THE ART OF POETRY 
i, Sfmb aw! Migif 

The subject of this chsprer is the origin and nature of poetry, 
and if. will be treated as a scientific problem. To chose who are 
concent to enjoy poetry for its own sake this approach 
may seem inappropriate or unattractive; but studied scienti¬ 
fically poetry is more, not less, enjoyable. To enjoy ic fully 
we must understand what it is, and to understand w hat it is 
we must enquire how it has come into being and grown up. 

Our object in raising this problem is to seek Jighr on die 
pdicatty of Greek poetry, bur It can only be solved by cob 
lacing materia] from as wide a field as we can. Accordingly', 
our examples wLU not be confined to Greek poetry, I shall draw 
freely on English poetry, which is useful because ic is the 
most familiar, and on Irish poetry, which illustrates an earlier 
stage in tlw development of modem European poerry, and also 
on tile songs and dances of primitive peoples. 

One of the most striking differences between Greek and 
modern English poetry is that in ancient Greece poetry was 
wedded to music. Tliere was no purely instrumental music, 
and much of the finest poetry was composed for musical 
accompaniment. In Irish too there is a close union between 
poetry and music, and here it is not just a matter of inference. 
It is still a living reality. I shah never forget die first rime I 
heard some of die Irish poems 1 had long known in print sung 
by an accomplished peasant singer in the traditional style. It 
was an entirely new experience to me. 1 had never heard any¬ 
thing like ic, in poetry or music. 

Irish poetry has another characteristic. To most English 
people English poetry is a dosed book. They neither know nor 
care about it, And even the few that take an interest m it— 
there are not many even of these of whom it on be said that 
poetry enters largely or deeply into their daily lives. Among 
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the Irish-speaking peasantry ic is different. For them poetry 
lias nothing to do with hooks it all. Most of them are* or were 
till recently, ill iterate. It lives on their lips. Everybody knows 
it. Everybody loves it. It is constantly bubbling up in everyday 
conversation. And k is siill creative. Whenever a notable 
event occurs, a song is composed to Celebrate it. 1 say cum- 
jxsscd, but the word is hardly applicable* These songs ate not 
composed in out sense of die word. They axe improvised. In 
many Irish villages there was till recently a trained traditional 
poet, who had die gift of producing poems, often in elaborate 
verse forms—far mote elaborate than ours in modern English— 
on the Inspiration of die moment. In the village 1 knew best 
there was a famous poet, who died about fony years ago. His 
poems were nearly all improvised and occasional, I rcinember 
being rold by liis family how on the night he died he lay in 
bed with his head propped on his elbow pouring out i con¬ 
tinuous stream of poetry. 

Tills man was of course exceptionally gifted. He was a pro¬ 
fessional poet* who had learnr his craft: under some poet of the 
preceding generation* But I soon found that no sharp line 
could be drawn between the professional poet and the rest of 
the community. It was only a matter of degree. To some extent 
they were all poets. Their conversation is always tending to 
burst into poerry. Just as extant poetry is more widely known 
dim it is in our society* so the ordinary person is something of 
a poet. Let me give an example. 

One evening* strolling through this village perched high up 
over the Atlantic, I came to the village wdl There 1 met a 
friend of mine, an old peasant woman. She had just idled her 
buckets and stood looking out Over the sea. Her husband was 
deadd and her seven sons had all been 'gathered away', is she 
expressed it, to Springfield, Massachusetts. A few days before 
a letter had arrived from one of them* urging her to follow 
them, so that she could end her days in comfort, and promising 
to Send the passage money if only she would agree* All this die 
cold me m detail* and described her life—die trudge to the 
turf stack in the hills, the loss of her hens, the dark* smoky 
cabins then she spoke of America as ^he imagined ic to be— 
an Eldorado where you could pick up the gold on the 
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pvtmtmrs—and the railway journey to Cork, and the transatlantic 
crossing, and her longing that her bones might tf>z in Irish 
soil. As she spoke* she gFevy excited, her language became more 
fluent, more highly ^coloured, rhythmical, melodious, and her 
body swayed in a dreamy, cradle -1 ike accompaniment. Then 
she picked up lier buckets with a laugh, wished me good night, 
and went homr. 

Tills unpremeditated outburet from an illiterate old woman 
with no artistic pretensions had ail dir diaracterbtics of poetry. 
It \y%$ inspired What do we mean when we speak of a poet as 
inspired 

To answer cfiis question we must turn to primitive poetry 
as it stilt lives on the lips of savages at the present day. Bur 
we cannot understand the poetry of these peoples unless we 
know something about thdr society. Further* poetry is a 
special farm of speech- If we are ro study the origin of poetry, 
we muse study the origin of speech. And this means the origin 
of man himself* because speech is one of his distinctive charac¬ 
teristics. We must go right back to the beginning. 

VVc are still a long way from understanding fully I vow man 
came into existence, but there is one fundamental point on 
which scientists are amecL Man is distinguished from the 
animals by two main characters—tools and Speech, 

The primates diffri from die lower vertebrates in being able 
to stand upright and use their fmvfwt as hands. Tins develop¬ 
ment, involving a progressive refinement of the motor organs 
of the brain* arose from the special conditions of then en¬ 
vironment. The)' were forest animals, and life in trees demands 
dose co-ordination of sight and touch and delicate muscular 
control. And once developed the hands presented the brain 
with new problems, new possibilities. Tims* from the beginning 
there was an integral connection between hand and brain. 1 

Man differs from the anthropoid apes, the next highest of ihe 
primates, in bring able to walk as well as stand It has been 
suggested that In: Iranir to walk as a result of deforestation, 
which forced him to the ground. Be that as it may. in him the 
division of function between hands and feet was completed. 
Hk toes lost their prcliensility: liis finger* attained a degree of 
i Eliix Sraiih % 7 -A&* Clark 1—6. 
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dexterity unknown among the apes. Apes can manipulate 
sticks and scones, but only human hands can fashion them into 
tools. 

This step was decisive. It opened up a new mode of life. 
Equipped with tools, man produced his food instead of merely 
appropriating it. He used his tools to control nature. And in 
struggling to control it lie became conscious of it as something 
governed by its own laws, independent of his will. He learnt 
how dungs happen, and So how to make them happen. As lie 
Came to recognise dir objective necessity of natural laws, lie 
acquired the power of operating them for his own ends. He 
erased to be dieir slave and became their master. 1 On die 
other hand, in so far as he failed to recognise the objective 
necessity of natural laws, he treated the world around him as 
though it could be changed by a mere assertion of his will. 
This, as explained in Chapter I (p. 38), Is the basis of 
magic. 

In its initial stages the labour of production was collective. 
Many hands worked together. In these conditions the use of 
cools promoted a new mode of communication. Hie cries of 
animals are severely limited in scop. In man the) 1 became 
articulate. They were elaborated and systematised as a means 
of co-ordinating the actions of the group. And so in inventing 
tools man invented speech,* Again we see the connection 
between hand and brain. Speech emerged as part of the actual 
technique of production. It assisted the muscular movements 
of the body by prefiguring the labour process; and being in¬ 
dispensable to that process it appeared subjectively as its 
cause—in other words, it was magical. In primitive thought 
the spoken word is universally invested with a magical power* 

As technique improved, the vocal accompaniment ceased 
to Ik * physical necessity. The workers became capable of 
working individually. Bur the collective apparatus did not 
disappear. It survived in the form of a rehearsal, which they 
performed before beginning the real cask—a dance in which they 
reproduced the collective movements previously inseparable 

* EngcU DM 279-96. Lenin u. 147-51. 

* Malinowski PMLP jte. CGM :. ijj. 

* Bri(Fault i. 14-23, cf, Mlliaowdu CGM 1 , 253, 
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from the mk itself. This is the numeric dmee as stiJI praensed 

by savages to-day. 

Meanwhile speech developed Starting as a directive ac¬ 
companiment to the use of tools, ir became language as we 
understand it—a fully arnculace, fully conscious mode of com¬ 
munication between individuals. In the mimetic dance, how¬ 
ever! where it survived as the spoken parti it retained its 
magical function. And so we find in ail languages two modes of 
speech—common speech, rhe normal, everyday means of com¬ 
munication between individuals, and poetical speech, a medium 
more intense* appropriate to collective acts of ritual, fantastic, 
rhythmical, magical. 

If this account is cotrecr, it means that the Language of 
poetry is essentially more primitive than common speech* 
because it preserves in a higher degree rhe qualities of rhythm* 
melody and fantasy inherent in speech as such. Of course 
it is only a hypothesis' but it is supported by what we 
know of primitive languages. In diem rhe differentiation 
between poetical speech and common speech is relatively 
incomplete. 

“The common speech of savages has 3 strongly marked 
rhythm and a lilting melodic accent. In some languages the 
accent is so musical, and so vital to the meaning, that when a 
song is, composed the tune is largely dictated by die natural 
melody of the spoken words,* And further, the speaker is 
always liable to break into qtstsi-poetical (lights of fantasy, 
like that Irish peasant woman* The first two of these 
characteristics cannot be illustrated here, but the last one 
can. 

A Swiss missionary was once camping in Zululand dose ro 
the Umbosi railway. For the natives the Unibosi railway 
signifies the journey to Durban, Ladysmith, Johannesburg— 
the journey made year after year by the boys of the kraal, driven 
from home by tnc poll-t 3 t to wear out their youth in the 
mines, and by the girls too, who Suffer many of them an even 
worse face in the back-street brothels. One of the servants was 
in the camp cleaning the pots, when a train approached, and he 
was overheard muttering these words: 

*Sdupcr» BT 282-5, 286, 401-2, Run; A 145-7, rf. PJ, JL 398A 
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Thf one who ran* m the distant*. 

The dnr who trashes the j ? Oung msu anj smashes dlttn, 

TTie one who lirbsutchrs ottr &£?£&. 

The? desm ui. they go to ilie Down to iite hsd Iiv«_ 

The ravuherr Arti we arc left aione,* 

Hetc b another ardrss soliloqxiy. Ie is oeJ} t an old black servant 
mumbling to himself, and yet it is poetry. The train catches 
his attention. He forgets the pots. Then lie forgets the train. 
It ceases to he a train and becomes a symbol for die force that is 
destroying a!l }ve holds meet dear. Tlw dumb resentulent of ids 
subconscious being Ends a voice. Theft the roar of the train 
dies away, and he returns to his pots. 

Thus, ihr common speech of these savages is rhythmical, 
melodic, fantastic tci a degree which we associate only with 
pneciy. And if their common speech is poetical, their poetry 
is magical. The only poetry they know is song, and their 
singtng is nearly always accompanied by some bodily action, 
designed to dfecr some change in the external ivodd — to 
impose illusion on reality. 

The Maoris have a potato dance. Tile young crop is liable to 
be blasted by ease winds, so the girls go into die fields and 
dance, simulating with their bodies tile rush of wind and rain 
and die sprouting and blossoming of the crop; and as they 
dance they sing, calling on the crop to follow their trample. * 
They enact in fantasy the fulfilment of the desired reality. 
That is magic, an illusory technique Supplementary to the 
real technique, But though illusory it is not futile. The dance 
Cannot have any direct dlect on the potatoes, but it can and 
does hare an appreciable effect on the girls themselves. Inspired 
by tlie dance in die belief that it will save the crop, they pro¬ 
ceed to the cask of tending it with greater confidence and so 
with greater energy than before. And so it does have an effect 
on the crop after all. It cl tinges their subjective attitude to 
reality, and so indirectly tr changes reality. 

"Die Maoris arc Polynesians. So are the islanders of the New 
Hebrides. "I lirsc have a traditional song-form consisting of two 

* J ural Li AT a. 196 - 7 , 
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alternating smji2Ai in diffesent rhjrhnis. The first is termed 
the leaf, the second die “fruit*.* Tn Tikopia, another Poty- 
ntvau bland, there is a Song-form of three stanzas, The Term 
for the first means property the “base of the tree'; for the second, 
the “intermediate svords'; for the third, rhe 'bunch of fruit'.* 


FICL 64. £tau¥TT: Ank 


Tht tmrdnologjr shows that these song-forms have evolved 
out of mimetic: diners tike the dance of the Maori gifts. 
Poem* has grown out of magic. 

Let us cany die argument further This is one of the in- 
omtarsorts collected by Malinowski in the Trohriand Islands: 


tr passej, it fgt&k 

The breaking pun in she thighbone puM*. 

The liil fml^nn of like r >l' j p) piqfj 

Thu big black evil of the abdomen pm**, 

!e pasi&> it passes , 19 

The subject of tius poem is not what we should call poetical, 
hur rhe form is. As Malinowski remarks, the language of these 

* Uprd 11 j, * Firth i»5. 1* Miiinowsti CGM a. a 3 6-7, 
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incantations is distinguished ‘by its richness of phonetic, 
rhythmical, metaphorical and alliterative effects, by its weird 
cadences and repetitions'. 1 J By asserting the truth of what you 
wish to be true, you make it come true: and the assertion is 
couched in language that echoes the ecstatic music of tile 
mimetic dance, in which you enacted in fantasy the fulfilment 
of the desired reality. 

Here is a song from the New Hebrides, addressed 10 two 
women wIk> were said to live in a stone: 

The song sing*, the song me*. 

The jorrg -TTfi. Lrt hex be my wife! 

The woman who is there. 

The two women* they two 

Who arc in the sabred \tont r 

Who ait inside, who live in die stone, 

Tfcc song cries. Let both ootite oud** 

Her* instead of asutemtnt confusing fact with Fancy wc have a 
coirmiand. But the command is not addressed directly to the 
persons concerned. It is conveyed through die compelling 
magic of the song. The song is externalised as a supernatural 
force- 

The next example is a German foresters' song: 

KJinge dii. ktinge dtl, Watihmg, 

Sdulie Jn, sriwlfc dti p HaJd*. 

Halle wider, hdie wider. Ksinkifi, 

Tone 11 idcr, grease LaubwaJd, 

Wider ineinc gutr Stimmf* 

Wider Jneine gojdfie Kellie, 

Wider mdn Lied, du lirblidutel 

Wo die Sriminr zsj vos-tthen ut, 

Wceion bald die Bm^he bnrehen, 

Sditrhren sidi rqa selbst die Siimme, 

Stapeb sick ran sclbst die Scbeiter. 

Fugrn rich ztrm Hof die Klafur, 

Hiufm rich im Hof dte Scheiber 

Oiuie junga Manner Ztmm, 

Ohnc die geichfofaen 

Tl;e foresters call on the trees to fall to the ground, break up 
into logs, roll out of the forest and stack themselves in the 

11 li. i. if j, ef, sil, C&Jnngtan 3*4, Layani aSe, Dulreta za*. 
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yard in answer to their singing. They know very wdl that aJJ 
this is not going to happen, but they like to fancy that it will, 
because it helps them in their work, Poetiy lias grown out of 
magic. 

My next is From so Old Irish uunac poem; 

Ckod ridings: &ta InuriuJ* wjve-washtJ strand; smiling woods: wiidi- 
eiafi £ke±, ervUtrds UsiKSfli* domfitLJi ripen* bea swjqrn. j dieeeftil wutld, 
JKM Old plenty* ts^ppy smuiutf , l * 

It was chanced by a prophet as in augury of a ^ood season, The 
desired future is described as chough already present. 

And so by almost imperceptible degrees we reach 4 type of 
poetry with which we are all familiar: 

Sumer u iotmen in* 

L b iJf sing euetu! 

Gtnwetb s&j and bieweth mtd 
And tp-nngch the wude m*— 

Sing cured 


The statement here is a statement of facr, but even here it is 
accompanied by a command. These seasonal songs, which have 
deep roots in the life of the European peasantry, were com¬ 
posed to celebrate the realisation of communal desires. But the 
celebration still carries with it the echoes of an incantation. 
Poetry has grown out of magic. 

1 Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou ard* Dm litb* kb t -At 
Uiwtoglkhti begxbrt* Why do poets crave for die impossible? 
Because chat is the essential function of poetry, which it lias 
inherited Irom magic. In the wild, transport of the mimetic 
dance the hungry', frightened savage express their weakness in 
die face of nature by a hysterical act of extreme mend and 
physical intensity, in which they lose ccnsciousnessof the external 
world, the world as it really is, and plunge into the subconscious* 
die inner world of fantasy, the world as they long for it to be By a 
supreme effort of will they strive to impose illusion on reality* 
In this they foil. buE the effort is not wasted. Thereby die 
psychical conflict between them and their environment is 
resolved. Equilibrium is restored- And so, when they return to 
realityi they are actually more fit to grapple with it than they 
wefc before. 


j^k™ 170. 
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Keats was twenty-four, on his ivay Co Italy in a last effort 
to recover his health. He lud seen Fanny Brawne for the list 
time- Down the Channel his ship was driven by bad Wither into 
Lulworth Cove, where he went ashore—his last walk on English 
sod. He ret timed bo the ship in the evening, and it was then he 
composed this sonnet and wrote it out in a. copy of Sliakespeare's 
poems. Four moiulis later he died in Italy of consumption* 

Bright sor, would I were m tbou jrtJ 

That is a conscious wish—die wish of a dving man. But already 
ix is charged with poetical memories: 

Sue I am coosum. as the northern sttt 
Of whose true-fix'd and fteting ejua?uy 
There is no fellow in die finiutiiirnr. 

This sets his own fantasy in morion. He identifies himself 
with the star, and then with the moon, which, as we saw man 
earlier chapter* lias been worshipped from the earliest rimes as 
a symbol of everlasting life. And from the moon, still faintly 
conscious of the ship rocking gently iti the swell running into 
die CoYe* he looks down on the movement of the tides creeping 
to and fro across the ctmcouis of this planet: 

Not in lone *pk»d&ur hung deft the ni^Su, 

And washing ivich etrtml ink apjrt, 
take rururtS patient. slreples* Enrmke, 

The faring wacedtt it ihsir prisflrks tide 
Of pure ablution round onh s I heetjh shapes, 

Or gazing on she soft nrwdillen mak 
Of smnv upon the rnonntains and thr moors— 

Then, having withdrawn thus into infinity, still responsive to the 
dttnvsy swaying of die ships he descends, tminoixalised, to earch: 

No. y« still stadias*, sriU ttndimgeibk, 

Pillowed upon my fair ripening limit. 

To fed (ot ever m n?fr riN and &well. 

Awake fin* ever in a iw ttfmsn 
Still, still rt> hw her teuder-Enkeci breath, 

And m Ike crer— 

Bui it is impossible. There could be no love without death, and 
SO hb payer for immortality turns into its opposite; 

And so Jih ew t or dse to death* 
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He wakes up. It is like a dream stirred by the rocking of the 
boat—a dream in which the white breast of his sleeping Jove 
h symbolised m die moving warere and the Snow on the 
mountains, But through the dream he has thrown off wtmt 
was oppressing him. He Jias recovered his peace of mind, The 
wodd is still objectively the same—die world 


WTicrc vouch grown pah* mi sp*tire-dni3, And dia_ 

but his subjective attitude to it has changed. And so for him 
it is not the same. That is the dialectics of poetry, as of magic. 


a. Rhythm md Labour 

Rhythm may be defined in its broadest sense as a series of 
sounds arranged in regular sequences of pitch and time. Its 
ultimate origin is of course physiologies!, hut ar that level it is 
something that man shares with the animals. We are nor con¬ 
cerned here with die physical basis of rhythm, but with what 
man lias made of it, I am going to argue due human rhythm 
originated from the use of took. 

Wc all know that, when children are learning to write, they 
often rail the tongue in time with die hand, or even pronounce 
the words aloud—not because there is anyone to listen but to 
help the fingers guide the pen. What actually happens is dm 
there k a spread' from the motor organs of the hand m the 
adjacent area of die brain, which controls the tongue. As the 
child improves with practice, the spread is eliminated. 

Similarly, when a man is doing heavy work such as lifting a 
Jog or Stone, he pauses before the height of each muscular 
effort for an intake of breath, which he holds by closing the 
glottis; then, as he relaxes after die effort, the glottis is forced 
open by the pent-up air, causing a vibration of the vocal 
chords—an inarticulate grunt. 

Savages, like children, gesticulate when they talk. The 
function of gesticulation is not merely m help others to under¬ 
stand. They gesticulate just as much when talking to themselves. 
It is insrincrive. like the other movements just described. The 
movement of the voed organs overlaps, as it were, with the 
other muscular movements. For us. speech is primary * 
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gesticulation secondary, but it docs not follow chat this was 
so with out earliest ancestors The inherent intctdcpoidentc of 
speech and gesture in primitive psydiology is an attested fact, 1 * 

On the strength of these considerations it was argued half a 
century ago by Bucher that speech evolved from reflea actions 
of the vocal organs incidental to the muscular efforts involved 
in the use of tOdU* 1 ' As the hands became more finely articulated, 
so did the vool organs, until the awakening consciousness 
seized on these reflex actions and elaborated them into a 
socially recognised system of commimicatkrn. 

In working out his hypothesis Bucher made an extensive 
study of labour songs. The function of these songs is to ex¬ 
pedite die labour of production by imparting toita rhythmical. 
Hypnotic character, The spinner sings in the belief time her 
song will help the spinning-wheel to go round, tnd since ic 
help* her to turn it h it does help die spinning-wlied to go 
round. Tills is very near to magic. In particular instances it can 
be shown dial these songs originated as inomarionsA * 

Labour songs abound ac 
all stages of culture all over 
the world—except where 
they Live been silenced by 
die hum of machinery* They 
spring spontaneously to the 
lips of savages whenever 
they are engaged in manual 
work, providing, especially 
among the women, an irrepressible conuimo to the routine 
ol daily life**" And they Iiave a special importance for die 

11 Gray FL 155* R. B. Smjrth | L 412+ Ramay A 247. Many savage 
peoples have elaborate 'dti^jnd^lumb' LvtgEuges which they me 10 
nrc’umvc.tir raboos of jiIowk Spcucfr A 433. 6oo-&, Howm NTSliA 
(1904.. 72}-Jj, R,. Br Smyth 4 , 308* 

Bucher Cf Ck* ID. a, 23. 5b profuridenda vote emu* forptn 

LntcnzLimr veninjue pllgl Vehcmen Eidf. Since Bucher a idifinvluE similar 
hypotheses, wqrkfd out mere fully on the phy$?dfigi^d side but showing kss 
iniighi Lmo die other aspects of the problem, his been advanced by Pager. 

ST Chadwick GL 3. 78$, 

31 63-^43, cf. Chadwick GL 3. 583, 64S. 7S5, Sdiapsa 285, 
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origin of poetry, because in them, with certain significant 
modifies rions P the original relationship between language and 
labour has been preserved. This was perceived by Biichcr* 
whose main conclusion. thsLE the rhythm of human speech is 
derived from the labour process, is undoubtedly sound. He 
attempted to support it by identifying particular rhythms with 
particular processes.* * Hiis part of his argument was mistaken, 
and J have abandoned it* The dearest proof of his conclusion 
lies in art analysis of the principles of song structure, and for 
dus I am responsible- 

The work of rowing a boat involves a simple muscular 
Operation, repeated at regular intervals without variation. Hie 
time is marked for rhe oarsmen by a repeated cry, which in its 
simplest form is disyllabic: O —opf The second syllable marks 
the moment of exertion; the foe is a preparatory signal* 
Hauling a boat is heavier work than rowing* The moments 
of exertion are more intense and so are spaced at longer intervals. 
Tins leaves room for expansion of the preparatory syllable, as in 
the Irish hauling ay! —fi—£0— hup! Sometimes die cry ends 

with a syllable of relaxation, as in the Russian hauling cry: 
E^kh—nyml And in many cases ir Jias become partly or wholly 
articulate; Htm—o—id Ifeul away !, 

These two elements * variable and constant, which constitute 
die simple, disyllabic labour cry, can be recognised in the 
arsis and chtfo of prosody* which denote properly the raising 
and lowering of the hand or foot in the dance ; t9 And so the 
icrus or beat of rhythm is rooted in the primitive labour 
process—die successive pulls at the log, or die strokes of ihc 
cool on stick or stone. It goes back to the very beginning of 
human life, to the moment when man became man. That is 
why it stirs ns so deeply* 

The following ditty was recorded by junod, the Swiss mis¬ 
sionary- mentioned above (p r 439). from a Thonga boy, who 
sang ir extempore at the roadside while breaking stones for his 
European emplovers; 

J £j hi ahjtni'St thki 

Ei bi hi hluphi. ch^2 
Ei awa makkifi, eM? 

Ba ngj hi zi^iki. eh£f 
l * Bucher 407. m £k Z5, 40a. 
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They tntat m I*k%. cli i! 

They are Juid ea m. 

TVy drink their caffe. ebf t 

And girt ts none. 

The repeated rM i$ die labour ciy* marking die hammef- 
srrokes. This is the const in:. Each time it is pretaced with a 
few articulate words improvised to express the worker's sub¬ 
jective attitude to his task. Hie song has grown out of the 
cry, just as die Cry has grown out of the work itself. 

He&ve On, cue deepl 

How leaps my flucKnng heart 

At the gfcatn that cLadm fcm thine ey«, 

O P^hi-hiiEaJ 
Hate fln^ till deep!** 

Thar is a Maori rowing song. The boatswain uses the cries 
Liuenmctendy, and between them he improvises a compliment 
to rhe chiefs daughter travelling in the boat. During the im¬ 
provisation die time is marked by the rhythm of the words* 
The cry is still functional, but it is On the way 10 becoming a 
refram. 

My next example is the Volga Boat Song: 

E-tiehnyem! c-urh-ityem! Yfshcha rarikf yehrhp di raaJ 
Rswryo&t my bcfyeatii. nznvyopn my kuiysViiJ 
Aida di, atdaf raaovyemJ aida da, aidal kudipvnl 
E-wh-nycnU c-UkbuyeznF Vdkho rszikJ yEshcho da m! ls 

Here an improvised exhortation co die task is prefaced and 
concluded with the hauling cry, which contains it and defines 
tc. 

The labour song was developed by expanding the improvised 
variable between the moments of exemotr The workers tan 
over dreamily scrap of rradiciotul lore or passed desultory 
comments on current events—whatever was uppermost in 
their minds. We possess an indent Greek milling song—- 
'Grind, mill, grind —interspersed with allusions to the tyrant 
Pittakos ;- 4 and there isanothet with the same refrain in modem 

*1 Juood LSAT 2. 284* <* Anckctsm 

*1 Biifiher 235. Then: ire many «Etians T bea«se the middle of the aninza 
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Greek, improvised by a woman forced to grind barley for a 
police squad searching for her husband* 1 * The constant, tied 
to the task in hand, tends co remain unchanged: the variable 
varies indefinitely from day to day. Many of die obscurities in 
our folk-songs probably arise from our ignorance of the car- 
cumstances that inspired the particular form in which they 
surv ive. Other examples of die same type will be found among 
the negro spirituals, which inculcate Bible teaching at die 
same rime as they soothe the labourers at rhrir task*” and in 
die English sea-shandes, like this one from die end of the 
eighteenth century: 

Louis was the King of Fiance afore the RefroJiirracL 
Away* had away, boys, haul away rageihefl 
Louis had hi* head cut ufF, which spoilt his ctnuiimtion + 

Away, haul jwjv, boys, haul sway together!** 

Meanwhile the art of song had broken away from the 
labour process. Songs were improvised at leisure, when the 
body was at rest. Bur they conformed to die traditional 
pattern- This is from Central Africa, where ic was sung one 
evening round the camp fire by the porters attached to a white 
man s caravan: 

TIic witkcd white nun goes ham tht share—puts, pudJ 
We will follow the widud whirr nun—puci. pud! 

A* leng u hr gwes ua fb**!—pud, pun! 

We will ous the hilii and itnuos—pui, pu&3 
Wllfa this great mcrcfuftc'l Onraii—purl, pjQ'®' 

And so on, one after another round the firt, rill they all fell 
asleep. The improvisations were tendered in rum by in¬ 
dividuals, while dir repeated fwti (which is said to mean 
'grub 1 ) WAS sung by all in unison. This gives us the familiar, 
universal structure of solo and chorus , *■ The labour cry h now 
nothing bur a refrain. 

Severed from the labour process, die constant coo is ex¬ 
panded. It becomes fully articulate, and is varied So as to 
diversify the rhythmical partem, hut without destroying the 
Mi Police* E do. 134. n Eudwf i£ 3-73. 
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sense of regular repetition, on which the unity of Lhe whole 
depends. 

Why docs your brand sae drop wi* hlud« f 
Edwjjd, Edward? 

Why dots ymir bra-rad sic dmp wi' blndt. 

And why we sod gang ye. Q* 

G« I hi* kBVd my hawk sc gmJe, 

Milker, mather, 

O. I Inc kill'd my hawk u: 

And E bai nze mair bur Iw. Q- 

And so we rcadi the ballad quatrain, in which the refrain 1 ul 5 
disappeared as such, but is suIJ embedded in rhe rhythmical 
structure, which rests on a continual alternation of thesis and 
antithesis, aimouncement and responsion: 

There liv'd a hza in yonder dilc H 
And d&wn in yonder gbn O p 

And Knkrine Jiltray wu her name, 

Well known by many" men Q.*< 

la the ballad measure, the stanza is a musical ‘sentence*, the 
couplet a musical 'phrase*, the verse a musical 'figure', There 
ate two figures in cadi phrase, two phrases m each sentence. 
The members of each pair ace complementary, similar yet dif¬ 
ferent. This is what musicologists dll binary fenn: AB. 

This musical anatomy of the ballad measure is not merely an 
analogy* It b the only proper method of analysis The prosody of 
our textbooks is as remote from the living history of poetry as 
convencional gramnur is from the living history of language. 
The ballad was originally a dance* as it Still is in some parts of 
Europe, like dus one from the Faroe Islands: 

The prartfor sing* the ballad and the rhythm is scamped with the feet. 
The dancers pay dose anenuon m Ins words, which mutt come dearly, since 
the dma&smtk* of the unite are brought out by the mime* Hands 
tL^I-Etly dasped in the turmoil of battle; a jubjLun: leap expresses victciy. 
All die danetts join in die darrus at the cod of each stanza. but the stanza 
todf h stmg only by one or rwo persotLa oi s^ial repute* ** 

The analytical principles of musicology belong to the study of 
rhydun as such, that is, to the common foundation of poetry, 
music and dancing. 

14 Gufnmtir 169, 26 
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Most of OUT folk-songs are in binary form, but some are 
more elaborate. In the Volga Boat Song, for instance, (he 
scarara consists of an improvised passage preceded and followed 
by the verse containing the traditional hauling cry. In musical 
terminology, die first subject is followed by a second, and then 
the first is repeated at resumed. This is ternary form; ABA. In 
skiiftd hands Ai becomes something more than a repetition of 
Ai; it is Ai in a new form conditioned by B. And so ternary 
f(jrm is more organic, more dialectical than binary. That is 
why it lias been so highly cultivated in modem music.** Both 
forms w ere used by the Greeks. The melody of Greek music 
lias perished; but since most of their poetry, apart from epic 
and dramatic dialogue, was composed for singing, its rhythm 
Can be recovered from the words. I have dmnuwd du$ it) 
my Greek Lyric Metre , where the Greek strophe is shown to be 
an organism of exactly the same type as the modem arairre. 
We Snail return to this subject in the next chapter. 

To resume. The three arts of dancing, mush and poetry 
began as one. Their source was the rhyrhmicaJ movement of 
human bodies engaged in collective labour. This movement had 
rwo components, corporal and oral. The first was die germ of 
danci ng, die second of language. Starting from inarticulate 
Ones marking the rhythm, language was differentiated into 
poetical speech and common speech. Discarded by the voice 
and reproduced by percussion with the roofs, the in.y mVid.ire 
cries became the nucleus of instrumental music. 

The first step towards poetry properly so called was the 
elimination of die dance. This gives us song. In song, the 
poetry is die conrenr of the music, the music is the form of the 
poerry. Then these two diverged. Tlic form of poetry unac¬ 
companied by music is its rhythmical structure, which it has 
inherited from song but simplified so as to develop its logical 
content. Poetry tells a store, which has an internal coherence 
of its own, independent of its rhythmical form. And so hrer 
there emerged out of narrative poetry the prose romance and 
novel, in which poetical speech lias been replaced by common 
speech and the chythmicaj integument lias been shed—except 
tlixt the srory icsdf is case tti a. balanced, Jiafniomtsut firm, 

la Mjqilifnnn 6i-$a 
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Meanwhile there has grown up a type of music which is 
purely instrumental. TIve symphony is the antithesis of the 
novel. If the novel is speech without rhythm, the symphony is 
rhythm without speech. The novel derives its unity from the 
story it tells, taken from perceptual life; the symphony draws 
its material entirely from fantasy. It has no internal coherence 
apart from its farm. Hence ail tliose structural principles 
which hare disappeared in the novel have been elaborated in 
music to an unprecedented degree. They have come to be 
regarded as the special province of music. We speak of them 
habitually as ’musical torn/. Yet they cm still be traced in 

H —m the arrangement of its subject matter, 1 mean, not 
’ in its metrical smictune—if we study it with a sense of 
music. Let us examine two examples, winch, besides illustrat¬ 
ing the point at issue, will show once again how poetry is 
related to magic. 

Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite is the oldest European lyric; and 
it is a lyric in the full sense—a song sung to the Jyn. Sappho 
was head of a religious society of young ladies, dedicated to 
Aphrodite. One of these girls, to whom she is passionately 
devoted, has foiled to reciprocate her love. 


Aphrodite* enrhlnlifrtl in rolrodcKir, 

Child of Z em Almighty. immoral, Artful T 

I bcHfch thee, break not my heart, O Queen, with xkww aru i ±pgtii*hJ 

JUdier four, O come as I often saw thee. 

Quick to h«r my voice fnm s&f. descending 

Fhnn thy Father'* mansion Jo ttxKtot thy gpldeq chirk* drawn fay 


Wings of sparrows fhiritring down from her-iuen 
Through the rioudlett blue; and a smile was shining. 

Blessed Lady, <m thy immoctaJ lips. as standing beside me 

Thmi didst ask; ■Well, whit is it tow? what i$ that 
Frantic heart's desire? Do you need my magic* 

Whom then must 1 Jure to your Aims? Who is it, Sappho* t±pt wrongs you? 

On she flies, yet soon she shall follow ifipr^ 

Gifts she spurn*, yet toon site ihilJ he the given 

Love she will non yet. if it be yemr wilL them surely she ihail love', 

So come now, and free me from grief and troubEef 
Bring; it to pass as my heirt desires ill 

Answer, ecme. and stand At my side in arm*, Q Queen, " defend me 1 
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Sappho begins by stating her prayer. She goes on to recall 
ho*v similar prayers liad previously been answered. And 
ilien the prayer is repeated. This is ternary form, treated 
dynamically by a conscious artist. The prayer opens negatively, 
tentatively; it ends positively, confidently, as though, dunks 
to what has come in between, a favourable answer were assured. 

What does come in between? She reminds Aphrodite of the 
past; *If ever before ... so now*'. That was traditional. When 
you prayed to the gods, you reinforced your appeal by reminding 
them of previous occasions when you had received their help 
or earned their gratitude. 1 * It was a ritual formula. And ritual 
takes u$ back to magic. In magic you enact in fantasy die ful¬ 
filment of the desired reality. And char is what Sappho docs 
here, except that there is no actum, no dancing, only a flight of 
the imagination. She beseeches dir goddess to come; then en¬ 
visages her as coming—sees her, Hears her: and then, inspired 
by this imaginative effort to greater confidence, she repeats 
her prayer. It is magic transmuted into art. 

In English poetry, being less dose to music, such survivals 
of musical form arc only sporadic, and so the literary critics, 
who are not interested in origins, have faded to notice them. 
And yet they are all familiar with this sonnet of Shakespeare's, 
which ts as perfect an example of ternary form as any to be 
found m Greek: 


When, in deagnot with Cot cunt iod men'* qrci, 

Z all lloftt taweep my outcast iesk, 

trnuluJe dof Fjci.VfM ivkb my bootless crus. 

And Juofc upon mysdfl and tuoe my fate, 
me like so one more rich in hope* 

Featur'd like him* like Kim with friends pCHSeit, 

Destring this. hues'* in and ikm man 1 * scope. 

With what I mow eisj oy cured Iciii, 

Yer in these iheu^hra myself ahm»r iinpifing. 

Haply I think un thee* 2nd then my iui£, 

Like to the Lack at break of diy irning 
From suit™ einh. lings hymns at heat-rfs giK 
For thy sweet Icm* rtmfmb h rKJ such wealth brings 
Tim then I mm to change my soee wjih kmgs- 

**lf. 1, J9-4t, 5. 116-7. (fi. ij6-S, Ol 4, 763-6. K, O . i. 

7J-7, 1.6. 43-j, Hi, II. 1-4, A U . 149, J1J, S, Or. 164-7. Ar. Ad . 405, 

rtf. - - ■** 
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Only one cri tic lias explained the structure of this poem! and 
he was 4 musicologists* In fourteen lines die poet revolu- 
[ionises his altitude to [he wutli At the beginning he is an 
outcast, crying to deaf heaven; at die end a king, singing 
hymns at heaven** gate. And the revolution turns on the word 
At fee it connotes despair—the minor key; hue when it 
returns its tone is modulated, and so wc are carried Forward to 
the ringing triumph of die close. 

A revolution in our attitude to the world Arguing from the 
content of poesy—incantations, seasonal songs, that sonnet of 
Keats—we concluded that this was the cssenml function of 
poesy. The same conclusion lias now been reached from our 
study of its form. 

J, Jmpmrfjtfftif arid Injpirzmn 

With us poetiy is seldom, if ever, improvised. It is a matter 
of pen and paper. There must be many contemporary poets 
whose melodics are literally unheard. They liave been written 
down by die poet, printed, published* and read in silence by 
individual purchasers- Our poetry is a written arr< more 
difficult than common speech, demanding a higher degree of 
conscious deliberation. 

It is important do remember that this feature of modern 
poetry k purely modem. In antiquity and die middle ages, 
and even to-day among the peasantry, the poet is not divided 
from his audience by the barrier of literacy. His language is 
different from common speech, bur it is a spoken language* 
common to him and his audience. He is more fluent in it than 
they are* but that Is only because he is more practised. To some 
extent they are all poets.« Hence die anonymity of most 
popular poetry. Generated spontaneously out of daily life, it 
passes, always dunging, from mouth w mouth, from parents 

** Hadew io-z* tf, G. TTurniiati AO t *4+ 

»*ehidwk]e GL 5, 65. 178, 659. Ltywt 514-fi Sdupera afij, On 
unptm-isauQn *k Chadwidc GL. 1. £78. 3. 64-5, 151, rg6, 174, iftl-j* 
187, lij. 41a. 529, 61*. 647-A 659-63+ 66 B f Jcattiay 357, Schupea 

4 °> U9, ju^d BH Bj, Orit Brawn 167, Bcnwidr 29* W- 

Bw»n 165-6, LayirJ P- A Taibtff 80$. Greek drama ocigirsted 

b impraTiHEKm (Arian Pw*. 4. 14); six Mow p, 467. 
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&> children! until the faculty of improvisation decays* Only 
then does it become S-mi and even then it preserves a dis¬ 
tinctive quality, which we describe by saying tha t t however 
perfect it may be in point of craftsmanship* it lacks the quality 
of conscious art. That is just what it does Jade—the stamp of an 
individual personality; and inevitably so* because it is the 
product not of an individual bur of a community. The primi¬ 
tive poet is not conscious of his medium as something different 
from common speech; and in fact* a* we have seen, the dif¬ 
ference k Jess, Hence he is able to improvise. As he succeeds 
in objectifying his medium, he loses the gift of improvisation* 
but at the same time acquires the power of adapting it to his 
own personality, and so becomes a conscious artist. 

On the other hand* die effect of poetry is still, as it has always 
been, to wirhdraw die consciousness from the perceptual 
world into the world of fantasy. In comparing poetical speech 
with common speech we saw that it was more rhythmical, 
fantastic* hypnotic, magical. Now, in our conscious life, all 
the factors that make up our distinctive Emma nicy—economic, 
social, cultural—are fully "active: individual differences ate at 
their maximum. Hence, just as the mental processes of con¬ 
scious life reveal the greatest diversity between individuals, so 
common speech, which is their medium, is marked by the 
greatest freedom of individual expression. But when \vc fall 
asleep and dream p withdrawing from the perceptual world, our 
individuality becomes dormant* giving free play to those basic 
impulses and aspirations* common to all of us. which in con¬ 
scious life are socially inhibited- Our dream world is Jess in¬ 
dividualised, more u inform than waking life. 

Poe try is 3 sort of dream world. Let me quote from Yeats: 

The purple of rhythm is ro prolong the moment of camemphtcort. rfir 
Bitafnmi wfhm in both ^!efp and awakr, whkh i* the one mament of 
creation, by huihmg uh with in alluring mmmf t while it hoHi 
Ery variety, m keep m in this Hare of perJiapa real tuBtt, in which the nunJ 
tibeMed ticrm pressure of dx will u unfolded m symbols,** 

One might quarrel with the word '-liberated 1 , but that does 
nut matter now. The language of poetry, being rhythmical, is 
hypnotic. Not So hypnotic as to send us to sleep altogether. If 
** Yews 19^ 
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we analyse any metre in any Language, we find in it precisely 
that combination of monotony and variety, that interplay 
of like and unlike, which, as Years perceived, is needed co 
hold the mind suspended in a sore of trance, the special spelt 
of poetry, caught between sleep and waking tn the realm erf 
fantasy. 

And so, when we say a poet is inspired, we mean diar he is 
more at home than other men in this subconscious world of 
fantasy* He is exceptionally prone to psychical dissociation. 
And through this process his inner conflicts—the contradictions 
in his relationship to society—are discharged, relieved. The 
discords of reality' ate resolved in fantasy* But, Since this 
world Into which he retires is common to him and Jiis fellow 
men, the poetry in which he formulates his experience of 
it evokes a general response, expressing what his iellows fed 
but cannot express for themselves, and so draws diem all into 
a closer communion of imaginative sympathy: 

Uo d wenn <ki Mmstli in wlru^ Qua] mitimm:, 

Gab mir rin Gnu, zu s^cew vie idi Iridt** 

His fellows are tormented by unsatisfied longings which they 
cannot explain. cannot express. He roo is unable to explain 
them* bur thanks to die gift of inspiration he can at least 
express them. And when he expresses them they recognise his 
longings as their own* As they listen to Ills poetry they go 
through the same experience as he did in composing it. They 
are transported into the same world of fantasy, where they find 
the same release. 

In the mimetic dance, directed by their leader, the savage 
huntsmen pre-enact the successful prosecution of die hunt, 
striving by an effort of will to impose illusion on reality. In 
feet all they do is to express their weakness in the face ol 
nature, but by expressing it they succeed to some extern in 
overcoming it. When the dance is over, they are actually better 
huntsmen than they were before* In poetry we see the same 
process at a higlier level Civilised man has succeeded to a 
Luge extent in mastering nature, but only by complicating 
his social relations. Primitive society was simple, classless, 

*t Gpette T*sw 15432-5, 
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printing * wtafc but united front against nature. Civilised 
society is more complex, richer, more powerful, bur # as a 
necessary condition of al! this* it has always hitherto bceta 
divided against itself. Hence die conflict between society and 
nature—the basis of magic—is overlaid by a conflict I>etween 
the individual and society—the basis of poetry. The poet does 
for us what the dance-leader docs for his fellow savages. 

The primitive poet docs nor work alone. His audience col¬ 
laborates, Without the stimulus of a listening crowd he cannot 
work at alt He does not write* he redres. He does not com¬ 
pose, he improvises. As the inspiration comes to him* it pro¬ 
duces in his Listeners an immediate response* They surrender 
to the illusion immediately and wholeheartedly* In these cir¬ 
cumstances the making of poetry is a collective soda! act. 

When wc read a poem, or hear one being read, we may be 
deeply moved, but we are seldom completely * carried away’* 
The reaction of a primitive audience is less sublimated. Tiie 
whole company throw themselves into die world of make- 
believe: rhey forget thmtuelves. I have seen this many times in 
the west of Ireland. Or listen to this account of a Russian 
minstrel reciting in a hut cm one of the islands on Lake 
Oncgal 


Utka cxHBjhrtb EvErpboJf tatsmt siiriu. He threw his had hack and 
gLinrni round with j. sunk. Seeing ihtk impatient* fj^er looks, U± ir once 
tfgM co sing. Slowly rfic fuze o( the old singer cbAgcd, All ia nitttijn^ 
diupycOTni, It became duEdhkr t tuIvc, Some riling inspired appeared in ir. 
The dbretike eyet optnd wide ind began 1 1> diinr. Two httlr tsm sprklctl 
in them; a flush ovenprad the wsnitmess of bu duth; his nrirons shrmt 
twiEiihti. He jjtkrcd with Ilya of Murom as he sat psraE^sed for thirty 
ycats. gloried wuh him ai his nramph a™ Salprcy the cobber. All pfefiem 
lired w\A die hero of ifat bzlkd icw. At times a try of wonder csoped from 
one of them, or another 1 * laughter tang through dir room, tram inother 
Ml rear** whidi he brushed mvolutturdy fmin fus Lashes They all sat 
without w Hiking in eye while the singing 1aired. Every note of this mmuyzvn- 
out htii wonderfully geitde tune they JUjtvbJ.** 

These people were illiterate; yet poetry meant something for 
diem tvhidi it certainly does not mean for English people 
today. We have produced Shakespeare and Keats, it is true, 
and they were greater than Utka, But Utka was papular, and 
11 Quoted by Oudwiek GL j. 241. 
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that is more dun can be said of Shakespeare or Keats in our 
country co-day. 

Let us push on from Russia into Centra! Asia and see how, 
sixty years ago* die Turkmens listened to their poetry: 

Wltcn I Wi* in Errekp one of these minureli hid j. cent dose to ar. J 

a* he vested us of m evening, bntigijig ftis itutrument with hire* there 
flawed Jtmind him the ymmg men of dia wkmity, whom he wxy coTistrairicd 
to enimaiq with Eul hcraic hy^ Hu imgirtg comiued of fatted gumiral 
soaisdsn mare [ike i ntde than £ song, and accompanied ac firit w ith gentle 
tawdm on the strings Bui as he became excited the crakes grew wilder. 
The hot rer the bar dr, the fierier the odour of the linger and his youthful 
Licences; jnd really the scene assumed the appearance of a romance, u the 
y^ung nwfwds < uttering Jeep groans, hudrd their ops into the air and 
dashed their hands in a passion through their hair, is chough they were 
furious to eon Jut with themselves*® 

These Turkmens, poet and listeners alike, were literally 
flumtei 

Turning to ancient tunes, we may recall a Byzantine 
writezs visit 10 the court of At tila: 

When dmfc fdh torches- were lit, and two Hurt! ami out in fronr of 
ActjJj and diaiired iOngS m honour of Sit* vu1W:o and martial prawn?* The 
harepietm SkJ theii ey*a on the singer*, wroc of them enraptured* others 
greatly ereited as they recalled the fighting while diasr whom old age had 
condemned to inactivity west reduced to reaft. ,to 

This is die context in which we must study the llitid and 
Qly&ty* How did the ancienr Greeks react co Homer? We are 
apr iq assume thar they behaved just like oursdveSj but this is a 
mistake. In one of Plato's dialogues a Homeric mires trd- 
desoibes the effect of his recitals on himself and his audience: 

When I «n mealing something pitiful, my eyei fill wiih Kars; when 
sdcmrthbg terrible tic iirengc, my hair randi on end anti my Iicat: throb#. - ... 
And whencTtfr I ghact down fnmi the pInform at the amiietre, 1 see them 
w nfi^}r with a wild Eo ok in dicir eyn a lent in capture ac the wards they 
Bear>i 

When such poets nre questioned about the nature of their 
an, they all give die same answer. They all claim to be in¬ 
spired in die literal sense of die word—filled with die breath of 
God: 

a * Vimbiry ji£. 
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A skilled miniirel of the Kirghiz on recite s.ny tliemr he tnna* tny $ rory 
ihat is desired, frreirtjxsre, provided Only diac die course of d ents Is clear to 
him- When I 2sk*d one of their most aeeojr.p fished mra&ncJji- whether He 

cOuM Sing tfiw or that Sdng, he Hswtad: ‘j cm sing snp iORg whatever* far 

God Hu implanted ihk gift of Mmg in tuy heart. He gives t!« wottk on my 
tongue without my Hiving to seek them. I have \timi none ti£ my .songs- All 
springs from my inner feffi.'* 1 

W c remember Caedmon* inspired by an angel that visiled him 
in dreams,« and Hesiod, who was taught by the Muses while tend¬ 
ing his (lodes on Helikond 4 and Fhemios and DcmqcbW, die 
minstrel* of Ithaca and Pha^cm: 1 am self-taught, says Phcmios, 
'for God has implanted all manner of Songs in my heard. ifc 

For primitive peoples everywhere the poet i$ a prophet, who 
being inspired or possessed by a god speaks with the god's 
voice. For the ancient Greeks the connection between prophecy 
(plantikf) and madness (mtfnlW) was apparent in the words them¬ 
selves, To them the magical origin ofpoetiy and prophecy was 
self-evident, because the symptoms of both reminded them of 
the orgiastic dances that survived in their cults of Dionysus; 

All gwd epic poets are able to compose nor by art but because they are 
drrjndy inspired or possessed- Ic is th* nine with lyric p«ix When com¬ 
ping they arc no more «n£ than the Rotybutte* wbc* they dance. Aj won 
is they mgage in rhythm tod eonetirJ, they become dimacted and pc*- 
«ased + like the Bacchants who is elicit malnu$ draw milk arid Ixjrcv Iroiii 
rhe 

These religious devotees were subject under the influence of 
music to hysterical seizures, winch were explained by saying 
that they w ere /ntk&i, that they had 'a god m them'* 4T At this 
level we can no longer speak of ait* We have readied its roots 
in magic. 

Inspiration and possession are the same dung. In primitive 
society mental disorders involving loss of consciousness and 
convulsions are attributed to possession by a god or animal or 
ancestral spirit.** This idea emanates from the ecstasy of the 

KjJ]ct PV j. znu Beth fid. Hist. 4.^4. ** Htic lb. il -5. 

11 Ctf 2a. 347-8* 3 .479-81. *■ PL k je, 

** G. Thomsofi A A 974. J77-S- 

44 Jrad JLSAT a* 479-505, Smith & Date a. 1 36-52* Sdupm BTSA 
253. Rwm B (tgii) 274- 3^r Codringttm ai8, Oudwick GL 

3. 449i 4$4i Czaplicka 50^9, Kraccn 18, Earthy 199, Webster 153. 
175, Fall* lt£ m Hitting* 10. 1 ii. 
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mimetic dance, m winch die performers lose consciousn^-s of 
their idendtf as they impersonate the totem it animal—the 
symbol of" the heightened common ego evoked by the dance. 

Hysteria Lb a neurosis—a conflict between the individual 
and his environment which issues in a revolt of the suljcon- 
sctotis. It is common among savages nor because they arc mote 
prone to such conflicts chan we arc, but because thdr conscious¬ 
ness is shallower, less resilient. It is treated by magic- When 
the first symptoms appear, .a song is chanted over the patient, 
This facilitates the psychical dissociation, precipitates the lit , 41 
Here, then, we have poetty at a purely magical level, or rather 
not poetry at all but the form of therapeutic magic out of 
which poetry evolved* Far magic too is a revolt of the sub¬ 
conscious, cured in the same way. The difference is that in the 
mimetic dance this hysterical propensity is organised collec¬ 
tively—it is organised mass hysteria; whereas these individual 
seizures nre sporadic. But the treatment is essentially the same. 
The patient is exorcised- The possessing spirit is evoked and 
expelled by the magic of the song. The exorcise who j Jnuiiisters 
the treatment—the shaman, medic iuc-man or witch-doctor. as 
he is variously called—is usually liimself a hysterical subject 
who has undergone a special training.** The relation of the 
exorcist to the patient i$ thus similar to that of the leader to 
his followers in the mimetic dance. 

Prophecy is a development of possession. One of the com¬ 
monest conditions of exorcising a patient is char ihe possessing 
spirit should be forced to reveal its name, and often, after 
revealing its name, it demands to be propitiated in return for 
releasing victim* In tins way the procedure becomes a 
means of proclaiming the will of the gods and SO of predicting 
the future. The hysterical seizure assumes tile form of a pro¬ 
phetic nance, in which the patient becomes a medium in the 
modem spiritualistic sense—a vehicle for the voice of a god 
or spirit ,* 1 In this condition he expresses fears, hopes, anti¬ 
cipations qf the future, of which in his conscious life he is 
unaware. We still say that coming events cast their sjiadows 
before. They impinge on our subconscious, causing an indefinable 

« riLLai y* U. t South fit Dale 1. 137-S. 
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unrest, and in the prophet whose subconscious. being abnor¬ 
mally active, is constantly liable to cnipt, they nsc to the 
surface 

And trnally the prophet became* 3 poet. In primitive thought 
there is no clear line between prophecy' and poetry. The 
minstrel* described in die Homeric poems are credited with 
second sight* and their persons Arc sacrosanct, * a The poet is 
the prophet at a higher level of sublimation. The physical 
intensity of the trance has been initiated, bur it is a trance all 
the same. His psyche is precipitated into fantasy, in which his 
subconscious struggles and aspirations find an outlet. And just 
as the prophet's predictions command general acceptance, so 
die poet s utterance sdrs all hearts. 

In this way we are able, with Gaud well, to define the essential 
nature of ara 

Art changes tli c aao&aml oasEcut of min's camd»on^ so due 1 st an 
frACt metre subtly and &*p!y to the wodJ. TTiu pcnesnuiwi of inner reality, 
br *-slug it is achieved by men in AisoeuiioH and hm 3 complexity beyond iht 
pnwet of triit man t® ameve, aho expwet die hearts of bu feiW mm and 
nL 5 rt die wilflltf ftWrmnrnl ftetiog oi M fCidv td A HfT* ^iLim; of ouupIcotT, It 
nukes pnibic new levels of coradjou* sympathy, sid 

aficctiar bctWKn nien p nutdiin^ the new lends of maietiil otganUiiiLoq 
achieved by eeownus ptodninio^ Just » id the rhythmic msmersjEm of 
the rtrbjJ din^c each jmMfflff Ectited j nfn btl own ihm [he fountain 

of lus lmcinm. to dure with hp fellows not 3 perceptual wodd bur 1 trcrlJ 
of imiinn and blood-waim rhythm, so co-day the insnnnive ego of ar is 
lie common man inns- which we retire to esfcabliih mna with *ur ftUow*-** 

There is one other aspect of inspiration that may be men¬ 
tioned hnc r Just as magic was for a long timr the special 
province of women, so we find all over the world dm inspira¬ 
tion in prophecy and poetry Wongs especially to them , 44 
Tile evidence is all the more striking because their port in 
primitive lift is not nearly SO well documented as the mens ,* 1 


*■ HcLr Ik 31-1, G£ 8. 479-81* 22. 345-6. 

*■ Cm dwell [ 55, 

»Budier 434^52, BnifcuJE 2. 514*71, Chadwick GL 5. 186-8*415. 
663, 895-S- Of tiM wngs colkoed in Effipma, Latvia and Luhcusu 
678 are women's songi, 355 m men's, 2nd S69 air mekiesmmitc {Btkher 
4J0). The hiimry of halbti poerry La i wrlim mad naicQi EuWpc poind 
m a % im 1 hi amdimon: Eniwhiitlc 37-8. 

1# See p. 241 and cf. Bucher 455-6. Chjzfrr^k GL J, xiii. 
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I am not going to enlarge on this subject now* The reader may 
study it tn the pages of Bucher, Briifaulr, and Chad wide lc was 
more than a port's fancy that prompted Homer and Hesiod 10 
invoke the aid of female deities. The woman's part in the 
origin of music is conunemoratcd in cite word it$df» 



fig. f>6, Mum: Awir v.ue 
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THE RITUAL ORIGINS OF GREEK EPIC 

I. 1be PrMtm 

Art grows Out of ritual. Stated in ^erteml terms, that is a pro¬ 
position no serious student: would deny* Many, it truc t dis¬ 
miss it as irrelevant, bur that is because, like magk, it is or can 
be a great force in die world, and they wanr to keep it tame. 
By despising the study of its origins they curtail their power 
to understand it and so to enjoy it, Wc tmist rescue it from 
diem. They l*a* F c no right to clip its wings. 

The ritual ties of Greek poetry- are for the most part self- 
evident, Tlie Hamrric Hymns M the Pindaric Odes, Attic 
drama, were all conscious acts of worship. Only in epic are 
they not apparent The historical criticism of Greek epk has 
been directed aJong two mam channels^ For a hunched vears 
and more a host of classical scholars have been debating the 
anatomy of the Iliad and Oiyrsry, The controversy is not yet 
settled, but recently it lias shown signs of flagging from sheer 
exhaustion. Meanwhile a new lead lui been given by a pro- 
fewer of Anglo-Saxon. Applying the comparative method to the 
epics of different peoples, Chadwick has established a number 
of Correlations which nuke it possible to refer this kind of 
poetry to a specific set of social and historical conditions. But 
the j'ajblem of its ritual origins remains. 

The three main forms of Greek poetry were, in the order of 
their maturing, epic. lyric. and drama. The Uial and Oiysscy. in 
the main. Can hardly be later than the eighth century; Alkman. 
otir earliest survivor from the wreckage of lyric, belongs to the 
seventh; jEschylus makes his Jthut at the beginning of the fifth. 
This is the chronological order, but all it tells us is when each 
form reached the level of Conscious art. If we look at them from 
the standpoint of their origins, the chronological order is 
reversed. Drama Combines song, dance, and impersonation; it 
preserves the original unity of mimetic magic. Choral lyric 
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combines song and dance. Epic u merely recitation. Lyric is 
based On the suupht or stanzj; in epic [here i$ ns? truce of the 
strophe* Thus, die least dsffereruhred of die three. and hence 
the most primitive, was the last to mature: the first to mature 
was die least primitive* But even this is not the whole rrudi. 
Drama includes recitation, and, though its structure is die most 
primitive m the sense of being die oldest its technique h not, 
nor is its content. In these respects ir marks die consurn 11141 ion 
cf all three. 

These complication* Iiave eluded the empiricists, with the 
result that a scientific history of Greek poetry has never been 
attempted- Yet they arc not difficult to explain. These three 
an forms correspond to dirre successive phases in die growth of 
Greek society—die early monarchy, me landed aristocracy, 
democracy. Their mutual contradictions fail into place as soon 
as it is realised dor they reflect the dialectics of the class- 
struggle. 

The problem of the present chapter will be studied under 
tlirce main heads; the structure of die strophe* die evolution 
of (he chorus, and the relations of the sexes. The reader is 
doubtless wondering what bearing these questions can pos¬ 
sibly have on die Hi\d and Odyssey* Well, wc shall see. 


2 . TU StrcpU 

Stanza and strophe are one and the Same thing. The stanza 
is a 'stand* or ‘paused the scropltc is a 'cum * 8 like die Larin 
\'tr$tu. Both denote properly divisions in the movement of a 
dance. 

In English poetry there art two principal types of ballad 
measure—the short couplet of eight stresses and the long 
coupler of fourteen . 1 In the latter the couplet is commonly 
subdivided, yielding the familiar ballad quatrain. In this there 
are four vetses, with four and three stresses alternately. Its 
binary structure is marked by the rhyming, winch is confined to 
the second and fourth verses, that is, to the end of eadi phrase. 
The rhymes thus coincide with die rtvo pauses, minor and 
major, in the dance movement. They are as it were echoes of 
1 Curnmm 3117-5. 
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tht decisive- final steps in each ran of the daneciV fcec. That 
is the origin of thyme. It is derived from die vocal accom¬ 
paniment ro a co-ordinated bodily movement* 

In the bdlid quatrain die rhythmical sttiictnre lias been 
reduced to the smallest compass compatible with die 
preservation of its organic unity. But die Greek sttoplic 
stands much nearer to ics distal origin. vVLl Greek lyric—due 
is p all poetry composed in strotsliic form—was accompanied by 
the lyre or flute, and, with the exception of die monody, ic 
was danced by a chorus. Its structure is consequently ampler and 
more elaborate, reproducing the intricacies of die tmrncij 
accompammmc and the evolutions of die dancers' hands and 
feet. 

There are three types of s trophic form-—monosETophic^ 
triadic» and anris trophic. In die inonoscropfiic ode a single 
strophe is continuously repeated* exactly like the stanza in 
modern verse (aaa). The triad consists of a strophe followed 
first by an antistrophe p which is simply the strophe repeated, 
and then by an erode* a system composed of die same or 
Similar rhythmical material but differently arranged and 
scrvmg as a coda (aar); and this triad is continuously repeated 
[aam aab aab), Anns trophic form is a series of pairs, strophe 
and antisTrophe* "The members of the pair are identical with 
one another, hut each pair differs from the last (aa hb cc). 

The earliest surviving odes—by Alkman (f, BSo b,c*) ( 
Altaic* and Sappho (650-580 B.c .1 are all monostrophic. 
Many ot the odes by Alkaios and Sappho are monodies, sung 
by a soloist wirheut dancing. The triad is said to ittYc been 
invented by Stcskhoros, who belonged to the following 
generation. Ic was always chord, and became die dominant 
farm of the later aristocratic convention. Nearly all Pindar's 
odes are triadic. An os crop hie form—also choral—is t yred 
to drama. Such is the chronological order. Our problem is to 
reconstruct the development. 

As soon as we set them in their historical context, we en¬ 
counter some significant complications. Alkman lived at 
Spam, whose aristocracy was then at the outset of its Jong 
career, but he was a native o£ Ssrdets in Lydia, The Spartan 
paetxy of this period was mainly the work of foreigners. We 
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hear also of Terpandittf from Lesbos and Thaletss from C^ec* 
Moreover, a metrical analysis of Alkman reveals affinities 
with Alkaios and Sappho so dose char ail three muse be assigned 
to a common Gtecch Anatolian tradition, 

Alkaios and Sappho were natives of Lesbos, They belonged 
to the generation after Terpandros, and they remained ar 
home, Both were aristocrats, but the LesSxjs of their day was 
on the verge of a democratic revolution. Remembering this, 
we shall not be surprised to find that their work is more 
advanced dun Alkmaris* 

Stcsldioras was born at Himera, a colony in Sicily founded 
jointly by Dorian* from Syracuse and ftHiiims tom Chalkis. 
Like Alkrmin, he used rhe Doric dialect, but his technique was 
different. There is no reason to doubt that he invented die 
triad* but of course he did not invent it one of nothing. He was 
working on pre-ex Luting material. The structure of the triad 
presupposes a chorus divided into two semi-choruses—the two 
sexes, two dans, two age-groups or whatever they may Iiave 
been—which chanted the strophe and antisnrnplte antiphon- 
ally and the epoir in unison. But, so far as we know, pone of 
the extant rriadic odes was actually auriphonal. They were sung 
in unison. The practice of anripliony had bem abandoned* but 
the structure remained. What Stesichoros did, then* v™ to 
divest this ritual form of its ritual function and establish it as an 
art form. 

In our third type, anristrophic form 1 the repetition has been 
reduced to a minimum. That is its distinctive feature* It is the 
most flexible of the three, and therefore the most dramatic 
Seeing that u is peculiar to drama, we may infer that die 
dramatists invented it 

If the epodc of the triad was designed to be sung in unison, 
it was in origin a refrain. And if it had originally been appended 
to the strophe as wcl! as the antistrophe (ax ax ax \ we are 
back at the primitive binary sequence of solo and chorus, im¬ 
provisation and refrain. There are several reasons for dunking 
that this was in fact the case. 

To begin with, if we examine antis trophic form, we reach the 
same result. In some of their odes the dramatists employ the 
epode, but only as a single, final coda marking rhe conclusion 
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of the whole (aa bb cc d). They- also use another type of coda 
known as the qi£ym.niefT, This is always in some simple, 
popular rhythm and it is appended to both members of rhe 
pir (aw Ax Bx Bx), And this arrangement differs in only one 
particular—the disparity of die pm, which tn have just 
recognised as an innovation— from die original form of the 
triad as suggested above. 

Tragedy, according to Aristotle, was descended from the 
dithyramb. This was a type of choral ode which is known to 
have been performed in early times by a leader and chorus. The 
leader delivered a series of improvised sranzas, while die chorus 
interpellated die retrains.* With this to guide ns, the evolu¬ 
tion of antis trophic form becomes plain. It began with the 
primitive sequence of solo and refrain. In the second stage, the 
soloist disappeared. The whole ode was sung bv the chorus 
a monostrophic ode with tp&ytti jju. In the third, the ork ivas 
made more flexible by dividing k into armstrophic pairs. And 
finally the tptymnia were discarded, leaving us with the typical 
antis trophic ode. 

Further, we must remember rim. the surviving specimens of 
Greek lyric are almost all masterpieces of conscious art. Hie 
odes employed in the everyday worship of the temples must 
have been Jess elaborate, W'e know little about these, but 
enough to show that in them the solo-and-thoms convention 
survived throughout antiquity. In die Christian liturgy it is 
still alive ro-day. It survived in the dirge, in which the im¬ 
provisations of tlie leaders were answered by inarticulate 
wails;* we find it again in the Cretan Hymn of the Kouretes,* 
and in the Hymn to Dionysus from Elis, The Utter is quoted 
by Plutarch, who speaks of its refrain as an e-pode.* 

Lastly, there is the word itself. What does qwiidr mean? In 
reference to die thud member of the triad it was explained as an 
‘afttr-songh a coda. But this was a technicality. In popular 
language it meant a ’charm', 'spell 1 , or 'incarnation', a song 
sting over’ somebody, like the dirge over Hector's corpse, or 
the spell over the sick mac to heal him, or the curse ova the 

* Archil. f7‘ rf ^ibnl-Cimbtiilge tq. On the Greek snlch^nd-ckrui 
CMVfiniffli see H, Smyth «i, tl, dri, xlriii. nrt, or, cavi. am, w, 

* It, 14. yij-76. • Diehl 1 p; H . M 
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criminal to damn Kim. Thb b undoubtedly die primary 
meaning of the word* The refrain was originally an incanta¬ 
tion* In die Orttfrb the Erinyes perform a magical dance with 
the object of spellbinding the fugitive. 1 The ode is and- 
s trophic, with tphyrnni^ and it b through these refrains* 
chanted as they dance round their victim, that the incantation 
opiates The cpbymnion b used in die same way in the Swp- 
jpUdftfr, where the daughters of Dana os curse their pursuer* 
and call down a storm on them while they are making har¬ 
bour. * These refrains take us straight back to die niimeric 
incantation$ of pcttmrivt magic. 

There remains monoacrophic form. Here we cannot pint to 
any tangible relic of the refrain such as we have recognised in 
the epode and €pb$rnn\m* In this case it has completely dis¬ 
appeared. But it was certainly there once. The proof lies in the 
internal structure of the struptie itself* to which 1 will nowappeah 
In die preceding chapter it was argued on general grounds 
thar the stanza or strophe b universally constructed on the 
musical principles derived from the improvisation and refrain 
of collective labour. 1 will now proceed to substantiate iltb 
proposition, in regard to Greek, by a detailed analysis of the 
strophe.1 shall examine in turn the three oldest specimens that 
have survived, Aiknon will be represented by lib pirth/ncitn or 
‘maidens' songk Alkato* and Sappho by die stanzas that hear 
their names. The discussion will necessarily be somewhat 
technical* but I will make it as simple as 1 can. 

The farthAidon of Atkman is a long chorale composed for a 
chorus of gid dancers, Ic is monos trophic, and t he strophe :s 
constructed as follows: 

A fen ns ^ iter s 

"i r \ r\r utatuKi 

6:tt ktae &AaLrp5&. lyifei fi'iiUkj 

"udHi- uhju-itu 

t 6 6p£> V Cr' Svwc 5yfv 

“ir\Kr u’xitrxru 

*Ayt&d? iwyTiyarrm *cwqv;-^tyi S* cm ¥ timw^r 

mrirtr u-uunro 

* A, £. J07-J9. t a.Jm. tiS- 5 i. 
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a dfrrt fewHoSaJ vtw £ 

”tPU Tj'y 

flM' AuDj t-efcal yfip. h^tA- 

“irG "iru nru 

tesani^ Trj* £p?frt*> rf t : 5 ty pcrr^i; (mWfl# t™ 

tHJ nru ^jn5 -tru 

™yitw ii-rX^fi^Cv v VJr„fmp i6l^rv Mpur 

^u"Oirvu~uu TAnjuTnu 


For rhe sake of readers who cannot follow the Greek I give an 
English translation m a Simple musical setting designed merely 
to bring otic die rhydnnical structure: 



•* * K 1* - J* ». h* *• m I _ fo» -« 



A- fj- *, rfHliu t W y w. * M* m ha. 



•J3 ■!■ «#U ^4 P- —J r. :l kIm jp. jK—J M *J>- 



The strophe falls into two sentences (AB); The Erse sentence 
(A) contains four identical phrases. Each phrase is composed 
of two figures p announcement and responsion. one in triple 
measure (nrtHr), the other in in bed triple and quadrup le 
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measure The second sentence (B) also contains 

four phrases. The first three are m triple measure, based on the 
figure "iru. The fourth begins in quadruple measure (-uiryu 
"uutju) and ends with a figure in w fiich triple and quadruple 
are again mixed (niu _ uu^u"U' i recalling the seoonsj figures of 
die first ^entente (iruLrtru), The binary stmciure of this com¬ 
position is quite plain. 

With one exception* all the figures used in this strophe recur 
in the other fragments of Altman. They belong to the common 
stock of the convention in which he was working. The excep¬ 
tion is the last l%ur-e (~yirptruij} + This 1% conditioned by its 
context* Its function is to cany die quadruple movement of the 
preceding figure into a reiteration of the dose of the fim 
Sentence. !t is, in ocher words, a cadence, j u ryin g exact ly the 
same scnicrural purpose as die rhyme in the ballad q ua train. 
What ts a cadence? "That strain agafni It had a dying falj\ The 
cadence is a lingering echo of the lost refrain. 

Let us now try to imagine what would have happened to this 
structure of Altman's if it had been sung by a soloist without a 
dance accompaniment. In these conditions its compass would 
liare been dcspropocriomte to its function, which is now 
reduced to accompanying the voice alone. It would therefore 
have contracted into something hke this; 

A f’TFl Til fflciv lrfff|T7 £ a 1 ftfT(5 tGfpWV . . . 

~kru~%r irumHi 

' Ay&& m^njytenn faiifTHf, -£jU a 1 oOr h iTHBVqv , . * 

Trihr iHiirvdJ 

R fanrFprrr^ C&tm? erf th 6p &mt >Tj anium ETrrrtw . * , 

-iru -udi *tru tHj 

tCjv ^wimpiSltw dUffpwL 

tjutj U"iru 

We are reminded at once of die Alcaics we read at school: 

A flairxirnm tS# darfuta? oriow 

trvu "uu~tr 

■ 5 * wv yip ifdxv pjC— ruXirfmv 


lAHJ 


*vinr 
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B ft SMff' daw»t N t6 uiua&r 

irunJ Try 

*w 4K>,Ejv.l 

TAnjurru 

Hi* ^norm u n^itsjL »qfftmg all pnv wis. 

The wares 4rc sweeping past ro the right jnJ ] c f;. 

Our 4ndw Ion; our sail m mtrtz, 

HflmlfiS 4nJ helpless we Jr£fc w ilupTcck. 

The phrasing of rhtr first sentence is slightly different, bnt the 
strophe falls into two sentences, as before* In the rwa-hguxe 
pltraies of the lirsr sentence triple measure is followed bp 
mixed, as before. In die second sentence the triple measure is 
developed independently, as before. And the conclusion is the 
same. I have already remarked that dus figure Joes not occur 
elsewhere in Ashman. Nor does it occur in Sappho, nor in 
Alkaios except in its present context as the conclusion of the 
Alcaic stanza. 

These resemMances are too dose ro be fomutous. They 
show dor die Alcaic stanza is derived, nut of course directly 
from Altman s pxrthfniitn —that 3 $ impossible—but from a 
common GrattvAimdian prototype. Altman has preserved 
dus structure in its older, ampler form, because, as he uses sr. 
it retains its original choral function. In the Alcaic monody, in 
which the dance lias disappeared and die cboms lias shrunk to a 
single individual, the structure \m shrank too, leaving a 
masterpiece in miniature* 

Tlie Sapphic stanza is of die same small dimensions as die 
Alcaic, and its plirasing is similar, but there is one important 
difference* * 

4 ltem r "A^oShta, 

iral idfes^ SciXiiTtX'=fcCE > iAnzrjj&t B% 

IX\ & ■fctta-Tl -jNtircdi Wv:^^wi-»r3. 40lpW, 

Ayhrodilr, godJ^i enthr-jnsd in rplcadpur, 

C Uld <if Zcm Almigtujr, £m r moad, sitfill, 

I beSetch dlM, break noC qrj- hcirz r O Queen, With Ktfjpw qnd 4Jiguilh! 

The effect of this rhytlim. which lias always seemed io me one 
of the loveliest in poetry, is usually obscured by printing die 
kst five syllables as a separate vtrse. It is true that m die Latin 
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FIG. 67. Alhi+i Cxi 


form of the Sapphic the hml pentasyllable dots constitute a 
separate verse. That is dear from the face that iris often isolated 
by hiaiun. But these Larin Sapphics were poems pure and simple, 
necked not sung, and we sJiali see in s moment ihar due isola¬ 
tion of the penissj 1 liable followed from the Joss of a diane- 
terisrir musical device. in the Greek Sapphic we never find 3 
hiatus at this point. Moreover, while the first two verses always 
end with a word, the third, as usually printed, often runs over 
into the fourth. Tins proves that the pentasyllable is part of 
the thitd verse. 

Tliis point ls certain, but it leaves us with an apparent 
aixjJTialy, Altman** strophe consists of nvo sentences, each 
containing four phrases* The Alcaic too consists of two sen* 
reuce. cadi containing two phrases, The Sapphic opens with a 
sentence of two plirases, like rhe Alcaic, but in the second 
sentence, if we treat ir a$ continuous, we seem 10 have only a 
single phrase. 
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One of t he commonest figures in Greek lyric is the phere- 
critic ("i™™ or u“uurii}. 1c was a favourite cadence. This 

E oim is fully illustrated in my Cridt lyric Afrfrf. Here u will 
c enough co give two examples. The first is from Analcmm:* 

^wviv^l a' 1 rfo£f\ TTil dirnj. ^ pk»'- JtfirmBr/ ‘AfflVi flqpQv. 

riHitru 

The second is die refrain of the traditional w edding song:* 

OV;* Tie n*. * TWt' fi. 

utjuHj 

With this cadence in out cars we rave no difficulty in analysing 

the Sapphic: 

A li^iverr* - **>;£ I tct 

"rru 

wt fries AJ*k,h^1 ope, 

ttt# TAnru 

& U r | fl* Ssatffi urjE* eirtEUdt utTn^ 

■%rw T/ur/rruiru 

We begin with two identical phrases* as in the Alcaic. Each 
has two figures, mplt and mixed* as in the Alcaic- The figures 
themselves are slightly different. The first rvi rj has already 
been im:t with in Altman* The second ("W"ltD; is all but 
identical with another of im (iruirirC) arid with the phert- 
enrie (rirTjcrij). The third phrase begins by repeating the first 
two and then concludes die whole by passing into the phere- 
emtic cadence. Thus* the disyllabic Ekhiva has a. double vjJlic¬ 
it completes the repetition and introduces the phcrecratic. 
This is die device fimithtr to musicians under the name nf 
overlap- 

So the second Rntence contains two phrases after all. And 
mw we iee dial die SappJik was evolved from the primitive 
sequence of solo and refrain by merging the second element, 
tile refrain, into the first and so investing it with the value of 
4 cadence. As E said before, the cadence is an echo of the lost 
* Aruc- i- 

1 The refrain Eu *3 tnativ fouui; An Ay. iJ4i> Fa. m;. It. I>. 514-41, 

There- iS. 
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refrain. It would be Imrd to find a mors perfect example of 
4 ritual form transmuted into ait. 1 * 


J. Ttf Htx&mtter 

Out argument has now gone far enough to give us a lead on 
the origin of the metre of Greek epic* the dactylic hexameter. 11 

The nucleus of poetry was the verbal element in the undif¬ 
ferentiated complex of primitive song and dance. As the kernel 
grew, the shell decayed. First the dance wa$ shed, and then the 
music. And the rhythmical form was simplified. We have 
seen the scroplte contract. We shall now sec it disappear. 

The dactylic hexameter must be studied in con junction with 
die trochaic tetrameter and die iambic trimeter. For the sake 
of brevity 1 shall refer io these three metres as die hexameter, 
tetrameter, and trimeter. 

The tetrameter and trimeter first appear in the fragments of 
Archilochus, whose floruit may be placed in the latter part of 
tlie eighth cencimv They were both used by Solon. The 
tetrameter was adopted by the early dramatists as die medium 
of tragic dialogue, buE later it was superseded by the trimeter* 
which according to Aristotle was nearer to die rhythm of 
common speech.* 1 

The structure of these metres is as follows: 


Hexameter: "XWTJir/u/irTJUTJurij 
Tetrameter; nr-ymrii ^cnHaj 
Trimeter: o~u~uf~o “u-yu 

ta 1 tike this oppommity of drawing ictentian to what *r£nu se m* 
- ™j™ weiknrsi in my GLM —mf failure ro discriminate between 
differnir periods and schools nf lyric (t) the Crseco-Anuolitti ichoo;!— Aik- 
nuEC Sippb.% Aikiku; (a) die western sdu»l«—SresichfitM* Ibykoj; (j; the 
rru£*jf£ CcjliVcncstan q§ Simonides* Rikrh yifdr-r PjjlJiT, aod die -arimatiirs. 

hiy dis:±nction between "Dot tan \ * Aeolian \ xid "Ionian* u fully applicable 

uoly to dur Ik, 

11 On tins sjuisjrai 1 h^c reached by i different approach much thr 
same iOiicFui:Qni u Eapt and UMarf, whose di&jna art now generally 
abandoned Sowm * rttw f tine the Asce of die hexameter 'mme ht a 
primitive Type of ramim poetry whose mug Wl u nor the irartza but the 

line h ,TD[ 62 ‘Z; r simply ihfihtt the problem. 
ia Atist. Pwf, 4 . 1 cf. Dtmttx. 43 . 
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They arc often treated simply a$ sequences of 50 many dactyls 
(yo) t trochees (tj) or iambs (tr). This analysis indicates die 
time and the length of the verse* but it tdls us nothing about 
its organic structure. That depends on the internal break m dvr 
words* or c^sura. which in the hexameter and trimeter always 
falls in the middle ol a foot- The foot is an abstraction, with no 
organic value, like an isolated step in dancing or the isochronous 
bar in music The organic imit k the figure, representing a 
series oi seeps or bears, which functions as a single unity and 
not as an aggregate of its parrs. 

Before vve proceed, ! must explain the tests we apply to a 
piece of Greek lyric in order to distinguish die figures and 
phrases of which it is composed . 11 There are three: die division 
of words* hiatus, and the use of irrational syllables. If we find 
a break in the words at the same point in the strophe each time 
it is repeated' if a ward ending in a vowd is followed by one 
beginning with 4 vowel, with cadi vowel functioning in- 
dependendy in die metre; if a tong syllabic is substituted for a 
short or a short fur a long: all these signs normally occur ar rhr 
junction of two figures, which is oi course in origin a musical 
rest* corresponding 10 a pause in the dance. Examples will be 
found in die strophe from Aikimn quoted above. 

With this in mind, we arc able to see that the opening figure 
in that strophe b really a compound figure. This is shown by 
the quantity of the fourth syllable. In the first* second and 
third verses this syllable is short iinnr) but in the fourth it 
is long iy ~u~\ In other words, this figure is composed of 
two originally independent dements ttu and -vr. The first 
is used separately in the second sentence of the saute strophe 
(oGte utourjaOui viv a kXevuce yopeyds) and in the Al ca ic 
(fiv to Mtoxiov] and tlie Sapphic (irouaTuiOpoy'). The second 
is common in the work of Afknvan and other early poets: 

Alan, a: K'kt«p te m&A«i cArara. 

A 3,itn. 61 ; tv« K'^ctsAm crj5i tCi l 

Returning to our three metres* the first characteristic that 
distinguishes dvcm from lyric h that they are mmoplimstic, 

11 The MS dttuitftu Jjre onljr hem the AlirrmiMau pthed- in eatlirt 
tun« Ijrit poetry- bad tw*n wrnmi ccntimaotcly. likt pms*. 
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that 15, they fflngfar of 4 single Terse Conrinuoudy repeated- 
Secondly, they art isochroitom. The hexameter is in quadruple 
lime! the other two m triple rime. There is no inked time. 
Their structural uniformity was conditioned by the mode of 
delivery* The poems composed in these metres were recited* 
The whole attention was concentrated on the spoken woxd. 
That h why the metrical pattern is so simple* But this sim¬ 
plicity was not crudity. On the contrary, after being evened out 
in this way, the pattern was used as a keyboard for rhythmical 
subtleties of a new kind, which were precluded in the strophe 
by its structural diversity. It became possible to elaborate an 
endless variety of verse paragraphs conforming to the natural 
flow" of common speech. 

One of the salient features of Homeric Greek is its wealth 
of polysyllables. In later Greek, especially Attic, these were 
reduced by the contraction of contiguous vcw T eis* The change 
itad a marked effect on the rhythm of the language, as may 
be seen by translating a piece of Homer into Attic: 

5 Efrv £0 fpcs^atr Ay-op^orio rv. 

The Homeric verse is dactylic: in Attic it becomes trochaic. 
This must have been a factor in the decline of die hexameter* 
As the language became Jess dactylic, tliis metre lost its 
vitality and gave place to others, closer to speech. 

In die hexameter and trimeter * the casura, which always 61 b 
in the middle of a foor* has two alter native positions: in the 
former* before or after die second syllable of the third dactyl; 
in the Litter* in the third or fourth foot, lc is die movable 
ciEsura that makes these metres so flexible. Not only is every 
verse broken up into two units conflicting with die rime 
pattern of die whole, but each succeeding verse, though 
metrically identical with the last* ran be made rhythmically 
different. This perpetual interplay of like and unlike is die 
life and soul of the metre* 

The tetrameter tacks these advantages. The ccsura has only 
one place s and that k at the end of a foot. Since it always coin¬ 
cides with the time pattern, ft makes the rhythm less flexible 
and so more obtrusive. It is, as Aristotle says, too *dance-like\ 
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The dramatists abandoned it far iliac reason, Tliey preferred 
die trimeter, wh.icli # with its triple time and its movable 
erauni f was the nearest of the three to common speech. 

What was 1he origin of die ersun? We see that it is vital 
to the rhythmic?f effect, yet iherc is no reason to suppose 
dm it was created in response ro any inherent natural need. 
There are many metres, in Greek and other languages, that 
have no caesura, Its origin must he historical. 

The tetrameter, being the crudesr of the three, is likely co 
he the most self-re scaling m its scnicrure, 

fkrfkfjdbtoWU <rmfrttfTT\. 

T-rtHrii ^rinr 

4 iT|Tfp f| Jof-jX, jVvtU. 

"iHrxru ~*u~\rvr 

Observing the indtitnce of iitationaJ syllables, we gee the 
following formula “oirun> "irthu - . Tkh is a plttasc of two 
figures, which differ from one another only in the ending, 
while the second is identical with the opening figure in Alk- 
nm\s inop.be FfepoiEcov umpTcmi—fern tis crt&Jv rims}* The 
oesura was denved From the internal break m a two-figure 
phrase. 

The trimeter has irrational syllables in the tira and Iasi 
places* also in the fifdi and tn nr h This gives us another two* 
figure phrase, divided at the commoner C 2 $ura, u%n>/Tj~uan 

&S&i® til* 0W& r< 3 * 5 ' mivtrff 

itu'at U f gas, jjf . . 

The second of these figures is die one we have just identified in 
the tetrameter ! t 5 Sv 5 ’ATroWicryfi viriit^^nepaiStdV \mtpTrrn\— 
km Tt^ oiwv -rbiy). The fir**: k dir opening of chr Alcaic 
(teovs vb* crfiS—tawvHT|iii). 

The second figure, as \\c have seen, is a compound cue 
(-iru/Hr), The mmeier is thus constructed of three elements. 
All three are common in lyric, separately and in similar com¬ 
bi natrons; 


Aloe. 65: i^a y* ti^ Xbvcgaa! «, U a g gpB t . 

A [cm n r-.^Xuxf dvAt-v iiiarfpeE I b tt S rji a-p^- 

AcUd, 719 : T 1 Ip^i sat iSsi ioSK*ai 
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Ejamples might &&&y be multiplied* but there is no need co 
labour the pint. Seeing that die combinations uhru/nr and 
w iruyir are mmmnt i in lyric from the earliest times, we 
cannot doubt tint the trimeter, composed of the same elements, 
was a combination of the same kind. 

One of the fearurcs of epic diction* which will be examined 
later, is the use <if stock phrases. Many of these are voy old 
They are the Stull of which epic poem 1 was made. Most 
of ihcm consist of a lulf verse preceding or following die 
caesura. One of the commonest types, of Homeric vetsc is con¬ 
structed of two such plirases, divided usually ar the feminine 
caesura: 

T^v 5' £f S&Y irbryuv 

t4v l' •- r -T> Trpcc-:TnCkjr^stf &C$ 

v; ifor 1 dm^Tr-T? "Hi ' P N^ri. 

Hie formality of these Set verges, used repeatedly and without 
variation wherever die subject requires them, stamps them as 
archaic, and suggests that the hexameter too arose from die 
combination of two Iigures f the break between them surviving 
in the casura. Wlur the original figures were is a more difficult 
question. The hexameter is the oldest of Greek metres and its 
early history is lost. On die main point, however, we may 
claim with some confidence that it originated in a two-figure 
phrase of a type which is known to lure dominated early 
Greek lyric and is based on the announcement and respans ion 
of binary farm. 

Tliis conclusion is confirmed by evidence of a different kind, 
which makes it certain that* whatever the intermediate stages 
may have been, the verse-form of Greek epic is descended from 
choral lyric 

In the historical period epic poetry was tmaccompanicJ, 
Hie minstrel declaimed it, holding a stall in his iiand. Hesiod 
alludes la the minstrel's staff, and there is a story that ht was 
once defeated in a minstrelsy competition because he was 
unable to accompany himself on the lyre . 14 In the iihfi and 
Oiysfty there are several descriptions of epic recital^ purporting 
to refer to die heroic age. In these che minstrel invariably 

14 fUqs* 10. 7. v Cl. Mtirka ^Sj. 
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sings the by and play5 as he iingi on the lyre* The slUT of later 
Hints was evidently a ritual substitute for the fyre + 

VVt lud no difficulty in toeing the trimeter and Tetrameter 
bade to the an of song, bin we did not establish any direct 
connection wkh [hr dance. In epic it is dear* 

When Telemadios arrives ar Sparta in die fourth book of the 
f 2 Jy£spy t Menebos is celebrating a wedding- A minstrel is sing¬ 
ing to his lyre* and meanwhile two cricfe-danCers are spinning 
in and out of die crowd, singing as tiny' gaJ* In Plraaria we 
witness an entertainment of the same kind: 

Th? hcnLi Went to fetch the mimcntSV lyre from tht pilirt. Mtmwhifc 
nine judgo T appitiipd Ly Us* people* eo aulminister th; eemptmora. gur 
Eip prepared J datieir.^ grtsimd* rmcpcilh mJ wide and lertL Thin the 
heriLi JlTiVti! with the Utc a Eld lunJed it co Dnnodftkc^ hit 5 JI in the 
miiile of the ^fOuriii, while 4 gm■;!> of ytnint; mrfi, oranicd <h.ncir$ III tht 
fLr^J Jlalver of manhood. took up iLcir paiitians rytiJid him Ltgan. r«> 
dinct divinely, Odysseus c.i 2 ed in imams! imtnc at their ikdiing fceE. while 
rhr minatfel jtnick tip wnh Ills [yne and sang of the ™o;m of Aris and 
Aphrodite, 1* 

Here we have the arc of epic m its original jetting. 

The evolution of Greek poetry out of primitive ritual, in 
which song and dance went combined, has now been demon¬ 
strated by a concrete analysis of its metrical forms, and the 
result confirms the conclusions readied in Chapter XTV reading 
the origin of poetry in general. Having csnblishrd the history 
of 1 he performance, we turn our attention to the performers. 
It can bit shown rhar the epic poet stands in the same relation co 
the singing and dancing chorus as the epic hexameter co the 
complex qf song and dance. 

4 . The Chorus 

Greek state religion was lounded on the dan cults of the big 
landed families which set themselves up in the pdlis (p* 35B}. 
Each family fostered its own cult as a means of enhancing its 
prestige, while their collective monopoly of worship secured 
their position as die governing class. After the democratic 
revolution the cults were brought under state control, though 
in many cases their admiiiistea cion was left in the hands of 
u OL 4* 17 - 9 " ®* 01 ?. 556-67, 
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their hereditary owners, Thus* with very few exceptions the 
dan cults are known to us only to die extent that they became 
state culrs H and of course in tint process they were cmnsfonned- 
Thc dan cults that survived as such, being private, have left 
little trace in our records. 

In spite of this we can discern at least the outline of the old 
dan ritual, It was the archetype of dir chord ode. Chord 
lyric was as characteristic of die aristocrat as drama was of 
die democracy and epic of die heroic monarchy* Its technique 
was a heritage from tribal rimes J handed down through these 
conservative families with relatively little modification* Hence, 
although it only came to fruition drier epic had passed its 
prime, it was structurally more archaic. 

Its aristocratic character b apparent in even its latest numb 
figs Cations. Pindar Jived ar a time when, except in Sparta, E!b, 
and Thessaly, the old nobility had been forced almost every- 
wliere to come to terms with democracy. Ail his extant odes afe 
composed for prizewinners at the athletic festivals. These 
gatherings attracted crowds of hucksters and holiday-makers* 
but the games themselves vvenr aristocratic. Only tire wcil-CO-dn 
had time for gymnastic training, and the most covered of the 
prizes* For the chariot race, was in effect reserved for landed 
gentry with, a tradition of horsemanship. 

The ode was designed a$ an ovation foe the victor on hb 
return to hb home town. It was composed by 3 professional 
poec t who rook no RirtJser part in the proceedings, but us per¬ 
formers tveire a chorus of the victor s kinsmen, accompanied 
by an instrumentalist. k was an encomium, a song of praise 
for the prizewinner, and of course for hb family as well. In the 
typical Pindaric ode die praise of die individual comes at the 
beginning and die end- T]te centre b reserved for a myth* 
which is taken ill many cases from the actual traditions ot die 
victor's family or dao- Such was the procedure in Pindar*s 
day, but the employment of a professional poet was an innova- 
lion. Fur earlier times we rnusc envisage a chorale composed 
as well as performed by the viaot's kinsmen—a hymn of 
praise to the dan. 

Pindar competed many other types of ode, all now lost— 
hymns, proceirionxL, preans, dithyrambs, dirges, pirtk/ni hi. 
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His dirges in particular would have been interesting. In Greece, 
as elsewhere* this ceremony was immcmorially old, and like the 
athletic ode it was cultivated by the nobility for rhe sake of 
family prestige. In several states we fietr of sumptuary laws 
limiting die size, duradern, and expense of funerals* 1 - At 
Athens they dated from Solon. Their object 
was nor simply to discourage private extrava¬ 
gance. They were directed against die dans. 

When a man had been killed in a brawl, Ids 
whole dan followed his body to the clan 
cemetery, where they were worked up into a 
frenzy by the dirge performed at die grave¬ 
side. The result was a vendetta. The explosive 
character of these occasions finds an echo in 
the Qrerfctj, wlierc Agamemnon 's chiUres, 
standing at his rom[\ pass from singing his 
praises to a furious clamour fur revenge. 1 * tu, r SlpttuM 

In its primitive, pre-artisric form the dirge htutr: Jr** 

was performed by women. That is why, in diese V*p«& 
sumptuary laws, only a specified number of women, within 
certain degrees of affinity, are permitted to niter the house of 
the dead, and vari ous restrict ions arc placed on died behaviour 
at the graveside. The women, clinging tenaciously to tlw customs 
of the post, were die worst mischief-makers. Their inferior 
status in pAtriardials<K:ietj T left them with a traditional disrespect 
for law and order. 

The struct ore of die Pindaric dirge is unknown, but we have 
an earlier example in die lament for Hector at die end of the 
Iliad. He is addressed in turn by Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen 4 and after each lias spoken cries arc raised by the ocher 
women in attendance. The three speakers are die leaders, die 
others form the chorus. li The ritual features of the performance 

” Flu. M 11, D. 4J- 5 fC. laiS-^* CDL zj:6i. 

1* A.C, 5-476. 

■■ iL £4, 719-76, There- h a djs^frpancf in thd pUSS-^t. the three 
nfCpmEU are dc^mbcd rs a Ic 4 iiing dc Jisv-e ( 7 Z\ r 747. " 6 lj da Other 
ironieti itrpp^Ag die ;tfnin (746). but we hare been told j: the brgmmne 
due 1 he leaden itt rruit tinrjtrcb (710-2;. 1 uke it that the pdtmuve 
female -dirge hs been aKifWd with the Later pfe^itvnaf type, d Cb^ 
witk GL j. 6 i t 

Go 
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are characteristically slurred over, but we know from other 
sources that it was commonly sung, not spoken, and accom¬ 
panied with an ecstatic dance in which the women beat their 
breasts and tore their hair.** This is the world-wide form 
of the dirge at the present day.* 1 

- The loss of Pindar's partbdneia is compensated to some extent 
by the survival of one of Album's. This is the piece whose 
musical structure we examined in the last section. It contains 
some valuable information. 

The occasion was probably die presentation of a new robe 
for the image of Artemis.** Annual investitures of dlls kind 
were common. In die Iliad we read of a brilliantly embroidered 
robe conveyed by a procession of women to the Trojan Athena.** 
At Athens, on the list of Thargeiion (May-June), the image 
of Athena Polias was veiled, taken down, and washed, *+ It was 
then clothed in a new robe woven by the orfltphSrai (p, zzz).** 
The proceedings were in charge of the dan Praxicrgidai.** The 
day on which the image was dismantled was a din nefasta, one 
of the blackest in the Attic calendar.** Some authorities have 
supposed that die day got its bad name from the ceremony,** 
but this cannot be, because die same day is a bad one in 
Hesiod’s Heritf <tttd Days.** It was bad because it fell properly 
in the period of the waning moon, and die ceremony associated 
with it was originally a monthly rite of purification, 

Among the priestesses of Artemis at Ephcsos was one called 
the ksmfltira. Her office was hereditary, and her title implies 
that she was in charge of the investiture.** When this rook 
place we do not know, but it was probably another rite of 
purification or regeneration;. In the cult of the same goddess at 

*«tf. i &. 50-1, prr, 123-8,1039-77, Sm. ia6-5,cf.Tli.a,3+4. 

11 IkJdtfT 442. 

aE l lumped that the. robe ws* enabroidrctd with ten*, df- B* k £95. 
Orph. fr. The* wmdJ ntjke 6o-| mliiligiible: *Thr iking Pid-nk tf|e 
with m b we bring v> Onliii 1 n?be like Shilis through the t*grmt aigk\ 
i,£. it oirexhines the PJcisdi, 

* J It. 6. t* plit ifcj|w 34. 

M Wx?- **+ $**&4**i At. Av, E2&-J. II Hit Milk 3 4, Hick Hps^y E 3 s. 

** Piu- X, Hdl. 1. 4. 11, PoU 8. 141. *■ Detibncf iz. 

li Hct Op. So** » StG, iziZ, ClC r Z&2}. 
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Brauron the robe was nude from die do the of women in 
childbed.« 

Aik man's pgrihetuim was performed by a chorus of ten or 
eleven unmarried girls. For them, as for their goddess, it was a 
rite of regeneration or initiation. Probably they formed an 
agrtfl. This was a sodality of candidates for initiation. It is 
known that girls as well as boys were organised in tliis way.** 
"The members of the male agtla were all of common descent in 
die male line (p. 145); and in this ode the two leading girls are 
described as cousins. It seems dear therefore that the JgtU was a 
kinship group within the dan, and. if so, the rite in which 
these young ladies are engaged is a dan cult. 

The accompanist was Alknun himself. This appears from 
other fragments of his work in whidi he takes pur in the 
singing—as for instance where he sings a playful apology ta 
his chorus girls for bring too old to join in the dancing.** 

Tliis fattklnzicn is the oldest choral ode we possess, but there 
is reason to believe that odes of this type had been cultivated 
for centuries before Alkiuan. Tlic Greeks themselves recognised 
chat there had been 'poets before Homer', and they menricned 
names. Two at least of these must have some historical foundation. 

Tlic name of Pam plies, an Athenian, was preserved by a 
hereditary cult society of women, the Pamphides.** His work, 
which is said To have influenced Sappho, inducted hymns to 
Dcmeter. Persephone, and the Charires.** 

Qlen was a Lydan who settled in Delos, where he composed 
several hymns to Apollo.** One of these was danced by a 
double chorus of boys and girls who had just reached puberty A* 
Another was addressed to the goddess of childbirth. When 
Leto was in Labour, seven songs were 'sung over her’ by swans 
from Anatolia, while nymphs of Delos tittered tile ‘sacred 
chant of Hileithyia'.** Olen was also credited with a hymn in 
Hera and with the invention of the dactylic hexameter.* * 

11 E. IT. 1450-67. For other liuila invntiturs i« Hyp. 4. aj. Pans, 
j. 16, 1. 5. 19. 2, 5. 16, 7. ij. y, IC. J. 2. jfij. 19. 

** ^ fe *«• ** Aletu. 94. ** Hsch, 

*» Pain. I. j6, 5. I. 59. t. 7. at. 9, 8. )5- 5 , 8. J7, 9. 9. 27. 2. 9. 59. B, 
9. ji.9, 9. jy, 4- 

M Hdt.4. jy, Paui-8 st. 1.9. 17. z. Suiil‘tiufe nCii!./i> 0*1.296-9. 

I* JJ. 249-57. *» 1J. J, I®, y. 7, 
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The cutis to which these hymns refer were all of matriarchal 
origin* and the hymns themselves Seem to have been pet- 
formed, like Alkiitan's, by a female chorus under a male 
leader. Tills point is confirmed by one of the most familiar of 
all Greek traditions, Tile arts of music, dancing* and poetry 
were under the patronage of Apollo and the 
Muses. Pindar tells how at the marriage of 
Pdcus and Thetis the Muses danced in 
a chorus led by Apollo with his seven- 
stnnged lyre.** Alkman invokes the Muses 
to sing for his gtrl dancers a new Song.+i 
An ode attributed to TefpandtoS begins 
with an appeal to the son of Leto* leader 
of the Muses, 4 * In the Iliad, when the 
Olympians have fed and the wine is going 
round. Apollo plays his lyre while the 
Muses sing 'answering one another'* rhac 
anriphonally.** In the Homeric Hymns they 
sing, again "austvettng one another 1 , of die 
deathless gifts of die gpd$ and the sufferings of 
mankind* while the Horai and Charites dance 
lund in hind to the music of Apollo, who takes 
a turn himself in die dance. 44 This lyre-playing 
god with Iik chorus of goddesses is simply a 
celestial relies of the prehistoric parfbhuian* 

„ r On one occasion he is absent—iar the funeral 

SfcIS of Acliillcs: 

The Nerddi stood round die body* weeping buudy 
Ji dwY ^Tipt it in tJit windin^jlifitfp while the nine Miiifi, ^□wtdc^ 
one another, sang the dirge .* 4 

For the Greeks it was enough to say tlnr the god of light an d 
health could not have been present here because he was by 
nature Incapable of lamentation. This was provtrrbiaL 44 But 
in reality his mcapaciiyr was an effect and not a cause. He could 



«Pi.Mu-ft<£ He* Sr, 20 s- 6 . EW 5 , i j. 4 . at Aiem. 7 t t£ 68 , 94 . 
** Top- 3 Bci^ie, *s VJ, t, 603-4, 

44 Hum, H j. iflfl-ioi. ** OJ. 24. 6 q~I* cf p H i* + 

4 * 1058-65, JVt. 608* EJw. 971-9, Stef. 22 p Sj, jap . 
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not mourn because he stood for the male chorcsdcader # and 
die prehistoric dirge had been performed rsckmvdy by 
women, 

I ei respect of divine preronage no distinction was drawn 
between choral lyric and epic. All die extant epics begin by 
invoking the Muses^ When Odysseus wishes to compliment 
Demodokos, the minstrel of PJlxjjli, he says he must he in¬ 
spired by Apollo or the Musts.** Furdmr, at this level the poet 
merges into the priest. The minstrel's person was sacred* Being 
inspired by Apollo, possessed, he was a prophet as well as a 
poet. He claimed to know the future. *■* So with Apollo himself* 
He combined prophecy with music because in primitive 
society music is die vehicle fur all forms of psychical dissocia¬ 
tion! including the prophetic trance. He was at once peer* 
prophet, priest—the male priest of a female cnIt, 

How old was this concept of Apollo and the Muses? It 
was certainly prehistoric; yer. if we press nijj analysis further, 
the divine chorus falls apart. The Muses came from die 
north—from Mount Hehkdti in Bcfiorn and from Pieria ors 
the slopes of Olympus. 1 ® Their name probably means 'mad 
women *” They resolve themselves into a female sbtascs of rhe 
same type as the Bacchims, the ecstatic votaries of Dionysus* 
who also came from die north.** In historical times their 
main centre was Thtspiai, where they were worshipped by s 
society named after Hesiod, 4 * They were not prominent at 
Delphi, and at Ddos their place was taken by the Ddiades 
and Minoidcs^ 1 Apollo came from die south—from Crete 
(pp- 293-4), where his distinctive tnstrumenr, the lyre of 
*■ Oi 1 3 . 487-$, ef. Horn, H. 25. 1-;, 

** QJ. 8. 47hi --1. 22* 54^-6. Hes. r#r 31 -li t. 70. 

44 Hes- Th. 52-3, Scr.^ld, 471, 

*» Robber LGRM 2, jij«. 

*1 Hit Mouui icaully figure m toUtih qI Dicnyiu; m die Agrkiii 
2: OrehoTTicndsi: P 3 u. AL 7.17a, ef. Enr. Cal. 14, I41X 

&i Pans- 9 , ji. 4 + !£%*. 1705, 4*4*. & 1715* 1 7$^ iJ&b 
name TntsptJi b properly 3 cult ride ei rhe Mmmji p. 129)* 2nd ir is 
possible tfur h.nre and ebrwfirtr in Becnua they had replied the Chariro, 
wivzx worship Mrji rcry ifLarf^t »f Ofdicmrnd4 fPwa. 7. 35. 1; R<ncher 
LGIvM 1* tyyS'j and probably cri Syrian origin: Gecrr GSF- 
* J Evnu PM 3. 74. 
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$*ven strings can still be seen gn the sarcophagus from Maria 
Triads* ^ * 

F«u- these reasons u may be suggested that this concept 
crystallised cm the Greek mainland, perhaps in Bocoria. under 
Minoan influence and in response to a definite stage m the 
decline of the mamarchate, marking die pomt at winch cults 
previously reserved to women were brought tinder the control 
of a male priest- 

If the leader of this female chorus was an intruder, how did 
he gain admit cancel By disguising himself as a woman. Ttor ri 
what Pemhcua did when he went to spy on the Bacchants,It 
u as a common thing at Dionysmc festivals for the men to dress 
in women'.', clothe, 6 * The costume of the Lydian priesthood 
was properly a woman's,This should nor surprise us. Rather, 
wc should look with a crintai eye at the mitres, stoics, and 
frocks of our own clergy- All over the world die transfer of 
religious authority from the one sex to the other has been 
effected by dressing the priest as a priestess.** The motive was 
partly no doubt to make the change acceptable by pretending 
there I tad been no change at all, bur there was more sn it than 
that. The traditional costume was sacred p charged with magic, 
and therefore indispensable. 

One of the frescoes at Knossos depicts a festival in an olive 
grove. 11 In the right Foreground a riinttis nf fourteen women 
are dancing. They are moving cowards the left with extended 
arms. Behind them is the audience. Immediately behind the 
dancing ground there are groups of women sitting on the grass 
aid chatting. Behind these, separated by a harrier, is a crowd 
of men, closely packed, all standing, all intent on the per¬ 
formance. It seems that die men are mere spectators p wliile the 
women on the grass are participants who later on perhaps will 
rake their rum at the dance. The Jefi focii^rmmd, to which the 
dancers are jk? inring, is missing, bur there is not much doubt 
what it contamed. On a gold signet ring of the same period we 
see three women dancing in a field of lilies.** Two of them 
have their arms raised; a fourth, standing on a higher level, lias 

« Evjui PM 2. 874-6: %. 73, *» HIS*. 821-36. >1 Lue t&. 

* T * 74 - 4 * MiStik 2. EnvPM 3, 67-S, 
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one hand on her hip and die ocher at her forehead (p* 24j)> 
Still higher is a fifth figure, also female, hut dressed in an 
archaic costume ami separated from die others by a broken 
wavy line, This, as Evans lias shown* signifies the boundary 
berwetn earth and heaven. In response to her votaries, a female 




PlU. 70. LaJttr vj Kmtmr. ffttSt (ffJlW) 


no- 71 h D&m r tfihcfrJJim Minam 

chorus with a female Leader p die goddess descends to inspire 
them with die ecstasy of the dance- 
Both fresco and ring are assigned by Evans to Middle 
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MitiDdH III. Tilt rypc persisted* We rncftE it again in a Lar^ 
Msnoan e erraCOtta rtutKlel. Three women nidi outstrerelied 
amis arc dwiqug in a ring, while a fourth sirs m the middle 
and plays a lyre.* 1 Flic Mi nodn chonts seems ro have remained 
completely feminine—4 symptom', as Evw remarks, of the 



Re. 7JL Mincum ^M r /m'JAv;- 


matriarchal stage-. 11 Only in Late Minoan ITT can vi r r detect 
signs of 3 change. The procession on die Hagii TrUda santo- 
p[ugn5 includes a young male lyre-player—a budding Apollo. 
We know his sex by the colouring of his skin.«» Otherwise we 
should certainly' hare taken him for a ivurmn ( because he u 
dressed in 3 long robe reaching ro the ankles with a bodice open 
at the breast, exactly like the girl in front of him. He is 
dressed as a woman because he is performing 3 woman's task. 

Starting wirh Alkman, we have argued back from die female 
chorus led by a male leader to a female chorus led by a female 
leader from poet to priest and from priest to priestess. What 
was the minstrel's place in this development 
In the historical period the tninstrd, at rhapsode as Jte was 

*1 Erins PM j. 75 : fig. 7 I 1 ■* lb. h 7 J. *• lb. aj6. 
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then called, was merely a professional reciter, not a musician or 
a creative poet. But in earlier times lie liad composed his own 
lays and provided his own accompaniment. This is die stage 
represented by the traditional figure of Homer, ‘the blind 
bard of rugged Chios’. Homer sang of the pasr, but the min¬ 
strels he describes in liis poems sing impromptu of con¬ 
temporary events. And on one occasion, as we nave already 



no. 74. Mi&i (Una: irfix visx 


noted, the subject is non-heroic, a lay of Ares and Aphrodite, 
sung as an accompaniment to a dancing chorus. Titus, as we go 
back into die past, epic merges into choral lyric. But then: is 
one link still missing. In the Htsi and OJytsiy the minstrel and 
Hs dancers are always male. Mixed dances are mentioned, but 
without a minstrel.** In otder to meet this point we must take 
up the problem from another angle. 


5. The Ipk Prthidr 

Prizes for epic recitals were offered at all important festivals. 
Professional minstrels travelled from city to city, competing 
wherever tliey went.** Their great centre wasDelos. *• The Delian 
festival of Apollo was attended by trowels of both sexes and all 
ages, together with choruses entered by different dries for the 
musical events. Homer himself is said to have competed there. 

The redtals were preceded by prefatory hymns [procimia) of 
the type that survives in the collection known as the Homeric 
Hymns. Most of these can be dated to the seventh and sixth 

** II. 18 567-7*. 590-606. «* PI. E. fiuod, ia f+Jh Oftjnan 55. 

** See below p. JJj. 
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centuries. They ray in kngth from less than a dozen versus to 
several hundred, They are addressed to various deities and 
were doubtless intended for different festivals. They art- com¬ 
posed in the epic metre and the epic dialect- Titty differ from 
the epic poems proper only in the nature of their subjects* The 
epics deal with heroic themes—the "glories of men\ whereas 
these prelude* art all devoted 10 legends of the gods, live dis¬ 
tinction was traditional- In die Homeric Hymn to Helios, 
after praising the god, the minstrel concludes: 

O Liard. farcfrdll Granc al thy gpit a life ifttr my 1^5 }tfjn h ud emw, 
hi^tng begun with due, I will «rsg of the niorul nzc, the kroe*. wW 
dstfds the Miufi have made brawn" lo nun, at 

Putting this evidence together, ive can reconstruct the pro¬ 
cedure, The comped cion opened with a prdude, a hymn to 
the deity of the occasion, flicn the first candidate came for¬ 
ward, took the staff (rhdhdQs) in Ids hand, and began the ItiaA. 
When lie had finished the piece set for him, the next candidate 
took the .staff and continued. 

These competitions for reciters had been preceded by competi¬ 
tions foe poets, composing as they competed* 

The tradition af such a contest between Homer 
and Hcdod survived in various forms, which, 
though apocryphal, are good evidence of pro¬ 
cedure. In one of the Mcsiodic fragments we 
read: Homer and I were the fust minstrels 
to sing in Delos of Apollo son of Leto K stitch¬ 
ing our song in new' hymns'," Hie rival* lud 
improvised by turns, one chanting, the other 
silent, while chr lyre or staff as it passed 
between them, marked the ins and outs of 
what was in effect a continuous com position. 

HtnCc the term rhapsode (rbapwidis)* which 
means properly a 'song-stitchet', 111 
In the procedure outlined above there is a 
dear-cut division between the sacred and 
secular stages, between the prelude and the 
epic proper, but there is reason to believe that in early 
times they had been continuous. In the Hymn to the Delian 
4T Hum If j t. 17-9- Ha ff 4*5. *» Cf. TDI 4 u 
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Apollo die author, doubtless one of the Homeridij, presents 
himsdf as Homer, and describes die festival as it had been in 
Homer's da yi 

Hw nurrcltoua rbey arc, hem' n^momhlA the gif I* of Dd&t, Apl!o i 
handnui&, who kIiet miffing at hymn qf prats* m Apdlo. Lcto, and 
ArrrTUE, retail in sossg the nu-u a nJ women ol aid. 

This seems to point tu a time when the second stage had fol¬ 
lowed the first without a break. And here, somewhat unex¬ 
pectedly, we are brought back once again to Alkman. His 
partUnriim is not compete, but nearly so. It begins with a 
myth—the fight between HctaUrsanddhesoEisof Hippokoon: it 
goes on to the task in hand, die presentation of the robe* and 
she second part is taken up with a gay exchange of repartee 
between die dancers. We recognise the same structure—the 
divine exordium, me human sequel. 

This sequence lies very deco in Greek poetry, It was a 
proverbial rule that the poet 'began with God'. *0 Hymns 
char sway die 1 }tc , says Pindar, what god, what hero, whar 
mortal slid I we celebrate?' TJ Describing die Muses’ wedding 
chant for Thetis, the same poet says that P chev began with 
Zeus and then sang of Thetas and Peieus\* R Altman has the 
iimc formula! ‘I will begin with Zeus and sing', and Ter- 
parsdros had used h before hiim j O Zeus, beginning of all* 
leader of all. to thee I dedicate die beginning of this hymn\™ 
The earliest examples of all—from the liiW and Oip$iy —will 
be mentioned m a moment, Tlie Pindaric ode is an apparent 
exception. U begins and ends with die victor. But the poet 
usually contrives to combine this scheme with m introductory 
appeal ro the gods.?* 

We can now see how die procedure at Delos but grown up. 
Tlie epic recitals were intrusive. They were established there 
during the expansion of the Hommdah Previously there had 
been simply 1 a dioral hymn devoted successively to gods and 
morals. The Homeric recitals did not altogether supplant die 
hymn, but they absorbed its secular portion, and so it shrank 
into a preface, a purely formal inaugural ion of die real buiiness. 

More. R . 3. r 5^-61* T1 Pu O, a, 1-2. Pi. K. 5*25-6* 

Al^. u* Tctp. 1, cf. X™pk 1.13. 

** Pi O. 2- 1-3* 3. j-4* 4. t-ae* y. i-j «£. 
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Turning to the Iliad and Odytsty, wc find vestiges of the same 
sequence. Both begin with an appeal to the Muses. It is very 
brief—a mere formula for introducing the narrative.** But the 
fact that it is there at all raises a suspicion tliat the heroic lav 
itself had once begun with something in the nature of a hymn. 
This is confirmed by Hesiod. 

The appeal prefaced to the IRwfe aid Days lias an independent: 
luuty of its own—a miniature hymn to Zeus. And in the 
Thetgony the exordium runs to more than a hundred lines, 
longer than most of rhe Homeric yrwim;a. In it we arc told that 
the Muses sing first of the race of gods, then of Zeus, father of 
gods and men, and finally of the Giants and mankind. The 
body of the poem expounds the origin and history of the gods, 
hut this is followed by an enumeration of the goddesses who 
mated with mortals, and the poem ends with these words; 
'And now, Olympian Muses, daughters of Zeus, sing of rhe 
race of women*. The Sequel, the so-called Catalogue of Wetttrn, 
survives only in fragments, bur the conclusion of the Thirty 
shows tliat the two poems were designed to be Liken together, 
expounding in turn the lustory of the gods and the history of 
human heroines, Titus the theme of the CWcgt* is a heroic 
one, but concerned with heroines instead of heroes. Its material 
ri pfe-Homeric, dating from the prehistoric marriarchate. And 
with the it constitutes a hymn of the structure as 

the one in which the girts of Delos celebrated first Apollo and 
Leto and then the men and women of the past. The Hcsiodie 
sc Etool was less secular than the Homeric, and so riu* nL-j structure 
survived. 

Thus it appears that in contenr as well as form choral lyric 
and epic rest on a common ritual basis. The same thematic 
sequence lias been found underlying both. We must now 
try to define more closely what this sequence is, 

11 The preface ^tu the ik fjrney ini (l, lo){ *Tike up [he itnry from 
ibeftibonu in J tesl it to W. The su jgtiiior. intended is tint it ku been told 
by otkrr minstrcli nuny times be lore (henre rlie emplmjr’i lEu: t!tr 
pmenr frodrrnsg opuu mote or Jess at random, tf. 8. jao, t. 491, B. 49-1, 
Tiie itnwiiam pfifard re the Catalogue of Ship* and the Explain of 
Agamemnon (id. a 484-ja, ti. ii8-ao) *r* sign* that the* had been 

current as separate lays. 
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6 . Songt &fttr Supper 

The minstrel performances described m die Oip*y fall into 
two classes, choral and rion-chotal. Tlic choral examples w ere 
performed on special occasions—in die one case a wedding, in 
the other an airerrairiment for Odysseus, On die non-choral 
occasions die procedure was more uniform. 

There are three of these nonnAoial lays, two by Demodokos 
and one by Phcmios. The former sings of die quarrel between 
Odvsseus and Achil!e$+ and the Wooden Horse; M the lacier of 
the return of the Adueans after the war. 7 * All these themes are 
h^oic. and they are all sung after the evening meal. This was 
the mle^ 

What 4 . fine i king k is w hear such a minstrel* with a voice like a godr sf I 
baw of no occupation marc dcligfuful dun this —when the ubtes are 
[mikd with good things And the iriut just poured out, tn sit listmfag to 4 
miresm=T* hr. wSiile rorsftnement potfe=±ts dw people-*® 

The by of the Wooden Horse is sting at Odysseus* request: 

‘I irfmfet ywi shore dS mm* Demmloko^ A patio (AM luTir been your 
tc 4 chcj- + at the Muses, of Zcsn. I luvc rarer heaai sueIi i ftfldertEg 

of the miiforarM af die AdwTOk juit as tlwugb you hj j bern there, Now 
give us another—the of the Wooden Hok. - - *' After jrarruig from 

God the minstrel beg?u the hy*? 9 

'Starring from God P —the same formula, back in the heroic age. 
And the words seem ro imply that it was nor merely a formal 
opening but something distinct from the lay. 

At die beginning of the Otk&g Tdenudios is entertaining a 
stranger—really Athena in disguise. He is anrious m enquire 
after Ills lost father, but the presence of the suitors embarrasses 
him. He gets his chance after supper- 

When the nrcil over, the Aliens gave thtix minds to ringing aruf 
diiKEniL for thbc j it die dcEighft of i feass- Phemius, the mbrittd* vrho 
SJU2 ro diem wgfihm Ids will took Isii lyre from die furaW u>J struck, up 
a by. Then Tclcnudic* spoke ro Achtru. their henh. close together* so due 
dary dmuLi net be overheard,*® 

At the end of the conversation the stranger vanishes into the 
air, and Telemachcs returns to the suitors, who are sitting 
qtiiedy listening to the minstrel as he sings of the ream of rise 

?• Ot. fi. TiSzi 4SJ-9J, i* Ol t♦ |as- 7 ^ ” Qd 9. i-to* 

™ Ol S- 487-99, ** Of 1. * jb%- 
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Acfctans, •* Bat wc were told before dot they gave their minds 
to singing and dancing. How did this lay begin? Ii looks as 
though the solo—the heroic lay— 4 iad been preceded bv a 
choral ode. 

Tld* is the sequence we found ac Delos. There, a hymn to 
the gods followed by an epic recital; here, a choral ode followed 
ty a heroic Jay. The epics were intrusive ar Delos—they had 
b^tii brought there Ttldy-uudt; but this heroic lay is in its 
original setting—the palace of an Achsan chief. It cannot be 
intrusive; it must have grown out of the ode. Taken together 
n ith its choral prelude, it follows the same psftau as the 
Hcstodic Tiitcgpny and Catalogue and the Delian hymn. 

Songs after supper did not cease to be sung afro; they had 
given rise to the heroic Jay. They were an established conven¬ 
tion among the nobility throughout die historical period. 
This convention is worth examining, because, since it was 
maintained in its original setting, it may reveal features width 
die ait of minstrel^' discarded. The best-known, examples are 
the Attic drinking-songs. 

After supper, when the wine was brought tn. the company 



sang a paan to Apollo while libations woe poured to the gods, 
the heroes, and Zeus the Saviour.** Then the wine was served! 
A loving-cup was passed round together with a branch of 
myrtle or laurel Each gust rook the cup and rhe 

»* Oi * 1, $25-7, 

M A. A. 257-*. a. r, PL Sjm. 1763. Sch, PJ 9161. ,>&. 
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branch m turn, and branch in [land he improvised a stanza, 
usually on some secular theme, polirica! or aphoristic 11 
In this branch wc recognise the rod plucked by the Muses 
for Hesiod®* and the staff of the Homeric rhapsodes- In rhe 
psean we recognise the epic prelude (pwiniofl) and m the im¬ 
provised stanzas the heroic 

This custom was no doubt indigenous in Attica, but it was 
developed under influences from Ionia* The Ionian convention 
owed its arris: ic form largely to Py thermos of Tcos, who lived 
early in die sixth Century. One fragment of his survives, 
showing that his stanza was the same as the Attic,** The Attic 
was as follows: 

*U.tt 3* + 'ApprfjaC. afl tI trj TrevT,,^ 

rirutr iru-u 

Vl^MtS 8 s fcr UOi£(HJV ^ iTiiftiu 

riruir iriru 

Em tttp Tre&dwrjr 'Axi* 4 sj? 

utrur "uvr 

Ti&terf? H foStlr Aui^Sm, 

umnr -uvnr 

Tlic resemblance to the Alcaic is unmistakable. Again wt 
Iiave a stanza of four phi^seS, the first two being identical- 
The opening is in fact the same as die Alcaic, except that the 
order of die two figures h reversed and the trochee precedes the 
dactyl. Use two stanzas bdong to die same convention- And 
here it may be added that AJkaira himself was celebrated for 
his drinking-songs. Many, perhaps all, of his monodies belong 

11 PL Qc 43 If. Ath. 694a, Ar. Nu. 1^64 idL. Pht M* 615b !c would 
be n tfutmui l jg w fdW up the hhlOry of this comcniign, which stilt 
sitrriTft 11s tSeeCc andti rvsJmdy vaj aid. In AngJo-^iiwi EhgLuid, B?htn 
(ht Tiilagm met ta dt ink in die evening, crtjytme cook bk turn it tinging 
10 the harp (Bede £tri. Hut. 4. 24). In Ire hud* early tn the Ease century, rhe 
Linrtnck jcHooE 0# potD irfei to forgather in the nine way, improvising 
nauzzs mi a Jfjjcri pattern which hn only t? hear i& recognise tiic origin 
of die lunctide [Diimccn FM’, In Cambridge during my itimksC dip 
imulat were held annually, but rniprovewticn bred impropriety! 

And they hare bwn banned, 

** Hn Th ^o-I. •* Diehl 1- to_ 
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to this class* and several of those expressly assigned to it are 
in the Alcaic stanza. 

In the Attic symposium the secular part of the programme 
was rendered by’the whole company, singing a round of solos. 



FIG. 77, giri Attk nf 


In the symposium of the heroic age it took the form of a single 
extended solo sung by a professional minstrel. That is die main 
difference between them* and it is readily explained by the 
special Conditions of the heroic monarchy. The minstrels were 
court retainers, patronised and encouraged by the kings* and 
their art was a specialised occupation. The rude tribal chiefs 
from whom these kings were descended had joined m the 
singing themselves. Even in Homer the memory of this state of 
things is not entirely effaced. Achilles whiles away due tedious 
Hh 
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hours by singing to his lyre of + the glories of men '. 11 This does 
not mean he was a professional minstrel In die rough country 
he came from the art was Jess specialised, more widdy diffused, 
than it was at Mycenae 

One more complication remains to be unravelled, and then our 
argument will be complete. Some of Alkaios* drinking-songs are 
in the Sapphic stanza, ■* Did Sappho write drinkuig-SQiigs 
too? 

The idea of a feminine symposium did not find favour wtdi 
Victorian scholars, who dismissed it as a slur on the fair name 
of Greek womanhood*** They did not pause to reflect why 
there should have been any impropriety in women refreshing 
themselves after the same fashion as their husbands in a 
country where the worship of the wine-god was mainly their 
business and water is scarce. Ir is true that no such custom 
is recorded in democratic Athens, but Athens was not Greece, 
and democratic Athens was notorious for its peculiar attitude 
to women. The indent authorities do not seem to have felt 
any qualms, Praiiila, a lady of Sikyon p is mentioned by diem 
as a composer of drinking-songs, and so is Sappho,* 1 

Sappho was in charge of a finishing school for the young 
Whes of Lesbos. I call k a finishing school, bur ir might be 
more aptly described as an initiation school, which is the same 
tttftlu i ha i in a more primitive form. It was in face a female 
cult society like the Spartan qgfla for which Alkman composed 
his paril/ntmu 

The great moments in die fife of this little coterie were the 
days when one of the pupils left to be married, with a wedding 
song composed for her by Sappho , 10 Tlie girls participated in 
the civic cycle of women's festivals, and one of the most im¬ 
portant of these was the feast of Adonis, for which Sappho 
composed dirges .* 1 We are not: informed how these young 
bdies spent their evenings, but they must hare had their 

** 1L 9. iS6^ *t Ale, 77-8* £5, gz, 

51 ReiocmFcin iS-g, H* W, Smjik »t. If wi> the cuixem in Elyria 
tW women 10 be pctsaac w mm"* dnnking-ymira AeL VH+ ; + 15, 
Tlut 3 Fimikr emtam fia=| prevailed in pthktttic Greeee miy be jxLfeqwd 
rmin Of 4, i 19-34* 2 54^- enutsc k survived at Athens in 

rapeHLt of dw gbh mJ minnuK PL Sin^ 176c. 

« Ar, F, 15^0 i£k t* Si. 1 1 s- 33 t cf. 0 a ^ 
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prime vespers, at which they sang Sappho's hymns, and 50 it 
cannot be regarded as improbable that they sang songs after 
supper. 

At die feast of Adonis in Samos die girls used to hold 
dunking parties^ at which shey propounded riddles.** It is not 
likely that this feature of the cult of Adonis was peculiar to 
Samos, because it is recorded of ocher cults. In Bcroria, at die 
Agriania, die women used to go out in search of the lost 
Dionysus, and after supper they spent the evening in asking 
riddles. ** 

The riddle, which is as universal as it is ancient, was in 
origin a vehicle for catechism in initmory secrets,** In Greece, 
as in most parrs of Europe, it degenerated eventually into a 
children's game of forfeits, but its magical import was re¬ 
membered in the story of Kaldxas* the soothsayer who died of 
venation after failing to answer a riddle pur ro him by a aval * 14 
Stories of this type ate a commonplace of Indo-European 
nwthdogy.M In Greece the riddle preserved its metrical form* 
which means that it was sung, or had been* 

Ar these festivals* then, we have to envisage groups of 
women, silting perhaps out of doors like the htinoan ladies on 
the fresco and conducting extempore a running musical 
catechism on rhemes appropriate to the occasion. The picture 
is incomplete, but the parallel with the men's Supper parties 
is obvious* Both go back ultimately to the undulating series 
of solo and refrain circling endlessly in the twilight round the 
dan camp-fire. 

At the outset of this study we saw how numeric impersona¬ 
tions of the activities of the dan totem passed into dramatic 
dances commemorating the achievements of the dan ancesrors, 
whose magical energies were thereby evoked to fertilise the 
sources of food-supply, We also saw how, with the growth of 
class inequality, these ancestral spirits became gods. Even the 
Greek gods preserved ancestral ties with their worshippers as 
progenitors of ruling dans. ‘The race of gods', says Pindar, 
"and the nice of men are one /* 7 But m general, with the 

M Ait 451b. ** Plu. M 717a. 

** pinJy-Wisscm-a m, ft tad. Chdrick GL I* 152-1. 8^4-6. 

18 Stf. 64*-^ #1 chadkkit G 1 i. 474. wt pi. h\ 6. 1. 
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consolidation of class society, die gods came to appear as a nee 
apart, showing a parental regard for their worshippers but en¬ 
joying the privilege of everlasting life. 

In rhe same way we followed the development of rhe 
roccftnc rite into a sacrifice, a feast shared with the god and 
attended with dance and song. This was die genesis of the 
choral ode, in which the human company, having enjoyed 
their meal, began by praising dieir gods and went on to recall 
the traditions of their heroic ancestors. Ac first, in conformity 
with die matriarchal structure of society, the parts had been 
taken by women, wlto sang the praises of goddesses and 
heroines; but in later times, with the extension of warfare and 
the accumulation of personal property in rhe hands of military 
chiefs, many of whom were patriarchal newcomers from the 
north, rhen: arose a new type of choral ode—martial, masculine, 
personal, secular. The ‘glories of women' faded. The ’glories of 
gods' retained their pride of place but were curtailed and recast 
to fit their new setring. Interest was concentrated in the 
'glories of men’—the men actually present, listening to die 
minstrel. The male poet liad dismissed his chorus of dancers, 
and it only remained for iiiir. to discard ius tyre. 
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HOMERIC ARCHAEOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 
t. DtlabU Elmmte 

THE Attic tragedians presented their heroes on the stage in a 
more or Jess contemporary serring p drawing on the ideas and 
customs of their own time without regard for JiisEoricaJ con¬ 
sistency. The epic addition was quite different. Like heroic 
peerey in general, it was consciously archaistic. Mycenean 
civilisation is described in die poems as though it were still 
flourishing* while everything chat had happened since ls 
studiously ignored- There are no Dorians in the Pclopgrmese, 
no Ionian* in Asia Minor; weapons arc of bronze; gold and 
silver are plentiful. These poets lived in die past* There are of 
course discrepancies. From incidental allusions, let fad in¬ 
advertently* we sec that they were well acquainted with the use 
of iron, and we have detected beneath the surface a good deal of 
confusion regarding the scams of women (pp, 416-30), But 
the general accuracy of their antiquarian knowledge has been 
confirmed by andi^oJogy. 

Homeric archwlogy is a comparative study. Its object ls to 
interpret die poems in the light of die excavated remains and 
the remains in the light of the poems. There are elements in die 
poems—descriptions of material objects and social usages— 
which have been dated by archazdogists to definite periods* 
early or late, from the fifteenth century to die seven ih. They 
hare been discussed many times. Here I shall select only the 
dearest instances, with the object of elucidating certain 
principles of Homeric criticism^ 

In Book XI of the fhW Pattoklos looks in at Nestors tent 
and sees on the table a cup: 

It wa s-nisldcd mih gtdd tujU; it had four handles, with two gold doves 
tm tidier side md two 1tens hraeidi them. 1 

1 II ■ It. 652^ 
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Homeric scholars until there turned up 
at Myccjkr a chalice with curiously* 
answering closely to this description,' 

In Book X Metiones lends Odysseus his 
helmet: 


fc K3S ffiailc of Ifiihrf, ffeU (osffhfT Cm ik inftidr 
by smr^ and Ofi tk omiide |iy beards ueth ituJJed 
ail ^Ter tc_* 


This puzzle was solved by tepresenrarieirts 
Gdi tup gT hcJrneu m Mycencan art* supplemented by 
Feunb the discovery in tombs of pieces of boar's 
tusk Cut to shape and perforated at one end for 
attachment. The pieces were fined into the leather cap and 
threaded together on rlic inside** 

These two objects have been dated to the fifteenth century* 
thus confirming the accepted view that die Homeric tradition 
goes back into the Mycencan ag.i 
they do not prove diat di£ passages 
which they are described are as old 
that, because in heroic }*wtiy mdvamiqu* 
descriptions are commonly preserved as 
traditional diemes, told and re-told for 
generations. Only die content of the 
passages is dated. 

In Book XI Agamemnon puts on his 
cuini5s p which was a present from Cyprus: 

Jr tuJ ten band* pf cymm, twelve of gold, 
cweugy of tin. jnJ thic± cyimi sepmet riidrd 
like rtinkws up to 14 tc reck.* 


The snake was nor used for decorative nc ‘ 
purposes at Myden*, bur it was common 
m Phoenicia and in early Greek art of the orienral style, • This 
Cuirass cannot be much older than die seventh century. 

In Book XVII one of the Trojan allies, Euphorbos, is de¬ 
scribed as wearing his haic in ‘plaits Bound with gold and 
silver’. 5 Mycenean men did not wear plaits, but the) 1 were 


tNikMwHMij7-HB:fig, 7 S. Mf.w.tft-j. *NilssonHM i siisfig.^ 
* II. 11, t$-a8. * NtUun HM I if-6. t //. jy. 5Shl 
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fashionable with both xxe in the sixth century.* Euphcrbos 1 
plaits arc no older than Agamemnon s cuirass. 

While the form of words in which an object is described 
may be later than the object* it cannot be earlier. If the 
cuirass and the coiffure belong to the early historical period, so 
do the passages themselves, and, since there must be others 
equally late which have not yet been detected, we conclude 
that die poems were sail expanding in die seventh century T 
-For Effing the chronology of the poems as a whole isolated 
passages like these are nor enough. We must look for elements 
so deeply Embedded or so pervasive that they cannot be 
explained as mere accretions* There are several of these, but 
most of diem are soil controversial. I dull confine mysdf to 
two —the mode of burial, and Helen- 


z. The Modt of Burial 

The Myccncan princes buried their dead- In the poems they 
are cremated. In later Greece the two practices existed side by 
side. This ls one of the most-discussed conmdicrions of 
Homeric archeology* Let me begin with some remarks on burial 
customs in general* 

Wherever interment is die rule, it has been, and soil is, 
cusiotnaty to deposit beside the corpse pots. tools, weapons, 
utensils of *11 kinds. This is explained by most authorities a$ a 
means of equipping the deceased for a future life r and the same 
reason is given in many instances by the peoples themselves* It 
is well known, however, that new motives are constantly in¬ 
vented to justify die continuance of practices dm have ceased to 
serve their original purpose. In the present case the motive 
alleged involves serious difficulties. Not all the deposits have a 
utilitarian value. Some of them—figurines, phalli, amulets— 
are dearly magical. Moreover, the poos are often broken de¬ 
liberately before they are thrown im B These at least were not 
intended for use in the hereafter. It is much more l iktly, as 
Kamcn lias argued, that they were broken in order to release 
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the magic insider them; and in tf m case die some may be pre¬ 
sumed of the ocher Articles as well 1 * As the dead man's personal 
effects, they retain something of his life, and so will be specially 
parent in restoring him. On this interpretation the practice 
foils into line with other btiriaJ customs equally widespread— 
placing the body in the antenatal posture,. paifiring die bonts 
with red ochre, Sea tiering gram or leaves beridethe corpse, 
plaming flowers on the grave. The ceremony of interment is 
only a specialised rice of initiation* lea object is the renewal of 
life- 

So with cremation. Since birth is death and death is birch, 
regeneration requires mntrificarium The old Adam must die 
before the new mm can be raised up in him. One of the com- 
mem esc miriarion rites is die ordeal by fire* which ts merely 
regeneration in its purificatory aspect. And that is its signific¬ 
ance in the disposal of the dead. Interment and cremation are 
limply the positive and negative aspects of the same principle 
which with the disintegration of the principle have become 
distinet- 

h has hem suggested diat cremation implies a more maim- 
ahstic outlook rlwi mrerment . 11 This too is a misconception* 
Tlie belief that a corpse can br restored to lift by contact with 
broken crockery ts a typical piece of crude primitive materialism. 
In the ideology of cremation the dead man survives merely as a 
disembodied spirit. The Homeric concept of the said as a 
ghost or shadow of the living person was a step on the road to 
Orpine mysticism, in which the soul was created as immaterial 
and immortal. 

Approaching the problem from this point of view, we find 
that die gulf between Mycenean practice and Homeric tradi¬ 
tion is neither so wide nor so deep as has been supposed. 

Many Myemcan tombs contain traces of tire, and an un¬ 
rilled tomb at Dcndm has revealed whar the procedure was. 
The Corpse was interred, but the personal effects were burnt in 
a shallow trench beside the grave. A second trench contained 
the domed remains of victims, human and animal, which had 
been slaughtered at the funeral ,* 1 At the funeral of Patroklos 
Adi dies slaughters a number of dogs and horses together 

** Kratm 244^5. 11 Uximcx PU ,77. 11 HM , J5 . 
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with twelve Trojan captive* and thugs their bodies on to ihe 
fife he has Jir under the corpse, 1 » Here the Corpse itself is 
burial. Tliis incident is described as something our-of-the-way 
and horrible. The normal Homeric burial is much simpler. 
After a sacrifice of animal victims the corpse is burnt, the 
bones and ashes deposited in a box, and a mound heaped over 
them with a gravestone on the top. 1 * Is diis cremation or in¬ 
terment? It is surely both. 

Simple interment was currenr in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, 1 * so the Homenc poets must have been familiar 
with it. But they do not mention it. Tills must mean that they* 
were adhering to what they believed to have been the heroic 
practice. As we have jtist seen, their tradition was inaccurate, 
fn Mycenean tunes the hotly liad been interred and the be¬ 
longings burnt: in die poems the body is first hums and then 
interred. The Homeric procedure is simpler, and surely it 
must be derived from cite Mycentan: why else should the 
ashes be buried in the ground? If this was the rule among the 
j'Eoiic and funic nobilit) 1 descended from the dynasties of 
MyoSEC and Pyios, that would explain why the minstrels 
accepted it as valid for the heroic age; and, if we ask what 
induced these imigrh to depart from tite practice of their fore¬ 
fathers. the answer is that in the reduced circumstances of their 
new homes they could not afford if. 

This conclusion would carry tittle weight if it stood alone, 
because J am nor an archeologist; but it is close to the rank 
reached by Lorimer, who even considers it possible that the 
A chasms liad been cremating ihrir dead in Greece itself from 
an indefinitely remote past, only modifying the practice under 
Mycenean influence. 11 If they had simply burnt the body to ashes 
without inhuming the remains, there would be nothing for die 
archeologist to recover. 

3. Mm 

Helen, whose face it was that launched the thousand ships, 
is 1 myth—a myth of the eternal fragility of woman's beauty: 
u H . ay 184-9. 
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I shall cry to shew that a methodical enquiry into the genesis of 
diis myth enhances our aefounmon for the poets who created it. 

Her mythical origin is now generally recognised.^ Begotten 
by Zeus disguised as a swan* bom from die egg hud by die 


na So, Aphrvditr #ni jvw AttU mp 


Carim 'woman' (p* 429), she is afcin both to the Caro- 
Ldegian Artemis of the Marshes, who was represented in cult 
as a waterfowl, 1 * and to the Phoenician Aphrodite-Astarte, who 
was hatched from an egg that fdl from the moon. * * 
n Nihsotj MOGM 74 - 5 , 170 - 5 . 
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The story of her elopement was mid in the Kyprta, one of 
the lost Homeric epics known to us only in epitome. While 
Paris was at Sparta on a visit to MctwI.ws, liis host was called 
away to Crete, and three days later Paris landed with Helen at 
Troy. The story is mentioned only once in the Iliad, and then 
incidentally, where Hecuba selects a robe for Athena: 

5h t went imo her beddumher, where she scored he* emkiDEdcred robe* 
w?en hy women of Sidon whom Fatii hid brought back with him on ihe 
nyige on which he had fetdied Helen** 

As Herodotus observed, this passage contradicts t he Kyprta ,* 1 
Why did Paris re cum from Sparta to Tmy by way of the 
Capital of Phanioa? 

The wanderings of Menelaos after die fail of Troy are nar¬ 
rated in the Ody&y ** 1 After quarrelling with Agamemnon* he 
embarked without hurt, being anxious to cross the JEgcm 
before winter. Off Lesbos he came up with Nestor, also hur¬ 
rying home, and the two sailed together as far as Suunion* 
There Metudaos was delayed by die death of his helmsman* 
Resuming his journey, he was making Cape Majea s when a 
atonn carried him off to Crete and Egypt. It was seven years 
before he got home. He visited Cyprus fc Phoenicia, Ethiopia* 
Egypt, and Libya. While in Egypt, he neglected to perform a 
sacrifice demanded of him by the god*—its nature is nor 
seated—and in consequence was held up by bad weather in the 
bland of Pharos. There he raec Proteus, die Old Man of the 
Sea, who foretold his destiny; 

Itiiiw your fare, Mcndacn, tn die EH Argo*. You slid! he «ktn by the 
iicunaraLr a? the fidd* o£ Elysium* where RHadraiiriiim t? and life u 

caiicsr fne mm. a country without mow, txm, nr storm, cooled perpetually 
by die not wid seni by Ocean ro refresh mankind. This fate his been 
gJ™ w you became yuu nt Helen 1 ! husband ind Mbin-Iiw of 2cm. “ 

After that Mendaos returned to Egypt, performed the sacri¬ 
fice, and made his way back ro Spam T where we meet him 
telling dir story tn Tdemachos* with Helen busy over Jier 
work-basket in the firelight. 

The remarkable thing about diis story is that, with the 

*• H 6, iSS-^a. 
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single exception of the passage just quoted, it ignores Helen. 
It was for her that ‘the princes orgulous, their high blood 
chaf'd’, had vowed to ransack Troy; yet we si* left to assume 
that she was restored to her husband after ten years of blood¬ 
shed and that she was lift constant companion during hft seven 
years' seafaring. All we learn of her part in hts ad Venturis is 
what we can infer from two passing allusions. Her work- 
basket is a present from the wife of Polybos, king of the 
Egyptian Thebes, and she also possesses a drug, an antidote to 
grief, which had been given her in Egypt by Poly during x the 
wife of Than. 1 * 

Helen went to Phamicw before dir war; she returned from 
Egypt after it. Had she ever been in Troy? 

Steskhoros said no. Only her wtaich went to Troy. The war 
was fought for a phantom. In an earlier poem St®idioms had 
accepted the Homeric version; then he was struck blind and 
wrote his famous palinode: "That story is untrue; thou didst 
not set foot on shipboard nor go to the towers of Troy.’ lJ> 
The recantation has sometimes been accepted at its face value, 
but it is liard to believe that a Greek poet would have dated 
to defy die lltad unless he had some alternative authority to 
rely on. And it appears that StesichoroS had, for according to 
Tacr/ci the Idea of a phantom Helen had already been put 
forward by Hesiod. 1 * 

The problem ft discussed by Herodotus, who with all hts 
shortcomings as a historian was a shrewd literary critic. He 
refers to it in his account of the Egyptian kings: 

Pfcmi wai meoeeded by i native of Memphis whose Creek mme W2S 
Proteus In Memplui dim u i fine, well-appointed tfmimi cunseia^ed, co 
rlits king. lc %tindi to ihe sooth of ihc temple of HephaisKw m s Phtrmdan 
*culemcm ¥ dm whale ctutrw Wing known u the Tyrian Camp. Wflfafal 
the n&anKff u i diHJic oi Aphrodite the $ffimgcr T whom I take to be Helen, 
daughter of Tyndarecs, because I know die sioiy of her risii io FroccLB, and 
ditte ii no other shrine of Apkradict with this titled 

11 Ol 4. txf-i** MO-JdL 
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He goes on to repeat thr Sttny as he had heard it from the 
prices of the shrine- After the dapemenr Paris embarked for 
Troy, but he was corned out of his course and osc up in 
Egypt. There some of his servant? informed the priests of 
what he had done ro Mentions, and Thanis, warden of the 
Nile mputh, reported the r naira: cd Ptoreus. Paris was then 
arrested, and after raking Helen into his own custody Proteus 
ordered him w leave die country in three days* 

That is how Helen came ro Protein, according ro the priests, and I rhitifc 
Honrcr nuesr have been acqua-inieJ with this version nod dcErbtntfely nip- 
p&sect ie a* IttA iiutei h> ifie spirit of ^pk- It is dear that he knew cf it. 
bcOu&c in die one pisugc io which he refers id the iTjndcrtngi of Paris he 
cell* how afrer briog driven flu! ci bi course he travelled rt Ith Helen 00 
Sidan in ftwretferi.*® 

Herodotus then quotes the passage about the robe, and after 
contrasting it with die version in the Kypria hr relates how 
He fen was recovered: 


On his arrival ha Egypt Meticbnj went upsimin rv> Mempfm, where, 
after recounting hii -iJv-tntum, he wu baspitaHy cji iiro ia e d and HtIcfi 
was fatotvd to him together with the properly which Puis hod stolen at the 
same rime. Then, although the Egyptians had rrawd lum sd tuikbomdy 
he did them a had cum. Bring detained for a tang time by STorms. he cook 
two Egyptian diddmt and samEced them, When the mine became known, 
the mgry people raised a hue and cry, and Maidaas took slup and tied to 
Lhji w 

The recurrent names —Proteus, Pharos or Phcras, Then or 
Thonb—show that the Herodotean version h connected in 
same way with the Homeric, but on the mam issue ir con¬ 
tradicts- it. Helen never went to Troy, only 10 Egypc. How old 
was this story of Helen's stay in Egypt? 

The island of Pharos lies jusr outside die Delia. In the 
Qdystty it i$ described as being a whole day's journey from the 
coast, *■ Such a miserioilarion would lave been impossible 
after 650 B.c. p when die Greeks esrohlisW a ending station 
in the Delta ar Naukraris, and they must have been familiar 
with die approaches to the Nile for a good many years before 
that. Further, as Larimer and Nilsson have pointed our* the 
allusion to the Egyptian Thebes implies that if was the royal 

** Hdt 2. 1« Hdr* 1. 119^ « Oi.4. JS+-7- 
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capkaL The city was completely desciorad by Ashttrbanipal in 
66} E,c.* and it had not been die capital since die fifteenih 
tenmiy (p+ 380). 11 

The antiquity of the Herodetean version is confirmed fay 
another point. It supplies whit i$ inkring in the Homeric, The 
casual allusion in die Ody&ry to the sacrifice is explained by 
what Herodotus was told at Memphis, which shows chat 
Menelaos resorted to a rite of the same nature as lus brother 
had done in a similar predicament, f refer to the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. 

Herodotus* informants were the priests of Aphrodite in die 
Tyrian Camp, The tradition was therefore of E 4 ocnician origin. 
And here we must notice yet another version, preserved by 
Draconrius,” Paris met Helen in a temple of Aphrodlr* in 
Cyprus, and embarked w ith her for Troy just a* Menclaos 
arrived from Crete. Draconrius was a native of Gmhage, and 
so he too was a Phoenician* 

Herodotus and Draeonrius agree in suggesting that Helen 
belonged properly to the Levant, where she was a hypostasis of 
Aphrodite-Astarte- This is. what lies belund die Homeric 
allusion to the voyage to Si don. It must have been die 
Homeridai who domiciled her at Sparta and sent her to Troy* 
They tried to forger her Levantine origin, bus it slipped out 
ziiadvcrtently, to be eliminated later in the KyprU\ h was re¬ 
membered by die Hesiodk school, w ho tried to restore order 
by inventing a disrincri™ between the rea] Helen and the 
phantom. 

It may be objected that there were no Phoenician contacts 
with the iEgean before the ninth cenrury. This is true- It is 
proved by Phoenician silver-ware excavated on Greek sites, 
copied from Egyptian and Assyrian models. These belong to 
the eighth ctntanv, Rather earlier* wc have Egyptian scarabs 
and figurines, which were probably traded in Phoenician 
vessels. It was doubtless in this period rhar Aphrodite became 
known as the Cyprian and die Cytheream** Cyprus was settled 
by Phccnidans about this rime, and Kythera was one of their 
^geau trading-stations^ 4 Nilsscm accordingly holds that 

11 Larimer HUT IS?. Nitasen HM 157-^. 31 Drar, J&J. 
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the Phoenicians cannot have entered die /Egan before the 
tenth century at earliest—200 years after the traditional 
date of the Trojan War.** 



ITw stories of the Phoenicians told in the OJffsty imp! , , r the 
presence of Phoenician seafarers in ,'Egean waters, and must 
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therefore be assigned to the muh century or beer,** But the 
voyages of Paris and Menckos imply the presence of JEgmt *<£*- 
farm in Phoenician waters* They hark back 10 die rime when 
the Phoenicians were not yet in control of die Levant—when the 
Peoples of the Sea were pouring down into Syria and Palestine 
and harrying the Delta* Among these were die A dream, who* 
as we ieam from Nitrite documents, had established themselves 
in Cyprus as early as 1240 Pheros belongs to the same 

period; for he is identified by Egyptologists as a king of die 
XIXth Dynasty.** Can the Phoenician Aphrodite he traced so 
far back? It seems she can. 

In Chapter XI r discussing the origin of Kadmos* we had 
occasion to merman the excavations recently carried out in 
northern Syria, which have revealed contacts with Minoan 
Crete and Mycennn Greece and suggest that some dements of 
Middle Minoan culture may have been derived from this 
area p, 37b). If so, there was a two-way movement—from 
Syria to Crete in the Middle Minoati period and from Mycetue 
to Syria after the fall of Knossos (p, 574)* The first ex¬ 
plains why Kadmos, who brought Demeter from Crete to 
Greece (p* 124I was regarded as a Phoenician; the second sug¬ 
gests than the myth of Helen originated among the Achaean 
sea-raiders of the Levant. 

As a drive-goddess, Aplirodire-Astarce is descended from the 
Kuppa of the Hi rrire hkreglyphs, the goddess of Cardie- 
nridi ? 1 2nd this Kupapa, with her consort Saivdas> emanates 
from &Wi Anatolia, where we meet her as Kyhebe * 41 She 
must also be related in some way to the Minoan dove-goddess 
(p- 25 0 + one °f ™ parents of the Greek Aphrodite- Thus, 
while the historical Aphrodite owed two of her cities to the 
Phoenician goddess introduced in the ninth and eighth cen¬ 
turies, tins goddess herself had been fariuoned under the in¬ 
fluence of >£gean senders in Syria- Ail this goes to show chat 
the story at Helen mid by the priests of Aphrodite Hie 
Stranger in the Tyrian Camp was an indcpefidenr tradition 
which die Phoenicians had once shared with the Aducans. 

** Q1 13.271-M, 14, 2SS-9U is.415-84, c£.ii. 23*743-7. 
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If Helen dissolves into 2 goddess, what become* of MenekosJ 
He is more substantial than she is, yet even he is not entirely 
of this world. He was destined, as we have seen, for Elysium, 
and this unique privilege was conferred on him 'because lie 
was the son-in-Jaw of Zeus'.« Overlooking the 
Eurotas, about four tniles from Sparta, stands 
the Mycenean site of Thssapne. Here there was 
a sanctuary in which he and Helen were said to 
lie buried,*-" This does not contradict the legend 
of his immortality; rather, ic explains it, because 
he was worshipped hrre with Helen as 3 god. 4 * 

Was he a priest-king ruling by right of marriage 
to die local HeJen-Aplrrodite? 

This is only a conjecture, but it is supported 
by an analogy. The Kinyradai, priest-kings of 
Cyprus* claimed descent in the male line from 
an AcLtoji chief, Teukros, who bad married a 
daughter of Kinyras* the priest of Aphrodite.** 

Their Achaean connections were remembered m 
Hoarse it was Kinyras who presented Agamemnon 
with his cuirass (p* 502). Their palace was ar 
Paphos, Apiuod ice's dwelkng-placc** 1 and here in historical 
times stood one of her greatest temples* The toj'aJ tombs 
hy in die precincts, and die priesthood was a prerogative 
of the tarruJp. 15 Tliat they were regarded in some sense as 
consorts yf the goddess is suggested by the tradition that Kypcos* 
tile cpotiym of the island, was a child of hers hy Kmyms.* ? 

This cult had reached Cyprus from northern Syria, At 
Lebanon there was a shrine of Aphrodite buik by Kinyras,** 
At Bybios, which was sacred to Adonis the beloved of 
Aphrodite, there was a palace of Kttxyras. 4 " Kmyras is even 

4t Kjdinps anJ Rh^diimnthp were a!io sdiu ca the iZlys^a F;ddl h which 
kt the Phpcsician h Fi elds of HI': Sctafficr 61. 
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described as a king u| Assyria, 5 5 All this hangs together. In myth, 
Jshur and Tamnut^ die Babylonian mother-goddess and her 
male partner, were mnsmitted tlirougfi Syria and Cyprus to 
Greece as Aphrodite and Adonis^ in ritual* the priest-king 
appears in Syria, and Cyprus as Kinyras* in Sparta as Mrnrfaus. 

If this amltjgy is sound, k explains the cenml event in the 
Idc'Story of out hcroine--4icr elopement, Thar the rap of 
Helm is founded on ritual is generally agreed. There are many 
parallels, but the closest is in the cult we have just aimind. 
Like the same goddess in Syria and Babylon, Aphrodite was 
served at Paphos by sacred harlots. Herodotus says that file 
Cyprian form of the institution was similar ro the Babylonian, 
which he describes in detail: 

Every woman u □billed once in her iLft to icat lieocl-f it the temple of 
Apfinsdire tad give hcrcdf ro a srrxFtger. They mt all together: m iht pro- 
cir^t with ciewjd oi cord i?n therf hfads. IVdmni arc cumtinTly coming 
anJ going, and passage wvys are rsp?J off through die crowd for die rram to 
wMk p and lali rhe i rr choice, Once she lm taken Jict rLlc^ a woman nevet 
fines hnmc till a stranger Km had mimotirir with her after purring money in 
brf bp, uij as ltd doe* x> he sjyi: T fall on rou to the mm<- of Mylitm. 1 
This U lilt Assyrian for Aph mJiif .U 

This custom underlies a story of the daughters of Kinynu. 
Aphrodite obliged them to cohabit with strangers, and then 
they fled to Egypt*** So did Helen. 

If the old oriental Helen, who never went to Troy, survived 
m the Hesiodic tradition despite Homeric influence the 
Homeric Helen must have been fashioned in Aiolis or Ionia 
after the coming of the Dorians. The woman whose beauty 
never ceased to take men's breath away through ten years of 
blood and tears was a creation of the poets who hrnnonaiised her; 

Tfoc del men, ddtri of the people, Woe dning at the Sc^jd tbie. Tliey 
wert past fighitng but good nikti?» like deada^ Jmitmuung softly in the 
w oodtaad trees, and, it tby saw Helen, pass, one said do aoothett Smill 
blam ro dtc Trojan* aod Adtrettf fon rifling p® much for aud* i woman. 
™ is terribly like the immoroj goddess** to look it- flail, kz bet i&* or 
die will be the death of yi and yur Cflildteo. h t*- 
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Thus, while the roots of the Hind and Odysxy lie far back in 
the Mvcetwan age. the poems as a whole seem to have taken 
shape in Asia Minor during the tenth and ninth centurtrs, and 
they were still expanding in die seventh. This archfoJogical 
result accords with the traditional -dare of Homer, who in the 
opinion of Thucydides lived 'long after die Trojan War', 
while Herodotus places him ‘not mom than 400 years ago’, t.e, 
about 950 B.c.* 1 

4. Ik Epit Dialrct 

The language of the poems differs from all the known 
dialects of Greek, spoken and literary, It is on the face of it a 
miied dialect—mainly /Colic and Ionic, with a good deal of 
Arcado-Cyprfan and a touch here and there of Attic. These 
poems are the earliest Greek documents we possess. Apart from 
some lytic fragments and a lew short inscriptions of the seventh 
century, we have nothing else older than die sixth, The genesis 
of the epic dialect has to be reconstructed from, die remains of a 
much later period. A simple illustration will indicate die nature 
of die problem. The Ionic for 'house' was oTkoj. In /Edrc and 
Arcado-Cjprian it was polKOS. The latter form was the older, 
corresponding to the Latin vicui and the English -wir£. Our 
text of Hornet gives always olxo?, without the digamma. but 
the word is usually so placed in die verse that the digamma is 
required by the metre, showing that the Homeric form had 
once been fo?ko$. Was tin's /Eolic, Arcade- Cyprian, old 
Ionic, or simply proto-Greek? 

Tliree hypotheses have been advanced to account for die 
mixture of ^Eolic and Ionic. They have been discussed many 
times and can be dealt with very briefly. 

Wdamou ira and Allen maintained that Homeric Greek was 
founded on die local dialect of the middle region of the 
Asiatic coast, where .-Eoltc and Ionic overlap."* This region 
includes Smyrna and Chios, both of which claimed to be 
Homer's birthplace. The dialect survives in inscriprions, 
ft is Ionic with an admixture of /Eolic. bur its correspondences 
with Homeric Greek are not close enough to establish a direct 

64 Th. 1. j. i, Hdt r, a. 
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connection, fn pamcnlar, some of its characteristic vEoKcismS 
are absent from Homeric Greek -" The epic medium may have 
originated here, but this evidence does not prove it, 

Meyer contended that Homeric Greek represents the parent 
of vEolic and Ionic. This view rests on the assumption that 
these dialects were only differentiated after the colonisation 
of the Asiatic coast. ** But Ionic is closer to Attic than to 
.Edit. It must I lave separated ftan jEoIiC before it separated 
from Attic, and its separation from Attic cannot be put later 
than the Ionian migration. Consequently, when the Greeks 
settled on die Asiatic coast, >EqIic and Ionic were already 
distinct. 

These two hypotheses start from the assumption that 
Homeric Greek originated in a particular form of the spoken 
language. Now, me of the salient features of the poems is 
their wealth of alternative forms with a different metrical 
value, C.g. rlovpey and -riootpe*. 'four'. Doublets of this 
c n se cannot Iwe been a stable feature of any spokto dialrcc. 
They point to an arafictal Combination of different dialects, 
Statfing from dm point of view. Pick md Bechtel argued that 
tht poems were tmn}*oscd Erst in italic and then transrmrted 
to laoh. where th& ! ^-Eoiic farms were Janiciscd so far .is die 
metre permitted. 1111 They succeeded in showing that some of the 
/Eoticisms arc very indent* and thar many forms peculiar 
to epic arc really rEoIiasms in an Ionic dress; but their 
ariempt to translate die poems bock into ^T:olic was a failure- 
Tlicy were left with a number of lonidsms protmed by the 
metre, which they tonlJ only dismiss as interpolations* The 
Ionic element proved ineradicable. 

If we admit the possibility that die epic dialect was from die 
beginning an artificial mcdiom,*^ wc are under no obligation to 
confine our search for its origins to the Asiatic coast. In fact, 
the ardrrnJogicai data reviewed in dn$ chapter positively invite 
ns to the mainland. From this point of view the Arcudo- 
Cypnan element promises to be specially illuminating, but 
first Ice ils dispose of the Attic 
Atticisms protected by tile metre arc few tn nunilitr and 

* T HM lG& Mcstt FAG l< l GA a. 75. 
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rare* iS The accepted dew ii that they were introduced bp Attic 
minstrels afrer the institution of epic recicds ar Athens in 
the sixth centnay," Even this may concede too much. Not one 
of the rhapsodes mentioned in Atric literature is an Athenian- 
They mav equally well hare been introduced by Ionian min- 
stnJs r whose travels must have given them an acquaintance 
with the Attic dialect long before their recitals received 
official recognition at Athens. If so* one of rhe principal argu¬ 
ments for a rixth-century stratum in the poems i$ invalid. 

j£die and Arqulo-Cyprian are so closely akin that some 
authorities treat them as subdivisions of a single dialect* 
which they call Athzan, in prehistoric rimes riirir relationship 
must: have been even closer. For the Mycenean age we have to 
imagine a form of Greek, divided into northern and southern 
subdialeecs, which extended down the whole coast fmmThessaly 
to Laconia, excepting Attica, and overseas to Crete, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus. This is Nilsson's view.** 

The following elements in the epic dialect have been clas¬ 
sified as holier the genitive singular it! -tjO> rile genitive plural 
in -Aroi\ the dative plural in -not, the case-ending -91, the 
substantives in -Tqp. the infinitives in -usv and -i&vai, the 
anrist tn -oro, the perfect participle in -ovnes, the ptonmin* 
and vyuEf* the apocoptk forms of the prepositions &v, 
w&Ti 7Tdp* the patronymic in -105, the adjectives in -ew 6>, the 
adverbs in -yfhs P the prefix the particle u&v. and die 

following words, mm, xe, 6e6c, movp£$, Trrry6<. ppor6j. - 1 * 
The Arcado-Cyprian elements are: irriAi^ tnroAtiio^ /fio. 
Ion. ir6Ais h iroArjios), fJoAo^m (d!o, p^XAc^ai, fun. pouXoyai), 
t 6 uv Aio. Ion. ttSSe), and die follow mg words: nuTtip. S&e. 

iptiKA, B&po, K£A£uGo£ r AxumS&?, dva£, 

Etpfjp. rapo+ 10 ^ ^ 05 ,, XP®™- rfra, olaj, EuxtaAiV* 

The discrepancy between the two lists leap* to the eye* Why 
has Afcado-Cypaan contributed so modi tn the vocabulary of 
epic and so little to the morphology? The truth is dm die 
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j'EoJk list is inflated- The case-endings in -o» and -awv, the 
apocaptic forms of die prepositions, the substantives in -TT|p, 
and die particles iiaev and tte should have been entered in both 
lists. They are just as much Arcade-Cyprian as /Eolic. The 
classification of these elements as .'Eohc is a legacy from rite 
rime when it was taken for granted that the epic dialect 
originated in Asia Minor. They ant not aEoJic bur Aclumn. 

In regard to the relation between vEolic and Arcado- 
Cyprian Nilsson’s argument is straightforward and convincing, 
and the adjustment we lure just made lias strengthened it. It 
is only whwi he rums to Ionic that it becomes blurred: 

After the Dorians iuu btaken up the Admits onrl driven thou <iui of die 
«»uJ pwiB«t of the Pdoponntse. di» epic pomi 1 m preserved by the 
northern brsneti of dtt Advents, (he AEokmi. . . . Firulfy, tlith nnigtitins 
so Asia Minor, these brought their epics with iliem and iniusmtteJ ihnn 
to the loniuM. ** 

If the roots of epic arc to be sought on the mainland, then, 
as Nilsson himself insists, we must look to die PeluponneJe 
and above all TO AtgnUs, the centre of Myceneiu power. Bur 
die Ionian* Came from die Pclnponnese, Why did their Muse 
desert them? Songs are not Jieavy luggage, even for refugees. 
Why did they have to recover them from the /Eoliam? 

This difficulty arises solely from his tacit assumption that 
the Ionic dialect had existed as such on the mainland from an 
indefinitely remote past- If, as he has shown so lucidly, 
jEoIk and Arcado-Cyprian had changed during die age of 
migrations, the same must be true of Ionic. 

The following epic forms are common to Attic-Tonic and 

Arcado-Cypnan: (i) (JEo, cl ) ; ^ ^ (j) t j, r j n . 

fimrivc In -voi; (4} Tsxrosps Tour' Act. ifri rap s*), These 
show that Ionic is closer to Arcado-Cypmn than to j£dUc, 
But arc they exhaustive? 

The most distinctive feature of the Attic-Ionic dialect 15 the 
vowel shift from a to t|. In Ionic original a disappeared alto¬ 
gether; in Attic it survived only after t, 1 and p. Epic agrees 
w<ith Ionic, but with a number of exceptions which liavt not 
been explained, How old was this vowel shift? An answer to this 
question mi)- throw light on the linguistic lust cry of die poems, 

« Nilwm HM 177. 
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These epic survivals of cfc have usually bem regarded as 
yBeJitim* which* though in many cases unprotected by die 
metre, were for some reason never lonicised. But for whir 
reason? Why, for instance, does epic always give when 
lorn fcrps would have suited the mrire just as well? The question 
becomes all the more puzzling when we find vr)6$ "temple 1 
variably in place of uao^. Why was the procedure so inconsis tent? 

Lee us begin by classifying the examples They fal] into tltree 
categories. In the first we have a forms which axe protected by 
the metre: the parade (Ion. ji£v), die substantive Bed 
(Ion. Bsos}. and the following proper names: AUdcc^ Avytioy, 
'Epudafp NnvtrticdcE (Ion. *A*v£f^ *Ai/y% p Tppetis, 
♦NccuatKerlri/i Of these the last is specifically ALo\k t <£ 
'ABavtia for ‘ABavcdcr Secondly, we have die place names 
AdpittOp <ftapo£, *3 >eic!e Ion. Anpsaef, tKjpoSj which may 

be referred to the general tendency of place names to resist 
dialect modification. 

All tiicsc distances may be regarded as special cases. Apart 
from them, original cr survives only before the back vowel 
o (to). Tlie answer to our question must be soughr in the dialcCE 
history of this double voweL 

In Arcado-Cjqirian and /Eohc tio is preserved in the middle of 
a word- Final -do becomes -au in Arcado-Cjprtaii and -a in 
/Eohc; -doa becomes *5 in both. Example: 

Original Arcad^-Cyprian jEdit 


Aec6j 

vccCrrceo 

HoofiSdcov 


Xo65 Xdog 

VCflSTCpJ umira 

fToooi&ocv TlocrEiBmi 


vcVxdtiiv 


vmrtdv 


vceOtqv 


In Ionic the change was more drastic. The epic farms will be 
considered separately. Fur die moment we are concerned with 
Ionic a* we know it from other sources* First, do (du>) became 
t\g (r|«J; then no (fjco) became ho; and finally the disyllabic eeo 
was reduced ro a diphrhong or after a vowel to simple to. This 
gives ns five stages: (0 *00 (oso): (2) no (n&>); (j) ho: (4 j w*; 
(5) co. The first stage has disappeared completely . So in many 
words has the second, in otliets die second and third coexist. 
Examples: 
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2 

n 

HMV 

V 

*Aa6s 


Ae&s 



vi\ds 



*v<jCttoo 

vaOrtio 

vmrrfoa 


*UWI&W 

*vmrrficov 

vau^rkou 


♦fToCTElSiw/ 

•rioaiiBfiwv 

nooti&kev 


* 7701 dfWV 


*Troaaov 

ttoi&v 


The forma marked with an asterisk do not occur. The esse- 
ending -t\o L$ found only in early inscriprions,** The case- 
ending -ffi jv is not found at all. [evidently the transition from 
the first stage to the third muse have been very rapidi especially 
in the case-endings. 

The treatment of dco (dco) in epic may be analysed as folio w&. 
In the first category; only the e forms occur. Examples: lAceo?, 
dmicovi 'AAkuoocov, "Auv 9 awv h *|Aov^ P Martov, Tujfow 
In the second category the n and e forms coexistt hut without 
the intermediate tj form* Examples: Aads and ntp^Xaes, 
TT&CTEi66wy and n&JtiSimv, genitive singular -qo and -ko, 
genitive plural -drav and -kov. In the genitive singular die tea 
is always monosyllabic; in the genitive plural it is usually so. 
In the third category the r\ and e fornix coexist: vt\ 6$ and W05 
"of a >hcp\ In the fourth category die T) form h used exclusively, 
tun this category is very small, being confined to three instance*; 
vtiis "temple\ 7rcriT*jQU0(, and the proper name Ewqo^ This ls a 
further indication of die instability of die intermediate stage. 

Wc have already remarked that the classification of these 
forms in no (Sw) as j^olic is misleading. They do not occur in 
extant -^lolic any mure than in Ionic. If they are ^Eolic, they 
must be assigned to a prehistoric phase of chat dialect, which 
we may call proto-vEolic. But they may equally well be 
assigned to a prehistoric phase of Arcadh-Cyprian. And there 
i* a third possibility* They may be prott>Ionk. In other words, 
the)' belong to the gra esnumm which lies behind the diakci 
variants, fll 

It seems thar the solution of the problem is 10 be sought 

*- CD-I. 5413. Rtkhdc [68) gfits tb* flawing figures for -at ^ Jj-p rht 
fnd inA OJjtsty; mo £47 tmtfr , befese i vywti (ivKsf il U rf pk rea H f 

by 4} 49, befest 3 WM 'where it i* iwt) 27, 
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along the following lines. The forms no faw) were transitory. 
Before r\ had superseded 5 , it was itself superseded by e. In 
other words, original a, when followed by the back vowel o (to), 
had been exceptionally persistent, with the result that, when 
it did change, it changed very rapidly. It follows that the sub¬ 
stitution of n for 5 was not completed till after the Ionian 
migration, 

U this conclusion is correct, it enables us ro explain why 
epic gives vr|d$ for vac* but not Aq6s for Accoj. The former pre¬ 
supposes an early Ionic *vnp 5 $ from original *vuf6s (cf, 
Lesbian wxwo?). A digamma lias been lost. But Aa6j (etymo¬ 
logy unknown) shows no trace of a digamim. In this case, being 
protected by the following vowel, die 5 was more persistent. 

Before accepting this solution, let us consider whether there 
is any other evidence which may help us to date the diift from 
a to f. 

The Greeks were known ro rhe Assyrians, Persians and ocher 
eastern peoples as Tonians'—the children of Javan, as they art 
called in the Old Testament, The oriental forms of the name 
all point to a Greek foiro • , hifOv*$. The first recorded con¬ 
tact between Assyrians and Greeks belongs to rhe year 69^ b*c., 
when Sennacherib quelled a revolt in Cilicia-** There may 
luce been others earlier than that, but in any case it seems 
that fur some time after rhe migration the inhabitants of 
Ionia retained die original fi in dttir national name. 

The letter H, which, as we know it, denotes long e in con¬ 
tradistinction to E (short *), had originally denoted the 
zpinttts itsprr ijnirial A). The transference was rendered possible 
by the facr that the jpirirHf ttsptr was lost in East Ionic. Now, in 
some of the earliest Tonic inscriptions, which date from the 
seventh century, the letter H is nor used simply fore, as it was 
in later rimes , but only for this derivative I, representing an 
original ,T. Original e is still represented in these inscriptions 
by the letter E, which serves also for short t, e.g. MtKANAPH 
M' ANE 0 EKEN EKHBOAOl IOXEA 1 PHI.™ This distinc¬ 
tion must mean that derivative f had not yet become identical 
with original L In other words, the shift from i to f was not 

li i J.¥, Ipn£S4 kil^i SI H Cunv 2L 
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ye t complete* And that being so. there Is no difficulty in sup¬ 
posing that original a had pelted in certain positions a 
couple of centuries earlier. 

On the other hand, the shift must liave begun before dir 
Ionian migration* Tlut is dear from its presence m Anic. Bur 
in Attic its range is restricted* It does nm operate after £, i or p. 
We may infer dm its extension beyond these limits took 
place m Toma after [fie migration. This too is in keeping with 
the Supposition that Ep, ao £ 5 jwJ is early Ionic* 

Finally, if the shift liad been much older than die mignition> 
we might expect to find some vestiges of ir on the mainland, 
where the emigranrs came from. The nearest approach to it is 
in the Ikeotian dialect, which gives regularly t\ Fat on, hut not 
Tj for a- In die Pdopotmese we find several correspondences- 
between Ionic anJ Arcado-CyprLin, but not this; we find 
several Arcado-Cv prion survivals in Argjve and Laconian 
Doric; we find forms which, though not specifically Arcado- 
Cyprian, are reccgni . tb!y Adinii 1 in the North- Wcse 
dialect of Elis; bur nowhere in die Peloponntrsc or in any 
oilier part of the mainland except Attica do we find the 
slightest trace of ri for original 3* If we read! what Herodotus 
says about the riratmsranees of the migration—tfiat the 
colonist were fugitives from many different parrs of Central 
Greece and the Pdoponrtese, speaking a variety of dialects, and 
that their point of departure was Attica—we have a strong 
ease for regarding die beginning of this vowel .dnT r as an in¬ 
cident in die upheaval created by the Dorian invasion.* 1 

I have dealt with this problem in some detail* because it 
throws light On a further problem: whar was the relat ionsliip 
between the parents of Amc-Iome and Arado-Cyprian before 
the migration? Out of the dements common to Attic-Ionic 
and Arado-Cyprian is the parade &v (JEq* ke) + Here 
Arcadian differs from Cyprian, which has ouiy ke, like Molic, 
Aradum has regularly otv, bur it uses ke in the phrase eT k' du. 
which is a combination of al ke and e[ &v. designed to 
obviate the hiatus^" This indicates that dv was intrusive m 
Arcadian—a borrowing from Attic-Idmq and in that case we 
must suppose tint an early form nf the latter—proro-Ionic— 
n Ci. Uimm 17. Tt Bucfc GO 
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was spoken alongside of Achaean in the pre-Dorian Peloponntrse. 
I suggest tliat this is the diaJcct referred! to in die indent 
tradition dm Ionic had once been spoken in the north and 
north-east of the Peloponnfsc; ta and that it was introduced 
by die Lapithai* whose presence we have traced in this very 
region (p. 264}, There it was overbid by Achsan, which was 
can Laminated w ith it, 
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This record miction enables us ro account hit mother 
peculiarity of the epte dialect. For the infinitive of arii«naric 
verbs it lu$ three alternative forms with different metrical 
values: -vai r -lievcn- The first is mainland -rEolic 

(also Doric and North-West Greek}; die second is Arcadia 
Cyprian and Attic-Ionic: the third is confined to Asiatic 

T" Hdt. [■ 145-6, 7 - $4 (north CdUE), £, 7 J. £ (KflMHIlia}, PltB* 2 , Z&- 
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^Eolic. I infer that -jiev was die original Achaan foam rhar 
■vert was borrowed by the Peloponnesian Atkcins from proto- 
Ionic, and char -ptvtn was a con Qa Jan of the two. An exact 
analogy is available in the Rhodian infinitive in -tiny, which 
is a combination of -|ieu with the thematic infinitive in -etu.’* 
In prehistoric times, then, an Acfvcan dialect was spoken in 
Thessaly. Borotii, the Pdopoanest* Crete, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus. It was divided into two branches, northern and 
Southern* the parents of sEoiic and Arcado-Cyprian. Tilt 
southern branch was affected by the speech of the Lapichai, 



already established in Attica and the northern Peloponnese. 
At the end of the second millennium West Greek dialects, 
closely related to /Eofic, were introduced by die Thessaloi, 
Aitofoi, and Dorians. Meanwhile Achxan End been carried 
across the /Hgtan. to Anatolia, where the two branches emerged 
as Asiatic rEoJie and Ionic. The former was free from West 
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Greek but became contaminated with Ionic, especially in the 
middle region of Smyrna and Chios. Ionic was from the be¬ 
ginning a mixed dialecr, formed by the fusion of Aegean* 
which had already been subject to proto-ionic influence, with 
a variety of Joed vttmndm, including Attic. 

For the purpose of filing the chronology of the poems the 
linguistic approach is complementary to the arclixological. It 
is the only other test that can be applied with any confidence 
in the results* Arguments from style, plot, characrerisadorr* 
and oihcr literary considerations axe from the nature of the case 
unvcrifiahle* They axe drawn from our own preconceptions of 
what an epic should be* and, since in our literature the art of 
epic, even written epic, lias been dead for centuries* they are 
inherently unreliable. This is not to say clur they must be 
excluded altogether, merely due they must be deferred uruil ff 
having analysed the concrete data* we have discovered what 
Homeric poetry was and where it differs fruiti our mem 
Linguistics have the same concrete bearing on the form of the 
poems as archaeology on their content* But the evidence rh?y 
provide Ss purely relative. There are no documents, Con¬ 
temporary" or older, with which the language of the poems can 
be compared. It c.in only be compared with itself. We can 
enquire whether the Him is older than the Odyssty, whether 
some books are older than others* and how they stand in rela¬ 
tion 10 Hesiod ami the Homeric Hymns; bin the most that 
can emerge is a sequence, which muse be fixed by other means* 
A gre.n deal of work l is* been done along dtese lines* The 
relative frequency of various forms and usage* in the two poems 
and in different pans of each Ins been studied repeatedly with 
a view to determining their dare. At the beginning of the 
present century the results were generally held to confirm the 
separatist position* bur since then Sea well and Scon: have 
drawn attention to some serious errors in the calculations of 
their predecessor; and produced new estimates of their own 
which point in their opinion to unity of authorship: 7 * Setting 
aside me question of authorship, their results tend to suggest 
that the Qdyjsty b on the wlxdc 4 little later dun the lliaJ but 
Scon UFf S/-I05, RAIO* ft. AH B. Sbcwan LD* SEwell HO 
9J-1Q4- 
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much earlier than the Hesiodic poems and the Homeric 
Hymns* Tliis accords with the result of Wackemagcl's study 
of die Atticisms. There are IS Atticisms in die Hi W (1 i n 3 "i 
versts) and 26 in the Qdyssty U in 6 J7 verses).™ 

f believe that this condition is earner. If I hesitate to 
accept it without reserve* fr is because neither Sewell nor 
Scott primarily a specialise in the Greek language, and 
their results are incomplete. What we need is a comprehensive 
study of the whole field of Homeric Greek at the level of 
Wackernagpl's SpwhtkUn UntcmuhHTigcti f/onirr. carried out 
by scholars who approach die problem, like Watkemagd* 
without prejudice lo rhe question of authorship, 

Homeric linguistics are thus, so far as they go, in Iiarmony 
with Homeric archeology. The- nucleus of the epic tradition 
was a heritage front the Mycenom age. Transplanted to 
Asia* it was worked up. probably in the neiglihourhood of 
Smyrna and Chios, by poets whose ancestor* Imd come partly 
from Thessaly and Bceoria, partly from the Peioponnrse. Their 
spoken language, thrown into confusion by the migrations 
was exceptionally rich in parallel forms, and the)' seized on 
this monal advantage to elaborate an eclectic medium 
transcending dialect boundaries and distinguished by its 
metrical fluency. It was stabilised eventually on the basis of 
East Ionic which in Smyrna and Chios prevailed over iEolic. 
Tlit surviving non-ionic forms were not Mr as such, bring 
integral features of the medium that liad grown out of them, 
and were itill freely used in expanding the poems. Bur, where 
metrical coasiderariuns did not intervene* die language 
assumed an Ionic colouring, and, as die minstrels travelled 
further afield, they admitted new forms from West Ionic and 
Attic, in accordance with die catholic principle inherent in 
their tradition. And so in this unique set of linguistic condi¬ 
tions they brought ro perfection a superb vehicle for narrative 
poetry, embodying a felicitous union between nature and art. 

74 Wedmu^d SL r H. Theit dkiribtittcm u is follows [instance! mstkti 
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Heroic poetry is devoted to remembering die Heeds of 
famous men- It is individualistic, aristocraric, patriarchal, 
martial. Its distinctive qualities arc all characteristic of a 
definite Itistorieal stage—the emergence of the class-struggle, 
Tltc particular conditions in which die class-struggle develops 
vary in each case, and die most favourable to heroic poetry are 
those in which the Transition is rapid and abrupt—when back¬ 
ward peoples, after nurturing social inequalities within the 
tribal system through contact with a superior culture, are 
driven by these internal stresses to plunder and conquer their 
civilised neighbours, appropriating their riches and their art. 

Such in brief was the history of the Germanic rribes that 
pressed against the Roman frontiers. When we first meet 
them, in Casar's Csmiwffl Tariff, they are still tribal; in die 
pages of Tacitus they have perceptibly advanced; and a few 
generations later they are carving kingdoms out of the imperial 
provinces. We know from Tarirus diat they cultivated ancient 
songs, in which the memory of great leaders like Armmius 
was kept alive. T * 

In his account of earl)' j£gean piracy Thucydides remarks 
with his usual insight that the motive behind dir raids was the 
thirst of the leaders for personal gain combined with the need 
to provide Tot their poorer followers. 7 ' These brigand chiefs 
were the founders of the Mycenemt monarchies, and among 
the by-products of their career was the pure of epic. The 
rapidity of tlieir rise to power explains why Greek epic differs 
so sharply from the choral dances out of which it had evolved. 
In art. as in Me, there was a violent break with die past. But 
for the reason Greek epic preserves, in common with 
Bt j will/ and the JTifJiu, many primitive characteristics that have 
disappeared in the so-called 'litcraiy* epics of mature class 
society. The contrast ri all the more striking because Homer 
has dominated the European tradition. Virgil modelled liiiu- 
self on Homer, Dante on Virgil, Milton on both; bur there are 
certain features of the Homeric style which they never 

T f Tic. C. i. Am. 2 . SB, So smeng iht diLtb; Anwn, Mae. M- 3. 

»* Th i. f. i. 
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attempted eg reproduce, This is because in one essential 
respect it was alien to diem and inimitable. It was preKteratc 
Hit problem of writing was the srarting-poinr of die 
Homeric controversy. Irs the eighteenth century it was argued 
by Vico and others that. ai the time when the poems were 
believed to have been composed, the art of writing was un¬ 
known, This idea was taken up by Wolf in 1795 ■ w hcn 
Europe was in die ferment of die French Revolution.™ While 
yielding to none in admiration of the poems, Wolf argued that 
they were compilations of shorter lays pm together at Athens 
in the sixth century. His views were developed by Lachnmnn. 
who anatomised the 2hW p and a little later KirdshoH applied 
the same method to the Qjysfj,™ As the nineteenth century 
worc on, the Homeric Question broke all bounds and became 
a happy hu nt ing ground for graduates in quest of a doctorate- 
Tlie nr plus ultra was reached when Wi lamowitz discovered 
that die Iliad was 'a miserable patchwork “ and Fick condemned 
tlie OdyzsF? as- *a crime against dir human intelligence'.^ The 
op po $ i tion was cowed i n to silence, In cote n- r > 1 time. I so we ve r * 
it became apparent dint, so far from reaching any unanu7iir> 
among themselm, die separatists had only succeeded, between 
than, in condemning the whole of both poems as an inter¬ 
polation* In the present century, taking courage from this un¬ 
comfortable result, the Unitarians Live counter-attacked and 
proclaimed complete unity of authorship as boldly a$ die 
separatists have denied it: 

It u pg&sibh zq belictt shat Greece tad one nun who %uuH ptejtet such 
mighty, such eonrnifluj wnrki of art, but k & um^InkaHc that she IllJ at 
arry period tw& men. nr a. grmip of men. with any *udi LLapidty. H = 

Students of bourgeois thought will recognise die fallacy in¬ 
herent in this arid controversy* One school of bourgeois 
historians has nought co explain ill human progress in terms of 
die conscious activities of individuals: another has reduced it 
to the operation of inexorable economic forces.* 1 So the 
™ For the hisrory of the Hmneric crnia^Tr^ set Jetb 103-55, Hifc&oti 

HM 1-51. 

w LiihmiMi BHT, KkeWidf HO* 

■ 1 WjLamflwirzIH 3.21, Fick EO 168. 

** Scon UH ,268-9,. 13 PkJthardCFr RlH. 
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tmft anm see in Homer simply a supreme example of the 
miracle of genius* while for the separatists he is the eponym of 
an -arbitrary collection of Vtibfi£dtr> which had sprung up 
anonymously and artlessly on the lips of the people. It is the 
old bourgeois dilemma, the stale antithesis between idealism 
and mechanical material ism. 

In the Iasi fifty years. thanks to Schliemann and Evans, Jt 
has become known that the art of writing was practised m the 
JEgvm as fir back as 2500 B*c + This was die Minoan script. 
The Greek alphabet was introduced by die Phomicians* per¬ 
haps as early as die eighth century. Meanwhile it ha* been 
placed on record that in the year 1887, between January 2 and 
February 15, a Croatian minstrel recited from memory at 
Agram a series of lays amounting to mice the combined 
length of the Iliad and QtlysstyJ* Thus, whether early or bte, 
Homer may have been literate, and. even if he was not. he 
might still love composed the poems that go under lu& name- 
Before reaching a decision on tills point we must examine hss 
work in die light of other traditions of heroic verse which 
are known to have been transmitted em ircly by word of 
mouth. 


The KirgStiz are to-day free and equal citizens of the Kirgliiz 
Republic, which lies in the Tien Shan Mountains north of the 
Hindu Kush. Before die Revolution of 1917 they were back¬ 
ward* disease-ridden nomads, doomed apparently to emnerion, 
bur famous for their poetry, They are still famous for their 
poetry, though In all other respects they Irive been transformed* 
The following account is from iimeteeiuh^imtury travellers 
who knew' them in their primitive state.* 1 
They were all poets* Almost everyone was able 10 improvise 
heroic verse, though only professionals performed in public. 
These travelled the country, roaring at festivals and accompany¬ 
ing themselves on a two-stringed instrument called die 
Evcry local khan had his own minstrel, whose task was to 
celebrate his achievements. 

One of these minstrels attached himself to a Russian ex¬ 
peditionary force sent into Kirghizia in i860: 


** Murko 284* 

» f^r the qaiCttiout tHu faUmr I imindebted to Chadwick QL f- 
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Every evening he atm-: i id crowds of gaps ng idamtecs. who listened iv idljr 
ro Ilia stmies md iongft His imaginition was rrmukabty ferule i3i creating 

lots for his hero—the sen of s-ome khan— at; I daring fiigfiu iota die 

realm of marreL The greater psrs of tite*e npiurcus rccitali he improvis'd, 
die yubjeer a3one being usually oken from naditiem. ** 

Their technique h described b y PLadlov: 

Owe ices from, a Kirghiz reciter um lie Luvea to spe^k., and me n> imptioa 
h(s hearers by elaborate Strophe and wdi-tninc,! phrases. It is oh Vi GILS CM 
on all sides cha: the listeners rake plamre m them and cjui judge cf an d- 
preiTiLpn r. cl! rounded off. L : etp nEcnce greets I hr reuter wh** kiicrar.i him 
to arm: his audicneew They sir with lusi-i and shcmMers be nr and shining 
tyo. They drink In Ills wk Ever}' adroit t^rpresiiotu even- wkty word- 
pE ay call? to mb lively applause, . . , 

Every minstrel ivith any skill af all always xmprolbcS his sOrtgs on die 
Spur of dkt incmrnr, SO that he Is nor capable of reciting a song twicr over 
tn exactly th-r wtnc form, Bui ir rau>r ji:- f be supposed rhar ihs% -ist-in* that 
h- immpcgu a :aw p-;-TW whh time. IT.: procedure of slie impr&viimg 
nstr.urr] b c&3£'dp Like tkai of the: pLtnlsf. As die piaun: pur. together in 
harmonium fotm various runs tlur arc familiar w him, with rrmiitvw- and 
motives according to the insfirratLcm of dir moment, and thus makes up ihc 
new out of die old, so also dco the epic minstreL Thanbi ro tong practize, 
lie ha 4 whole s?tin of 'tbmftwi of production 1 * if 1 may » ctprew ir, 
which be puts rtkgethrt in suuniilr form aa-npding no the bourse of the mr- 
rative. The« comiii of pictures of certain events and situations, such as die 
bu-tb of a hero, hia growing up, the globe* nf weapons, preparatory fur 
fighting. the atonn of battik the CUOTCrsaiiOnS of a Itcro before tncdr t die 
portrayal of praple and horv*. the durartiriMtion of [he widl-knawn 
heroes, the praise of the beauty of a bride- . . . Ho in consist in pitting 
together ditsc static components u tiicuniMAiiCES requite xml cCanCCEHig 
them with lines invented for die occasion. All these formative clement* be 
Csri use in very difi'crcor ways. Hr knows how no sketch a picture an a few 
sraokei, ce paint it mure: thomughlyi or elaborate £H the JTraiLs wiih epic 
lulns*. The mure of these dewevn he bis it his disposal, the grearer the 
diversity o( \m performance. md tW greater hji power to a jog on and Ofl 
without tiring his listeners with a sense q\ monorosiy, A nkilld minstrel an 
recite any chrme he w'anis, any scory rhar ia deslrai extempore, provided 
enly that the course of events u dear io bm. When l asked one of their 
rtiosK acoainpIisJied mimtieh if he ctaahi sitig this or that softg c he answered: 
T on sing any song wluirvo^ for God liaa impLmteJ thii gift of «mg ia my 
liearc. He gives the words On my tongue without my luvirg to them. I 
liare Iranii none of my «wigs r Ail springs from my inner self,* AjtJ die man 
was right. Hie miproviimg mmsnti s-mgs w ithout reflection, ijmply fmni 

** J and R. MichxlJ ^90. 
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flL3 icin-CT being, as 'oon m the incentive come* tram wjthomL _ .. . He Cifl 
WEig foe a dap, a. week fir 3 nuctutn- just ni tse cm talk airi iwraie all the 
timn tT 


Lastly, just as die gift of poetry was common to die whole 
people so die dbwaccemdcs of poetical dieriofi were present at 
a lower lerd in their ordinary speech: 

Hie vmds of fv<^- Kiighi? rdl tripping off die Etrngue, Not only has ht 
i-uifteicTic comiiuiid nr kogHagt to improi lw long poem*. t»r trm hu 
ordinary codversjnon dwwi trjr-> of rhythm and artifcid ammgeitttJiL 
Hi* language is bgEimtnre. lib phuriir* sharp and dtiT'Ciit,** 

Radiov has revealed the secret of die minstiei's arc. In verse 
words are arranged tn artificial patterns, and, if the minstrel 
is as ilucm in tins medium as lie is in common speech* it h 
because he has at iiis disposal a repertory of traditional 
fommkrions, covering all die rhemes incidental to his subject, 
all die prescribed rituals and procedures of primitive life, A[J 
this he has acquired alorig with die rest of hts craft* The epic 
style is facile precisely because it is formal. Its conventional 
character is derived from its origin in improvisation,." 1 

These features are universal just as the social setting of 
these Kirghiz minstrels reappears in die palace of Odysseus, 
so their use of language is echoed in die Iliad and Odyxty. Or 
again, if we compare, as Chadwick lias done, Greek epic with 
Germanic, we line] the same use of static epithets, hguradve 
tropes, and repeated paragraphs for describing such actions as 
going to bed, getting up, preparing meals, receiving SErangcis, 
harnessing horses. As he has remarked, ‘both sets of poems 
were designed for preservarion by oral tradition 1 .* 1 


The 


presence 


of such features 


in the Iliad and Odymy is 
proof that the poems had grown out of conditions such as 
Radio? has described, but of course this does not prevent us 
from believing that, as we have them, they belong to a trir 


u Ridluv PV 5. iil, nri. As FUdW prints GUt, the mjrnntl adapts 
hi* pfflWmiEtce m the mime of the e*tcisic:i, Thus - i£ ridi and dis- 
dnguishcd Kirghiz arc preset he EccureF* how m introduce pane^yrici very 
skilfully fin their families . *. It' his listeners Jtc only poor people, he is i»t 
adumrd m introduce tcnflfwui remarks eon«-mifig the fircreniiom of ihz 
rich, and in graiisr abundance KcMdrij as he » ™ring the zszmi ef his 
Tirtener/ fPV 5- xriii-iiil, 

1 * Radisr AS 1 507. ^ Cf. Oudwick ChadwUkHA 520. 
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higher order. They do undoubtedly belong to a higher order, 
but. if we nre to undrtsrand how the)- became what they are, 
we must tread cautiously, making sure of every Step, & there 
any tiling in Homer's handling of these "dements of production 1 
to suggest that he lias advanced beyond this preliterare stage 
oi" a still fluid oral tradition? 

As Ikrcvra has remarked, they have a functional value for the 
listeners.* 1 In fact, they arc as necessary for the audience as 
they are for the poet, ju^ as they enable him to compose with 
fluency< SO they relieve the strain of listening by interposing 
words, phrases, paragraphs* which, being familiar, permit 
momentary relaxations of attention* They would consequently 
have tended to survive foe a* long as the poems continued 10 be 
publicly recited. This is true, but, since they had the same 
function in primitive conditions, it dues not help to decide 
the point at issue. 

A static cpidrct adds very little to the meaning. That is its 
virtue. It follows thar + taken literally, it will be Jess apposite ld 
some contexts than in others* This did not trouble the primitive 
minf^n-L but sophisticated poets arc mote fastidious. It will 
therefore br a sign of advance beyond primitive technique if 
it can be shown that Homer uses these Static epithets dynamic¬ 
ally—with conscious regard for the context. 

In the QJyssty the siory of Ctytmatstns adulter}' is intro¬ 
duced with an allusion to "faultless Aigi$thos h (1*29). The 
adjective is used elsewhere in a fully active sense. Here k would 
be grotesque if it were anything more than static. 

In ifW XVI (298), as he scatters the clouds from the hill¬ 
tops, Zens is designated k i ightning-gatherer', The use of this 
epithet in preference to rhe commoner ‘cloud-gatherer 1 lias 
been hailed by Bowra as an instance of discrimination.** h 
does not take us very ht* To call Zeus 'duud-galhtier* wlien 
lie is scattering the clouds would surdy have been coo much 
even for a primitive minstrel. Moreover, the other one* though 
nor so common, was also traditional; ,a and* while it avoids a 
flat contradiction, it is not really any more appropriate* 

The other Cases adduced by Bown need not be examined in 
derail. There is nothing in them. Thus, when Diomede* ‘good at 

« Bmra TDI St. •* ft. Cf. it i. §8*, Ib> 
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the harden/ stands shuddering at the onset of the war-god 
we are to understand that dir epithet, so far ftnm being 
superfluous or inappropriate, gives exactly the right idea of a 
brave man being for once afraid'*** It seems to me diat 
Diomedes here is on a par with Mcnclao$ p who is 'good at the 
battle-C£y P when he is getting out of bed* 1, Whar Bowrn foils 
to notice is thar T had these epithets been used, even occa¬ 
sional ly p as he supposes, they could not have preserved their 
function as rests* The car would have been constantly on the 
alert for some jm d r i$pni , The Homeric treatment of this 
feature is in strict conformity with primitive usage. 

After Homer there was a change. In die Catclogui of Wcmtn t 
in a list of Helen's suitors, we meet the line (29); 

ht s' 'leians fru&r? 'O&iMo^Vsf i£js?i it 

In Homer Itph Is is a static epithet of Telemachos, never of 
Odysseus* Buc here Hesiod is thinking of Odysseus as a young 
man* and accordingly he feds that die Homeric TfoWrrtes 
5 los which would anticipate lus future, will nor do* 

So he describes rhe father as Homer had the son. This is really 
original, but it belongs to the decadence of the epk tradition. 

We notice char in adapting die formula Isprt 1 ? to Odysseus 
Hesiod has admitted a false quantity* He treats the final 
syllable of "OBworios as long. This brings ns to our second 
test. Besides defying the sense, these formula often conflict 
with the metre. 

The poems are full of metrical anomalies. Many Can be 
explained by the loss of die digamma, which went out of the 
spoken language while they were taking shape* But the 
Homeric treatment of the digamma is inconsistent. Even in 
the same word it is sometimes functional, sometimes not: 
IL 2.373 rtpidjioiG &vcaciu£ p 24^449 TEotnmv AvOflrn. 
The explanation is that, after becoming obsolete, it was 
treated in some cases as justifying the resultant false quantity 
or hiatus, while in others, quick as alwap to utilise alternative 
metrical values, the minstrels followed die spoken usage and 
ignored it* 

There arc, however, a great many anomalies that cannot be 
** tfciwTJ TDI SL** ** Qi* 4, jt>7. 
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ft fared directly to this satires These are due to analogy. Once 
established in die ‘,pcctaj conditions arising from the Joss of 
the di gamma „ die principle of fake qttanriiy or Ifiitus was 
extended* This point has been elucidated by htilman Putty > 
who has shown from hundreds of examples how it enabled! rite 
minstrels ro enhance the .i d-pm hi I tty of their 'elements of 
production , as Tate die follow ing verses: 

Qj. 2 <21 fip' If itnrr^u ulSt 

OJ. iV.-urr' If IfTK^ttS UkTt?^ 

Oi. 4.507: &pnn' V 45 «M|fi flflfyr irf^&s MitOr* 

15,5^ ^ JL1 6 ‘ ^ ^ iriT-crv '{fflugvfte vtv-r- 

If -tv t d c>;v iv'S^cn Apqdftfos F^ivfiAiief 

S->J- :;v ^ wv Ai/n^ 4 >Xa^ uWj* 

J ! - * 34 ^: Ttv h ^ &w tvd^mr Ax*W,a wrote tropfto* 

W- £ i 4 I 5 : £' tfvv Irci^rE ika ^ "Hp^ 

1^.591 fv&a hTTfra wipEppttfV TTnwOgSrnia, 

0 ^. ; q, 1 os: wa&{?fT p fimre tiu^ 7 ^ Be*? p O&k*=hj£- 

These verses, all composed entirely of formulas, are regular. 
But we also find: 

0- 1 , 1646: PuAd Eii5j JC T - tnnv 'O^ jBec uMf 

Hare we have an irrational hiatus. Being familiar from constant 
usage in their respective positions m the verse, the two 
formulas are juxtaposed in defiance of the metre. Irregularities 
of rhis type abound! being both natural and necessary if the 
poets were to have a free Irmd with their ^elements of pra^ 
ductionh 

For Homo: , Parry wrote, "as for all minstrels, to versify 
was to remember—to remember words, expressions* phrases 
from the reamls of minstrels w1k> had bequeathed to him the 
traditional style of heroic verse"*** How true this is may be 
judged bv examining continuous passages. Of rite first 50 lines 
of the Iliad no less than 36 are constructed wholly or partly 
out of phrases which Can be recognised as 'elements of pro¬ 
duction/ 

Parry denied to Homer all originality of style. This lias 
shocked the litMtry critics, but m the sense in which he 
intended it it k quite comer. Horneric diction is traditional, 
fl "my FMH* 5 FT. *t Pany VMH 6. 
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npt individual. Ji confontts to die renditions of oral recitation. 
But style is an elusive tiling. Old materials may be put 
together in new ways. Old comenuDns may be qualitatively 
ne fined wirhout any oven departure from accepted methods. 
Wc have jenen that the epic dialect, produced by a specific set 
of objective Linguistic conditions, was organised and expanded 
by the poets with a conscious realisation of its intrinsic 
potentialities. The same is true of the epic style* 

One of the Matures that distinguishes the Iliad from other 
early epics is die copious use of similes. Tlie simile is of course 
used in GcnTiaiiic epic aitd in the same way, but on a much 
smaller scale. In the ll r'ad it is highly organised and worked 
into tile stxricmre of die poem,* 1 

The majority of Homeric similes are taken from country 
life. Tlicry pmenc a consistent piemre of a simple, sedentary 
society depCiidtiiL m ] .iscaraJ litubandiy. Ii lias been sug^ 
gested that they ire rebrively late, inferring to the poets' own 
rime rather than the heroic past,** Their general characteristics 
arc well known. They tend to repeat themselves* often word 
for word: they are often elaborated beyond the point of con* 
tact with ilie reality; and some of them are frankly dreievanr. 
In this they resemble the static epithet- just as die epithet 
relaxes the atiention, &o the simile ptnvides a imsion, It is, at 
least in origin, an 'element of production 1 . 

In Book II die Ackmns are preparing for battle: 

A* j fire nges tfunwh the wood* on 4 lulkcp. viiiMc irirm mfat, sa dir 
gl tun of bronz* Eish^ iq [i^tccu As when nany breeds of fowl* gear or 
™r of kin^n^kfd ion, lly m sml fro irrir tb=* Wsrct'meajfffWj of 
lupt^ Usd sortie S£ttamit3g in in uproar. » die Adl^nm pGUTfil iRSTf] 
didi mtra uni ship! itno the plain of Skzniattdffu. and the ground d-itixrrd 
under (fie feet of men and herws, They stood tn iLoimtius m the nver 
p*frEuTe» tike the litres or Outers of Spotofr*** 

So fat all is str^ightibnvard, hue then: 

Like fliti in spring dux horez chide in the farmyard when the milk spur zs 
into the puli, so many were the Acbcins » they twk their stand tn die 
pUin to meet die Trajant*** 

This adds nothing, rarhet detracts , The Sies are still hovomg 
when the troops take up their positions. Moreover, they hover 

•■SbcppardSL **FrinkdHG. z. 459-^.. iL 2* 469-73* 
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in Book XVT. where the same simile is repented. 1 “ a 
on enhancing the impressiveness of the occasion, die 
drawn on his repertory a little too freely for our taste. 

The i.unt thing seems to hare happened in the famous 
passage where Hector is tunning from Achilles: 

Ii vl'xi i fiart rh« rift, miiftl i bniver. An d not far tltf ptiar trt ^ 
footrace—a bra*.? for criflCf or iun OJiiiidr ^!±it 1 Lhcv were nmnin r ; for 
Htcc&t'i hit. As champion borsa round thf po^t at full gaHap, widi a print: 
frwrrt a Jead min i tneiiiirt a m'pod or S WQftm, awaiting Lhr h'L oner 
At the god, ihr*? r vro tpod rfiur_l PmTfiV drv 1,iM 


TIG. Si. FtCtraaj Alii*: vise 


Again the simile is tradirional; we have heard it already in the 
same book.*** And there is little point in comparing them to 
racehorses after the closer parallel of the footrace. 

F« frar of misunderstanding let me explain chat I am not 
dismissing these less exact similes as interpolations. If, as I 
believe, they are 'elements of production' - draw a from a com¬ 
mon store, they belong to a tune when the poems were still 
fluid—when they had never been recited twice over in pre¬ 
cisely the same form. They belong to a phase in the evolution 
of poetry which by its very nature excludes die possibility of 
interpolation—«, whir comes to the same thing, to a phase in 

1#1 & 641—}. I* 1 U, 1 Z. t 1 « ft. a. zj-), 
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wludi all poetry was nothing but interpolation, And in those 
oondixiora they were justiftod. If these minsmds lud noc lean?! 
the lesson that later Greek poets had to learn — "to sow with the 
hand and not with the stack' 11,1 —the reason is that they were 
working in 2 different mihru* The economy of detail recommended 
in this maxim would liave overtaxed the listener's attention. 

So far, then, the Homeric simile seems to mark m advance 
on primitive technique. But it did not stop there. Besides these 
ardeSS similes, used lavishly for broad effects* we find others so 
vivid in their accuracy that they have been the mvy of poets 
ever since. Every reader wdl have Jus own favourites. Mine comes 
Fran the passage already deed* when Hector can nin no further: 

A r - whzn s. hound talked j tier a kid in dir ftitiunLiLm after Staffinc 1: from 
in bar and du£u?£ if tiircunjh glcti ami rallcy, uiml if amdif» under 2 
thirst in th* hope offiop, buz sicking 10 the trail tfu: humid nose* it out. 
W HeetttC ITted in tain to elude AdsiJlrf. 

This, though quite effective, is traditional* We have followed 
such chases many rimes. But the poet lias not finished yeti 

Ai in a drrjifii the pinuu cj.ii not ovmake nor ih* fugitive napt, so 
Adults could Biot emJi Her™ aw Meteor gee »riy l * c 

This is perfect. It does not divert, but illuminates the object. 
And there is nothing else like it in the Iliad* It lias the air of 
cortsdnus art. 

We grt the same impression even more strongly if we take a 
series of related images. One well -defined category U de¬ 
signed 10 illustrate die descent of dririrs from Ida or Olympus: 

Then Ac ipeke, and Athena w*3 srimed to act- Drn*n she dined ftoui the 
peaks at dprrpuj. like □ rm xrn by the Sgifi flf from* 3* a TOgra tn raijcru 
pt Sghcing-cnen p a bright thraemg nar dor traib a ihwer of ipvta* So 
PjiJji Athena Jailed down to tsinL>« 

Thxff ahf spoke. snd wind-feated Im oheyetL she descended the peiLt .if 
Eda dawn to Tray, ^ when a iJiili (roan oF snow of hifl sweep feem the 
cloud* under 1 nertherly bktt, Su swiftly did his fly. 1 ** 

The formula of introduction and conclusion is almost the same 
in each case, and the similes ihemsdve* might be interchanged 
without damage to the context. Tradition demanded a simile 
at these points. A primitive poet would have been concent to 
1 ** Pita- C/w. Atk 4. im IL iz, 1S9-101. 

** T IL 4 73-®, »•■ tf. 14 lilefa. 
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repeal; the same one, jiisc as he repeal the static epithet, 
Homer preserves the form buc varies die content. He uses 



tilt convention as a pretext for inserting a vivid diversionary 
vignette. And sometimes lie is more venturesome: 


Thm he ipoLr, and white-amnj Hm 6hcynl From tKc hilL of Id* ah* 
dirtcd st* Olympus* and, s a man who ha* im'dJd fai tuna flyg maisy 
[iuaughfo in tii mind* musing rapidly* Uf only l were there or there!* so 
rapidly did Hen fiy.lvt 

This is a witty elaboration of the formula + as swift as a wing 
or a thought. 1 But beyond the idea of speed ii has nothing 
to do with Hera, w ho is not at present in a reflective mood— 

trt * ®5* 78’-8j- “a 0 *L 7 . 3 6 + 
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she is in a very bad temper. It is as though, tired of formalities, 
thepoet has decided boldly for an imaginative novelty* 

These instances are still perfunctory in the sense that diey 
are merely designed to illustrate the habitual movement of the 
immortals* If in effect they are more than that, they Owe ji eg 
the poet's ariduahcy. And when the Occasion calls for some¬ 
thing our of the common, he rises to it. The story of the Iliad 
turns on the disastrous quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Ad lilies, which began with the plague sent by Apollo: 

Thia die priest spoke in pr-ytr, and E J htebtt r i Apollo heard him* In ft try 
he d«etfr.fed from the peak* of Olympus htf hew and qufrtf nn hp 
skddcfi, hisarowswKiidip^ ingril^lie inm d. He rams like iLtitighlA 11 

The formal introduction has disappeared, and the smiilc ha< 
been reduced to an afterthought. Thar makes it all the more 
impressive. This U mature arc—a fine example of the free 
handling of an inherited convention. 

Nearly all the similes in the Iliad occur in the battle scenes* 
where they lend colour and variety to the grim catalogues of 
slaughter. This was certainly deliberate- Not only art the 
interludes, such as die deception of Zeus and die embassy to 
Achilles* almost free of them, but in the Qfysjnfy, which has a 
more varied and homely plot, there arc hardly any similes at 
all. Here then is a real instance of artistic discrimination* 
testifying to a sustained sense of unity* The Homeddai did 
more than transmit, in transmitting they transformed. They 
were all hereditary craftsmen, but the best of them were 
creative artists. Yet even these exercised their originality in 
refining and harmoniiinq their technique rather than in radical 
innovations. The IliaJ and Odyssey are made of die same Stuff as 
primitive epics r and made in the same way, but in them the 
qualities inherent m imprtwised verse have been nursed up to 
the point at wlndi* without losing any of their spontaneity, 
they blossom into art. The easy effortless master}* rhat makes 
the Homme style so brilliant was die result of many centuries 
of practice, cultivation, and refinement. 

All aesthetic judgments rum ultimately on personal experi¬ 
ence* so let me explain how some of my own misunderstand¬ 
ings of Homer came to be cleared up. 

*ii iL t 41-7* 
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I rtzd the Odyssey and like every schoolboy 1 was dinllod 
when I came bo die unir^n^larible lineup 

mf tr't* UTEErvrrfg 

w&w aiyer, ytye^mi, ^Xaspfwp tmwAev,1« 

This tvas magnifirenr, inspired. In due connsc I came across rhe 
sirne line in die I/idL ITels was perplexing. If it was really 
inspired, how did :t bear repetition* It was no comfort to be 
told Hut one passage was an imitation of the other, because 
then the poems were indeed a patchwork in which it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish the counterfeit from the teal thing. 
After encountering other repetitions of the same kind* I put 
than dl down ns ’primitive, but without tinders landing what 
tint meant. 

Then i went to Ireland. The conversation of those tagged 
peasants, as soon sj 1 learnt to follow ir. electrified me. It was 
as though Homer had come alive. Its vita lit)* was inexhaustible, 
yet it was rhyrhmtea]. ail iterative, formal, artificial, always an 
the point of bursting into poetry. There is no need to describe 
it further, because it had all the qualities noted by Radlov in 
the conversation of the Kirghiz. One day it was announced 
dtat a woman in tile village liad given birth to a child. As my 
informant expressed it, la si tamiigtbe an far aue, ’She has 
brought her load from the west'. I recognised the allusion, 
because often, when turf was scarce, I had seen the women 
come down from the lulls bent double under packs of heather. 
What a fine image, [ thought, what eloquence! Before the day 
was out. I had heard the same expression from three or four 
different people. It was common property. After many similar 
experiences I realised chat these gems falling from the lips of 
die people, so far from being novelties, were centuries old— 
they were what the language was made of; and as I became fluent 
in it they began to trip off my own tongue. Returning to Homer, 

1 read him in a new light, hie was a people's poet,—ariliocraric, 
no doubt, but living in an age in which cW inequalities had not 
yet created a cultural cleavage between lint and castle. His 
language was artificial, yet, strange re say. this artificiality was 
natural. It was the language of the people raised re a higher 
power. No wonder they were enraptured, 

J ” Of* if, 39^+0, if. [6,77J-6. 
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l * Aislis and fonia 

The site of T wy t commanding the highways berwera cwo 
iximincnts and two landlocked seas, had attracted settlers from 
very early rimes. 1 Tit iy I was air open village with a neolithic 
cut cure indigenous to Anatolia, Troy G was fortified, ra i til a 
Central palace of the same type as those of Dimim and Sesldo 
(p- 1S5). Tc was a thriving market town, importing JsAmmef- 
axes from central Europe, rasor-blades from the Caucasus* and 
pottery from the Cyclades, About 2000 B.c. if was razed to the 
ground- The date coincides with the rise of die fuse Hindu 
kingdom in Gappdocia, and pcrlups with the first appearance 
of Pclasgoi in die /Egean basin (pp. 19}, 2611. Two small 
villages (Ttoy HI-IV) lingered on amidst the ruins. Then the 
dty was rebuilt and enlarged (Troy V-VJ). Troy VII was the 
Homeric city. Mmoan influence was non' dominant. The Troy 
which the Achanns sacked belonged to die omi* culture as tbit 
own Mycenx. 

After that Troy disappeared. Historical factors combined to 
nullify its natural advantages. The recrudescence of piraq- had 
put a stop to the Hellespontine sea-traffic; the Hitrirc Empire 
had collapsed; and a little later the trade route across the land- 
bridge was cut by rite Phrygian invasion of Anatolia. Fait 
ilium. 

The earliest Greek Settlers on this Side of the . J Egean did not 
go there in pursuit of trade. They wanted a place to live in. 
The most desirable part of the coast was the stretch between 
the Hermos and iheMaiandros. Here liarbours were plentiful 
and commodious, with luscious pasturage in the lower valleys, 
while higher up caravan routes penetrated into the Anatolian 
highlands, conveying merchandise to and from Cappadocia, 
Syria, and the infinite empires of the east. Here Minuan and 
1 Chitd* DEC jj. 
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Hi trite influences liad converged to produce among the 
Oman* and Leleges a culture less brilliant than the Myccncau 
hut deeper and more lenariau^* Fora long rime it resisted their 
encroachments. After the collapse of Myctnxh was approached 
by wave upon wa.fr of emigrants, but the vEolians settled 
mostly north of tlic Htrmos and the Dorians south of the 
Maiandi™. It was only when the tide was nearly spent that 
the fertile middle region was transformed into Ionia. 

Ivratosdumes put the beginning of the „■■ Eel Lit r i migration at 
1 I Z4 ft r C. p sixty years after tile fall of Troy and eighty before 
die Ionian migration, from which it is said to liave differed in 
being more desuhory and protracted-* 'Hie original Aiolis. 
according to Herodotus, comprised twelve towns! Kilia in die 
Tread; Piune near the mouth of the Ksuhos; Grytmi* Myrjije, 
Aiga.i p and Kyme, ah on or near the coast ro thr south of Pirane; 
Tcinnds in the hills overlooking the Hrrrnos; in the lower 
Hermos valley Larisa* Nwntriehos. and Smyrna, all fbtiftded 
from Kymc; Still further south Notion on the coast pear 
Kolophon; and Aignptt sa , which has not been located.* Some 
of these had been seized from the older inhabitants—Pelasgoi, 
Cariins t and Lelcges in the coastal districts, and further in¬ 
land two other peoples of the Caro-Lydian stock, the Mysoi 
and Maiono- Herodotus seems to imply that these twelve 
farmed a Mtt ef JEo\U League, but there were others nearly as 
aid and recognised as .dEalic—'Tenedos, Lesbos, and Magnesia- 
tmder-Srpylos, 

In two eases we have some information about the manner m 
which the settlements were made. This reaches its through 
Strabo from HeJbunkos, a Lesbian antiquary of the fifth 
ctnrurv £.c. When the Dorians were overrunning the Pdopon- 
nese. an expedition set out from Sparta under the leadership 
of Orestes- He died in Arcadia, and was succeeded by his son, 
Penthilos, who Jed the exiles as Far as Mount Plirikiou m 
Lokris. where some of them remained. Pendtilos continued Jus 
journey overland to Thrace, where apparently lie died. The 

£ On the Kinitc remains la dm arei*« abort y. 179. Mikcos, KoTaphan. 
lirytkru. jmJ Chto> all duxrxd to hare been Sounded originally foam 
Curtc: Pali*- 7* z 

•Sb* 1 Hd& i+ 149* 
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ntit stage was conducted by h|£ son, Echrlas* who, crossing 
the Hellespont or Bosporus, pushed on as far i> Dasfeylion; and 
finally his youngest son. Gras, turned south and ttttiraoncd hfs 
followers tq Lesbos. ; Meanwhile the parry which had stayed 
behind in Lohris sailed from 
Klenas and Malaos, 
founded Kyn*e b « 

The details of this tradition are open to question, but two 
of its implications may be taken ns authentic mJ have 3 
bearing on the Homeric problem* 
lire first expedition, winch seems to have taken 0 very long 
time and to have had no dear idea o f w here it was going, has rhe 


air of a really desperate ad venture—an apt comment on the 
poverty-stricken culture of the Fclopoimese in the sub- 
Mycenean periods The second, which Followed by sea, seem$ 
to have been better organised- .In both cases the majority of the 
emigrants were probably drawm from Thessaly and Bct'oria 
Cpp- 39 ^“ 7 )- Tliey are made to start from the Pelopunnesc simply 
because their leaders were the exiled Pelopidai, This may be 

1 Stt. 5$? fc rf. Hell 114, Px. S\ it. 34-5* Pai&, i, 18. 6, 3- z. 1. 

* Set, *f. 401. r HilJ CGBA *3^6, 
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icctpz&i as a fact. We know that Myriieiie, die chief town of 
Lesbos, was ruled in early days by King? of die Pendiiiidii ,* 
and ar Kymt we hear of a king named AgamemiKjn, who 
probably belonged to the other bcaudt, rep resented by Kleuas 
and Malaos** The aim of these fugitives, clinging loyally to the 
last of the fMopicbi, was nor to break wild the past but to 
transport it and preserve it in their new- homes, which by dose 
to the scoie of the Trojan War. 

The Ioniiin colonisation was a much more vigorous affair. 
It was directed by Nelcidai exiled from Pylos to Athens. 11 
There they had received grants of land and a place itt the tribal 
system, which was perhaps reconstituted for the otcaskm. They 
did well in Attica. One of their dans, die Medontidai, secured 
the Athenian kingship; another, the Kodridii* led the migra- 
don to Ionia* Their part in the movement may be exaggerated 
tn our ttaditiun+ which view* the past through Athenian eyes, 
but it must have been considerable* Some of the cities they 
founded were organised on the basis of die four Attic tribes* 11 
and all except two of them kept die Attic feast of the ApatolmaJ:* 
The twelve cities of the Panionic League are divided by 
Herodotus into four groups according to their dialects: CO 
Chios and Eryrhrai; (i) Ephesus, Kotophon, Ltbrdos, TeOS, 
Klaaamcaat, Phokaia; (j) Miletus, Myous, Prime; (4) Samos, l) 
Four of these—Chios, Klazomenai, Phokaia, and Samos— 
stand apart from the main movement* Chios was founded from 
Ettboia, Ktazomenai from Kleonai and Phfeious. Phokaia from 
Phokis, Samos from Epidauros. 1 ‘ The last was brought into 
the League forcibly by an expedition from Ephesos.** Phokaia 
and Kbzotnenai were admitted after accepting Neleid kings, 
the former from Eiythnu and Teas, the latter from Koloplwjn.* 8 
All rwelve were ruled at the outset by kings—Kodridai or 
GUukidaj, or in some cases both-” The Glaukidai were a 
Greek-speaking dan established fur centuries at Xanthos, the 

1 AraL Pat 1 j 1 ibp 

■ Pa\L S3. Hear Smyrna dim wii* a spring jfter Araroemmiu 

PbifEtttr. Hit* i, iS. 

Hdt. 1. : 46, R*us. 7. a, 1; i« dxjTe pp. 3 90-2* 11 CfG, j<> 73 , J664* 

1* Hdt, l* 147, 1* Hdt i, 14a. « fjuj, 7. 3^ 

** Pnu», 7. a, 3 , 7, 4, a. t» pans, 7* 3, to, u Hdt. t. 147. 
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capita] of Lyda (p, i6j). They may have been brought in 
to conciliate the native population! which certainly survived at 
Miletos and Tcos (p. 169) and probably everywhere. The 
indigenous adture was too strong to be suppressed. The 
offioal centre of die League was fixed at Pamofiion on Mount 
Mykale, but this was rco far south to be 0om'emenr* and in 
later rimes, when the lemons had expanded in all directions, 
they reunited at the festival of Apollo in Delos. 

At Ephesos the Kodridai retained down to Roman times some 
of their regal privileges, such as die right to wear purple and 
the priesthood of Demcter Elcusinia- 1 * How long the kingship 
lasted in Ionia we do not know* but it probably declined 
there more rapidly than in Aiolis. 

The lemons prospered. Though later in die field than die 
^Eolians, they were soon strong enough tu seize from them all 
their points of vantage. Chios was lonicised at an early date 
(p* 5 tS). Smyrna was die next to go + It w & well placed at die 
mouth of the Hennas bur liampered by Phokau and Klazo- 
metiai at the entrance 10 the estuary, and before long it was 
seized by an expeditionary forte from Kolophcn. The inhabi¬ 
tants were permit red to w ithdraw' to other pares of A tolls, and 
Smyrna became Ionian. 1 * When the Hellespont w as opened 
up! the /Eolians established themselves at Sextos and Abydos. 
but later Abydos w as annexed by Mi teres p then Lampsakos 
was (bunded from Phokaia, and the Milesians secured at 
Kyzikos a loodiold still further north ota the Propontis.* 0 
Again Aiolis had lost the lead, and she never recovered ie. 
With die exception of Mytilcne, which secured a place in the 
Greek concession at biaukratL in the Delta. 51 none of die 
jEolic settlement was able to stand up against the corn peti¬ 
tion of Ionia, 

The early bi&trav of these colonies has long been familiar: 
yet* fragmentary though it is. it contains some valuable dues 
for the Homeric problem which have never been followed 
up. 

Epic poetry grows out of court minstrelsy, in which the king's 
victories ate commemoratccL That is true everywhere* and 

1* Srr. 65a. ii Hdf. t. 149-^0. Patif. 7, t* 

■* J T L. Mjtfti in CAN 3. £57-60. ^ Htlt. a. 1 7EL y. 
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Greet? is no exception. From a stray allusion in the Oiytsty 
we gather Jut Agamemnon's minstrel at Myoma had been 
an official of high standing,** When his descendants, the 
Penthrfictai, had finished their long trek, they recreated, so far 
as their straitened circumstances permitted, their traditional 
court life. The attempt was not a total failure, because, though 
they had lost all their worldly capital, they Iiad one cherished 
heirloom winch could not be taken from diem. Hie very back¬ 
wardness of Aiolis, by conserving the kingship, favoured die 
cultivation of epic poetry. 

The feats of Beowulf, recited at the Anglo-Saxon courts, hid 
been performed beyond the Nordt Sea, and the hero can have 
had no direct tics with the kings whs listened to his advenmres. 
Ncidsa Bfowal/ nor Widsith introduces any English character 
with die single exception of Otfa,** The Ofdrr EtUd and the 
Niklungmlkd belong in their present form to Iceland and 
Bavaria respectively; but their heroes, in so far as we cm 
identify their nationality, which is never stressed, are Goths, 
HiuiSp and Burgundians ** It is a general characteristic of 
Germanic epic* due to the extensive and protracted nature of 
the migrations, which spread the Teutonic peoples over 
nearly the whole of Europe, that the lays were presented by 
minstrels far removed in time and plate from die persons and 
events they commemorated. 

These Pifiiiliifidau *>« the other hand, had only crossed the 
vEgean; and in their new home, witlun sight of Mount Ida* 
whidi overlooked the battlefield, Agamemnon's h neal cte- 
scendants listened ro the liid d. One can imagine diem re- 
marking to the it guests + ids a small thing but. our own 1 * 

Then came the Kodridu. The story of Odysseus, whose 
home was so dose ro their own ancestral seat; may well Iiave 
been their contribution to the Homeric treasury. His navels 
in the west present some curious parallels with the voyage of 
the Argonauts, leaving us with a suspicion that the saga rtuy 
have been transferred from east ro west by the Ndddai when 
they migrated from loIkosA 1 

In Ionia the kingship lasted just long enough ro unite the 

■» Oi . i. X&7-7U ** Oadwkfc HA ji 
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two strandSt and there the an was earned ever without a break 
into an atmosphere that no epic minstrel has ever breathed 
before or since—the keen, critical, bracing air of rile mercantile 
city-state* 

2 . Hqvxt's Btfthphtft 

An enquiry into Homer's birthplace can be undertaken 
without prejudice to the question whether there was ever an 
author of the IluJ and Odyssty in the ordinary sense of die 
wotcL The Greeks believed there was* and they are entitled to 
a hearing* 

The Homeric Question is not a modern invention. Even m 
the great days of Hellenistic scholarship it was being debated 
whether or not the two poems had been WTitten by the same 
man. Such disputation* flourished. The position reached in the 
third century of our era is sketched by Lucian s lively pern 

Tw& or thr« days Uc« I nut the pc« Hffliff, and, fine* nother of tn 
was l took the eppcttmiity of queiusning him on various mata^, 

indudtnz hh birthplace, which, a I c*pbinfd, was still * whjm of keen 
crnimircny among us* Hr replied that he kttew Itc ouigizd differ me 
tuiteiiirt to f-htw, Smyrna or KdopW, tu= in rejlit j he was i native of 
Billion, known to mmii people as TigflMS it *V33 esily alter bciflC sold 10 
me Greeks as i hostage {i^n/ny that he spumed rhe mme Hmnrt. I wmc 
on t o empire whether the tqectrd hy ihfi edimn- were really hi*; Fw 
rrphed that he had ftfrioHl them 4.31. Tilt* prompted me tx\ denounce rli the 
pedantic nonsense produced hv the schooi o* A^^rchm and Zzr.dd&utSu and 
after i!wsc potnu fwd been disposed of I 52 ked Sum wlmr fus nrarsTc wjj rn 
hegmmiig the Ihdl with the wrath of Acrid k-s. He replied that it was just 
m idfi due struck him nachihg nurt I was dsn mnxinuz, to know wlmthef 
he tyd written die first, 2i n^ny autheriUei chimed, but he said H4X 

I had no oced to isk him whether rht ssciry oF blindness wAi miC, bcCItoe 

I cmdJ see fes nm* If ihae it was am. Sl 

That this gentle ridscuJr was not uncalled for can be seen from 
ihc entry in which die Byzantine lexicographer Suidos sums 
up tile results of Homeric research. 1 quote the paragraph 
referring to the poer i birthplace: 

Doubts whether a port of Mich genim cudd hate beer moral have led to 
ii!:fe»ra!r.rp in re^'in! r<» hts place □ I 1 l ,ph, Hc lu^ teen :niiicd ^ / 
nrious auibnritm u a Kaiive ef £uiji£J k Qura, Kotopboti. £ 04 * Kpi^ r 
KciichTii in the Tread r ! vdu h Athens liha^i Cypruj, SahmxHi, Kn^m, 
Mycciue. Egypt, Tjitisaiy* Italy, Ltscanu, Giynci^. Rome, ind Rjicdcs** 

%* tiur- tlj* a. le. Smd* 'OuTipes. 
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This .is a formidable list of candidates. It was cDmj'ilcJ, 
however, in the eleventh century a.d. after nearly two mil¬ 
lennia had been spent in pursuit of the truth. We may begin 
by eliminating all those that cannot produce a pre-Chrisuan 
referee. This gives trs a short list of seven; 


Atribcfity 

Dm 

(jsmtury B*c.) 

Bitthfhxi 

Hwnmc Hymn Ap>Ho 

Vti-VT 

Chia* 

Semcmida of Amrc^D* {ij 

VH-YI 

Chtct* 

Sirr-cmd^ of KtOfl (?) 

VJ-V 

Chlm 

ChmUJIri of SigtEOH 

V 

Chios 

Pmdar 

V 

tChio* 

1 Smyrna 
Smyrna 

StffllTTbhcOCtK <ri TfuiSOs 

V 

HEpptas of EJiis 

V 

Kymf 

J’.ikdi^lkk* of Ketfi 

V 

lot 

ArLfinuchos of Kdophoa 

v-iv 

kalophciE) 

Ephorw of Rym* 

IV 

Kytnc 

Attcmd± 

IV 

I« 

PEnLadwTSH of Ashen* 

IV 

Aig&t 

ThccJcn no* of Kdi 

m 

Chi oft 

AriiiatcEios of Samoffonuke 

m-u 

Athens 

Nikjruifn* of KoEophnn 

n 

Ko!ofihms 

Djcnpi&s Tkaii 

JL 

Athcto^* 


Let us interview these candidates, starting with the weakest. 

Athens is soon dismissed. As the metropolis of the Ionian* 
she claimed the credit for their achievements—a claim which 
in later times tjiey accepted as a compliment to themselves. 
Arisieides of Smyrna describes his dry as an Athenian colony 
and his forefathers as Athenians. 1 * We possess an epigram com¬ 
posed for a statue of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos: 

Thru* tyrant, thtfoE banished ami lei-ircfc,:. J am dw 5 taii= mm Ptisia~ 
miKH. who Hfimer't aettfsed lap; rent, if At henian iourvtkil 

SrttJTtLS, thj jtUin poet KM Oul i rl[ow-roiniininaji,** 

Ios. Tlirro was a story that a girl of this island named Kre- 
theis. got with child by a god, was sold into slavery at Smyrna, 
where she was bought by a Lydian named Maipn, who roamed 
11 Heim «, |. i7i. Sim, fly, Pi. fir. 164. Dam. 10-/7 iC. a, 66, 

“*■ ^PP“* & “F1IC. r. 6i, B. fr. 48 BJ«s, Antua, tfi=/WC. 3. *6, 
!:ph (64. An"*t. fr. 66. Pfcibck 54, TLeoc, 7. 47, Ktiznd. fr, 14. VHtm .5 -6. 
” An=lid, aj, 46, 29, 37, 40. 7V9, 44. 776, 

« t'ffcm, 11. 444. 
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her* and she gave birth to Homer.* 1 This was m doubt the 
scoiy w which Bakehyltde* and Arisiode referred, and it gives 
Smyrna* not las; as die birthplace* 

dfgcif* The Homme poems were exceptionally popular htfc, 
no doubt for political reasons. The Arrives had a mime 
festival ro which Homer and Apollo were invited as guests. as 
They said that Homer was a son of Maion and Hymetho,* 1 * 
HjTnctlTo figures in this tradition as a variant of the gid from 
Ids, She was the eponyrn of the Hynietheis, one of the Argive 
tribes, composed of pre-Dorian elements fp. 166). It is not at 
all impossible char some tradition of Mycenean minstrelsy* in¬ 
dependent of the Homeric r survived here after the Doran 
conquest. 

Kchphm* Being natives of the city; the sponsors of this 
candidate are iurereMed parties. The basis of their claim may 
he that Ionian* fnsm Kdophon repopulated Smyrna (p. 545), 

We are left with Kyme, Smyrna* and Chios- Of these Kymc 
is rhe weakest, and perhaps it only appears became it was the 
metropolis of Smyrna. The strongest is Chios, supported by 
the Homeric Hymn and Semonides of Amorgos—if it is he 
and not Simons its of Kcos to whom the d cation refers, In 
addition* Quo* was the acknowledged home of the Homeridai- * 4 
In favour of Smyrna it might be conjectured that the Hornmdai 
transferred theif centre faun there 10 Chios after Smjtaa fell to 
Kolophon. Our best course its to declare both Olios and 
Smyrna elected, with Kyme as pflftrffflf arrmiL All three belong 
to the borderland of Aioib and Iuiiia, the coast of the Hmnatc 
Gulf, This was the codie of Greek epic #t> we know tc. 


j d From Cffurt fc Mxrtft-phxz 

ttflywm fc is the eponym of the Homeridah The name ac 
least is a real one. It is the Ionic form of Homaros, which 
occurs as a personal name in inscriptions from Crete and 
Thessaly* ** As a common noun it meant 'hostage*, and, there 
was a smty that the poet had been taken as a hostage from 

Pltiu 17/ra, j. Tlinc 1 w a xuumli Howwftoa « bs^ iG. re (j) 13 - 
U AeL VIL 9. I « Vlim. 4. 1-1, 6. 17 , Othm* If- 

»Str. 645, Arm. ji t Hel L 55. GDI io|j T SIC. 1059* i, 3, 
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Smyrna to Chios, *• The name explains the story. Another, more 
plausible, account of it was that h^mtrvs was an old word 
meaning ‘blind’.** Minstrels are often blind for the same 
reason as smiths arc lame, The choice of vocation was condi¬ 
tioned by physical infirmity, Blindness went with ‘second 
sight*, diat is, with prophecy and poetry.** Demodokos was 
blind, so were Thamyris and Sreskhotos.** If Homer was 
simply 'the blind bard’, his name does not argue much for his 
reality. 

Of the Homrridai we are told chat 'originally they had been 
descendants of Homer who recited his poems by hereditary 
tradition, but in later times they were rhapsodes unrelated to 
the poet*, * 4 In other words, they began as a clan and became a 
guild. The qualification of birth was waived in favour of co- 
option (p. 3 3 3). Their centre was Chios. Like all minstrels, they 
were proverbial wanderers, and no doubt tltey had members in 
many parts of Greece. One of them, Kpuithos of Chios, 
migrated to Syracuse at the end of the sixth century,* 1 They 
were sriU flourishing in the fourth century, as we Icom from 
Plato, wlxj mentions certain esoteric poems in their possession, 
not available to die public. 14 By that time they may have 
lost their monopoly of the poems, but it is remarkable that 
nowhere in Artie literature nor in inscriptions do we find any 
reference to a rhapsode who was an Athenian by birth. When 
Plato wishes to portray a typical exponent of die art, he chooses 
an Ionian from Hphesos. 

If the poems matured ar the courts of the Pclopidai and 
Kcdridai, the decline of the kingship must have effected them 
decisively. Kyme had a king as late as 700 B.C., but this was an 
extreme case. The office had probably been superseded, at 
least in Ionia, Jong before that, It was this disparity of develop¬ 
ment between different parts of Asiatic Greece that made ic 
possible for the epic tradition to be carried over into the next 
stage w ithout a break. 

As the court declined, the recitals were transferred to the 

** P»<L C 4 r. 99. 17 Allen. « If-, 19-ie. Eph. 164. 

*' U OudmefeGL 3,619. «df, 3 . 6 j^. Si. i. 599-600,Iia ifi/,64, 

*• Pi, h\ a, t wii. »i pf, x 1. 1 ith. 

** PI. PWr. ajah, *£ jf jjod, *. 599c. 
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marketplace, T do not mean a sleeps runl market, a rendezvous 
for peasants* cattle-jobbers, and country squires* That is where 
Hesiod roared* with results that can be measured by cortipur- 
ins him with Homer, I m am die public square of some 
populous sea-port, thronged with Greeks, Cariam, Phonitians, 
mcrdiaut'-seanicn. Textile manidactmers, moneylenders* 
bankers, and above all the annual fair at Delos. 

Delos is a tiny island, a mere outcrop of gneiss and granite 
in die blue >Egearip but, set in the centre of the Cyclades, it 
became the cultural metropolis of Ionia: 

O Lord Apollo, many ire rhy shrines and weeded glades; dl fnrrLand* and 
mountain peaks are dear bo diet, all rirm running ntid}, but dramt uf 
all is Deltt. There, Trading their Jung duaks. the lonuiu flock with their 
wim and children in keep thy memory with boxing maidtes, dances, and 
music — j sight so splendid that the onlooker, gazing in rapwe ar ibc throng 
of men, wemeu* mips, and merchandise, might think they waz ftxt &um 
old age and, drarh. e* 

And not from Ionia only 1 —from ail over Greece the pilgrims 
Hocked co the festival. Early in the eighth century we hear of 
a chorus from Messema competing with a hymn composed for 
them by Eumelos of Corinth.* 1 Athenians were competing in 
Solon's time, and probably before * 1 tn Greek, if you heard 
someone singing very heartily, you said, "He is singing as 
though he were bound for Delos".** The island retained its pre¬ 
eminence down to the Persian conquest, and after the defeat 
of Perns its traditional prestige secured for it the treasury of 
the nm Ionian league formed by Athens- 

That Homeric red cals were a prominent feature of the 
programme is certain. The altar of the Delian Apollo is 
mentioned in the Qdyssty t * 7 and here, according to Tradition, 
the blind bard himself had once enthralled the crowds: 

Well, rctay ApaUo he gradow* ind Anemia Fmwdl. gnii o[ Dtlb§ fc and 
rtumlw ntf feanfm r when inmc diiaitt mviilcr sfeal] i^mt and ask. Of 
all the mmfisdfr that hare tinted you who has gi™ the grtasm ddighi? 1 
—remember to answci with one votes, "A Mind man. hr dwsUs in rocky 
Chjas* jn 4 hb ioa& ihdi new fee iuipased-' 4 * 

« H&m JL j. 143-5^ ** fiffit 4 ^ 4- u 

** Adt. Z\jp, Phiioch- Ijfl. 41 Zcn_ >_ \ 7 . 

*T Ol fr- d Qftfmnt J1J-11* He*, fe- i&S- 
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We do not know when the recitals were introduced there. 
It may have been as far hack as the ninth century. And t as we 
learnt in the last chapter, the poems wire still expanding in die 
seventh- The change came before they were complete. It was 
therefore formative. Indeed, it must have been revolutionary. 
They had grown up in die dickered court life of an old-world 
nobility, feeding on memories of the past. Now, thrown into 
the hubbub of Ionian trade, politics, and science^ they bunt 
into flower. The conditions were unique. 

4. Tie Homcrk Ccrf m 

In the foregoing pages rhe Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns have 
been described colleen vdy as die Homeric poems. In antiquity 
there were about a dozen other works, now lost, current under 
the name of Homer or his school. This was the Homeric 
corpus. Ic falls into two portions. First, there were die poems 
ascribed unanimously, or almost umiiimously, to die master 
himself—the Iliad, Odyssey* and Hyjnni* Tlicse f dull continue 
to call die Homeric poems* The others, attributed variously 
10 him or his disciples, art known as die Cyclic poem*. 

Most of our information about: the Cyclic poems comes from 
Proklas the Neopbtorust (fifth century a,d.) f who compiled a 
guide to the Homeric corpus, of which a summary has $ur- 
viced. 0 He seems eo liave done his work thoroughly. Apart 
from liim, wc have only quotations and allusions m other 
writers and die fragments of Hellenistic. Graeco-Roman, and 
Byzantine scholarship* 

Use Iliad deals with the tenth year of the Trojan War from 
ihc quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles co Hectors 
funeral. The subject of die Odyssey is Odysseus’ return to 
Ithaca, his reunion with his family, and his vengeance on the 
suitors. The Iliad contains 15,693 verses, the Odyssey i^.ua 
Both were divided by die Alexandrian editors into twenty-four 
books. The Iliad was universally attributed to Homer; so was 
die Odyssey, except that some Hellenistic scholars arc said to 
have dissented. 4 ® 

° Oft die JVthflntup of t he CimHrmath j s*c Alien HOT 
** VnxL 102 . ) Alien. 
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There are thirty-four Hymns, but all except fire of them are 
very brief The Apdh is quoted as Homer’s by Thucydides 
(fifth century), the Himu by Amigcnos of KarystOS (third 
centuiy).* 1 Athena im. (second-third century a. D.) describes the 
author of the Apcllo as ‘Homer or one of the Homcridai , . w 
Hippos crates of Syracuse (undated) says that the real author 
of r nis hymn was one of the Homcridai, Kymichos of Odo$\ 
who "interpolated a great deal of his own verse into Hornet's* 
and visited Syracuse between 504 and 500 s.c* 11 In recent years 
Wade-Gery has argued very forcibly diat thi$ poem consists 
really of two hymns—one to the DeJian Apollo, composed 
before 600 B h €>, and another to the Ddphic Apollo, composed 
during the next century, the combination being the work of 
Kynaithos,I accept this conclusion. 

The Cyclic poems may be classified according to subject as 
Lhe Trojan Cycle, the Theban Cycle* and Miscellaneous. 

There axe six poems in the Trojan Cycle, first, the Kypri^ in 
eleven books. Its subject was die judgment of Paris, the tape 
of Helen, the marshall mg of the Ac fisians* the sacrifice of 
Iphigcnda, and the course of the war down to Agamemnoti f s 
quarrel with Achilles*** Herodotus (fifth century) argues from 
internal evidence chat Homer cannot have been the author, 
implying that many people thought he wa$ T & * There was a 
story, which can be traced to Pindar (fifth centuiy) that Homer 
gave die poem as 3 wedding present to his sonTn-W. Stas- 
inns of Cyprus.^ Plato (fourth century) quote* from ic w ithout 
naming an author.Pa man rat (second century A + E j i$ also 
non-committs! + 5 * Athenaios ascribes it to ‘Scasmos of Cyprus, 
or Hcgttias. or whoever he may have beenV* Proklos gives 
him as S casinos or Hegesinos of Salanus f i.c* die Cyprian 
Salamjs + * 1 

Seconds the Atihicp^ io five books. Subject: die tenth year 
of the uar from after Hector’s funeral to die death of Achilles,** 
Pmktos jpvcs the author as Arkrinos of Miletos, who is 

kt Tlfc 3- TQ 4* Aniig, 7, ef. Pju-l 4. 30, 4. 9* 50, 12, 10. 37. 5, 

1: Mb, tzh. *1 Pi. M z -1 =<k « WmfcGtry JL u p'rod ioa-j. 

■ * H*. 117. *7 Ad. m. 9. If, ef. Iamb. VF. 146, SriL'Our^otl 9 , 

4 * Pk Eiithyp^- 1 a*. « Pius, 4 2,7, 

w Atlx 6 Sid p cf. |jv P j 54 b. ** PtpeL 97 . 14 


*■ Prod, eo^-6* 
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described by Suidas (eleventh centur7 a.h.) as a disdple of 
Homer, 15 His dace of birth is given *5 744 b.c** 

Thirch the iiffJr i/iW. in four boob- Subjecc the contest 
foe the armour of Achilles and the construction of the Wooden 
Horse, ** It is variously attributed to Kinairhon of Sparta 
HelJanikoSp fifth century), Leschrs of Mydlfflt (Prnkte), 
Thestorides of Phokaiap or Diodoros of Eiychrai. 11 Kmaidton 
was dated 762 B.c.^ ’ and Le$ches was conceoipQtaiy with 
Arkrinos/* There was a story that Hornet had composed it 
wlule staying m Phobia with Thestorides. A son of Th& 
toridcs namal Partfiemos T also an epic poet, is described as a 
descendant of Homer. 4 * P&usamas treats die poem as 
anonymous,"® 

Fouttn, die Sack of Troy+ in two boob B by Arkrinos. author of 
the Aitkcpitj* 

Fiftiin the HorttuOfningi, in five books - Subject; the post-war 
adventures of Danmedes, Nestor* Neoptolemos. Agamemnon f 
and Mciidlaos* Author: Agias Hegias) of Truizen fProklos)-" 1 
Pausaruas mentions a poet of this name but treats the Home- 
coming? as andnyinotiSH 1 J 

Sixthi the Tr/^ooiii'd, in two books. Subject: the adventures 
of Odysseus from after the itinera! of the suitors to Iiis death. ■ J 
The author wa& Kimidian of Sparta (Eusebios, third century 
A.D.) or Eugammoii of Kyrenc ;Cltimnt* secoe id-third oencurv 
A.ii.).'- Eugammon is dated 566 B.c, 

The Trojan Cyde is discussed by Aristotle in terms which 
show chat he did not regard Homer as the author." ■ 

Non comes die Theban Cycle of three poems. “Hie Qidi- 
poJein told how CEdipm killed his father, married his mother* 
and cursed his sons. The described the war between die 

* T Snid + Ap«nf^=Ff/C. 4. 314, 4* SuicL f*: Alien HOT €2-3. 

41 JW. 106 - 7 . 44 E. Tr. $3.1 sek AlJrn HOT 6 ^ 

■■ Ckm. irr, r. 24. Lesck.* & ^uoccd luring ddtnbcd (in % potted) 

^ tompciifitKi between Hornet jwJ Hesiod (Plu, AI. j 5-43TE- only point 
jn rht acory ikjctierd be mentions i here u that both yoetii arc LT^ii:cJ with 
ihc Acuity of improvisation. 

*■ SuId. n-apiv-KPs. Pais* 3, at. " fc Pfocl, 107 - 5 . 

” ^ io&Hp- :3 Pun- I, 2. t, to, 28, 7 f cf. Aik 23 jk 

T4 Prod jo$. **Emcb, Civ. Ol. 4, Clem. Sir. 6. 25. 1* 

Ansi. f«f. 25 , $- 7 , 
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sous—the first Argivc expedition against Thehes, ending in 
dicif death at era another's hands> The Epigvnvi described the 
destruction of the dry in a second expedition organised by the 
sons of the Argive leaders who had perished in the ficst. The 
Tbtbait and the Epigpnfti contained 7000 verses rath. T 7 

The Oidipoitia ts assigned in an inscription to Kircatrhon ! * 
Pamanias rrears it as anonymous-- * The Tieiab was attributed 
to Homer by Kallinos of Ephesos in the eighth century. 1 * This 
is by far the earliest association of the master's name with any 

r m in the corpus* Hcrodonts refers to 'Homer's Epigmci* if 
is really the author of that work 1 . 11 In an Alexandrian 
scholium it is attributed to Antimachos, probably Anrimachos 
ofTc ©5 (Jh 75 J 

There remain rile miscellaneous works- 
The Qyfwrr i^OiViriia. Subject: the last exploit of H enables. 
Auchor: Kreophytos of Samos (KaIfimocHo^ h third century).” 
Plato mentions Kreophytas as 'a friend of HomerV. 11 Else¬ 
where he is described aa his son-in-law, like Staring* 41 
Kallimadios tells a story* which wa$ probably known m Plato* 
char Kicophylos received the poem as a gift from Homer after 
entertaining him at Samos*” Clcmmc says that it was stolen 
from Krcophylos by Pauyasis of Halikaruassos,^ Perhaps it 
was pot stolen but adapted. 

Hie Batik of ik Titdnt is attributed by Athenaiw to Arktinos 
of Miletos or Eumelos of Corinth. aH Humelos (ft* 750 B.c*) 
belonged to the Bakchidai (p. 201), He was due reputed author 
of another epic entitled the K&rinik*< *■ It was he who Cum- 
CrrrtfTjn 255-60. c£ C/C- It, 129X- 2, iz, 

” ETC- fc' 5 k* 1291- 3 U ti. ** Pw$- 9- 5- it' 

^ t^iuL 9. 9. 5. TFie fesramicn of KaJWi** far is rimnllv 

mtatn, being supported by tiic *3cent as well as the eotutnon confusion of 
A and A: K arrives; ii a wwc ixjWi. Scert's despmet pic* diK*0^po# rosy mean 
'an Hoetmtt - (UH 16} e-nimc stsnd; that wWd be AWuju' p Ounix* *r 
"Cfcmpov (kc W- CL He ad [ i tin In G H TSioicmti AO 2. 9 j), Other writers treat 
the as monyntons: Arh- 465c. Apld. I. 3 . 4- 

Hdz. 4. 3* rb At. Fa 1270 kIi., PJu- JGm, is, « Call fp. 6 . 
*■* M* A. d'CCib, u £dd Kpctb^t, ** Set# €j3. 

* T Oem. Sir m 6, 25, 2^ For the name df. p. 167, 

11 Aifv. 22c, 277d. A.R. 1. H95 Hyg, S lS|, Clem. 5fr t* 22. S, 
*» Paus. a. 1- i # 2, 2- 2, 2. J. la. 
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pos<d the hymn for the Mcssenbn competitors at Delos 

(P* 550 ’ 

The Ptaiais is said to have been taken from Homer by 
Thestorides, who entertained him at Phokaia. 60 Nothing is 
known of its contents. 

I he Maigitii was a burlesque in mixed hexameters and 
trimeters about a simpleton who did not know which of his 
parents had given birch to hum and refused to mak e love to 
his wife for fear she might tell his mother-** Pforo and 
Aristotle accept it as Homeric, btit later writers treat it as 
spurious,** 

Lastly, there are the Amst^nw by Magnes of Lydia (fi. 700 

B-C-) and the BffttiUfa. which according to Clement was stolen 

from Peistnos of Lindos by Peisandros of Kameitos (fi 750 

v 

Two more points, and our data will be complete. On the 
one hand, Plato's Ion, the rhapsode from Ephewss, announce* 
himself as a professional minstrel who specialises exclusively 
in the works of Hcuner,** and all the quotations that follow 
are from the Iliaj and Oi/yjwy, Similarly, Xenophon mentions 
an Athenian who knew the whole of Homer by nearc, meaning 
by that, as the context shows, the Iliad and Gdyiwy.** On the 
other hand. Proklos records that ’the ancients’ credited Homer 
with all the Cyclic poems—diat is, with the whole corpus-** 

We see that die ancient testimony is confused. What are 
we to make of it? The treatment it has received hitherto 
is, to say die least, capricious- In early rim e s , aerat ing 
to the separatists, all these poems had been attributed tndb^ 
criminately to Homer, who was a mere eponym, devoid of 
historical reality. The Unitarians, on the other hand, have been 
at pains to show that, apart from the two masterpieces, none 
of them was originally regarded as his. Both views have some 
support in the data, which are contradictory, and therefore the 
truth must he something different from either. The mistake 
made by both schools is that they have tried to gee rid of die 


Pi- Hdu i(. *i Aesdtin- O. j 60- *ch- 

•® PI- Air. a- 147c, Amt Air, f 3, lO-S, Hfph. Enr&rrr, 17, DlO PnU- J j. 4. 
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contradictions in the evidence: instead of seizing on diem as a 
cine. 

The Greek historian enjoys one great advantage* The 
political separatism of die city-states favoured die survival of 
parallel ceiIcs derived from a common original and alternative 
versions of die same events, offering copious material for re- 
constructing the truth by comparison and analysis* The Greek 
tradition is a tangled skein, which has to be unravelled by 
identifying and following its separate thr eads . The stronges t of 
all was die Athenian* which after the fifth century tended to 
gather the others into itself. But the Ian lam had their own 
culture, older thin the Athenian* and in remained largely in- 
dependent down to Hellenistic rimes* It has recently been 
shown chat p some of the Alexandrian scholars who came from 
Ionia brought with diem from dicn* native cities a knowledge 
of works which fiad never found their way to Athens at alT.* 1 
Studied lh this light, the confladictkms in die Homeric era- 
dirioti can be resolved. 

In the eighth century Kallinos* an Ionian., ascribes the 
Tbtbaii to Homer* and three centuries latex Pindar cells the 
stCFty of Scasinos' wedding present, implying that Homer was 
the author of tlie Kypria. But then Helkmikos of Lesbos gives 
the Ituir Uui to Rinaithon, while Herodotus, a native of Asia 
Minot who lived at Athens, feds it necessary to challenge the 
view that tbs Kyprix and Epigsnoi wets Homer's, At Athens. 
Thucvdides quotes the Hymn to Apollo as Homeric, but m rile 
fourth century Xenophon excludes all save the Iliad and 
Odyssty. Plato and Aristotle do the same except that they admit 
the Margin In the Alexandrian period,, the names of several 
rivals to Homer are known, and the general attitude k ncm- 
comminah 

This is not one tradition but two. Both of them developed, 
and eventually they became entangled. 

One was die tradition of the Homrridai themselves. In the 
earliest rimes, when these sons of Homer* had been fellow 
members of j real minstrel clan, they followed the pious 
custom, common in such fraternities, of ascribing the whole of 
their repertory to die master. Ipse dixit t Liter, when the clan 

*■* Pe-man 9* 
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had become a guild, they wore mare individualistic. Being still 
engaged in expanding or elaborating their inherited material, 
they reconciled their personal claims with their tsprit Jr nrps 
m anecdotes about wedding gifts and hospitable exchanges, in 
which their own names and the master's were symbolically 
combined. In some cases the same rheme was rcWdled by 
sex era! of tliein in succession. In the conditions of orai reel ra¬ 
tion this was natural and inevitable, but in later rimes, when 
rile drums of individual authorship had become paramcium, it 
led just as inevitably to misunderstanding. Tire successive 
poets appeared as rivals guilty of interpolation or plagiarism. 

As the poems became current on rhe mainland, the tendency 
was at first to follow the earlier Ionian practice and treat a li 
ahhe as Homer's, but in die fourth century, w ith the begin¬ 
nings of literary criticism, Attic writers preferred to reserve 
Homer s name for the ttvo thtji d’auvns togetlirr with, the 
J/vtttHf and Margita, which had not ken definitely individualised 
even in Ionia. And finally the two traditions merged at 
Alexandria. The names of Arkrinos, Lcsches, Kinaithon, and 
die other Homeric poets, transmitted from Ionia, now became 
generally familiar, bur, owing to the in flume * of Attic litera¬ 
ture, which ignored them, the attitude of educated people was 
sceptical. Meanwhile the general public was ^uite content to 
believe that Homer had written dip whole corpus. If challenged, 
they had only to appeal to his divine parentage. 

J. Tbt Cyelit Pctms 

Of die ten poets named in connection w ith the Trojan and 
Theban Cycles only five arc described as natives of Aid ts or 
lotiia. The remainder belong by birth or adoption to the Pelopoo- 
msr, Cyprus, or Libya, By testing their claims and the dates 
assigned to them wo may hope to discover something about 
the expansion of the Homcrioai, 

Kinaidton of Sparta is dated 761-758 B,c, Even if we take 
this as liis date of birth, it is remarkably early—twenty years 
befwe Leaches, his rival for the Littlr fhW, and two hundred 
before Eti gammon, his rival for the TiUgvnii. He cannot have 
composed the Liult tii*d in die form described by Proklos, 
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because its subject shows that it muse have been planned in 
conjunction with the Aithiapis and the Safk of Tfcy, which 
wane the work of Arktinos; but there k no difficulty in ac¬ 
cepting him as the author or an earlier version. His Tchgonk 
may ha™ provided a model for Eugarnmon in the same way. 
Kyrene Imd been colonised from Thera, and Then from 
Sparta,** There remains the OfJip«tifl t for which he is the only 
candidate. In this connection hi$ date agrees with that given 
for Andmadios, author of the Epigonoi, and with die antiquity 
of die rietflfjp which was known to KaUinp.5. Kallinos lived 
"not Jong before' Archiiochos* who has recently been dated 
740-670 

It k dins quite probable that Kiniithun did belong to the 
eighth centime and turning to Sparta we find him in con¬ 
genial company. Hoc yet militarised, that city was then en¬ 
joying a cultural renaissance, which attracted poets from all 
parts of Greece—Thai etas from Crete (undated)* Polynuiastc* 
from Kolophon (undatcdj r Terpandro* from Lesbos (an old 
man in 676 Alkman from Sanffrk (JL 672 01*657 b.c.)* and 
Tymios from Athens JL 6 JO &X,). Tcrpandros instituted 
musical contests at the Kameia, 1and Alkman must have been 
familiar with the OJyray, because he made a ballet of the ball* 
game at which Odysseus surprised Nftusikas, 1 Further, the 
Spartan lawgiver Lykourgos is said to have inaugurated re* 
cicak of the Ifidi and Odymy t which he had obtained from the 
family of Kreophylos in Samos,!* - Lykourgos is an impalpable 
figure, partly mythical, so we cannot give him a dace, but tltis 
*coty agrees with the rest in suggesting that die Homed dai 
were patronised at Sparta in the eighth century. It may be 
added that the legend of CEdipus had a speck! interest there 
He was cne of the ancestors of the Spartan kings, 

Agks of Troizm. author of the HvmKcmingSi lias no date. 
Reference has already been made m the Homeric festival at 
Argos and die story of Hymetho fp. 549). Dow n to the middle 
of the seventh century die Argive kings rivalled the Spartan 

91 HdL 4. 147-J9. Mhn HOT 63. Bltltcny DA. 

lfl< Hell 122. vn aIotk 
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for die cultural leadership of dir Peloponnr.se. The last of 
them, Pheidou (Jl. 675 fl.c.) seized control of the Olympic 
Games. 1 »* If dierc woe already Homeric minstrels at the Spartan 
conn, they are likely m have found their way to Argos too, 

Stasinos and Hegninos, associated with the Kypria, are also 
dateless. Both went Cypriotes, the latter from SaJamis, which 
the royal seat of the Teukndas .y. 386). There was another 
line of kings, the Kimradai, at Paphos (p, 513), Both claimed 
Achan descent, and both lasted into Hellenistic times. These 
must have been the patrons of Scasinos and Hegesinos. It is 
even possible that Cyprus had an indigenous school of Achaau 
minstrelsy, irluch merged with the Homeric. 

Eugammon of Kytene is dated securely at 566 B.c. Kyrenc 
was only founded in the last quarter of the preceding century. 
Here wo, under die Batridai, die kingship persisted, and in 
this case its connection with epic can be clinched. The 
rdgefira was a sequel to the Qdysay. As the Greeks pushed 
tlieir way into the western Mediterranean, the saga of Odysseus, 
b**ng lately concerned with those regions, was expanded far 
beyond its Homeric limits, and Odysseus became the father 
of a large Jointly, In particular, Eugammon gave Teicmachci a 
brother, Arkcsiiaos,* 11 This was the nairy of jh least four 
Cyrenean kings. Evidently the Batridai flsimfd fcin with 
Odysseus, WJiat the relationship was is uncertain, but it must 
liave been known to Eugammon, who in improving the 
Odyssey furthered their interests. 

Tims, the Homcridai established themselves at Sparta in 
the eighth century, at Argos in the eighth or seventh, at 
Kytene at the end of the seventh, and in Cyprus some time In 
the same period. Outside Ionia they found a congenial home 
at the courts of kings. 

In ene of those brief but memorable paragraphs, of which 
there are so many in his writings, Aristotle contrasts the 
Cyclic poems with the lltsd; 

ii J SnteiOTurkid, tr maj well $ecm a sjgn of divine map [ration dar 
even in tbff though d]£ Trojan Wat fus a beginning 2nd su rn * ! Horatr 

Hit 6 f I27h 3. Oa fui da&c set bfn T. W^dtr-Qay in CAM j. 761 . 

*** Etnt, 1796, 50. TEe ftittcdu wm descends! from tfat Mafia: Hd& 

4. ijo. i, PL K 4, 
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noG set out to treat tc u a whole. The subject wjj too long u? be «ni- 
prehcmled in emit view, Md, if be had tried co tompos it. it would have 
become l« twnplicaretL Wine he do& ti fo mne^n^Lx on one port ton, 
which lie JiveniHc-j with itsmtette epbo&s. like die Ctalogpe of Ship. 

Other poet*—for example, the author* of die Kypn* amj the iirib Ills]- _ 

treat pi a nogk dWaccer m 3 whole seritH of actors extended over a whole 
period. And iu-aiK it is that, while ntidiif tfir Hid nor the Qjjpi»ri has 
podded material f \or more than one or two tzagcdki* the Kjpin kai yieEctcd 
several, die IHiUjtijd eight or more, to* 



no. 


The Cyclic peers were inferior in constructive power Tlut was 
Lht accepted opinion. Horace too contrasts them with Homer, 
nri mrfitur t mpi* B Aid Proklos sap rhey were studied mainly 
for the interest of their s abjeer- matter, n,T 
Homers mem in Anseode^ view was that lie did noc 


Ul *“*■ * 5 - 5 - 7 - Mot. AJ\ 140 , M. 97 . 
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attempt to compress bis subject. The Cyclic poets did. The Iliad 
and Odyssey both run to twenty-four books, chough the action is 
confined to a few' weeks. The Xypria covered ten years in 
eleven books’ the Htmtemitm covered eight years in five books. 
The scale was much smaller. And lastly.' the Trojan Cycle 
presupposes the lltad and Odyssey iu substantially their present 
form. Tlic Kypri* ended where the Iliad begins; the Little Iliad 
began where the great Iliad ends; the /knureniti^F was a sup¬ 
plement. and the Ttlegsuia a sequel, to the Odyssey, The 
creative power of the Homeridai had passed its peak 

\Vc are. now in a position to adumbrate three phases in che 
history of tire Hagsie epos. 

First we have what may be called tile primitive period of 
short lays recited {orally by court minstrels in Aiolis and 
Ionia. I his is the pliase reflected in the lays of Phemios and 
LVmodokos. Beginning as one among many bardic th e 

Homeridai built up a reputation as the outstanding exponents 
of their craft. The Iliad and Odyssey were already taking shape, 
but as loosely-strung sequences rather than oigamc whohs! 
They had not yet crystal lised- 

Then the Homendai secured a place in the Delian festival 
of Apollo. Faced with new responsibilities new opportunities, 
they reorganise and expand. They abandon their exclusiveness 
and become a professional corporation open to all minstrels 
with the requisite qualifications. They absorb their rivals, 
thereby enriching themselves. Their popularly is sudi that a 
luge diare of the festival programme—probably several days— 
is given up to them, and so they obtain an adequate setting for 
the production of large-scale masterpieces. Tlie technical skill 
revealed in the stincture of the Iliad and Odyssey presupposes a 
high degree of external organisation. Accordingly we may 
accept the conclusion implicit in the Hymn ro Apjlb that it 
was at Delos, w ith all Ionia listening- that the blind bard’s 
disciples raised their art to a pitch of excellence never since 
surpassed. The poems w ere still plastic and had not yet ceased 
to expand, hut it was here, recited in full year after year and 
improved with each recital, that they were moulded, polished, 
hsrmanktd inxi unified* 

In die third phase die art strikes roots beyond Ionia. As it 
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expands it declines* The minstrels are welcomed at Sparta, 
Aigas, Cyprus, Kyrtne, but in these surroundings shorter lays 
are in demand, 2nd so they tend to become what their pre¬ 
decessors lud once been—verse chroniclers attached to die 
cotuxi of kings. The an ends by reversing die Junction of its 
growth. And gradually it ceases to be creative. In an age which 
his risen co new levels of material and mtellecmal life it i$ no 
longer an adequate vehicle for historical narrative. The real 
heir to Homer in the mature city-state is not the empty- 
headed virtuoso described in Plato F s /an but the prose chronicler. 
Like the rhapsodes, Herodotus used to recite in public, 1 ®* 
and, though his medium was new t Ms technique of 2 central 
rheme* the Grasco-Pcrsian War, divoriiied with geographical 
and historical q^isodes, is essentially Homeric. The Bather of 
history was a chi ld of epic* 


6 * Dijfusicn qf tbt Iliad md Odysity 

We arc now at die crux of the Homeric Question* When 
were the puem^ written down? The ancient tradition is quite 
definite, After becoming current as scattered Jays the Hind 
and Odysxy wmr ccdJrcted and edited in their present form at 
the end of the sixth cenniry by the Athenian tyrants* Accord- 
ingly rhe separatists have claimed that die poems are com¬ 
pilations. not integral works of arc, The Unitarians blankly 
refuse to accept die evidence. Separatism Jus flourished 
mainly in Germany, unitananism in this country , s and so 
national ancagcmis ms have added fuel to the odium phildagiatm* 
My own position may be stated at once* The separatists are 
righi in accepting the evidence; the Unitarians are wrong in 
permitting them to misinterpret it* f find myself in the com¬ 
fortable ii unfamiliar position of pleading for mod era non 
between emrcines* 

Some scholars seem to assume that, sped on viewless wings, 
the poems became universally familiar almost from the 
moment they issued from the mas ter s mind ■ That is cerrainly 
a mistake. Their diffusion was as uneven a* the development 
cl the cuy'Statr$. Further* ec is obvious that they may hive 
lBl Euj, Or* OL ef + Set. fS. 
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been known to professional poets before becoming pu blicly 
accessible, and they may have been recited in extmcis before 
becoming familiar as wholes. Let us begin therefore by ad-mg 
when, where, and how full public recitals of the Hid and 
Odyisty were instituted outside Ionia, 

At Spam and Argos they were already known in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c. But there is a complication here. 
Tluse cultured Peloponnesian kingships did not last- Ar rhe 
end of the tevcntli century, frightened by unrest among the 
sols, file Spartan landowners took duige of die monarchy and 
turned the court into a barracks. There were no more poets in 
the Vale of Eurotas. Meanwhile Argos had lose her commercial 
supremacy to Corinth, whose situation on the Isthmus lay on 
the direct route from the >Egtan to the Adriatic, which ivas 
row being opened up* The Homeric recitals may have sur¬ 
vived at Argos; at Sparta they did not. 

By the close of die eighth Century Corinth was already an 
important shipbuilding centre, and it is then that the diffusion 
of Corinthian pottery begins. 10 * But her development was 
peculiar. At Sparta the aristocracy seized povrs tnrly enough 
to prevent the growth of trade; ac Corinth, thanks to her 
favourable position, they were unable to do this, but they did 
die next best thing. Under the fiakckidai the)’ secured a 
monopoly of it, which became a stranglehold. They were over¬ 
thrown by Kypselos (p, 202), a merchant prince or tyrant 
of the normal type (6j? b.c.). Under him and his son P«rian- 
dtos there was 3 commercial and cultural revival. It was Peri- 
andros who patronised Anon, a poet from Lesbos. u * And it was 
in this period that Corinthian vase-painters began to depict 
scenes from the Ilid with sufficient accuracy to argue direct 
acquaintance with the poem. 111 We may presume that they got 
their knowledge from public recitals, instituted by the 
tyrants. 

The first tyrant of Sikyon—also convenient to the Isthmus— 
was Orthagoras, a contemporary of Kypselos. He too must 
have patronised the minstrels; for we leant from Herodotus 

*“ H. T. Wide-Ceiy in CAH y. jjj, jjg. U» Hdr- 1. 1^-4. 
m ITGK; J. D. Bexrfcj- in JHS 54- 8 j, W*fe-Goy K77. I 

lure been uitiLlfi re gK hold of book* 
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rfist half a century lace his successor Kiris then e$ 'put an end 
to the rlupsodic competitions at Sikyon because the Homeric 
poc<iis were so full of praise for Aijos and the Arrives". *** 
This ^ after a war with Argos. h a r, ot Jifcdy that the 
bail lasted very long. As a former dependency of Agamemnon, 
hi you was proud of her Ho ieric tradition. Her antiquaries 
claimed to have discovered a mistake in the Iliad. Gcmoessa, 
diey said, which appears in our test as one of Agamemnon's 
demesnes near Sikyon, was a false reading for LJonoessa. 
They attributed the corrupt ion to the At hen tan edi tots. 1:1 

Moving north into Bceotia, we are in a country wirh an inde- 
pendetit school of epic, and so the conditions are quire different. 

Hesiod is undoubtedly a historical person, though nor the 
author of all his works, Herodotus regarded him ^ Homer’s 
contemporary, 11 * but his language is definitely posc-Hcmcric. 
and modem scholars assign him to die eighth century. He lived 
at Askra. a village near Thebe. It is not Certain that tie was 
bom there. He may have been brought there in diildhood by 
nis father Dios, who was an immigrant from Kyme. 11 * Herr, 
then, in an age when all crafts were commonly hereditary, we 
have a professional minstrel whose father came from die very 
district we have identified as the cradle of tile Humeridai, 
\\ as Dios one of them) Tile ancients held chat he was Homer's 
kinsman, and produced a pedigree, m This of course was a 
fiction, but cspmcnce iias taught us not to despise it for that 
reason. The content of die Hesiodie corpus is Boeotian, taken 
from the choral poetry of prehistoric Thebes and Orchcmcnos, 
bur the form is purely Homeric, Hie Hestodic dinJecr and 
the Hcsiodic hexameter are identical with Homer's, and this 
«n only mean that the Hesiodic school, as we know jt t was 
rounded uy a branch of the HointruLu* 


J Hdt j, <$?. us p„a. 7 , 26 . i j. 

‘ 1 Hdt. i y. I, Tile CrrtjmifB puipofn w be i wenptuu^n brt*-, f ,i 
two, «ch berg required io fiiuJ, heaimsrrt* begun by die other. 
Sum ^pcmicru are mentioned in tally imh lituanm id 41irrm a 

wuhm living mcnijwy: Kt Hyde AD, 

He*. Of. 6jj-4o ( Cmmm Ji-a. Perhspj it u mote likely that Ik 
Wta, because the A«Iic W £ bu tome appeal tq ha« 
been AMofei juipi^uuii jourfify' (£M, 452 ,y, ” 

’** Ct-Umt.1 PtwJ. I op, 
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How widely the Homeric .ns were known in the Bcrotia 
of liis day is another matter. He is said to have competed with 
Homer, but in Chaikis and Delos, no t in Becetia. 1 " There, and 
only there, the Hesiodic school were able to hold their own. 
They must have been conversant with the work of their rivals, 
bur they may well have been loth to include it in their public 
performances. On the other hand, it is quite possible that they 
transmitted it along with their own repertory to other profes¬ 
sionals, * t ■ F or these reasons tve may regard Bceotia as a secondary 
centre of diffusion. 

Turning to the colonies beyond the Adriatic, we are faced 
with the statement of Hippostratos that 'the Homeric poems 
were recited at Syracuse for the first time by Kynaithns in the 
69th Olympiad*, i.e. between 504 and 500 It was 

Kynaithus who arranged die Hymn If Apolk (p. 554), Hippos- 
ixatos, he it noted, does not allege that die poems had been 
previously unknown in this part of the world. Thry were 
certainly accessible to Sttstchocos (fl. 692 B.C.), whose family 
came from Lokris and claimed kin with Hesiod.* 11 What 
Hippostratos sap is that this was the first recital, implying 
that the poems were then given an official place in the Syracusan, 
calendar. And there is nothing improbable in that, ft agrees 
with such orher evidence as we possess. One of die earliest 
Hornetic critics, Tlieagetics, was a native of Rhegion, and his 
death may be placed in the last quarter of die sixth century.’ ■* 
Furthermore, when Kynaidtus set foot in Syracuse, tint city 
was on the dtreshold of the most splendid epoch in her career. 
Tile landed nobility were stdl in power, bur the merchant- 
dais was rapidly maturing, and in the next generation the 
tyrant Geloa refotinded die dty, built a new harbour, and 
multiplied the population by enforced transfer from other 
towns '4S5 b,c<\ His court was to become die most brilliant 
artistic centre in the west and a rival even to Athens at die 
07 Gftumtn* Hd. fr. i6j. 

:i * Etunetoi of Coruuf) pwbsbJy drew on die Haiodie j^bod; bit 
fi'jHCHjiijj iiul K^iaitiz were both Htstodic in mbicct 
11* Pi, N. 1. 1 jft. 

** a Aruf. It. 524, Siiendunro' tTritmetic cfir.iilii w»ltf^ci^Heaivdic;iee 
i,v f ' r : ri fV. 44- Su. 4 J i Hri. k. Arc., Si. 1 s. 3 J j sch. 

Tw. (Jr. O, }t. 
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patronage of these merchant-princes the art of epic, which had 
gmwn out of court life, came back into its own. 

And now Athens. Pdsistmtos reigned from 540 to 527 fc.c, 
He was succeeded by his sons, Hipparchos and Hippins, 
Hipparchos was assassinated In 514 B.c. and Hippjas was tr- 
pdJed three pears later. Thus the Athenian tyranny lasted a 
thirty years, but its adiievemens were immense. The 
Petsistraridai succeeded where others had failed, Polykratcs, 
the ambitious tyrant of Samos, had made a bid for the com¬ 
mercial hegemony of the /Egein, and in pursuit of this objec¬ 
tive he paid special attention to Delos. On his iniciarjve the 
adjacent island of Rhcneiawas consecrated to Apollo, 1 ®* But 
he was cut short in mid career by the Persian conquest of 
Ionia. Ptisistratos followed his example. He undertook a 
p m 1 ! hca cion of Delos itself, which he effected by clearing a wav 
the graves on the land surrounding the temple, 1M His aim was to 
enhan ce his prtstige by securing die panonage of the £mat 
Ionian festival. And Ins claim was an exceptionally strong one. 
As a descendant of flic NdcicLu (p. 192) he was sprung from 
the revered founders of Ionia, whose forefathers held an 
honoured place in the Homeric poems. He was himseif named 
after Nestor's youngest son. who accompanied Telemachos 
from Pyles to Sparta. 111 One contribution of this remarkable 
family to European civilisation 15 familiar. They founded the 
art of tragedy. But modem scholars Jiave been less appreciative 
ol their services to epic. 

The Htppfnbcf is the title of one of the Platonic dialogues, 
nor by Plato himself but by a disciple of his who lived in the 
fourth century. Sokraies is talking to a friend: 

It was f-Tiprorcbu, the son of Ptisumtos from Phikidjij, die mA 
*ho among nuny odlM hdilillil achievement* 
itumdused the Homme poems into thu ttxmay. He it wxs wfsj made the 

rr^uiifian. frill in ihw A, J- M _. _ L.. _i 
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Ar Athens, as elsewhere* the tyranny ended in reaction, with 
the result that it was condemned without disenminatfon by 
the democrats who had overthrown Jt. It became the fashion to 
transfer some of the tyrants' reforms, including the regulation 
just mentioned, ro Solon, whom they regarded as the true 
father of democracy,**« But in the present case at least there is 
no doubt where die credit really belongs. Here again we can 
appeal to die irrefutable evidence of pottery. Scenes from the 
‘ >cCur on Attic vases as early as the second quartet of the 
sixth century, but it is only in the last quarter—the time of 
Hipparchus— due the painters show themselves to be 
thoroughly familiar with the poem.*** 

Is there the slightest reason for distrusting the conclusion on 
vriiidi A\ these 3igm converge? Alien concedes time the stale- 
ment in the 

is 4 renxirkiiiie Oftc (□ hire bom made not nicer tfmi 150 yr Jn jftjf ^ 
supposed (Tent That th* Hftndc poems w«e ptcriouily unknown in 
t.r«ce is disproved by their oittuUen and mfincme M Sthrwi 
Ur;Sprites; thit they had already arrived if Athens appears from'the appal 

mj - f ™ dlcm m die nmtj-r of Sgciun-It k singular due the hbinacal 

imagination qf the later fourth century OHWEtnd ML rtMsJo* Attica till the 
turn of the PtuistHtidai.m 

Them is so much that is singular in ancient Greece that het 
modem historians sometimes find it difficult to keep their own 
imaginations under control 

The matter of Sigeion was this. Some time in the -rivi-h 
century, under the Peisisttatidai or earlier, Athens was in¬ 
volved tn a dispute with Mynlcne for the possession of 
Sigeion in the Tread, a keypoint for controlling the Hellespont, 
and the Athenian spokesmen are said to have appealed to the 

,! *D.L 1. 57. «’ ]«himeD ITG; xe ilxnt o- m. 

Alien HOT raft. He argued due 'the whole legend . .. waa feb- 
riened by Megariu* nonpuries 1 (245) aggrieved by Honwr f * mauneM of 
bjjmw in the Catalog .'** helm p, yya). He pointed cut that Pemuatat 
J tifee Other tyrants) w» included among the Seven Wise Men, and tredjred 
with rhe •vqrfisui M^wn(D.L 1, t|, 106 8, Annox. dutatcotdiiv 

10 Ar. Pa. 1071 ick lie was lutkrjirwd EUirn (by * enmcdijrJ). From this he 
ckdund dut there was 'i* eady as the fourth century wha* we may call a 
Fttismtezn mythology in eerstenre. according rt) which he was a philosopher, 

A , U **hi ^* WumciI twmr, jnd an otadc-poec' (447). Ir ro ^ 
that Allen it du= 
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Iliad to prove, in support of their claim, chat Athenians had 
fought in the Trojan War. 1 * 1 But there is nothing in the Hip- 
pjribm or any odicr ancient authority ro justify the inference 
that the poems "were previously unknown*. And the fact that 
rhapsodic contests had been held at Sikyon early in die sixth 
century is not a reason for doubting that they were instituted 
at Athens several decades brer, 

Allen's treatment of Kyiuithos is even more unceremonious: 
The dal« OL 69=504 BlC. ri. impwihEr. 4ETWC SbaCfisr iound-'-d in 7JJ 

CatmDC have been without Hemet for two hundn-ti yeari, the iaccmJ illu- 

hm an j cmi^qiM m our hymn do nor allow it to iuve been written at the 
Ix^mujRg of c 3 ir fifth century, and Thucydides could not havr i^uotcd a 

E 4s Homeric wjiirfi had been written less tfcm fifty j-rara befotr his 
Therefore the nuroml b wrong. , * . if Syracuse had heard Homer 
for the for tunc m 504. how could the Athenian ambassador have qupted 
the Catalogue to Getnitf Aeccrdingly we rely on rhe anecdote and sal- that 
Kpukhm lived and reotcj Hamer ar Syrian after in lettLancun i.c. 
before 700 

This from the scholar who hurls his Unitarian scorn at the 
"rigmarole methodology* of those separatist Germans.The 
separatists have certainly been guilty of dreadful bl tinders „ but 
Aliens house is made of glass, Writing before Wade-Gwy*s 
analysis of the Hymn tv Apollo, he may be excused on that 
point, bar, even if Kynaithos had composed the whole of it. 
Thucydides would still have distinguished it from other 
hymns to the same deity by giving u its conventional Homeric 
ride. As for the Athenian ambassador at Syracuse in 4S 1 
lie was quoting from a poem which had been publicly recited 
at Aihens for more than thirty years and at Syracuse for 
twenty. To alter 500 to 700 by a mere flourish of the pen k a 
bold move. The sole reason offered for it is char Syracuse 
dnnot have been wirhoui Homer for two hundred years'* 
Why not! Allen has no answer. He can only fall back on his 
unsupported conviction that die poet's text had been in 
general circulation from the beginning. He assumes without 
question that all poetry- of the past Conforms c© the premisses of 
contemporary literary ainctsiru 
The Unitarians art afraid that, if they abandoned this posi¬ 
tion. die gates would be opened to die enemy, who would 
m Hdt. 5.94. n* Alien HOT 6 5-6, i «&, 7, ue Htti + 7 + i6l» p 
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break into the stronghold and ate their treasures to 
Let me tty to reassure them. 


}7l 

pieces. 


7. The Rumiion ef Pefsistrtaoi 

, Who.* observes Cicero with his inevitable interrogative, 
was more learned, eloquent, and cultured in his age than 
Peisiscnuos. by whom the works of Homer, previously con¬ 
fused, are said to have been arranged in their present form?'* ** 
mststtatos is praised here on the same grounds as Hi pparchos 
in the dialogue- Cicero had studied at Athens, and was 
quoting an Athenian tradition. 

The matter is mentioned again by Pausanhs and /Elian, 
who add nothing new, and many centuries later in three 
Byzantine scholia: 


I. It a said chat Peimoarw pieced tether Humrr's poem;, whose in- 
renal iolirteuce had been disrupt bp time, Lvcause they had been «*J at 
rstniDm m scanned portion^. 

IX. fe fa said that Hnmer’s pomy was perishing, beoore at thar sime it waj 
EMttsmitted tiv Oral imminwi, (to: tn writing. In krepmg with his noble 
chancftt me Athenian tyrant Pcisistnins resolved to earn furrhre -dmira- 
tiofi by plMBung to record the poem* in renting. He organiied * ptMc 
wifipeiiuon, offering co everyone who knew die poems and could vreire 
dreitt a pri ze of an nbol a vets-, Jti tfi« way he collected ill die reading] and 
’t 1 "'" 1 . f V<110 CI P mfl L Mowi the epigram quoted on p. 348.] 

m - T]* Homeric pormi, previously dispersed, were urangej m disk 
present form during the reign of Pekbirarus by mo rehdars selected at the 
tune tiy Ansarehos md Ztaodotn—not to be exmfured With (hr Prelenure 
* 4 wlan of shore names. Some autfwciiia asmlw the Fiiurmid re/ensum « 
low Orpheus of K»mn, Zopyres of Herahltia. Ooamakriros of 

A mens, ant),.. [dir bit name is illegible}.*’* 

Htrc the talc has been embroidered with picturesque details for 
the edification of Byzantine schoolboys, but the central theme 
is authentic. Onuuiakmos die Orphic, author of a poem 
^Hed r-.tnfieaiidns, figures in Herodotus, who sap he was 
banished by Hipparchro for interpolating into an ancient 
oracle some verses about Lemnos.* 1 * The motive is not clear, 
but it was certainly political. A few years later (502-495 a.c/j 
Lemnos became an Athenian dependency. 1 ** 


■»* Cie. O. 3. r j7« 

HJc. 7. 6. j. 


**• SreAikn HOT sjo-j. 
**» Hilt. 6. 140. 
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Plutarch and itlim attribute a similar edition of the poems 
m Lykourgos. 1 ■* The stories about Lykourgos are suspecr, and 
this one may have been designed simply to provide die 
Athenian recension mih a Spartan parallel. But u is not im¬ 
possible that something of die sort had been done in early 
Sparta a means of regulating the recitals. 

In the Catalogue of Ship the contingent from Salamis is 
described in two verges; 

Ajax Uwight from SJ-miii cwtire diipt and ^utioncJ di^m ih^ 

ranks of the Adicmara wtre shxuiihLi** 

The second verst is omitted in several MSS,* including one of 
the best, and in two papyri. Ir was condemned by die Alex¬ 
andrian editors, as we learn from Strabo* who pints our that 
it is contradicted by several passages Liter in the pocm^ ,a In¬ 
consistency h not of course a proof of composite authorship. 
Even Homer nods. But d bis verse i$ suspect from another pint 
of view. It is evidently intended to imply that Sabmis was an 
Athenian dependency, or at least closely allied with Athens. 
There is nothing in our other sources to suggest any connection 
between the two communities at this early date* Ir seems 
therefore to be an interpolation in the strict sense of the term. 
The ancients recognised this, and knew where it came from. 
One of Pdshtraros 1 achievements had been to annex the island 
of Salamis, which had previously belonged to Megnra, and he 
inserted this vase in the Iliad to consolidate his title. All die 
ancient authorities rejected it, including Aristotle* 1411 and the 
Meganans claimed to remember the verses, mentioning four 
places m their territory, which Peiristmras had deleted* 1 * 1 
The motive alleged is sufficient, but there may have been 
another. As a native of Phikidai, Peisismms was a fellow 
villager of the clansmen of that name, who were descended from 
Phibuos* a son of Ajax and an immigrant foam Si h mis (p T 121). 
Their chief at this time was Mikiadcs, who migrated to the 
Thracuii side of the Hellespont, where he set himself up as a 
tyrant ruling in the Athenian interest. 1 ** It was his nephew and 

1,7 Plu. Ijai^ 4, ArJ_ rat ij, 14. *** A 2. S 5 &- 9 - Set m . 

Amt Six. 1, IL 2|o jch* Q'-unliL 5 . tl, 40. Some nudf Sfllon 
the inr«pfthctir: D. L i, 48, Pin. M 10, 

14 * Str. 394. in Hife. 6. J4~y, 
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successor who conquered Lemnos, There is 3 thread running 
through these events which has yet to be unravelled, but it 
seems that the link tvliich die tyrant fabricated between 
Salnniis and Athens may Jure beer taken from a tradition 
known to him from boyhood. Perhaps ft was woven into die 
poem by Ionian rhapsodes at his court, anxious to gratify their 

on 1 

Two more interpolations were attributed to Peisjsrtatw—the 
references to Theseus and 10 the immortality of Heiakles.* ** 
The one was 3 tribute to the Athenian national hero, who as 
such was post-Homeric (p. 264}; die other was designed to 
reconcile die death of Hankies with his divinity. If this was 
the whole editorial fee, it was a very modest one. 

Finally, ue read in a scholium appended to the Lav of 
Dolon (IStad X): 

Tiuy ay that this by w*s comped by Hornet ^epaunly, ajt as nr of 
the Iti 1 id, and that it was iasemd hot by PRsuntM. 

For the separatists this is die hammer-blow that drives their 
diesis home. Tile Lay of Dolon was merely the Ust of many 
accretions. The Iliad was a conglomeration. For the Unitarians 
ii is an acute embarrassment. They reject the tradition of the 
Pisistratid recension in ictt, not on any arguable grounds, but 
simply because they refuse to believe it, and they point out, 
quite correctly, that there is nothing in the language of Book X 
to show chat it is late. 

Is this or any other book of die Iliad or Odyssey an interpola¬ 
tion? No matter how long the Homeric controversy may con¬ 
tinue to hum, du$ question will never find an answer. It is 
meaningless. Like die Adueans and Trojans, the separatists 
and Unitarians have been light mg foe a phantom, and dictr 
misdirected valour appears all the more remarkable when we 
find rhe truth of die matter stated succinctly in the undent 
sources which they have made their battleground. 

It is easy to disparage the Byzantine scholiasts. They too had 
their faults. They are sometimes extraordinarily obtuse. But 
they spoke Greek, They had received in an unbroken line the 
heritage of Greece. This was a precious asset. It enabled them 

»* Pill. Thu ZO, Ol 11. fx>i 4£k, 1M it. 10 K-h. *£ ML 
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sometimes to pass on the truth without understanding it, I 
learnt this when I was working on the text of v'Eschylus, and 
niy Homeric studies luve confirmed it. 

'The internal coherence of the poems had been disrupted. * 
We are not told that dicy had never possessed unity, but that 
they tad lost it. The Unitarians Iiave not noticed this. ‘The 
poems were perishing because they had been transmitted by 
oral instruction, not in writing.’ Wolf, repudiated on this 
point even by bis own followers, was right. 

How long did it take to recite the Iliad? All we can say is 
that at the Athenian dramatic festivals four plays were performed 
in a day. This would be less than lutf the number of verses 
in theJfroj. The Odyssey is a little shorter. It Seems unlikely that 
the /had or Ody«*y could have been recited in a day. 

The poems matured in Ionia, When they were installed at 
Delos, the programme was framed to accommodate them. 
They were the most important items. Tlie lomians were pros¬ 
perous, and could afford a lengthy festival. 

Then they spread to Greece proper. There they were not at 
home in the same way as they had been in Ionia. They had to 
compete with local talent, Tlieir length became a disadvantage. 
The Cyclic poems, constructed on a smaller scale, were de¬ 
signed to meet the new conditions. The ihttd and Odyssey were 
recited, perhaps earlier and more widely titan our records show, 
bm only in selections. They began to disintegrate. 

Then came the revival. Everywhere along the trade routes die 
enfeebled aristocracy was challenged by energetic merchant 
princes who had a direct interest in raising the material and 
cultural standards of the people. The demand for Homer was 
renewed, and in the reorganised festivals roam was made for 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Bur this was not enough. The competing rhapsodes were still 
offering the most popular pieces to the detriment of die whole. 
Accordingly it was stipulated that they were to recite the poems 
through in the proper order, each beginning where the last 
left off. But to make this regulation effective it was necessary to 
know what the proper order was. The need arose for an official text. 

It was a formidable undertaking, and fraught with an in¬ 
herent difficulty. How were the Iliad and Orfy«ey to be d efined* 
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Was die Lay of Dolon co be rnrlurfeH in the Iliads Was the 
Oiysstf to dose with the reunion ar the Greside? What about 
the Deception of Zeus, which some said was irreverent, and 
the Catalogue of Ships, which, referring properly to the out¬ 
break of the war. did not really fid On all these matters, not to 
mention questions of phrasing, metre, and the digamma, prac¬ 
tice varied not only from rhapsode to rhapsode but from one 
performance by the same rhapsode co another. The poems were 
still fluid. Pm:stratus was faced with the complex and delicate 
cask of recording and arranging a copious, richly diversified, 
organic mass of oral tradition. The measure of his success is 
the Iliad and Odyssty t 

&, The £nd o f Epic 

The Greek alphabet was constructed in Ionia and diffused 
by trade. In each community the spread of literacy was neces¬ 
sarily slow 1 . The initiative was taken by the merchants, who 
wanted an instrument for commercial contracts and codifying 
the Jaws, The landowners resisted for this reason. And 
naturally it made less headway in professions wedded to an oral 
technique. 

The power of ntcmoiy characteristic of prelit era Le peoples is 
astonishing only to those who have nor experienced it. Being 
the only medium for preserving knowledge, fr lias been made 
perfect by practice. Minstrels in particular Iisve raised it TO the 
highest pitch. It is part of their craft. This explains why Greek 
epic was so long in being committed to writing. The Momcridai 
had no use for the pen. They carried their repertory in their 
heads, The result was that, when they liad diffused it beyond 
their power to control ir, they came very near to losing it. It 
was saved by the merchant princes. History was kind to them— 
how kind can be seen from what has happened elsewhere in 
analogous conditions. 

The peculiar beauty of epic diction, as compared with 
written poetry, is its fluency and freshness. That is the virtue 
of improvisation. It rakes on new colours as it passes from one 
festive occasion to another, sparkles in response to neb 
momentary stimulus. But its lustre cannot be caught. Its 
words are winged and cannot be pinned down. 
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Let us take another lesson from tire Kirghiz- Radlov de¬ 
scribes his efforts to record their pocny: 

Noting dcrwa the «jnga from dicEadpn was iwy JIuiluIc. Net being 
accuiiamtd co speak slowly eiwugh Ip be fallowed by the pm the *jr.£cr 
loses the thread of the narrative sm by omissions fills im» contradictriinSr 
. . . In spire of di ray d«n I have rwv suscardeJ in reproducing their 
niirtsrrd poccry completely. The repea t e d fingttg of die s-me wng, the daw 
dicatiim, and mr frequent mtrxrupUoni diiptlled die tndKfncnt in- 
dispeftsabk for good singing, The nmuitre! canid utdy dkm c w a tired and 
nfgligftic wit whir he hid delivered before with fire. . * . The Sme? written 
down, hive therefore IisK iheil fwdmcsa. 141 

The heroic verse of most primitive peoples lias suffered ir¬ 
reparable loss. Not only lias much of it perished but tvhac 
survives has been mutilated* This has bten shown by Soviet 
research. The consttucrion of some of those oral epics* when 
recited in the proper manner and eimromncnr, is faultless; 
it is only in print that they manifest the discrepancies and con¬ 
fusions often regarded as characteristic of popular pm”' 
In the Soviet Union, however* the difficulty has been solved* 
Not only have the minstrels been taught to write in cirtum- 
Stances that enhance their pride in their national tradicions h 
but they liave been Kjuipped witTa ih* phonograph and 
radio- These songs will survive. They have been saved by 
machinery* 147 

But these conditions are ttnpreccdenccd, Elsewhere and at 
other rimes the transition from speech to writing has been Jefr 
kj dunce. The best Germanic epics contain many fine things, 
and* if they are inferior to Homer, this is largely due to losses 
in transmission* The spread of literacy during the so-called 
Dark Ages is thus described by Chadwick: 

Thfiec phi=ef arc to be dimrtguifhed in the early humry ef Roman wetting 
axEQn^ the Teutonic peoples. In the first phase only Latin n wnntn. 3 n the 
*t£xmd the nadme language u employed far siting religitai* «id other wwb 
Jcfived from Roman Mnaxes or on Reman models- In the thin! phase 
purely native works arc written. But this thud phase did mt anie on the 
eanticB'xit beftrre the twelfth ernrary. and then craly in a much modified 
form, while even the ieCcod plus* was Lrgdy Inal mi hardly iKogm^ed in 
the highest aides. **■ 

141 RjidJuv PV ^ Zaiuhnn r quoted hy Oudwitk QL 3, i£o. 

** T CL Thunyfln MP Cltaitriek GL 1. 483. 
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In western Europe, after a violent upheaval, the heroic king - 
ship was consolidated into feudalism, and when, after several 
centuries, die power of the feudal lords was broken bp the 
bourgeoisie, die art of minstrels)' was dead. In Greece the ex¬ 
pansion of trade was so rapid that die merchant-class was able 
to appropriate the epic tradition in its prime, In western 
Europe writing was introduced through an alien medium 
which was an exclusive instrument of the riding class, In 
Greece the alien languages had been absorbed. In western 
Europe popular poetry, being pagan, was suppressed. 'When 
priests dine together 1 , wrote Aicuin to the Bishop of Lmdis- 
fiirne. 'let die ivurds of God be read, It is fitting on such occa¬ 
sions 00 listen 10 a reader, not a harper, to the discourses of die 
Fathers, not the poems of the heathen. What lias Ingdd to do 
with Christ?' 1 ** The Greek rhapsode was an honoured guest at 
court and a repository of sacred lore. Ar every turn he had the 
advantage over the seep, thanks to the extremely rapid and un¬ 
even development of Greek society. 

WJ10 then is Homer? He is not a compilation. The separatists 
made the mistake of leaving our his poetry. Nor is he a solitary 
miracle. The Unitarians do not want to explain Homer, but 
to envelop him in the magic of individuality' and the miracle 
of genius. But. though his songs have never been surpassed, 
they are not a miracle. Homer is not one but many hereditary 
poets, gifted and promised, who, together with the enthusiastic 
crowds that spurred them to excel dicmselves and the far¬ 
sighted statesman that saved that masterpieces for posterity, 
may be described in Shelley’s words 3s both Creations and 
creators of their age. 

9. Strueivn of the Iliad dal Odysny 

Before concluding let me outline brieSy how the two |>oems 
seem tD me to have been built up. It must be brief, because a 
detailed exposition lies beyond the scope of this work, And of 
course it is purely conjectural. 

The kernel of die Mini was a sordid quarrel between a chief 
from the Thessalian backwoods and his Myccaean overlord, 
MsliHA+i. 
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Achilles refused to fight; the Acha*ans were pressed back; his 
chant, Pamfldo^ went to their assistance. and fell to Hector; 
ihcn p stirred to action* Adnlles killed Hector, outraged the 
Corpse, and thing dogs, horses, men on his friend's burning 
body in an insensate orgy of revenge. 

This theme was devdoped, as Aristotle says, b y means of 
episodes* The first was the rejected offer of amends - Book DO. 
This ied to others. Tht Achrams were defeated mice, before and 
after the refusal, and the battle scenes were expanded further 
by introducing the exploits of Diomcdcs and Agamemnon* But 
above all by refusing Agamemnon's offer, Achilles took on 
liimself the responsibility for the quarrel, and SO a new con¬ 
clusion was called for to mark liis change of heart. Ac this point 
the minstrds cook leave of the saga, treating it with the 
imaginative freedom of conscious art. Deal to all appeals from 
Ills wife and family, the grief-stricken old king seeks out the 
man who has killed his sou and begp him for the body- The 
two enemies pour out their hearts in a flood of tears, the one 
for his son and the other for lus father. Tile conflict is resolved. 
The pathos of fins dimat was heightened further by episodes 
from the life of the doomed dry, introducing us to Helen and 
Hector s mfant son. And over all hangs the mirage of the gods* 
whose quarrels always end in laughter because they art im¬ 
mortal 

This was a work of centuries. The Myccnran monarchy rose 
and fell while the poem was being composed. The sophisticated 
arrises who added die finishing touches were far removed from 
the semi-barbarous brigands of whom they sang. The result 
was a dynamic tension between them and their material and 
they had absorbed rheir material so deeply ihat the tension 
appear* as something internal in their diameters* J l£\ says 
Sarpedon to hi s vassal, Ve were destined to live for ever like 
the gods and never grow old or die, 1 should not send you into 
battle nor would I go myself; but since in any case we are sur¬ 
rounded by a thousand deaths and dangers, let us go—to ger 
glory or to give it/* *» Thar is not the voice of a robber chief. The 
Achilles who drew his sword on the king, sulked in ins tent* 
sobbed like 2 child, spumed the offer of dries, rolled in the 
s4fl IL la, jaa-l* 
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dust for grief* and dragged his enemy's body at the tailpiece 
of Ms chariot—chic is die authentic Achaan, the tiubdent 
card e-raider and pillager of Knassos. But Achilles fa doomed: 
so is Agamemnon, and Ajoi, Their empire is nothing but a 
memory conjured up out of the past in the magical hexa¬ 
meters of poets who love to note die movemenr of sheep 
Stampeding in the fold, the sweep of a scythe in the grass, or 
the grace of a womans fingers at die loom. And so. as 
the)' sec him. Achilles is tormented by foreknowledge of his 
fate: 'Shall I go home to Phrhia and live out my life in un- 
evcnrFul ease, or die young m battle and live for ever on the 
lips of minstrelsy?* 1 ** The tragic dilemma of the llidd crystallises 
bve cenruries of revolutionary change. 

The Odyssey contains a much larger admixture of non- 
heroic fiction. It belongs more completely to the maturity of 
the art. and so makes a smoother, more effortless unity. 

In its present form it falls into six sections marking the pro¬ 
gress of the action. Telemachos leaves home to seek news of his 
father (Books I—IV'. Meanwhile Odysseus has landed in 
Ph-sada (V—Vlu), where lie tells the story of his wanderings 
flX-XH, Returning independemly, the father and sou meet 
in the swineherd’s hut (XT!I—XVI)- Disguised as a beggar and 
insulted in his own house. Odysseus interviews Penelope and 
prepares his plot (XYXE-XX)* and finally after skying rhe 
suitors he discloses himself to his wife and father and is re¬ 
stored to peaceful possession of his heritage (XXI-XXIV), 

The nucleus was a cunning man's voyage overseas among 
minides and monsters and hi* revenge on the enemies who took 
advantage of his absence. This is crude folklore, far older dun 
Odysseus. Bur in the poem, though the adventures mend over 
ten years. aLI save the last are concentrated in a single section. 
As in the /IW, a large subject is comprehended in one view by 
filing the focus on a single portion, but here the method seems 
to have been applied more consciously, and k has been carried 
so for that the hero's adventures arc in effect subordinated to a 
new interest—the reunion of his family. This is done by en¬ 
veloping the mam theme in four ancillary’ episodes. 

Fmt, the voyage of Telemadios secs the stage in Ithaca and 
Cf. Jh 9 * 4 ia- 6 . 
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introduces the situation dramatical Iy~ His journey to Pylos 
and Spam is a heroic subject* but even m our text there are 
signs of an older version m which after leaving Spam he lud 
gane on 10 Crete. I| looks os though a separate lay lias been 
incorporated and adapted. 

Secondly> Odysseus' sojemrn in the exotic island of Pfi^acia 
is a genuine reminiscence of a matriarchal Mitioan city-state 
(pp- 41&-20) designed as a contrast to the rough island home 
which he refuses to exchange for it. This too may once have 
existed as a separate lay. Hie last of many adventures, it has 
been transformed with superb skill imo a lens through which 
we view tlic test. The onc-iycd Cyclops and Circe s witchcraft, 
the LwitLELiug ghosts of hell and the fatal music of the Sirens 
reach us as an enchanting rale at the Jkcside. m ice removed 
from reality* 

Tliirdly p die scenes in the swineherd's hovd, which are pure 
fiction, seem to feave been suggested by die lay of Teletmdins, 
who was forced to return secretly. Their dramatic effectiveness 
speaks for itself but a word must be said about the swineherd- 
Thersir& in the Iliad is a man of srraw. a burr of class prejudice, 
but Eumaios ts drawn with Shakespearean sympathy: 

O good ulil Imi Eiuw Trail in diet ipptira 
The croissant sefrier of the amiepc world 
When fcrnct mit £cr ducy, not Jar meed! 

Hie swineherd s hut has no place in the heroic age. It is feudal, 
and I suspect rhar even the feudal world of this gentle, gracious 
peasant was already antique for the poet? who imagined him- 

lastly, the daughter of die suitors, though part of die 
original theme, has probably been modified. The archery 
contest, founded on rhe svjymmtra (p. 404), is older than its 
present context, and it is noteworthy that none of the suitors 
has any independent place m genealogy or myth, 1 “The brutality 
of the scene conforms 10 die law 0? patriardtal Greece, which 
permitted a man taken in adulter)' eo be killed with impunity, 
for Odysseus reunion with his family is synonymous with 
recovery of his property. 

"* 01 ?fr * 8 ** b m ■*. 

lfl * With ihr pouihft txccpcuin of Pemndros sen of Ptofrkier *k abeve 
F- 4 ^- 
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These episodes ate feed with the original theme so skilfully 
Hut they enclose the frbulous kernel in die much mure human 
m ^ ™ happening m Ithaca. We meet Jus wife and 
Jamiijr before wc meet him, and when we meet him he is all 
“* home again. The enchantments of Circe and Calypso only 
sharpen his yearning for the sight of a whiff of smoke end m2 
up from the chimneys he knows so well. His nostalgra holds 
us m suspense, and it is mlianced by a device 

which is nor used in the Iliad. Right from die opening of Book 
I our hopes and feats for the family have been pkd on by 
Kpeattd parallels with the face of Agamemnon, who had a 
hiir wind home only to be murdered by his wife and liet 
pammour. Will Penelope keep frith? Can a hundred suitors 
fail where Aigischos succeeded? Wdl TeJcmaehos prove, like 
Orestes, 3 son worthy Of hi* father? In Phjc.jcfr this motive h 
treated as a s fogs m Aphrodite’s dalliance with Ares during 
the absence of Hephaistos. 11* Again, as in the Iliad, human 
tragedy is divine corned)-. And ir culminates in the last book, 
whete we hear die ghost of Agamemnon pronounce Odysseus 
happy. T!us book may I* brer than the rest, bur ii is justified. 
Not only is the minion with Uertcs necessary—it L for tins 
alone die old man lias lived so Jong—but the scene in which he 
cries out for proof and Odysseus counts dir trees he had 
helped him to plant in die garden when hr was a boy, is as 
moving as any m Homer. Ar the end of the storv the'knd- 
freher, lather, and son free die world together. ‘ There were 
tutther adventures m store for Odysseus, bur die OWy ends 
rJiccr. ana tighdy. 

All tins, however, is iiitle more tiian guesswork. We are not 
m a position ro identify die raw materials. Bur at least we can 
appreciate the technique. All theories of authorship, single or 
composite, are beside the point. The concept of authorship ,s 
inapplicable. Thee poems took shape out of a kaleidoscopic 
background of impromptu variations adjusted to the inspire- 
aon ot . ™ moment, metallising gradually as die po W „ „f 
improvisation &i Jed. And they were brought to rest w gently 
that tn their final configuration the simple realism and natural 

«IT'S*3E?. 
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eloquence of primitive, popular poetry was combined with the 
subtle, AeH-^ntical uidi^Id-iialism of msttirt art. TK.it is ihiiit 
unique (polity* Ftosi fht nature of the cast they could not 
have been produced either by a single artist or by a succession 
of artists working separately for their own ends. They were die 
work, of a school in which general ions of disciplined and de¬ 
voted masters and pupils had given their lives to pcrlictmg 
their inheritance* And all this was rendered possible by a 
unique combination of historical circumstances, which laid a 
bridge between improvisation and composition, between 
speech and writing, so char something of die unpremeditated 
audacity of the primitive minstrel, inspired bf the shining 
eyes and breathless silence of the crowd, was carried over into 
the impassive but durable medium of the written word. 
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Ariadne 254 

Arion 565 

Amtcicfoi 2 $7 

Arise tie; on Athenian deitiocncp 
125, 363^-4; Hell cues 292, 398; 
Homer 561-2, 57^ ftfw *3®f 
j|ir ftfMcl 14trCnmclEf 476: 
nsgedf 467: total iptttn 105-7: 

trimeter 474- 
Arkaj 131-2. 276 

Armen: 25. iSj, 2J2 

Ame 397 
Anbphatia z22 
An-Krpk™ 222, 234, 247 
Arrian ifc, 182 
Aoadds 162 

Artemis 269-Bo; Alpheaia 213: 
Angelos 209; at Brauron 483; « 
duldbrtb 219. 244; Defphsc 294; 
Ephedan l 3 ^ iSl, 482: Hekare 
229-30; Lmisia 226; LjrgKksam 
irS* 246; leader of Moirai J|8, 
340; Menmydua > 79 p 4^^* Ofthia 
429; at Tamil 40B2 21 waterfowl 

4^9. *<* ■ 

AirnnLsii 167-8 
Anwrs 66,74. 86, 352 
Adiorr-ampii Jog 


AsUepridri 333 
Asklepmsiffi, 246, 333+ 395 
Assjrb 25 + 380 
Ace 137 

Athens 257-68; Aka 134; birth 
244; {tenia 397; Poliss ic8, ii6. 

186 * 222 , 481 : snake goddess I if, 
124 ; Trojan 278 ; Victor 219 . 
Atossj 162 

Ato us 382 - 3 , 404 , 4 t > 7 -y 

Amj™ 334-5 

AtLf^rucEim 52 

Aiitesion 402 
Aiucsu 22 1 
Axe. double 251. 290 
Arias 184, 400 
Azass 131 
Aztecs 91, 100+ 150 


Babylonia 23-8, 161+ 239, 29S 

Bacchants 459, 485 

Bdrisofen 41, 144, 175 

Badeft-Powell J04 

Baganda 156 

Bakdudai 201 - 2 , 565 

BskchyEtdts 474 

Ball dines 224, 254 

Ballad measure 450, 464, 470 

Bamui 36, 52, 120, 159, 207-9, 

13* 

Baptism 46 , 95 
Baner 33, 356 
Bathonga 120, 303 
Bede 307 

BellempHtm 164-5, 177* IpO-I- 
328, 382 

J 75 - >79 
Bemn 156 
Bergk 474 
Bbi 191 

Binary form 450-1 
Bbndfless of minstrels 55 * 

Bloch 307 

Eknotm 259, 263, 590, I95-40O 
Book rjfthc Dead 119 
Borough En gllA 133 
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Ekspzms 284 

BmcphflrtiA 122 

Bdu(f$ fc f^ottLiiai 107-8* llQ-t* 

Ji6, t86 P 265-6, 326* $92 

B*n= 474 - IP-3 
Brti 323. 325, 32S 
E^jUii 

Skiffiuli 4 r H 7®. I 44 i 1 57 , -04^1. 
214. 462 

Bmomattti s J5 + 275 

Bronze 22-j* 28. 355 
StwJwr 446-7* 462 
Buck 399 

BmH coniEtttcd 4 a, 55 , 210 : 
™dy Greek 501-5; in jar* 249- 
50: Mown 249 
Bum 409 
Bury |7o 
Byhlcrj je6 

BfMirms Luid-teiwn: 203. jiz. 

jiS 


Caidmqs* 459 
Caesar 92, 527 

Cdendbr [05-6. 210-1. 236, 269, 

j6$. 4*» 

Cuitp. tnhjJ it, jji 
Cua»bti I41 
Capwm cufctirt 56 
Carzzns 166-71 ; crests 290. 371; 
double aie 2941: Eiarjy CycJaHft 
2nd Hdbdk 177. 193- 174; i*i 
IduiCii 169* 271. 542- 
Caroline b* 241 
Oirh^piini jji 

Ctt wroSiip 214 
CaJD 93 

Catdooiwng 3 5, 42, 298 
Ca ctle^wonliip 251 
Caucaaui 176, 179, (Si. 261, 278, 
29S, 387 
Cmdwell 461 
Card ^jnc 407 

Cav« 53-5* *24, 231-z. 245-6. 

^W- 5 o* *51 

Cdtft: &o, 96, e 36. Hi, 344 


Ch&dhrkk 412, 462-5, 53s, 576 

dial Li t } 15„ 466 
Clufiot 298 . 407 
ChiEires 339-41, 483*5 

Chcmtms 579, |8l 

Childbirth 204-ia r £18-20, 230, 
Z 44 - 6 , 25 j, 339 
Cfiitieif, 34 - 5,53 
Clum 0, 46. 99, *4b 15 =5—P4 
Cfaiot: JjnEtvc 515, 5*5, 744; rmtre 
of Hameddd 490* 549. 
Ciccrozi^. 571 
Cftaivnditan 47-8 

Cbn ails 123-52. 479-81 

Clothes $36, 486 

CJytcmnesTTa £00. 407. 429-30 

CcrtmiAiitjei 356, 558 

Comtiinmnn 319-21. 331. 439 

Cook 179. 287. 291 

Copper zip 26. 28. 355 

CeMTjmh H epic codub *1 565* 

Camford 2 *2-4, *J7 

Comucopu 344 

C^iuLition 46 

Gotitpdl 46* 360, 363 

Craft cbtw 332 

Ocmmian 504-5 

Crrte 26-9; (lialm 399, 

Cfoman attiniTTzIsy 329 

Cornu 45 

Cycladts 28-9, 177, 275. 375- 4*7 
C^eftclorTTu 554-6* 562-3 
Cyprus 2 j 6 p ^ 0 - 4 : Ach**n «ttk- 
iaimEi 386-7, *99. 401; dialect 
399* 5i7* 

Cyn»3|6 


Daeipji tiZ 
Dihijmcy 157 
DjkLiius *£ 5 . 533 

DvrrnWn j 37-8 
Drift 3 *o h 338 
Dakorii 76 
Dalmatians 320 
Damu 221 
Daiuc 38 * 
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Daiutfi *zS, 133, 577-85*468 
Dsntc 527 

DiHubun ttilmrc 14. 258* 140 

DartLmets 225 

Darrin l6z 

Darwin 70, S4-j 

Dl$?ti£l flh, 529-10, |j 3 

Deludes 485 

Dclob, lYasi of Apollo At 490-5, 

541 551 

Delphi 102-5. us. 216* 294* 342, 
37** 389, 4S5 
Dtlphic Odd* |i£ 

Drane log. Ill-;, |i6-7 T 

JJIp 3*1 

Dtmctax 249-56; Aduil *24. IJI- 

2; mother trf Artemi 1 230; 

dllmynje 289; Dorum |02; Elrtl- 

smun 132, zjr-7* 545; Ertnys 

342; partner of Hmldci 288-9; 
of I«i«i 2,56, 292: ar Ordic^ 
193, J 7 J; Points 377; 
Tboimtirphoios 131. 221-3. 
Fkmipurpf 355, 359, 165-4 
DeomktW459» 485. 494. 581 

jDfrww; S« Done 

Dendra 504 
Dt PtaJcniif: 36, 53 
D^npoku 220 
Dtubjict Z22 
DakaLiiditfj 137-S 
Dik< I}?, m- HS 
DLtnim 184. 197* 238. 575 
Dio Chtyararmn 289 
Diodorof 180-2* 320-1 
Dknyita; Agiiimra 195-6, Zi& m 
499; Aujjtes 22 ir CwuiduaB 

246; infant 22^ KilXW 196: 

Mdponicnm 122. 

Dirge 481-2, 484-5 

Division of labour 22-J, 39, 42-5, 

554 - 5 . 

Dobu 61 

Dodtmi 171.2g2 r 397-8,40® 

Dol&n, Lay of £ 7 f-> 

Donansr omquesc of C tttc 342; of 

LtamtA 273, 516* 409; m Homer 


416, 501; mbal fj sr™ 102, 166* 
iam of iron 29. 

Dtiric dialecr 137. 254, 318. 351. 

399 , 4**. >24 
Dom 391 
PcuhdiioH 423 
Piacomm* 510 
Dhmdiia 69 
Dpmlcs 129, t j J 


Eakly Of clam c 374 
Early Hdladk 574, 377 
Earthy 48, 218, 225* z^i 
EcheLtt 408. 543 
Egyprzz-6, 28 

Egyptian kingship 23, 30* 159 
Eiiei%Li 115. 244-5, 1 JJ* * 75 * 
i 9 i. jjj. 483 
Etrene ^39 
El 377 
Elekra 4 d 1 

Elcuiiniip Mystmear we Demtter 

Elratiurolakoaci $93 

FJpiasi FiffM* 513 

End oS tire Act* 30a 

Endymtoo 215 

Engels 86. 93, 300, 322 

Enipstn 191-2, 194 

Epimemondjs 111 
Epapbft* 284-5* 179 
Epooi 264, 399 
EpeWi Ilf, 395 

Epbcsos i 3 p^i, 269-76*294,544-3 
Ephym 190, 324 
EpidiirmcB 230* 236 
Epicurm 143 

EpidauFn* 170, 2161 257* 27J# 391 
Epilepsy 215 
Ep«lc 466*4 

Eraiosthen« 369-70, 409-10, 542 
Eredithetu fi6w t2o* 126, 266* 392 
Enema 124 
[kkhllttrrnoa 222 , 2&Z 

Erinyes 127, 136-7* 220, 226, 254* 

Uh 34t-2, 545"*. 195* 4*3 

Eeftsanthru 234 
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Eafcimra 60 
Eszazw Jews, joZp $io 
t'cetjfknctr^ 172, ZJO 
Ecliifipwiis 141 

Enuitnn gzp 98-0, 14^ 173-5* 
i/ 9 * * 5 *, )£*-) 

Hu«k» 427 
Emrwjoi 421. 58^ 

Einiielp? 551 
Eumijfpo? 127 . I|I T 562 
Etmco^i Euneldbi. Izl. 175, 191, 
3$6 

Ettixamu 1 39 
EupAdndji ^61-5 
Euphrates 22. 15a 
EupHnrbos 503 
Euplutaj™ J 59 
Euiwpa 12 J, J7&-7. J 79 
E urysilieni 174, 382-} 

Eutyrian 5.SS-9 

Eraa 144, 17s. 2jS^ p 487, Ji9 
Eicsittiy 35, 4 t-S- 56-9, M- 7 U 
9 ?* iJ^- 9 . J 53 
ExorcLim 460 


Fira/fis 92-3. 109-n>, 139 

Famtfjrji, 77, 397, 3 , 4 

F*rndS 228, 244, 2S4-5 

Faroe is, 450 

Fergtuoti 144, 500 

Pkk f 16, 528 

Figurines 2.37-48. 271 

Fiji 65-6 

Ftmfhiits fi 

Fiwfl 67. 8 4 

Food-^itlicrincr lu 33, 4^ 104 

Form 401 
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Gauij 97, j*7 
Gavelkind 507* 316 
Gdi tx6 
G™sis 425 
GciuTtylitJrt 245 
Gcnim 3J7 
Gtam&ry ^tj 
CfftTU^Of |6|^ 

Gtphymtgt 123-4 
Cfru P 9 -J p 145 

GimjtEm: 8o. tfz T 1 j6 k 204* zli, 
1 * 7 - 5 * 7 , 5 ) 1 . m- 57 ^ 
German* in. 135, ijg, ^Z, 41 i, 
S *7 

Gcsr14.Fr 244, 445-6 
Gbukn-j ton c# Fh'ppohxh&i 165. 
544 

Glxub^ *cm of Minos 1 [9 
Gbukoti Dcmgs 165 

Glncc 144 

CrKtlmMd 336-7 

God. Ida of J* f j 5S h =46. 414 

Gorttn 14?. }*}, 443- 40 

GdJcjnvcisrr 57 

Ckrrtpw 1 11 B 1 J9p 178. 542 

Graikai 398 

Grand: |6, 155 

Grii 408. 543 

Granhrtfc 115. jj- 

Gjoic 1 o6, i 0 $ T zos 

Graves, »a«J 1 1 3 

GniLis j|i* 357 

Gutrmci 321-2 

Gumdpiti Z38 

Gurdan 1 ji-4 

GygM 406 


Pcrsdyke 193 
Fotiita 65 

Frazcff 122-5. 1 J 1 ® 


Gaadi^eil j 1 5 
Gardner 10$-$, 112 
G™ [55 
CWtaa^ i 3 s* 407 


HaddDs* 33 
Hxdow 454 

H-igb Triidj 485, 48ft 
Hdr'Cmting 47-S, 11 3 
Hxbkiiratiw 103. 167 
NaJl i6i 

Hardy 95 

H£nnod[(H 125-4 

Hamwn TE7. 144, 2^ p 2$4 
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Harrtai. Greek 233* 309-10 

Hiwkuij 202 

Hector 416, 481* 15,6-7 

Hecuba 260, 406, 416, 481, 507 

Ui£bv( 362 

Hegcmonc ill 

Hebie 229-51, *36 

Helen 395, 411-6, 4^^-S®. 4Si. 

Hetikm 104, 390,455,485 
Hdlpi6|, 324-5, 491 
Hdknikos 171, 542 
HtJJaj 171 , 387 * 195-6 
HtlJrn 369-70, 3 91 
HcuiccnEM. J &7 
Hepa 160 

Hephristrc 172, 178* 261, 286, 
5*1 

Heta 280-92; Aigitr 246, 263, 
J 4 °t J 77 > 41 1? C^w-ficed 140; 
math*T uf Eilcidiyia 145, 287: in 
herbal Inrj 226-9. 

Hrnij 24a 
Hcnkielms 345 

Htnkln: Argivc 1S1, 267-6* j8|; 
Ctssati 266; Otaiin mi, 164+ 
391 : f-fm’l paixnci 287 - 6 ; and 
Hrfrpofcmn 3 - 83 . 428, 492; name 
269; fcffani of Ocnphflfc 174: it 
svediiu!^ 292, 

Heretde; 291 
Hotkm 157 

f-iernes* 128. 172-j, jj 7( 339 
Hot worship 117* 120 
Hmxiotui' at Chemmu 379; ai 
ethraoTegisf 140. 143* cm Homer 
506—9' 11 prose chronicler 564. 
Hcibdf ancestry 566 ; create of 
Greek tlicogonp 287- Hi mmiTTf! 
459 * 476 , 491, 496; name 566; 
society at Thesptai 485, 

Hntu 161 
Hcartkp ipj* 427 
Hterpn 126-7 
Hindus in, 338 , 

Htpprchos 123, 568-71 
Hippodamcia 265, 393, 403-3 


Hippokoon 266, 428, 492 
HjppokiatO 142* 227 
Hipposiiaiof 567 

Hi Hites z6.179-60,401 -2; oilkpst 

of empire 407 ; al Eplieim 182 - 3 * 

269-70: lnw 160; tuorllET-goddess 

m* 407 * 

Horner; birthplace 347-9;: ercaCPF of 
Greek tHrcgetiy 287; as niiimnl 
490-I, 508, 55i-±, oamr 550-I. 
Horn me Hymns 490—1, 55+ 
Homeric mmwmlsf 458, 478, 486- 
9^497 

Homeric amilc 535-9 
Homeridai 492, $pS .'541-62 
Homicide 90, j]p r IS2-7, J + i 
Hmrfgdtdtts 1;; 

Hijrai 339-44, 484 
Horde, primitive 39, 44, 6r, 66, 69, 
71 

Hewitt 50, 84-5 

Himun^ 21, 33^4. 42-4, 75, 68* 
145-50. 204, 214* 297, 331 
Hybrisi 367 
Hpbos 298. 412 
Hypthtitt 386 
Hypsipvle I22 r *75, 177 
Hyattmri* 166 
Hyraetho 166, 560 
Hysteria 227, 4™ 


lAMiuy 352-j 
Jbvkos 474 
Iditan C*ec 115 
fkados 412, 426-8 
tUlsos gjjfl 
ImlrttB 172-] 

Iminmdo s tz6 

lillprariianon 436* 448, 454-62 
fmdi« 377 

245, 247* 441-3, 446. 

467-8 

Incest 132, 417^6 
\tv\ia 36. 4 i, 60, 69. 113, 151-4, 
183, 2S2. 503-5, 514, 360. +31 
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IcsJch-Eurnpcin; diaspora 176-7; 

'Still 1 2nd ‘know* 46. 337; 

1m f 327; munaJitm £$8; F pth* 
l ?4; 'fits' 1721 trndjwtagF of 
kim}\rp 78-64. IU f 14S1- 
In/an fi iidr 336 

IdiuLbn 45-9; African 207-8* 
241-3; by bathing 225: bp fire 
50f? paJ^ditkk 56; Spann 272, 

TnspinujDEi 457, 454-62 
Invci.TEture 482 
] a 284-5, 377-S2 
Ion 126* 59* ~2 
IsMiian It Uj* |J2 
lonmEii 102-4* 390-2. 544-5J 

cjfly kings eG ivomcri^ comunt 

1%. 

Imc dialect 197. 391. jif-a6 

loddjj 122, 1 64 
Iphigentia j j3, 510 
Iphitoi 287 
Iran 21, 25 
ItdaTxJ 306, 54a 
lri*ti jwtry 436. 44 3,. 496, 566 
tajisiu 97. i«- ' jg. Ifa- 

IJ 4 , *J 4 

liken 159, 180, 414 

Isii 1)1, 159, ill, 184, 579 

EiEmnzan Gime? 263 

Imlo-Cdtic So, Bz 

Muza 113, 410-6 

lianas 249, 397 

tmy Caswt 1J7. 242 


Japan 140 

Jmo 166, 175, *9*- 195-6- J*9 
lies 141 

jarjii j£i 
]ebb 415 
Jrwi 138 
Jnlowj'n: 96 

Jfojhus 327 
fr&xm Jo, 245 
Jtw 219, 290^1 


Jumwl 5o P lio, 303, 439, 447 

JopiCcT 290 


kad^h 4 01 

IjJmrioi; in Junior? migwrinn 391; 

Pn^inuj origin 376—7, 

Kadnun. ancestor of Sparcol 121 ; 
of Grphymioi 123; b Elpium 
51 3; PSitcnkun origin 376-7- S« 
Thebs, Eem tLm- 
fcirttuiri 201 
Kihntm 265 
Kakfiai^ 

KdKnw 556. 56a 
mcnbpc* 162 
Kaim 16 
Kar 170* 377 
kan±nnyk 170, 395 
Karpoiit 
KjtlEfll 503 

Kju&eee 28, 298 
^diEjFT 5 ?jrj 107 222^6. 263 
KiT.uk ones 171, 27S 
Khis 443-5 

Ktfcropi 242-3, 176, 22i p 257-S, 
261-4, aS6i 362-4 
Iblcti 129 

K*w I j o 

KtpfcdlcDia $13*421-3*426-7 
kccmmfikiH 364 
f-UrkiT* J 59 

Krtyfco li/-®. I7i r }J} 
tikiuii 151-4, 160 .172 

Kilrito 401 

mm 3S6 

Kbnon ^26 

kingship 23-4, 96, 299, 

328, jjt* 346. 360* 364 
K£nj™ T Kinyriiai 165, 513,, 561 
Kirghiz 459, 529-31, 540/576 
Kisaifli 260-3 
KiiiOnsa 224 
Kkzofdcnzj llq r 544 
Klrischeins of Acht™ 363 
Kldtdicm of Siikyon 5 66 
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KJtarrtfimi 117 

Mirto JZ* )]) 

Mlmmk J 14 , 323-5 
Klruz? 543-4 
KSvtiiiii of Chios t 15 
Kljrtiilii of Olympia 191 
fCnas^oi 29: fall of, 572-3,, 383 
Kodniili i& 6 , 192 . tpS, 331 , 

544 ^ 

Kf- m.in-] 407 

K^ik 1 J5I 
KorikcMi 374 

K» tjf!. 167* 196, 202, 53,0—1 
Kotirttw 467 

270 

Krecui-sa 116 

Krcth&tu 190-2 

Kretschmer 163 , 172 , 260 , 191 

Kjocber 36 

Krokonitid 127 , i jl 

Kjoiuh Jjfi 313-4 

Kuku 349 

Kupap 290 , 112 

kttrg^m 78 

Kywht 290 , 512 

fcybelf 406-7 

Kydhreui i 17 * 389 

KyJtntaoi ;^6 
Kykl»po JJ9 
Kylon 133 

Kynaidici 550, 554, 567, 570 

Kftwtma 393 

Kypstfoj 201-2, 264-5, 5 &5 

Kjtchc ioi, j 19-20, 323, 328, 561 

Kyrfiwa 510 

I^sas 425 
Labour «mec 297 
Labniir song? 446-8 
*■“*“» 525. 3jo, 3J 4-5 

LMw 327. Jjft JJ¥ 

LiifEtL 422 

Liitjadai 128, jz6 
Lacigdon 161 

190,197.201. }$ j, 575 . 7 , 

52; 

LMtm 171, *J 7 . 577 , jSa. J4* 


Larin 431 

LaughicrU^ Rock t jt 
Lav-Mum uy 
Lcberdos 35 J. 544 
LctL 448-9 

L^lig« 166-71, 425-30: Early 
CvthALc and Mdbdic euliurc 177 , 
(93. 374J of Lckru 199, 406; of 
K™W. Anatolia 279, 406, 542; of 
Spam 271, 429, 

UffifliB 172-5, 277-8, 571 
Leonrinoi 3 C9 

tttbw; .Colic settlement of 345-4; 
Afhfftian plantation of 314-5* 
Oinomaos king 0^405; peMoM 
•rttlcmenc of 326* 

Lttfiaby 182 

Lrto 163, 229, 265, 293-4. 429 

Lctrinoi 223-4. -73 

Ltukadtw 425 

Lenkas 360, 425 

Ltukippoi 224 

Letiksn 121* 257, 393, 395 

Lonrace 71 

libp I4J* 232, 375. 37?> ?8^ 4*1 

Lim^rkk 496 
Uon Gate 373,407. 411 
LjfKtrai L. 320-2 
Li*y 341 

Ukrii 170. 199, 259, 278, 406, 
5 -P -3 

Lokroi 199, 127 
Loriiaca- 581, 309 

Lfli *of, 314-5, 519-54. |47, }j8 

Lowi£ |6 h 70. 86 

Lucian 547 

Lund* 156 

Lyall if2 

Lycij tG|-€; crest 190. 371; Luka 
qoi; Toamirchal g&, 142, 144; 
Pnnmj m 582. 

Lvdia 141. J74, 177-9. 27«. ¥>** 

486 

Lykouign* 560 

Magi 1E2, 271 
Magnn J7J 
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Maiden springs 245 
Maiden's Well 23$ 

Maine 305 
Makarcua 325 
Mainne* 542 
Mahss* J43-4 
Mabya rz7 
Malriiowiki S6, 44 i 
Mila j S 3 
Mandans 89 
ManJu $4 

Manureta 351, 358-9 
Mnons I&5, 31 L 44C-I > 448 
Minlhcn 364, 353 
Markrt-pbre ■ 54, 362 
MarWt 301 
Man 176 

Man 85, 144, 151, 3*0-1 

Masai 1*0 

MftttJgeni X41* 19S 

MatniaEiiJn 143. 348. 504. 519 

Mans* Deae <45-4 

Matricide 343 

MinwSw 167 

MrLemun 144 

Mcdofitidki 364-5,. 544 

Megalopolis, 334, 238 * 2ji 

Mfgvrvn 231 

Mclanpeul 22 . 6 , 382 

Melanesia 69* 72., 77, 119, 136, zi 3 

Me I ej cr<>5 342 

Mem}!!! 14 379, 508 

Men 2! 2 

Maunder 337 

Menebns 507-I4; ancestry 408: 

domain 595, 450. 

MenooK 502 
MermfriiLu 174. 406 
MtiOfOUmn lj*6 
■Wlrew J45 

Mnieooz* 100* 338* 353 

Mw 259, 392. 517 
MicKcil 50S 

Mibm 169. 294* 542-5 
Miliar 144* 300 
Mifonllp 
Miifiides 572 
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Mifwn 527 
Minmtaree 76 
Mlm 177 

Minm 369-70, $j 6 f 427 
Minotaur 285, 383 
Mariyas. M mpk 183-98. 263. 375, 
390, 396, *99 
Minyan wars 193, 373 
Minyeios m 
Mohawk* 236 
Moiety 58-9, 69-73. *52 
Meira 3*7-46 
Mq!qs*q[ 3 @9 

hla^wx&uf 210-18* 22^-31, 
279, 334- 44+ 

Moc^an 43, y6 r 59-66* 84-90, ioo, 
109. 144. 149 
Momydhii 279 
Mpongwe .213 
Afinubr 232 
Muttra 266 
Murray III. zii 

Muses 462. 4S4-3. 492^4+ 496 
MyceiHC 29, 249. 256. z&o, 371- 

MyEiru 294, 514 
Myrmidons 367*8 
Myitilpf 403*4* 406 
My*?i 542 

Mytilcnc 18 |' f 544-5 

Name* 46-7. 89. 92^, 145 

NasrmmiES I4I 
NadtratU 379, 381, 508, 545 
NhcS 170, *02* 254 
Nayar* 183 

Nelitidii 192* 395-z, 396-9, 4 * 9 * 

145 

Neoplatonism 228, 230 
Nntw fll p igi* 361 —2* JO! 

New- Britain 43 
New Hebrides 440* 4+2 
NttbnW 96 
Nib 22, 150, 164 
Nilsson 114-7- 197- HJ- 5 - 
295^4, 299. 300, 370, 381, 509- 
iOp 517-^8 
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Niofcc 401-6 
Nimes. 346^7 
Ncrai J4J-4 
North-West Gtedt 599-400, 4->9 
Nprtftl 451^1 
Nu-Jcw 


OikSaTKlTY IN GrEB* RITUAL 206 
OJyiicm 420-)* 561 
Oedipts 3*0, *4S> 

OTktf 109-11.139,153, jij-4, 3W 
Oiuot j j) 

Oireartiias 403-5 
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